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country    will  extend  as  widely  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  the 
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THE  REASON  WHY. 

During  some  years  past  we  have  been  hearing  strange  and 
interesting  reports  from  the  progressive  commonwealths  of  the 
South  Pacific,  particularly  New  Zealand.  These  came  usually 
in  the  form  of  newspaper  reports  and  magazine  articles,  neces- 
sarily disconnected  and  incomplete.  I  talked  with  Mr,  Lloyd 
just  previous  to  his  journey  thither  to  inspect  for  himself,  and 
report  on  the  "legislative  novelties"  there,  and  I  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  appearance  of  his  book,  which  proved  to  be  a 
delightful  one.  which  gave  a  thirst  for  more,  particularly  the 
story  from  the  beginning,  showing  the  whole  course  of  events, 
with  their  causal  relations. 

When  we  learn  that  since  1890,  in  a  country  much  tike  our 
own,  peopled  by  Anglo-Saxons,  policies  have  been  adopted 
which  turn  the  developing  forces  away  from  the  production 
of  millionaires  and  paupers,  and  toward  the  diffusion  of  weahh 
among  the  people  who  create  the  wealth ;  which  have  substituted 
industrial  peace  for  strikes  and  lockouts;  which  have  reduced 
the  rate  of  interest  to  a  low  rate ;  and  which  have  done  and 
are  doing  more  than  has  ever  before  been  accomplished  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  we  must  realize  that  New  Zealand  has 
an  important  message  for  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world- 
It  was  my  desire  that  this  message  should  be  presented  in  an 
easy,  attractive,  and  yet  reasonably  complete  form,  with  special 
reference  to  causes  and  sequences,  in  order  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  reader  might  be  reached  and  satisfied.  A  historical 
basis  and  a  true  historical  perspective  is  necessary  to  such 
understanding;  and  history  must  be  honest,  impartial  and 
clear.    It  has  been  our  effort  to  fulfill  all  these  requirements. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  for  this  work.  His  marvelous  industry,  his 
talent  for  patient,  yet  rapid  and  discriminating  investigation, 
and  his  great  power  to  present  facts  clearly  and  tersely,  yet 
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viii  The  Reason  Why. 

logically  and  powerftilly,  arc  well  known  to  the  reading  public 
of  this  country ;  also  his  masterly  grasp  of  large  masses  of 
facts,  and  his  faculty  for  presenting  them  in  their  true  relations. 
But  his  extreme  conscientiousness  in  testing  every  fact,  even 
tho  it  may  seem  small  and  unimportant,  before  presenting  it 
as  a  fact,  is  known  only  to  those  who  have  worked  with  him. 
This  places  his  facts  on  an  unusually  high  plane  for  reliability. 
The  public  debt  and  the  results  of  the  labor  laws  of  New 
Zealand  have  been  seemingly  misunderstood  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  press  of  our  country,  leading  to  extensive  circulation  of 
inaccurate  reports  concerning  the  same.  We  have  sought  to 
obtain  and  present  the  truth,  fully  and  accurately,  about  these 
things,  as  well  as  about  all  other  things.  I  hope  that  the  press 
of  our  country  will  circulate  the  actual  facts  concerning  New 
Zealand  as  industriously  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  press  has 
circulated  error. 

C.  F.  TAYLOR. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

AUho  New  Zealand  moves  at  ihe  head  of  the  procession  in  politico- 
Industrial  progress,  and  the  gaze  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  focused 
upon  her  for  years,  no  adequate  account  has  been  given  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  that  have  established  her  preeminence,  or  of  the  process 
by  which  they  have  been  evolved.  A  great  deal  has  been  written,  and 
much  of  it  is  very  interesting  and  valuable,  but  as  yet  there  is  nothing 
from  which  one  may  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  New  England  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
and  why  it  has  been  done — the  current  of  events  with  the  reasons  and 
results,  causes  and  effects,  that  make  up  the  story  of  New  Zealand  from 
Ihe  standpoint  of  political,  industrial  and  social  development. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  Dr.  Taylor  asked  me  to  prepare 
an  account  of  New  Zealand's  development,  under  the  title  "The  Story 
of  New  Zealand."  In  carrying  out  the  order,  I  have  examined  over 
300  volumes,  including  the  Official  Year  Books,  Parliamentary  debates, 
statutes,  reports  of  departments,  and  other  publications  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  large  number  of  historic  and  descriptive  writings,  and  many 
special  magazine  articles.  Personal  communication  with  New  Zealand- 
ers  and  students  of  New  Zealand,  both  by  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence, has  also  been  of  much  assistance.  I  owe  most  in  every  way  to  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Pember  Reeves,  the  first  Minister  of  Labor  in  Ngv  Zealand, 
author  of  (he  famous  arbitration  law,  and  now  Agent-General  for  the 
Colony  in  London;  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  our  great  publicist  and  investi- 
gator;* the  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  John  Scddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand; 
Chief  Justice  Stout;  Hon.  Wm.  Gisborne;  and  Hugh  H.  Lusk. 

Friends  finding  me  working  on  New  ZealaYid,  have  remarked  in  vary- 
ing form:  "I  thought  that  subject  had  been  pretty  well  covered  by  Lloyd 
and  Reeves."  The  fact  is,  however,  that  admirable  as  the  work  of  these 
and  other  writers  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  very  far  from  "covering  the  subject." 
A  person  entering  a  library  devoted  to  works  relating  to  New  Zealand, 
and  seeing  the  writings  of  Beeves,  Gisborne,  Lloyd,  Lusk,  Walker,  Epps, 
Mitin,  Siegfried,  Irvine  &  Alpers,  Sherrin  &  Wallace,  Jenks,  Mennell, 
Grey,  Vogel,  Fox,  Rusden,  Wakefield,  Cook,  Angas,  Yate,  Dicffenbach, 
Polack,  Tregarthen,  Butler,  Saunders,  Davis,  Mannering,  Jacobs. 
Shoemaker,  Sew  ell,  Russell,  Troll  ope,  Wallace,  Williams,  Pay  ton. 
Cruise,  Buller,  Brees,  Robley,  Travers,  MacDougall,  Stout,  Ttegear,  Ber- 

•SioM  this  pref»ce  vu  written,  Mr.  Lloyd  has  passed  awar.  In  the  midst  ot 
b»  earnnl  work  for  Iruttaand  justice  lie  lickened  and  died.     The  personal  loss  to 

im\j\iact " e  unlfmely"Sath 'of  ■  Philli^*B™k».'  Ve  WM^e  oTtht  "sweetm 
utf  noblest  of  men.  The  beautiful  words  quoted  from  our  prose-poet  in  the 
chtpier  itlitinx  to  the  death  of  Premier  Ballance  are  applicable  to  our  great 
charapica  of  Justice  also. 
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Iram,  Dilke,  Froude,  FitzGerald,  Green,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Ihe  long  rows  of 
Government  publications,  shelves  upon  shelves  full  of  them, might  beat  tirst 
quite  skeptical  of  the  need  of  further  writing  upon  ihis  subject.  Yel  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  very  multiplicity  of  books  indicates  the  desirability 
of  condensing  into  reasonable  compass  the  most  important  facts  from  all, 
so  that  one  may  not  have  to  read  a  library  in  order  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  history  of  the  country?  When  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  noted  above  that  previous  writers  have  left  practically  untouched  a 
most  important  field  of  original  research,  relating  to  the  evolutionary 
aspect  and  causal  relations  of  New  Zealand's  institutions,  the  need  for 
a  new  work  seeins  clear. 

Aside  from  Parliamentary  records  and  Government  documents,  1 
have  found  the  most  valuable  materials  in  the  works  of  Reeves  and 
Lloyd,  which  I  have  freely  drawn  upon  along  with  all  the  rest,  and 
hereby  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  Much  that  is  more  or  less 
similar,  however,  in  the  various  works  in  question,  including  this  book, 
derives  its  similarity,  not  from  direct  descent  but  from  the  fact  of  a 
common  ancestry.  By  necessity  a  large  part  of  any  such  discussion 
must  come  from  official  records.  One  day  while  Mr.  Lloyd  was  working 
on  his  "Newest  England"  I  was  talking  with  him  about  my  own  studies 
of  New  Zealand  and  asked  some  questions  he  could  not  answer,  where- 
upon he  said:  "Why  don't  you  dig  it  out  for  yourself  from  the  Hansard 
and  other  Government  publications?  That's  what  I'm  doing."  And  that 
is  what  I  have  done,  using  also,  with  Mr.  Lloyd's  kind  permission,  the 
records  of  his  personal  observations,  with  all  other  available  materials. 
but  with  this  fundamental  difference,  that  while  Mr  Lloyd  aimed  at 
picturesque  descriptions  of  existing  institutions  with  no  attempt  at 
historic  narrative,  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  the  sequence  of  events,  and 
the  growth  of  thought  and  action,  tracing  the  progressive  movement  to 
its  sources  and  disclosing  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Liberal 
development,  as  well  as  giving  a  clear  idea  of  each  of  the  novel  laws  and 
institutions  that  have  made  New  Zealand  famous.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  relations  of  this  work  with  Mr.  Reeves'  "State  Experiments 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,"  with  the  further  point  that  facts  con- 
cerning all  the  colonies  of  Australia  arc  mingled  by  Mr.  Reeves  with 
those  relating  to  New  Zealand,  in  the  same  chapter  and  paragraphs. 
while  here,  except  for  a  few  side  remarks,  we  do  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  Australia.  Thus  it  happens  that  this  book,  tho  condensing  what 
seemed  to  me  the  best  from  a  wide  field  of  research,  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  substitute  for  the  works  of  Reeves  or  Lloyd  or  any  previous 
writer  upon  New  Zealand.  The  scope  and  method  here  arc  wholly 
different  from  theirs.  Their  books  are  mainly  descriptive.  The  purpose 
here  is  perspective,  growth,  dcvelopraenl^to  show  the  chief  political 
and  industrial  facts  in  their  true  relations,  lo  bring  out  the  how  and  the 
why  and  the  when  as  well  as  the  what.  Many  things  in  this  book  do 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  others,  while  other  things  that  are  dwelt  upon  at 
length  by  Lloyd  or  Reeves  or  Lusk.  etc.,  are  barely  mentioned  or  totally 
omitted  here.  For  example,  we  must  go  to  Reeves'  "Long  White  Cloud" 
for  a  history  of  the  Maoris  and  their  wars,  and  the  details  of  Governor- 
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ships  and  Parliaments,  etc. ;  to  his  "State  Experiments"  for  the  best 
comparative  study  of  progressive  institutions  throughout  Australasia; 
10  Gisborne's  "Rulers  and  Statesmen,"  for  the  fullest  biographic  details; 
to  Lusk's  "Our  Foes  at  Home,"  for  a  picture  of  American  trusts  and 
governmental  methods  as  seen  by  a  New  Zealander  in  the  light  of  his 
colonial  experience;  and  to  Lloyd's  charming  "Newest  England"  for  a 
full  account  of  his  personal  observations  in  New  Zealand. 

The  student  will  lind  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  have  these  works, 
and  we  recommend  also  Gisborne's  "Colony  of  New  Zealand,"  Sherrin's 
"Earliest  Times."  MacDougall's  "Conversion  of  the  Maoris,"  Cassell 
&  Go's  "Pictorial  New  Zealand,"  the  vforks  of  Walker,  Jenks,  Irvine  and 
Alpers,  the  Official  Year  Books,  the  Awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
and  the  Parliamentary  Debates  (see  Bibliography,  in  the  Appendix).  To 
.  all  these  and  many  others  we  are  much  indebted,  and  tho  we  have 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  honey  from  them  there  is  plenty  left  to  repay 
the  search  of  the  socioiogic  bee-hunter  who  has  the  time  to  devote  to  it. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  various  writers:  Mr.  Lloyd's  books  are 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  enthusiastic  championship  of  the  Liberal 
development  of  New  Zealand;  Siegfried  is  steadily  critical  without 
being  ill-natured  or  severe;  the  sketches  of  Walker,  Jenks  and  Metin 
are  intended  to  be  impartial ;  and  Reeves  is  as  impartial  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  who  has  been  immersed  as  a  leading  actor  in  many  of 
the  events  of  which  he  writes— the  degree  of  success  attending  his  effort 
at  impartiality  as  tested  by  comparing  his  statements  with  independent 
data  from  all  available  sources  of  information,  is  truly  astonishing. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  aimed  simply  at  a  clear  and  forceful  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  their  due  order  and  relationship.  The  shortcomings 
of  New  Zealand  are  revealed  as  well  as  her  strong  points;  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  best  histories  have  usually  been  written  by  men  far  removed  in 
time  and  space  from  the  scenes  they  described.  One  cannot  be  in  eqtial 
personal  touch  with  all  the  events  of  a  long  period,  nor  even  with  all 
the  leading  facts  of  the  present  day;  and  if  he  gets  a  part  by  personal 
impression  and  the  rest  by  sifting  masses  of  evidence,  the  symmetry 
and  perspective  of  his  work  may  be  disturbed. 

The  writer  has  kept  this  psychologic  fact  in  mind,  and  has  tried  to 
preserve  the  true  proportions  and  present  the  facts  with  due  regard  to 
their  relative  importance  as  measured  by  the  perennial  standards  of 
justice,  public  good,  progressive  force,  and  permanent  value  to  humanity. 

While  examining  the  startling  contrasts  between  political  and  indus- 
trial methods  in  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States,  the  reader  should 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  history  of  American  develop- 
ment reveals  as  many  strong  points  in  our  favor  on  somewhat  different 
lines.  New  Zealand  has  as  much  to  learn  from  the  United  Stales  and 
England  as  they  have  to  learn  from  her  (see  Civihialion  Tables,  Part 
III).  Each  nation  excels  in  that  to  which  it  has  most  earnestly 
devoted  its  attention  and  energy.  The  United  States  has  directed  its 
splendid  vitality  to  the  organization  of  private  industry;  England  heads 
the  list  in  municipal  government  and  voluntary  cooperation;  and  New 
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Zealand  has  devoted  herself  with  unexampled  vigor  and  success  to  the 
establishment  of  civic  and  industrial  justice. 

The  greater  part  of  this  book  was  written  in  1902,  the  rest,  in  the 
first  half  of  1903,  with  a  general  revision  while  going  through  the  press 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year. 

Our  autumn,  which  is  the  spring  season  in  Australasia,  is  New  Zea- 
land's usual  time  for  doing  things.  Parliament  convenei  in  the  middle  of 
the  year,  talks  and  thinks  a  few  months,  and  along  in  October,  Novembt  r 
and  December  it  gets  its  working  clothes  on  a'd  the  new  movt*  are 
made.  It  is  too  early  yet  for  the  official  records  of  this  >ear  to  reach 
the  United  States ;  but  the  cable,  the  press,  and  the  letter  post,  give  us 
some  idea  of  what  is  going  on.  The  establishment  of  Stale  Fire  Insur- 
ance has  been  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  an  Act  to  In- 
crease the  Graduated  I«ind-Tax  has  been  adopted ;  and  a  Referendum 
Bill  similar  to  the  one  described  in  this  book,  chapter  63,  has  passed 
through  Committe  of  the  Whole  and  is  ready  for  final  reading  in  the 
House;  (facts  right  in  line  with  my  forecasts,  chapter  76,  written  eight 
months  ago.)  It  is  reported  that  a  Preferential  Tariff  strongly  favoring 
British  trade  has  passed  the  House  and  is  likely  to  pass  the  Senate, 
A  Labor  Bill,  requiring  employers  to  slate  in  writing  to  the  Labor 
Department  any  matters  deemed  necessary  to  ascertain  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  his  employees,  is  under  vigorous  discus- 
sion; and  questions  relating  to  banking,  public  works,  secondary 
schools,  license,  fisheries,  preservation  of  scenery,  amendments  of  labor 
laws,  etc.,  are  before  Parliament,  several  of  them  calling  forth  healed 
argument.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  Colony,  the  Premier's  letter,  printed 
a  little  further  on,  gives  the  drift  for  the  year.  Reports  from  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  files  of  New  Zea- 
land newspapers.  Conservative,  and  Liberal,  down  to  November  ir,  1903, 
the  latest  at  hand,  show  that  the  Liberal  Movement  goes  steadily  for- 
ward; that  the  Colony  continues  to  prosper;  and  that  the  Arbitration 
Court  still  disposes  of  industrial  difficulties  with  the  smooibne.^^s  and 
celerity,  firmness  and  impartiality,  that  make  its  administration  appeal 
^  strongly  to  the  mass  Irath  of  employers  and  employed. 

A  few  words  about  (he  way  in  which  the  editor  and  author  have 
worked  together  in  the  preparation  of  this  and  other  books  may  be  of 
interest  here.  The  Doctor  decides  upon  the  subject  and  title  and  general 
scope  and  nature  of  the  book.  Then  I  investigate  the  subject  and  write 
it  up,  consulting  the  Doctor  now  and  then  during  ihc  progress  of  the 
work.  The  Doctor  reads  the  MS.,  or  I  read  it  to  him,  and  he  makes 
criticisms  and  suggestions  which  are  often  of  much  value  to  the  work. 
Each  has  a  veto,  so  that  nothing  goes  into  the  book  that  is  not  passed 
by  both,  and  there  is  no  log-rolling.  In  this  New  Zealand  case  my 
opening,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  chapler  on  Annexation,  did  not 
suit  the  Doctor,  so  he  sat  down  and  fired  questions  at  me  for  the  facts 
he  wanted,  and  wrote  the  first  two  chapters  himself.  Then  I  turned 
critic  and  made  suggestions,  most  of  which  were  adopted,  and  after- 
ward the  Doctor  allowed  me  to  add  the  notes  and  smaller  type  matter 
about  the  Maoris,  the  description  of  Marsden,  and  a  few  other  items. 
The    rest  of  my    MS.    was    fortunate   enough    to   get   itself   adopted 
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substaniially  as  presented,  with  a  large  number  of  valuable  suggestioos, 
nearly  all  of  which  I  have  carried  out.  The  pictures  and  their  notes 
were  added  after  the  text  was  completed.  The  Doctor  desired  that 
every  picture  should  tell  its  own  story,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  execute 
his  wish. 

One  who  has  not  time  to  read  the  whole  book,  may  find  the  main 
points  by  taking  the  large  type  and  reading  the  opening  and  closing 
parts  of  each  chapter.  He  will  get  a  good  many  ideas  in  this  way, 
especially  if  he  makes  the  said  parts  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  chapter 
every  time.  The  selections  from  Parliamentary  discussions  and  other 
parts  of  the  text  printed  in  smaller  type,  and  also  the  notes,  contain 
matter  of  much  importance  to  the  student 

One  who  is  specially  interested  in  Arbitration  will  find  what  he  wants 
in  chapters  57  and  58  and  Appendix  II ;  for  progressive  taxation  see 
chapter  38  and  Appendix  I ;  for  old-age  pensions,  chapter  67  and 
Appendix  III;  for  the  land  question,  chapters  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  18,  24, 
36,  34,  3S,  38-41,  44.  6a  and  76 ;  for  national  coal  mines,  chapter  71 ; 
national  railvrays,  chapters  17,  j8,  31,  60,  72)  nationalization  of  banking 
and  credit,  15,  42-44;  cooperation,  59;  labor  laws,  56-60,  67,  70,  72; 
biographic  notes,  77;  and  tables  of  leading  events,  73,  78  and  Appendix 
IV ;  but  whatever  the  special  interest  of  the  reader,  he  should  not  fail  to 
read  the  opening  chapters;  the  "Public  Works  Policy"  (18),  which 
established  national  ownership  of  the  railways;  "Direct  Nominations" 
C33)  ;  the  "Political  Revolution"  (35),  when  the  Common  People 
united  at  the  Ballot  Box,  Swept  the  Monopolists  out  of  power  and 
obtained  Control  of  the  Government,  by  means  of  which  they  have  made 
more  progress  toward  Industrial  Freedom  than  any  other  Country  in  the 
World;  the  "Principles  Involved"  (73);  the  "Causes  and  Conditions" 
<70)  ;  and  the  "Contrasts  and  Conclusions"'  (80). 

Above  ail,  I  would  call  the  reader's  attention  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  curve  of  progress,  or  the  upward  sweep  of  events,  in  which  the 
lifting  impulses  are  clearly  correlated  with  successive  increments  of 
popular  control  over  the  Government ;  the  improvement  of  electoral 
methods,  giving  free  play  to  collective  ability,  public  interest,  and  general 
convergence  upon  the  truth ;  the  development  of  public  and  private  co- 
operative spirit  and  action ;  the  ripening  thought  of  the  people,  due  to 
various  educational  influences;  the  growth  of  a  civic  conscience  and  high 
ideals ;  the  direction  of  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  energy  to  the 
accomplishment  of  civic  and  industrial  justice;  and  union  at  the  ballot, 
not  to  capture  the  spoils  of  office,  but  to  ensure  the  next  steps,  measure 
after  measure,  in  the  onward  march,  regardless  of  diflfercnces  as  to 
ultimates  or  any  matters  other  than  those  clearly  involved  in  the  ques- 
tions acted  upon.  The  facts  on  which  this  generalization  rests  may  be 
found  in  outline  in  chapters  73,  78  and  7g,  but  unless  the  reader  is 
already  very  familiar  with  the  history  of  New  Zealand,  the  full  force  and 
meaning  of  the  wonderful  upward  movement,  with  its  physical  bases 
and  political,  social,  intellectual  and  moral  dynamics,  cannot  be  thoroly 
grasped  without  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  book. 

Boston,  Novtmbcr.  igos.  FRANK  PARSONS. 

Revised,  Philadelphia,  Decemher,  1903. 
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(Bilractt  from  a  teller  from  New  Zealond"!  Premier,  omitHnf  metleri  of  inltrtn 
10  the  rccipieni  rather  than  lfi(  public.) 

Welukgton,  April  4,  1903. 
Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  reference  to  the  reports  you  mention  concerning  the  failure  of 
New  Zealand's  prosperity,  only  those  who  wish  New  Zealand  ill 
believe  that  calamity  has  overtaken  the  Colony,  You  will  see  by  the 
diagrams  in  the  Year  Book  and  at  the  end  of  the  Labour  Department 
report  how  employment,  revenue,  business,  private  and  public  wealth, 
exports,  etc.,  have  all  increased  of  late  years,  and  this  year  of  1903  most 
of  all.  As  to  droughts  in  Australia  affecting  us,  if  we  could  only  give 
Australia  our  millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  waste  water,  the  Com- 
monwealth would  be  as  prosperous  as  we  are.  Some  financiers  seem  to 
be  doubtful  whether  New  Zealand  is  in  Australia  or  in  Central  Africa. 
It  is  3  pity  that  the  possession  of  money  to  invest  does  not  carry  with 
it  a  little  knowledge  of  geography. 

You  allude  to  the  reports  regarding  New  Zealand  workmen  being 
dissatislied  with  the  Arbitration  Act.  You  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  certain  people  (few,  but  much  in  evidence)  who  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  see  the  Act  break  down  and  be  again  able  to  "put  the  screw  on" 
their  workpeople  as  in  old  days.  These  gladly  seize  on  any  mutterings 
of  discontent  on  the  part  of  a  worker,  and  publish  widely  every  word 
of  grumbling  they  can  induce  dissatisfied  people  lo  utter.  Remember 
that  before  the  Arbitration  Court,  as  before  any  other  Court,  the  loser 
does  not  relish  losing.  When  workers  are  refused  an  advance  in  wages, 
etc,  they  grumble;  if  they  got  the  advance  their  employers  would 
grumble.  We  cannot  help  that;  we  can  only  see  that  as  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  Justice  is  done  to  both  sides.  I  assert  that  the  immense 
majority  of  the  industrial  classes  in  New  Zealand  respect  and  esteem 
the  Arbitration  Act  It  has  raised  wages,  shortened  hours,  granted 
holidays,  overtime,  etc.,  and  in  many  ways  given  precious  privileges  lo 
artisans,  while  the  ever-growing  volume  of  trade  and  business  shows 
that  masters  as  well  as  men  thrive  under  the  Labor  Laws  of  this  Colony. 

The  State  Coal  Mines  have  commenced  operations. 

As  to  the  late  election  {1902),  it  was  of  a  most  satisfactory  character 
to  my  Ministry,  as  it  returned  52  members  for  the  Government,  6  Inde- 
pendents, and  22  Opposition. 

Hoping  that  the  information  sent  (Hansards,  Statutes,  etc.)  may  be 
of  service  to  you,  and  reciprocating  good  wishes, 

Yours  faithfully,  R.  J.  SEDDON. 

Jutt  at  Iht  last  forms  go  lo  press  I  squeeze  in  a  frai  avrds  of  0  letter  receiTcii 
lliii  morning  from  Mr.  Reeves,  under  date  of  Dec.  10,  1903. 

"I  have  not  had  time  to  go  through  your  proofs  with  any  minuteness, 
but  can  see  a^  a  glance  that  your  book  is  certain  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  ought  lo  be  as  successful  as  it  is  interesting."  I  asked  for  critic- 
isms, and  he  says :  "I  see  nothing  to  object  to,  except  that  your  remarks 
about  myself  are  a  great  deal  too  complimentary." 
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INFORMATION  BUREAU  - 

THS  TRAVELER  THROUGH  THIS  BOOK  UAY  OBTAIN  AN8WSKS 

TO  A  NUMBER  OP  SPHCIAL  QUBSTIONS 

PRBB  OP  CHARGB. 

Spcikina  btotdl]'  Ihe  p«Jad  coTcred   by  thu  hiflorj  it   from   tbe  middle  of  the 

i4tG  eenturjF  to  the  end  of  1901,  with  a  few  ftctt  relating  to  1903. 
New   Zcaluid   is  In   Auilralasia,   but  not  in   Avstnlia,   nor  ia   it    federated   with 

AuatTslia,  but  conttitule*  an  independent  Cotoor  of  Great  Britain,  laoo  mild 

aoulheaat  from  Auatralia. 
■Maori"  ii  the  name  giren  10  the  PolynealaD  nativM.     The  broad  "a"  ia  blended 

with  the  "o"  in  auch  a  war  that  it  aounda  like  Mowr;. 
An  Snglish  pound  <  £).  or  pound  al 

A  abillini  (i)  i>  14  centi,  uaually  trmilited  at  the  rate  of  ij  cenU;  a  penny  (id) 
I  New  Zealand  correspond!  to  our  Senate,  and  "Coun- 

The  Executive  Council  corretpondi  to  our  Cabinet,  and  consiata  of  the  Ministen, 
(he  Premier  and  hia  colteacues,  the  heads  of  the  various  departnoit*  of 
State. 

The  Governor  in  Council  meani  the  Goiemor  and  Executive  Council  or  Ministry. 

The  Goremor  repreaenta  England  and  ia  little  more  then  a  fisnrehead,  except  in 
reapect  to  inlercoloniil  and  intematiooa]  affaira. 

"Colonial  Office"  refers  to  the  English  OfEce  of  Sute,  which  haa  to  do  with 
colonial  relations. 

The  Premier  corresponds  to  our  President,  only  he  haa  wider  functions,  being 
not  only  chief  executive  but  leader  of  the  legialative  dcpartnienl  also. 

"Boss,"  in  the  political  aense  in  which  we  use  the  word  in  America  haa  no  applica- 
tion to  New  Zealand.  In  the  Oppoaitian  press  a  leader  who  rallies  his  nip- 
porier*  and  vigorously  pushes  meaaures  ihe  Opposition  does  not  like,  is  called 

him  (there  is  not  even  party  organiiatian  aulaide  of  Parliament),  be  cannot 
contra)  oominalicms,  for  all  nomination!  must  be  made  by  direct  petition 
of  Ihe  votera,  he  has  no  hold  on  the  Premiership  except  througb  the  continued 
confidence  of  the  House  which  haa  the  power  at  any  moment  Id  compel  bis 
retirement  or  an  appeal  to  the  people— hig  control  is  the  control  of  high  pur- 
pose and  intellectual  leaderahip. 

Reeves,  means  Wm.  Pemher  Rrevea. 
'  Haniard  means  the  New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Debates. 

A  Hundred  is  a  divisiorT  of  a  county.  The  English  hundred  originally  contained 
■  hundred  families  or  freemen  available  for  military  duty. 

P.  C.  meana  Privy  Councillor,  or  member  of  "Hia  Majeaty'a  Moat  Honorabte 
Privy  Council.'' 

G.  C  B,  means  Grand  Commander  ot  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

G.  C.  M.  G.  means  Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St.  George. 

K.  C  B.  means  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bathi 

K.   C.    M.    C.    meani   Knight   Commander   of   the  Order  of   Sl    Michael  and    St 

KL  means  Knight  Bachelor. 

SiKh  tillea  are  conferred  in  conaideration  of  distingaiabed  attainments  or  service, 

of  Royal  ^or.  (Sec  Index,  biographic  Notes.)  These  tillea 'tak "precedence 
in  England,  in  the  Order  here  ^ven.  All  of  Ihcm  e«:ept  the  P.  C  put  a 
Sir  in  front  of  the  name,  aa  Sir  Geo.  Grey,  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  Sir  Hoberl 
Stout,  etc.  Persons  having  the  apecial  honor  of  P.  C  are  addressed  as  "Right 
Honorable,"  as  the  Bt,  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Rt  Hon.  Richard  J. 
Seddon,  etc.  The  P.  C.'s  outrank  the  Sirs,  unless  the  latter  belong  to  the 
notnlity  or   are   Knighia   of  the  Garter,   or    very   high   officials  in   the   Home 

C.  M.  G.  on  p.   153  (under  Sir  Harry  Atkinson's  portrait)  should  be  K.  C  H.  G. 
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The  History  of  a  Country 

mainly  depends 
on  the  physical  conditions,  the  stock  from 
which  the  people  are  derived,  the  direc- 
tion of  attention  and  energy,  the  inter- 
actions of  educative  influences  and  insti- 
tutional development,  and  Ihc  national 
ideals  and  habits  of  thought  and  action 
that  are  evolved  thereby  and  in  their  turn 

mold  the  future 
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ClJATTKR    1. 

A  lURD'S-EYR  VIEW. 

Come  with  us  to  San  Francisco,  and  tlierc  embark  for  a 
journey  of  6,000  miles  to  the  southwest  by  way  of  HonoiitUi. 
About  half  way  we  cross  the  equator,  and  the  needle  of  our 
con:pass  turns  toward  the  south  pole.  \ow  we  are  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Our  joiiniey  is  uneveutfu!  until  we  sec 
ill  the  distance  an  unevtu  but  invitiuff  coast.  Here  let  us  drop 
anchor,  and  in  imagination  liorrow  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and 
make  a  binl's-eye  exploration  of  the  new  country. 

We  find  that  it  consists  of  three  islands,  two  lar^^e  and  one 
small.  The  northern  island  is  a  little  larger  than  Ohio  and  very 
irregular  in  shape.  The  middle  island  is  a  little  larger  than 
Illinois,'  A  plance  at  the  map  inthc  front  of  this  book  will  give 
a  Ix'tter  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  islands  to  each  other  than 
any  description  can  give. 

Taking  the  islands  as  a  group  they  are  a  little  larger  than 
(5reat  l>ritain  (F.ngland,  Scotland  and  Wales),  and  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  our  \ew  England.  Their  cxtren;e  length  is  about 
1,000  miles,  runnin<r  almost  north  and  south.  They  extend 
from  the  35th  degree  to  the  48th  degree  south  latitude.  This 
compares  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  the  region  between  the 
lines  of  latitude  which  form  the  sonthern  boundary  of  Tennessee 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Miimcsota,  llut  the  climate  is 
not  the  .same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  latitude  in  our 
onuitry,  for  the  summers  are  cooler  and  the  winters  wanner. 

With  our  eagle  eyes  we  next  observe  that  a  range  of  moun- 
tains (the  Southern  Alps)  extends  along  the  western  coaM  of 

iThe  Iragth  nr  Uir  narlhprn  Mnai  1B  riir>  niUm;  Its  greatrat  nidlb  2Sl> 

1=  diUpn  wKIc  HI  ilK  nari-owpHt  i>biT.  wnamtiv  IIiIh  IhIhikI  rrom  ihc  iiiMcnv 
iHlsad.  Tlif  IniKlh  rt  ihc  InttPr  In  ,'<L'.'>  iiiIIch:  Iih  xrnitFiiC  width  ISii  iiillw. 
and  Its  fODlFiit  anjiiTi  diUi'h.  'Dip  Hoittlipm  luliiiid  1b  very  umall  In  compnrl- 
Kon  with  th«  oth^r  two.  rcmtalnlng  mil)'  ll<t,~i  miuai'e  rollpn  (nliniit  thr.-r-ntthR 
(he  sin  nt  Rhode  Island).  aii>ai'a1i'd  (I'lim  t)ie  mtddlQ  iMland  l>y  a  siralt 
(FaveBilT  Strait),  about  18  diIIcb  wide. 
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.  2  The  Slory  of  Neiv  Zealand. 

the  middle  island.  We  also  see  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  in 
the  central  part  of  the  northern  island,  and  a  number  of  vol- 
canic peaks,  some  active  and  some  extinct.  In  this  middle 
region  of  the  northern  island  there  is  a  district  about  30  miles 
wide  and  100  miles  long,  which  contains  many  hot  springs, 
geysers,  pools  of  boiling  mud,  volcanic  cones  and  other  mani- 
festations of  the  under  world.  Clouds  of  steam  and  sulphurous 
fumes  rise  from  the  boiling  pools,  and  there  are  rumblings  in 
the  earth  which  show  that  the  central  fires  come  close  to  the 
surface  here. 

The  coast  litie  is  irregular,  many  of  the  bays  affording  excel- 
lent harbors,  and  along  the  southwest  coast  of  the  middle  island 


A  SCEXE  IN  THE  NORTHGKN  ISLAND. 

is  a  series  of  sounds,  indenting  a  mountainous  coast,  and  sur- 
passing in  beauty  and  grandeur  the  famous  fiords  of  Norway, 
Rivers  and  waterfalls  abound,  and  many  glaciers  glisten  among 
the  peaks  of  the  snowy  range. 

We  next  observe  that  noble  forests  fringe  the  coast  of  the 
northern  island,  and  that  broad,  roHing  plains  are  a  striking 
feature  of  the  middle  island,  that  rivers  and  lakes  abound,  and 
that  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  brightness  and  beauty. 
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ClIAl'TKR    2.      . 

EARLIEST  HISTORY. 

Geologically  this  is  caie  of  the  oldest  bits  of  land  now  forming 
any  part  of  tlie  earth's  surface.  It  has  been  repeatedly  sub- 
merged and  upheaved,  and  contains  excellent  deposits  of-  coal, 
in>n,  gold,  silver,  cojjper,  chrome,  graphite,  lead,  mercury, 
mineral  oils,  sulphur  and  zinc,  besides  limestone,  granite,  mar- 
ble and  other  building  stones. 

A  little  over  500  years  ago  (about  1375  A.  D.)  the  Maoris, 
a  savage  people  from  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  arrived  at  these 
islands  in  their  double  canoes.  A  double  canoe  consists  of  two 
canoes  joined  by  a  structure  or  platfonn  across  the  top  of  each. 


lllJL'ni.K  C.\NOlCS  OF  TIIIC  MAORIS. 

/ri   iKch   canoit.   joiiicd  by  platforms,   on   vkkh  deck  homts  trtrt   Imilt.   thr 

Mdied  and  itamtd  the  ilari.  vtindi  and  currcHli.  In  clouds  wtalher,  whin  Hit 
(HI  in    tlit  iky  a,rr  kiddeo.,  Iki   regular  roll  of  Ike  v.m-cl   befort  Ihi  Heady 

ilabath*t,'  carritd  roots  and  dried  6ih,  and  kad  in  the  cocoanitt  both  food  and 
rink  stored  lately  by  iiaiHre  in  the  mail  coHvenitnl  compost.  Fish  Ihty  C9uld 
•Ick  m  Ikt  my,  a»d  Ihi  raiu  replenished  their  sleek  of  aater.  Their  baalt 
tre  between  lop  and  IfO  feel  long,  n«d  were  frobably  as  good  as  the  vessels  m 
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4  The  Slory  i)f  A'ltc  Zcukmd.         C/ia[:  .'. 

l!y  means  of  such  canoes  these  daring  and  enterprising  [>eopIc 
became  the  greatest  navigators  known  nntil  the  century  of 
Columbus.  They  were  a  brown  people,  fair  sized,  heavily  built, 
strong  and  athletic,  with  intellectual  superiority  to  match.  They 
found  the  country  inhabited  by  aborigines,  of  which  we  know 
very  little.     It  is  understood  that  the  Maoris  ate  tlieni  up. 

In  1642,  Tasman,  a  Dutch  sea  captain,  sighted  the  islands, 
anchoring  in  what  is  now  called  Golden  IJay,  near  the  north- 
west point  of  the  middle  island.  He  tried  to  land  to  get 
water,  but  gave  up  the  attempt  on  account  of  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  the  natives.  He  did  not  land,  but  he  was 
the  first  white  man  to  sec  these  islands,  so  far  as  we  know. 
He  reported  his  discovery  when  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
the  Dutch  authorities  named  the  new  country  New  Zealand 
(new  sea-land).  Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  known 
about  this  country'  imtil  a  century  and  a  quarter  later,  when, 
in  1769,  Capt.  Cook  came  in  The  Endein-or  and  landed  on 
the  northern  island  at  Poverty  IJay,  where  the  town  of  Gisbome 
is  now  situated.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to  .set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  this  new  country.  He  shot  a  few  of  the  natives  who 
opposed  him,  and  they  returned  the  compliment  by  killing  and 
eating  the  entire  crew  of  a  Ijoat  l>elonging  to  his  companion 
ship  The  Adventure.  For  the  most  part,  however,  his  rela- 
tions with  the  natives  were  pleasant.  He  gave  them  some 
seed  i)otatoes  and  the  seed  of  cabbages  and  turnips,  an<l  turned 
jiigs  and  fowls  loo.fe  to  furnish  them  with  meat.  From  these 
pigs  are  supi)osed  to  have  come  the  wild  pigs  that  are  still  shut 
in  the  forests.  He  sailed  entirely  around  the  group,  and 
passed  between  the  northern  and  middle  islands  through  what  is 
now  called  Cook's  Strait,  He  again  visited  the  islands  in 
1773,  1774  and  1777,  He  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his 
observations  which  attractc<l  much  attention.  After  that, 
whalers  and  traders  Ijcgan  to  visit  the  new  country,  and  in 
course  of  time  a  few  settlers  came  and  started  the  building  of  a 
colony. 

The  natives  took  Cook's  sliip,  ihe  Undearor.  for  a  Rianl  wliitp- 
winged  sea-bird,  ami  htr  pinnace  for  a  young  litrd.  They  also  iIiohkIiI 
ihat  ihe  discharge  of  ihc  guns  was  divine  thmider  and  that  tht  white 
men  were  gods,  an  opinion  tlify  haic  modified  sonicivhiit   since. 

The  slory  was  taken  down  from  tin-  lips  of  an  ulil  Maori  named 
Taniwha.  who  wtis  a  Ihjv  al  ihe  time  of  O'.'k"?  vi^i.  anil  whn  lived  to  he 
ninety  years  old. 
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CAI'TAIN  COUK, 

The  DiKovtriT  and  tj<,il.,rcr  of  X<:w  Zealand.   1769. 

Jomcs 

Cunt  a-ai  (f.c  loi.  s^  a>i  agricultural  laborer  in    Y^rksltire.   17*.     He 

ctiplain  in  llic  raval  liafy.  and  one  0/  F.agland't  frcatrit  naj-igalori  and 

.,    t.rphri-K    Ihr    FaciAc   and   Soolhtrn    Ocean,    and   adding   grialh    '■> 

atrophic 

ofd  Sew  Zealan.!.     He  met  his  Jeulli,  February  14.  1J79.  at  the  ha^di  o/ 

11   lilt  island   of  Haa-aii.  whilt  trying  to  reeoi-er  a   baal   that   had  been 

\un   lra< 

II  the  "Diic/K'try." 
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"The  people  at  Mercury  Hay  knew  al  once,"  says  Taniwha.  "llial  the 
English  were  goblins,  because  a  boat's  crew  pulled  ashore,  rowing  with 
their  backs  to  the  land.  Only  goblins  have  eyes  in  the  backs  of  their 
heads.  When  these  creatures  stepped  on  to  the  beach  all  the  natives 
retreated  and  the  children  ran  into  the  bush.  But  seeing  that  the 
wondrous  beings  walked  peaceably  about  picking  up  stones  and  grasses 
and  finally  eating  oysters,  they  said  to  each  other,  'Perhaps  these 
goblins  are  not  like  our  Maori  gobhns."  and,  taking  courage,  offered 
ihem  sweet  potatoes,  and  even  lit  a  fire  and  roasted  cockles  for  them. 
When  one  of  the  straiigers  pointed  a  walking-staff  he  had  in  his  hand 
al  a  cormorant  sitting  on  a  dead  tree,  and  there  was  a  flash  of  Ughtnints 
and  a  clap  of  thunder,  followed  by  the  cormorant's  fall,  there  was 
another  stampede  into  the  bush.  But  the  goblins  laughed  so  good 
humoredly  that  the  children  took  heart  to  return  and  look  al  the  fallen 
bird.     Yes,  it  was  dead;  but  what  killed  it!  and  still  the  wonder  grew! 


A   MAORI  FAMILY  AT  DUSKY  BAY,  N.  Z. 
Ftom  ikttch  in  Cookt  I'oyaga. 

The  Eiidraior  lay  in  the  bay  for  some  time,  and  a  brisk  trade  grew 
lip  between  ship  and  shore.  On  one  great,  never- to-be- forgot  ten  day 
little  Taniwha  and  some  of  his  play-fellows  were  taken  out  in  a  canoe 
and  went  on  board  the  magic  ship, 

"Then  they  saw  the  captain  draw  black  marks  on  the  quarter-deck 
and  make  a  speech  to  the  natives,  pointing  towards  the  coast.  'The 
goblins  want  to  know  the  shape  of  the  country,'  said  a  quick-witted  old 
chief,  and,  rising  up,  he  drew  with  charcoal  a  map  of  The  Pish  of  Maui. 
from  the  Glittering  Lake  at  the  extreme  south  to  Land's  End  in  the  far 
North." 

Taniwha  describes  how  a  chief  was  shot  by  Lieutenant  Core  for 
stealing  a   piece  of  calico.     The   thief  offered  to   sell   a   dogskin   cloak. 
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!,ife  in  the  Islands,  y 

but  when  the  calicu  was  handed  down  over  the  bulwarks  into  his  canue, 
which  was  alongside  the  Bttdeirvor,  he  simply  took  it,  gave  nothing  in 
return,  and  told  his  comrades  to  paddle  to  land. 

"They  paddled  away.  The  goblin  went  down  into  the  hold  of  the 
ship,  but  soon  came  up  with  a  walking-stick  in  his  hand,  and  pointed 
it  at  the  canoe.  Thunder  pealed  and  lightning  flashed,  but  those  in  the 
canoe  paddled  on.  Then  they  landed;  eight  rose  to  leave  the  canoe, 
but  the  chieE  &at  still  with  his  dogskin  mat  and  the  goblin's  garment 
under  his  feet.  His  companions  called  him,  but  he  did  not  answer. 
One  of  them  shook  him  and  the  chief  fell  back  into  the  hold  of  the 
canoe,  and  blood  was  seen  on  his  clothing  and  a  hole  in  his  back." 

The  tribe  decided  that  as  the  chief  had  stolen  the  calico,  his  death 
ought  not  to  be  avenged,  but  that  as  he  had  paid  for  it  with  his  life  he 
should  keep  it.    So  it  was  buried  with  him. 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  land  was  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  animal  life,  except  in  the  sea  and  air.  Fish  were  plentiful, 
and  in  great  variety,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  birds.  There 
were  no  mammals  (animals  that  gave  birth  to  living  young), 
except  two  species  of  bat ;  no  dc^s,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  wolves, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  no  wild  beasts,  no  snakes,  ■  no  venomous 
reptiles  or  insects.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
conditions  in  New  Zealand  are  in  any  way  unfavorable  to  the 
existence  of  animal  life;  on  the  contrary,  both  domestic  and 
wild  animals  that  have  been  introduced  there  have  multiplied 
and  thrived  in  a  reinarkable  way.  For  example,  sheep  flourish 
so  that  mutton  and  wool  have  long  been  two  of  the  leading 
exports;  and  rabbits  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  they  became 
a  pest,  and  farmers  fought  them  with  traps,  poison  and  barbed- 
wire  fences,  but  now  they  are  turned  to' some  account  by 
exporting  the  dressed  bodies  in  a  frozen  condition  to  England 
by  the  shipload. 

As  to  vegetation,  many  excellent  varieties  of  timber  trees, 
as  beech,  pine,  cedar,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  forests.  Flax  is  a 
native  plant,  from  the  fibre  of  which  the  Maoris  made  blankets 
and  clothing.  American  and  European  cereals,  vegetables  and 
fruits  have  been  introduced,  and  they  flourish  remarkably.  The 
watercress,  introduced  by  accident  probably  in  badly-sifted 
grass  seed,  increased  so  fast  that  it  threatened  to  choke  half  the 
streams.  The  sweetbriar,  another  invader,  grows  tall  enough 
to  arch  over  the  head  of  a  man  on  horseback ;  and  has  extended 
its  domain  so  rapidly  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
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vegetable  pests  of  the  country.,  Tlie  resin  of  the  Kauri,  a 
native  jjiiin  tree,  is  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  the  country.  It 
is  used  in  the  man  Li fact  11  re  of  oil  vamishcs,  and  also  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  amber. 

Insect  life  is  less  prevalent  than  in  America  or  Europe.  The 
bee,  the  fly  and  ihe  flea  have  been  introduced — the  two  latlcr 
I>erhaps  by  accident. 


During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  wbaling  and 
trading  vessels  came  in  increasing  numbers,  but  no  event  of 
importance  occurred  till  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  in  1814. 
It  was  learned  that  the  Maoris  were  a  very  superior  race  of 
savages,  and  Chrislian  propagandists  saw  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  and  a  duty.  The  leader  of  the  missionaries  was 
Samuel  Marsdeii,  the  chaplain  of  New  South  \Vales. 

This  ajKistle  to  the  Maoris  was  a  plain,  imassuming,  kindly 
man,  who  made  no  claim  to  scholarship,  brilliancy,  wealth  or 
rank;  but  had  a  jiractical  working  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  Chri.flianization  of  the  world. 
While  retuniing  to  Sydney  from  a  visit  lo  England  in  l8oy. 
be  noticed  on  Ihe  ship  a  brown-skinned  ragged  man,  whose 
forlorn  condition  awakcneil  bis  s>'nipathy.  Sick  and  weak 
and  racked  with  a  violent  cough,  the  jwior  man  seenieil  to  have 
hut  a  short  time  to  live.  Jlarsden  did  his  utmost  to  care  for 
him,  and  through  bis  kindness  and  help  4be  man  recovered 
with  a  lifelong  gratitude  in  his  heart  to  the  loving  missionary. 
Tlie  brown  man  proved  to  be  young  Ruatara,  a  Maori  of  high 
rank,  and  relative  of  two  famous  chiefs,  Te  Paki  and  HfMigi. 
He  was  returning  from  a  five  years'  cruise  in  which  he  bad 
been  badly  treated  by  whalers  and  .shipmasters.  He  stayed  six 
months  in  ilarsden's  home  in  Sydney,  when  be  went  back  to 
New  J^ealand  with  .some  wheat  seed,  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  and  boundless  love  and  respect  for  the  great 
missionary. 

"The  wheat,  which  was  given  lo  the  chiefs  by  Ruatara,  and 
sown,  converted  into  bread  and  calen  tbrougbont  New  Zealand 
before  tbc  chaplain  jnit  his  f(Mit  on  the  soil,  was  a  mighty  factor 
in  preparing  tbc  savage  mind  lo  listen  lo  the  words  of  life 
from  the  lip.s  of  our  apostle."'     The  missionaries  look  with 
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llitiii  a  horse  and  some  cattle,  sheep,  gnats,  pigs  and  poultry. 
The  natives  were  amazed  at  the  horse  and  cows,  especially  on 
seeing  one  of  the  missionaries  riding  the  horse,  which  they 
called  a  big  dog. 

It  was  Marsden's  idea  that  the  arts  of  civilization  should 
prepare  the  way  for  Christianization.  So  the  missionaries 
gave  the  Maoris  better  methods  of  agriculture,  and  various 
simple  arts  and  handicrafts;  and  opened  schools  for  their 
instruction.  The  news  of  these  helpful  novelties  went  like 
lightning  through  the  land,  and  many  chiefs  visited  the  mis- 
sion station  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  invited  the  missionaries 
to  come  and  do  similar  work  among  their  tribes.  A  little 
later  the  missionaries,  with  the  aid  of  philologists  in  England, 
reduced  the  Maori  tongue  to  a  written  language,  which  the 
natives  had  not  before  possessed ;  and  translated  the  Scriptures 
and  other  works  into  Maori.  Thus  through  the  influence  of 
Ruatara  and  the  value  of  their  ^gifts  and  instruction  along 
industrial  and  civilizing  lines,  the  missionaries  were  cordially 
received  in  the  cannibal  islands. 

The  Maoris  were  and  are  a  most  intercsiing  people;  brown  skinned, 
with  large  dark  eyes,  regular  while  leelh,  and  wavy  black  hair  (tho 
Angas  says  he  found  a  few  light-haired  natives  in  the  interior),  athletic, 
warlike,  cannit>alistic,  intelligent,  and  receptive  of  civihzation.  The 
men  were  broad  and  solidly  built,  of  medium  height  a^  a  rule,  tho 
some  were  6  and  even  f/i  feet  tail.  The  body  was  long  and  the  legs 
short;  the  face  calm,  often  well  formed,  and  sometimes  very  hand- 
some. They  numbered  100,000  to  160,000,  according  to  various  esti- 
mates, and  were  divided  into  18  nations,  each  nation  having  many  tribes. 
These  tribes  were  addicted  to  killing  and  eating  each  other,  and  con- 
tinued CO  indulge  in  this  pastime  long  after  the  missionaries  came; 
tho  Marsden's  influence  was  so  great  that  he  was  frequently  able  to 
prevent  battle  if  he  were  in  the  region  of  the  threatened  comliat. 

When  the  savages  learned  to  use  firearms  the  tribes  killed  each 
other  off  almost  as   fast  as  the   whites   are   able   to  kill   each   other,* 


i-ould  be  had.  Tbey  Bcx)n  became  pager  to  trade.  Fine  maKlH  BuO  spars  grew 
In  their  forpsta.  Htrange  weapons,  oraaments.  flaieo  Karmenls,  food.  tCc, 
vere  alao  olTprpil  the  seaiopD  wlio  came  to  limit  tbe  whales  and  fur  neat  that 
abounded  in  tbe  aurrouDilIng  8«a8,  B^'alilen  all  tlilx  a  ghastly  tinde  sprang 
up  In  tattoopd  lieada.  A  good  one  would  bring  as  mui-b  ati  JIOO.  When  the 
natural  aujiplf  ot  enemies  heads,  trophirs  of  battle,  ran  short,  scares,  who 
had  never  eiijoyed  the  artistic  pr'vll«ge  of  bring  tattoed,  bad  their  fac«s  pre- 
pared for  market.  Sometimes  a  slave  after  monihs  of  painful  preparation 
had  the  audaelly  to  run  away  vlth  his  head  before  the  day  of  sale  and 
dn-api ration.  When    these    barharinns    fiiimd    they    onuld    use    lutisketa   ai 
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llio  tlifir  first  use  of  iiowilur  and  IkiII  was  vfry  iiacific.  It  is  said  llial 
Caplaiii  Cook  gave  a  native  chiof  a  gmi  and  some  powder  and  lead. 
Tile  first  man  who  firi'd  ilie  iiitisket  was  so  frlBlm-ned  by  ihe  report 
and  recoil  tlial  lie  flung  it  away  into  tlie  sea.  Tlic  natives  planted  the 
powder  in  tlie  gronnd  Uolieving  ii  to  lie  caiibagc  seed.  Of  the  lead 
lliey  made  an  axe,  and  when  the  axe  licnt  at  the  first  blow,  tliey  put  it 
in  the  fire  to  harden  il.  When  it  began  to  riiti  alwiiit  like  water  they 
tried  to  guide  it  ont  of  the  fire  with  slicks.  Knt  it  broke  in  pieces,  and 
they  gave  up  the  atlempi. 

Human  flesh  was  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Hut  il  was  a  dis- 
grace to  be  eaten  or  to  have  your  relatives  devoured.  Their  favorite 
metliod  o(  denunciation  or  insult  was  to  say;  "I'll  eat  you;"  or,  "I'll 
teed  on  your  parents;"  or,  "Your  father  was  chewed."  Yale  and  other 
early  observers  .say  the  Maoris  were  fond  of  roasted  niaii-e  and  sweet 
potatoes,  fried  fish,  pigeons,  etc.  They  ate  two  meals  a  day,  at  ii  A.  M. 
and  at  night;  but  were  iiibbbng  constantly  between  times.  They 
chewed  Kauri-pum  (a  tough  pinc-lrte  exudation)  and  passed  the  same 
chew  undiminished  from  person  to  person  till  it  had  gone  round  the 
company.     This  fashion  the  mis.'-ionarics  did  not  fall  in  with. 


HoHii  (or  SImngie  ai  svrnc  -t  "'(-  •>' 

boats   lia-.e  ill  i.'^'i  n    r-wc-ful    .l/.i". 

thi^f.  S'Ao  mm.ilcsu.1  miwk   l,w«,l,l., 

■   {or  the   mi'iiannnrt.   ,in<l   wax  n-it,   1 

Bttglnad  la  aid  in  Ihe  traiisl.iiio«  of  II. 


■My  th-ft  porliox  of  il  K'Ar 


«(fri  10  aiirf  u.      This  husi  liui  cnn 
i-oo.l  by  lloi-gi  himitir  uilh  a  ruJi 


■YHK  ".N.M'UMCn.N  (Jl-  Till;  .\1.\( 


<.t  two  ehl'ets  to  Knglnnd  in  1k:;.i.  i.>  lirip  t™n«in(p  llip  Serliitiir™  Int.. 
Msoi'l.  llief  wpi'p  lionized,  anil  one  at  Ihem,  lliingl,  (tag  iirosputed  witli  a 
suit  of  armur  l>y  KiUK  Cpoifiv  IV.  lli'iirlnR  llint  li!>i  Irllie  ukh  at  war.  IIoukI 
Hold  all  lie  hart  eiiTpt  IiIh  finu.ir,  Ir.iiKlit  3iHi  luiiHkptH  wlili  quant.lips  ot 
imwder  nnu  lead.  Hnd  landnl  In  Xvw  /j-iilnud  di-lermlnnl  Ki  linilale  Naimlenu. 
IIIR  lurklpKR  cnprnlra  aimed  .iiily  with  mienm  and  tonmliawkH  and  l-IiiIik.  verf 
killed,  enslaved,  and  nttm  lijr  linttallnnB.  Wlcl"  ilNli'lctH  were  iin-ppt  Imiip  oI 
liHiple,  Tlie  trade  In  miitliuis  niii)  powder  Iveainc  rinnllr.  Tlie  trlUen  wiiuM 
sell  nnylliinK.  lax.  Ilniiirr.  pulativii.  i 
pn>r1oiia  land  to  fiet  Hie  only  tiling  t 
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The  clothing  of  ihe  natives  consislud  uf  Daxeii  mats,  which  they 
wrapped  about  their  shoulders;  tho  frequenlly'they  wore  nothing  but 
a  breech  cloth.  When  European  gamionts  came  the  Maoris  soon 
caughl  the  idea  tliat  dress  was  not  so  much  for  use  or  comfort  as  for 
display,  and  no  niatter  how  many  suits  or  dresses  a  person  might  have, 
the  aim  was  to  wear  them  all  at  once,  especially  on  Sunday.  A  mis- 
sionary, writing  in  1835,  says:  "I  have  seen  a  Maori  come  into  the 
chapel  with  the  sleeves  of  an  old  gown  drawn  on  as  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings; 2  small  baskets  fastened  on  llie  feet  as  shoes,  and  several  dresses 
one  over  another  so  arranged  that  yon  could  see  (he  fioimce  of  one, 
the  body  of  a  second,  the  sleeves  of  a  third,  and  the  collar  of  a  fourth; 
with  a  piece  of  striped  shirt  thrown  over  the  shonlders  for  a  shawl; 
and  a  pair  of  (rouiiers  hung  round  the  neck  as  a  boa;  and  so  common 
were  such  methods  of  attire  that  a  person  ,w  decked  and  adorned 
could  enter  chapel  in  the  midst  of  service  withcnil  exciting  the  slightest 
attention  from  the  congregation." 

Among  the  inducements  for  attending  religious  meetings  and  culti- 
vating the  missionaries  were  the  gifts  of  clothing  bestowed  from  time 
to  time  at  the  mission,  and  the  opporltmity  for  showing  them  in  cltapel. 
Human  nature  is  much  the  same  among  primitive  Polynesians  as  among 


MAORI  SIGXATURE  TO  .■> 

Tfc*  Uaorv  t*ttai<ed  tktit  faces  and  hnJirs  -• 
If  dtiigit  in  lach  face  was  distiacliit.  nol  dnl-li 
oa  fact  marl,,  ce«sliluled  his  «ame.     Living  or  i 


a  diid  was  drawn,  the  missioHarics  wtrt 
ed,  at  Ihe  Maori,  cQ^td  not  virile.  Hongi 
face  of  KbhO,  Ihe  chief  conveying  Ihe  lant 
la'i  assent.  The  suggestion  t™j  adofied,  t 
ing  Maori  deeds  m  the  early  days. 


cultured  Americans,  One  old  Maori,  who  had  received  several  blankets, 
etc.,  from  the  missionaries,  came  one  day  for  another  gift.  The  mis- 
sionary told  him  there  was  nothing  more  for  him.  ".-Ml  right,"  he 
said,  "no  more  blankets,  no  more  hallehijahs,"  The  natives  soon 
learned  to  talk  a  few  words  of  English,  tho  the  pronoims  bothered  thcni 
a  good  deal.  A  stranger  seeing  a  Maori  trying  to  milk,  but  getting 
little  of  the  lacteal  juice,  remarked  that  the  cow  did  not  have  much 
milk.  The  native  replied:  "Ob.  he's  k''1  ph'nly  milk  inside,  but  she  " 
won't  let  them  down,'' 
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A   MAORI  GIRL. 

M-rriagt  tfaj  d  -■»}■  !i<«plt  -fair  far  a  Maori  ti'l-  He  t-lhir  or  cki.f 
(uktd  if  Iht  ONU  wiiling.  Sht  laid:  "Yri,"  or  '/  juB/ioi«  to."  And  tA*  fatlitr 
or  chitf  t>""  *»''  '"  '*'  """>  I'  I"  *"  tuife,  along  ailk  ai  many  mart  at  hi  choic 
to  have.    Divorct  iwj  rgualls  taty.  and  caKsialid  iimply  in  turning  your  ii'ilt  uuj 

Tkt  niamtn  wnt  tai  mati  for  garminli,  madt  baskels.  dug  ftrn  roott  and  potalois, 
caattd,  anif  carrird  heavy  loadi  ufon  Ihcir  backs  (tht  Maorii  having  na  horns  or 
alhtr  btaiti  of  burden  eictft  their  wives  and  tiavts):  tnkile  (ft*  mm  fought,  Sshed. 
ipeared  or  netted  birds,  made  prenslane  tonohavrki,  hatchets,  spears,  etc.,  built 
housei,  dug  out  canoes,  and  cvriivincd  !hc  Helds  v-ilh  long  n-ooden  ifodef. 
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Tilt  Maoris  had  rinlc  lulls  of  long  poles  tliatclied  and  woven  Willi 
liTOad  grass  leaves,  Tlie  l.ariis  were  iiiiieli  like  llie  liuuses.  only  iK-tlcr 
Iniilt,  and  raised  on  jhwis  to  keep  llio  rals  from  eating  the  corn.  etc. 
They  have  a  taste  for  proiierty  and  have  learned  to  liiiild  excellent 
lionscs,  and  have  aci|iiired  over  .joo.coo  sheep,  30.000  cattle  and  many 

On  Sunday,  thousands  of  Maoris  wonld  crime  23  or  .W  miles  in  their 
cances  to  hear  preaching.  They  soon  ie;inied  to  respoet  the  day.  and 
wonid  not  tight  or  steal  on  Sniiday,  nor  go  pig-lumting  or  load  a  l)oat. 
They  would  not  swear  in  a  ln^it  for  fear  of  accident.  Their  sense  of 
jnstice  was  mixed.  If  a  hushand  alloMtd  nnylhing  lo  happen  to  his 
iiife.  her  relatives  came  and  stole  all  he  had.     It  was  deemed. all  right 


TL'I'.M  CUr.V  (OR  TK  I'EHI)  iSjS. 

AUha  Tvpai  -^oj  n  fin-^-ri«l  chief  an,l  his  fi'nflc  acre  ^m  miles  firm  Hoogi't 
U-rrilory.  he  suffered  jftvrt  (/j•/■^./  a(  Ihe  h„xuls_o(  Hongi  vilh  his  EiikIisIx  niuskeli. 

boarded  the  "(■'niHia  .'o  traH!'ne""c.Jcl\afHag  'through  cJoh'si'rai"  Capldi«  Key- 
uvldt  ordered  hm  off.  bul  THfai  s.u,l:  "A,..  <;»  £i.r,./.<-.  see  King  Georgy.-  The 
eaflain  Iheii  ordered  three  if  his  similes!  s-il-rs  !a  throw  the  chief  az-crhoard.     KrrI 


and.  seeing  the  ivlue  of  Tul- 
IroHsfer  the  chief  lo  Ihe  .-Im,, 


'"*'«  yf ™»,  i  Lfr"-"„"r     V 


lieflolhe.-lou'  ■    :  .'/  ,i  weal  l,>  Knglaiid.     lie 
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to  steal  anyway  if  you  didn't  get  {ound  out  too  soon ;  except  thai  one 
must  not  steal  from  a  chief  or  his  family  unless  he  was  of  the  same 
rank.  With  this  proviso  one  might  steal,  and  if  he  could  keep  the 
stolen  property  hidden  for  three  days  it  would  belong  to  him.  Stealing, 
however,  was  regarded  in  a  different  light  after  the  missionary  view 
became  known.  For  example,  a  Maori  who  stole  a  bag  of  sugar  was 
compelled  by  his  chief  to  pay  the  storekeeper  and  also  to  pay  damages 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  for  the  loss  of  credit  the  community  had 
suffered  with  the  whites.  While  the  natives  held  the  better  class  of 
whites,  and  especially  the  missionaries,  in  high  esteem,  they  were  not 
blind  to  the  human  nature  in  thnr  teachers,  A  bright-eyed  Maori 
laid  one  day:  "You  missionaries  are  leaching  us  to  look  up  to  heaven, 
but  your  own  eyes  are  all  the  time  directed  on  the  earth," 

The  chieftainship  was  hereditary  but  not  absolute.  A  chief  could 
not  sell  land  or  make  war  or  peace  without  the  authority  of  (h«  council, 
or  assembly  of  the  people.    The  women  spoke  and  voted  in  the  councils; 


TUPAI'S  SIGNATURE. 

.■ing  of  thr  Uloo  ilaiiu  on  Tupai'i  fact  «"i  "wd*  ^X  himiill  mlhovl 
\t  Boi  in  Livirpool.     It  mu  his  autografh.     Tufai  tKU  li(pt  buty  foT 
igrapk  and  cuHoiily  huHltrt  in  Enilanil. 
• ■■■    -    -Uilt  boHt  cliiitl,  drivin  in   with  a  mallei.     Tht 


wtrt     cut     on     thi     < 

blaai  m  Kipti  away  - ,...,.. ,. 

VTy  painful;  »nly  a  smoll  arta  could  be  decorated  at  a  time.  Tate  »«.'  "/I 
seldom  that  ohv  Uaeri  is  f^lly  lalooed  on  all  those  parU  irhrrt  lalvetng  it  n 
toman  (facts    hips  and  Ihigkj)  before  he  has  patted  the  meridian  tf  life'' 


vvnnd.     The  proceii 


tAnp  quite  nncomjoriabU  for  the  snbjert  ht  mu  rngnving  by  dWi-inj  tht  cSiiei 
the  pain)  or  by  bungling  thf  design,  being  careless  aboul  th<  purity  of  the  pif 
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cliicFs  atid  free  men  haJ  as  many  wives  as  lliey  chose,  and  a  chief  was 
usually  plural  on  the  feminine  side  of  his  family.  Tlie  oldest  wife  was 
the  princiital  one.  and  it  is  said  there  was  no  jealousy  among  a  man's 
belter  Imlvc^.  There  was  no  marriage  ceremony,  except  the  giving 
of  the  girl  by  the  father  or  chief.  Divorce  consisted  in  turning  your 
wife  out  of  doors.  Morality  was  not  much  esteemed  till  after  mar- 
riage; then  it  became  compulsory  on  pain  of  death. 

Siicli  were  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  savages  to 
whom  the  niissioiiaries  carried  civilization  and  the  Gospel,  and 
h_\'  their  labors  (hd  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  white  coloniza- 
lion.  The  Maoris  appreciated  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  arts  and  implements  they  bronght.  They 
gave  the  missionaries  land  and  food  an<l  a  cordial  hearing, 
but  baptisms  were  very  few  up  to  1830. 

I'etween  1830  and  1840  abont  oiic-fourth  of  the  Maoris  were 
converted  to  Christiaiiilv,  and  the  converts  rang  so  true  that 


The  Ubot'u  had  ito  idols  ar  gods  that  they  a.-arshiffeJ.  77i,-v  'made  s.'.U  Ur 
duiHii'riirHf.  iiDl  f«r  reliiious  or  business  /••"poses-  fht-y  find  na  n^Iioii  .;  ,i 
intrrmi  bifinr.  km  lAr*  bclin'cJ  in  spirits  u-iw  coulii  make  thUgs  r.-rv  hh.viii- 
fai  table. 

ihey  earnestly  opposed  cannibalism,  slavery  and  war,  allbo 
these  institutions  were  all  deeply  inbedded  in  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  their  race. 

The  progress  of  the  missionary  work  from  1840  was  con- 
slant  and  rapid"  until  the  Christian izat ion  of  the  race  was  prac- 
tically complete.  From  the  first  the  missionaries  were  wel- 
ainied.  and  it  may  he  said  to  the  credit  of  both  sides  that  for 

'1\k  Unit  to  lonrpas  (-liiixtlanlly  vbk  n  chkr  imnKHl  Itani;!,  Ktionnn 
hilT't'iPd  S'llt.  1-1.  l**^-'-.  ten  yearn  Hfler  tlie  iirssi,  n  kiih  r,,itp.l"(i.  In  IHr.O 
ll    it    I'HtlmnlPcl    that   :!r>.<<WJ    out    ul    .'.<>.u(>u    MuuilH    Hurl    ]>ruf<'>«>eJ    ilie    n.'iv 


first  SelUcmcnIs.  19 

50  jtars  iiu  ii'iissioiiary  lust  liis  lift  by  llic  haml  of  a  Maori, 
and  during  that  time  the  race  was  changed  from  cannibalistic 
savages  to  Christians.  They  attested  their  sincerity  by  volun- 
tarily liberating  their  slaves  without  compensation  or  reward. 
Rven  before  their  conversion,  in  spite  of  tiieir  cannibalism  and 
incessant  tribal  wars,  the  Maoris  were  one  of  the  finest  bodies 
nf  savages  that  have  been  found.  They  held  their  land  in 
common  as  the  property  of  the  tribe,  and  agriculture,  fishing  and 
fowling  were  the  work  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
In  their  wars  with  the  whites  in  1843  and  1845  and  almost 
continuously  from  i860  to  1870,  the  Maoris  fought  with  great 
courage  and  vigor.  Piut  they  have  long  since  given  up  cannibal- 
ism an<l  war.    For  over  30  years  they  have  been  peaceful,  law- 


it    KaILV    1>A¥S  Ot   lUK    MkOlI    MlUIOHS. 

tht  tltt  Maarit  tin  arU  of  civilmd  lilt  OHrJ  Iht 

111.  "rht  BMe"n"otl°cT''l,o'ks'^t  t!ani£ud 
ry  madt.  .Salivt,  utrc  Iraintd  le  Itach  in  tkr 
,     The  Maoris  now  have  ma<,y  exciUent  scheoli. 

uhite  chUdren.  romping,  iludyiag  apd  reciting  uilk  Iht  uhtli  boyi  and  girli  an 

abiding  citizens.  I'oth  men  and  women  are  now  voters  in  New 
Zealand,  six  of  the  race  are  members  of  Parliament,  four  in 
ihe  House  and  two  in  the  Senate,  and  one  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinct- 

ICAHl.V    SKTTI.nMF-.VTS. 

The   first   attempt   to   form   a   settlement   in   Xew   /Zealand 
occurred  in  1825.  but  it  failed  on  account  of  the  savage  condi- 
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tion  of  the  natives.  In  consequence  of  frequent  visits  of  whal- 
ing vessels  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  a  settlement  grew  up  there, 
and  in  1833,  Mr.  Busby  was  sent  there  as  British  Resident. 
A  number  of  Europeans,  generally  men  of  low  character, 
gradually  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  married 
native  women.  In  1839  a  New  Zealand  Company  was  formed 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  \ew  Zealand;  and 
its  first  body  of  emigrants  landed  in  1840,  and  this  settlement 
has  now  become  the  city  of  Wellington.  From  this  time  on, 
settlements  gradually  increased  in  number  and  size,  but  there 
were  many  difficulties  with  the  natives,  particulariy  t 


KORORAREKA,  1835. 

Tht  First  Setltemeni  »t  (he  Bay  of  Iilinda. 

Cook  landtd  al  -Povrrly  Bay"  on  Ike  fa<l  coasi -ol  llie  Svrlh  IslanJ.  Oclober 
»,  1769,  and  Ttaclttd  <**  ■■Bay  of  Islands,"  300  mUei'  laU  furthrr  north.  M  <*» 
iTIh  of  Anftmber,  IJ69.    By  lS}-t-  ""'len  Buiby  arri-.cd,  Ihcrc  Trfrc  lomtlhint  likt  •' 

Australia.  As  many  at  3}  (argi  Khaling  ships  K-eri  counted  at  ont  time  In  this 
hay.  Whalts  wire  plentiful  io  fix  Sen  Zealand  seas,  and  Saxon  nm  shops  and 
Maori  houris  n-ete  plentiful  en  short. 

ing  land  titles.  In  1861  rich  deposits  of  gold  were  discovered, 
causing  a  rush  and  sudden  increase  of  the  population.  In 
1840  the  white  population  numbered  about  2.000,  and  the 
Maoris  something  like  60,000.  In  1853  the  whites  were  30,000 
strong.  The  natives  diminished  while  the  whites  increased  so 
that  about  1857  the  two  were  equal.  In  1861  the  while  popu- 
lation had  risen  to  99,021,  in  1864  to  172,158,  and  in  1874  to 
290.514,  when  tlic  Maoris  were  found  to  number  only  45.470. 


Chapter  3. 
ANNEXATION. 

From  early  years  the  traders  and  settlers  desired  the  protec- 
tion of  England,  and  the  friends  of  colonization  in  England 
were  anxious  that  Great  Britain  should  annex  the  country. 
The  missionaries  on  the  other  hand  opposed  annexation  at 
first,  because  they  feared  its  effects  on  the  natives  and  their 
conversion.  The  strong  influx  of  Europeans  likely  to  follow 
annexation,  with  the  saloon,  the  brothel,  the  gambling  den  and 
other  accompaniments  of  English  civilization,  and  the  cruel 
wars  almost  certain  to  result  from  the  rapid  settlement  of  a 
country  full  of  savages,  were  not  calculated  to  hasten  the 
development  of  true  Christianity.  Savagery  and  cannibalism 
were  sufficient  obstacles  without  the  white  man's  amusements 
and  conflicts  of  trade  and  conquest. 

The  English  Government  not  only  regarded  the  opinions  of 
the  missionaries  as  entitled  to  special  consideration,  but  had 
a  further  reason  for  discountenancing  annexation.  When  the 
friends  of  colonization  sent  a  deputation  in  1829  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  Prime  Minister,  to  urge  the  acquirement  and 
settlement  of  New  Zealand,  the  Duke  said  Great  Britain  had 
colonies  enough,  England's  appetite  for  land  was  not  as  keen, 
just  then  as  usual.  Her  efforts  to  assimilate  America  had 
resulted  in  a  fit  of  imperial  indigestion.  Her  experience  with 
the  new  world  had  caused  her  to  loSe  all  confidence  in  colonies. 
The  Duke  regarded  them  as  dangerous  explosives. 


For  years  this  feeling  and  the  opposition  of  the  missionaries 
kept  the  home  Government  from  doing  anything,  except  send- 
ing James  Busby  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  as  British  Resident  in 
1833.  He  had  no  force  behind  him,  except  $i,oc»  a  year  to 
distribute  in  presents  to  the  native  chiefs,  and  he  did  nothing 
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except  acquire  the  nickname  of  "the  ship  without  guns,"  and 
win  the  laugh  for  a  comic  scheme  of  federating  the  Maoris 
into  a  nation  with  a  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  Federal 
Cixistitution.  He  induced  35  of  the  northern  chiefs  to  accept 
the  plan  in  1835,  with  the  title,  "The  United  Tribes  of  New 
Zealand."  The  purpose  was  good,  but  the  conditions  impos- 
sible. A  race  of  savages  still  largely  immersed  in  war  and 
sundered  by  numberless  feuds  and  tribal  divisions  could  not 
be  welded  into  a  nation  by  a  paper  constitution.  Tliey  could 
not  even  work  a  Congress,  let  alone  the  judicial,  electoral  aiul 
other  machinery  of  civilized  government.  So  a  little  laughter 
and  some  snubbing  from  Mr.  Busby's  official  superiors  were 
the  only  consequences  of  his  effort  to  federate  New  Zealand's 
man-eaters  under  parliamentary  institutions. 

Influences  were  at  work,  however,  leading  the  Government 
to  look  more  and  more  favorably  on  annexation.  Gibbon 
Wakefield  and  others  interested  in  colonizing  the  new  country, 
organized  the  New  Zealand  Company  in  England,  and  brought 
pressure  to  bear  in  high  quarters,  and  events  in  the  islands 
gradually  transfonned  the  missionaries  info  advocates  of 
annexation.  ' 

THE  pki;ncii. 

A  French  Baron  (de  Thierry)  declared  himself  "King  of 
New  Zealand,"  and  tried  to  enlist  the  sympathj'  of  the  French 
Government,  "Another  Frenchman,  Langlois,  professed  to 
have  bought  300,000  acres  in  the  middle  island.  A  French 
Company  was  formed  to  colonize  Langlois'  land.  In  this  com- 
pany, Louis  Phillippe  was  a  shareholder.  In  1837  French 
Catholic  missionaries,  under  Pompallier,  were  sent  to  labor 
among  the  Maoris.  The  English  missionaries  were  now 
inclined  to  favor  British  annexation.  They  did  not  want  a 
colony,  but  if  there  nnist  be  one,  they  thought  it  would  be  better 
Protestant  than  Catholic,  better  English  than  French,  better 
their  own  colony  than  the  other  fellow's. 


Another  thing  that  helixnl  to  convert  the  niisi- 
annexation  was  the  appearance  of  the  "land  sharks" — shrewd 
adventurers  who  believed  the  cokinizali«m  of  Xew  Zealand  near 
at  hand  and  bought  largo  tracts  of  land  for  speculation.    Many 
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of  the  purchases  were  imperfect  or  fictitious.  Boundaries  were 
inserted  by  purchasers  after  the  deeds  had  been  signed  in  blank 
by  the  sellers.  The  same  land  was  sold  three  or  four  times. 
Some  purchases  were  airily  defined  by  latitude  and  longitude. 
Ahiiost  the  whole  area  of  good  land  in  the  middle  tslan<I  was 
the  subject  of  one  professed  sale.  An  Australiau  pohtician, 
Wentworth  by  name,  "bought"  the  island  at  a  single  stroke 
from  nine  wandering  Maoris,  picked  up  on  the  streets  of 
Sydney,  who  had  no  right  to  sell  any  part  of  the  alleged  "pur- 
chase." The  "Wentworth  Syndicate"  paid  them  a  little  over 
$i,ooo,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  i  cent  for  each  200  acres  of  the 
area  claimed. 

By   1840  it  was  estimated  that  outside  this  middle  island 
claim  and  the  claim  of  the  Xew  Zealand  Company,  stated  in 

In   liij  Ihc  Roman  Catholic  mil- 


.,  Bay  of  Iiland,.  i. 


'cii« 
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(lie  next  paragraph,  26,000,000  acres,  or  more  than  a  third  of 
New  Zealand,  had  been  gobbled  up  piecemeal  by  the  land 
sharks,  a  gmid  deal  of  it  having  l>een  bought  several  times 
over  from  the  Maoris  by  different  purchasers.  Including  the 
Wentworth  and  New  Zealand  Company  claims,  as  well  as  the 
piecemeal  purchasers,  the  total  was  82,000,000  acres,  or  ifi.ooo,- 
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ooo  more  than  there  were  in  New  Zealand,  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, glaciers,  pumice  plains  and  all.  Some  strong  authority 
was  clearly  needed  to  deal  with  the  conflict  of  titles,  disputes 
with  the  natives,  and  other  evils  growing  out  of  this  rush  for 
land  monopoly.  Before  his  death,  in  1838,  Marsden  had  come 
to  see  that  the  only  hope  for  the  country  and  the  natives  lay 
in  annexation,  and  his  ablest  lieutenant,  Henry  Williams,  felt 
the  same  way.  The  missionaries  were  recognized  as  the  best 
element  in  the  community,  and  their  opinions  had  much  weight 
in  England. 

THE    NEW    ZEALAND    COMPANY, 

The    New   Zealand   Company,  under   the    lead   of    Gibbon 
iVakeHeld  and  his  brother.  Col.  Wakefield,  were  determined 


ANOTHER   MAORI   SIGNATURE. 
S»  p.   14. 

to  settle  New  Zealand,  whether  the  English  Government  sanc- 
tioned it  or  not.  In  September,  1839,  the  Colonel  arrived  in 
the  north  island  and  made  extensive  land  purchases  for  the 
Company,  at  least  he  thought  he  did,  and  the  Company  claimed 
20  million  acres  north  and  south  of  Cook  Strait,  in  what  are 
now  the  Wellington,  Taranaki  and  Nelson  districts.  Fifty- 
eight  chiefs  signed  the  deeds  of  sale,  receiving  a  lot  of  muskets, 
powder,  axes,  blankets,  pipes,  tobacco,  looking  glasses,  soap, 
shaving  boxes,  handkerchiefs,  jew's-harps,  calico,  scissors,  and 
other  goods  amounting  to  $45,000.  The  Maoris  probably  knew 
the  sale  was  a  fraud,  at  any  rate,  they  had  no  right  under  Maori 
law  and  custom  to  alienate  the  heritage  of  their  tribes.'    Very 
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likely  most  of  the  chiefs  did  not  understand  how  much  land 
the  Colonel  thought  he  was  buying,  and  did  not  have  any  notion 
of  selling  the  vast  area  claimed  by  the  Company.  At  the  time, 
however,  the  Company  did  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  of 
land  purchase  in  New  Zealand,  and  relying  on  the  Maori  deeds, 
they  organized  a  body  of  colonists  and  landed  them  in  Jat 


TIIE  ISLANDS   MADK  I'AKT  OK  THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE   184O. 

The  settlers,  and  traders  and  land  sharks,  the  menace  of 
French  interference,  the  change  of  heart  among  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  pressure  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  at  last 
induced  the  Colonial  Office  to  annex  the  islands.  In  1839  a 
royal  proclamation  was  issued,  extending  the  political  boun- 
daries of  New  South  Wales  to  include  any  territory  that  might 
be  acquired  by  Her  Majesty  in  New  Zealand,  and  Captain 
Hobson  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  January  29,  1840,  with 
a  commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  under  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  history  of  New  Zealand  as  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  dales  from  that  day. 

>  B;  Maori  ciutom,  no  Maori  could  sell  land  without  RBBcnt  of  the  tribe. 
Individuals  bad  a  right  to  use  tlie  soil,  but  thi;  ownership  was  Id  the  tribe. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  pareutn  could  sell  tbe  rights  nt  oblldren.  A  handful 
iif  Maoris  carried  off  Into  slavery  b.v  another  tribe,  when  released  from  ca|j- 
lIvltT  through  the  Influence  of  ChrlBtlanltr  In  later  years,  came  back  and 
micifBSfully  claimed  their  former  territory,  which  bad  Id  ihe  mesntlme  been 
bought  by  the  wbltfs  from  the  conquering  tribe. 
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CllArTKIt   4. 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

Unglaiid  (iealt  honorably  with  llie  Maoris.  She  did  not  take 
their  country  by  force.  The  royal  proclamalion  only  covered 
such  territory  as  might  be  acquired  in  sovereignty  by  tlie 
Queen.  Hobson's  first  duty  was,  therefore,  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  natives  to  Enghsh  rule.  February  5,  1840,  a  week  after 
Hobson's  landing,  the  northern  chiefs  were  gathered  in  con- 
feraice  at  Waitangi.  and  the  question  laid  before  them.  Henry 
Williams,  representing  the  Protestant  missionaries,  threw  all 
his  weight  on  the  Government  side,  and  Waka  N'ene.  one 
of  the  most  influential  chiefs,  spoke  eloquently  for  British 
sovcreignl)'.  His  speech  won  the  day  and  a  treaty  was  made 
containing  the  following  provisions: 


1st,  The  Chiefs  of  New  Zealami  ceded  to  Her  Majesty,  absolutely 
and  without  reservation,  all  their  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignly. 

2d.  Her  Majesty  giiaranlecd  to  the  Chiefs  and  Irihes  of  New  Zealand 
full,  exclusive,  and  undislurhvd  p<isscssLoii  of  their  lauds  and  estates, 
forests,  fisheries  and  other  properties;  hul  the  Chiefs  yielded  to  Her 
Majesty  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-eniptiou  over  such  lands  as  the 
proprietors  thereof  might  lie  disposed  to  alienate  at  such  price  as  might 
he  agreed  upon. 

.id.  Her  Majesty  gave  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  all  the  righls 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 

About  50  chiefs  signed  the  treaty  then  and  there,  and  within 
six  months  it  had  been  signed  by  512.  Only  one  chief  of  first 
rank  refused  to  sign,  Te  Hcu  Heu,  who  lived  in  the  volcano 
planlation  near  lake  Tuapo,  in  the  plateau  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Island.  His  tribe  was  simply  let  atone  until  their  oppo- 
sition evaporated.  For  the  rest,  the  Maori  race  accepted  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi.  and  well  they  might,  for  while  the  supreme 
jxihtical  authorily  passed  to  England,  the  ownership  of  their 
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lands  was  guaranteed  to  them,  and  tliey  secured  the  rights  of 
British  subjects,  and  to  this  day  they  regard  that  treaty  as  the 
Magfna  Charta  of  their  liberties.  Some  60,000  or  70,000  Maoris 
were  secured  in  their  title  to  nearly  66,000,000  acres  of  valuable 
land.  This  was  right,  and  wise  also,  for  without  this  clause 
the  natives  would  not  have  assented  to  the  treaty.  The  multi- 
tude of  armed  Maori  warriors  (15,000  or  more)  could  have 
made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  the  2,000  white  settlers  in  the 
islands,  and  very  expensive  for  England,  if  force,  instead  of 
persuasion,  had  been  used  for  the  annexation  of  New  Zealand. 

BRITISH  SOVEREIGNTY  rROCLAIMEl). 
British  sovereignty  over  the  N'orth  Island  was  proclaimed 
May  21,  1840,  The  treaty  made  the  proclamation  effective  as 
to  the  natives,  and  Hobson's  possession  under  the  flag  made  it 
eiTective  as  to  other  nations.  So  little  was  known  or  thought 
of  the  Middle  Island  (South  Island  it  was  called  then)  that 
sovereignty  was  not  proclaimetl  over  it  till  June  17th,  and  even 
then  the  royal  flag  was  not  hoisted  there.  The  consequence 
was  a  narrow  escape  from  French  acquirement  of  it.  It  wa.s 
almost  uninhabited— a  few  scattered  Maori  tribes,  in  the 
e.xtrente  north  and  e.xtreme  south,  about  2,000  occupants  in  all, 
as  compared  witli  60,000  or  more  in  the  \orth  Island.  The  east 
and  southeast  of  the  lower  island  lay  open  to  the  first  comer, 
and  was  not  only  fertile,  but  in  large  part  treeless  and  easy  of 
settlement  and  cultivation. 

A  French  ship  on  the  way  to  take  jiossession  of  it  and  plant 
a  colony  at  Akaroa,  put  in  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  July,  and 
the  captain,  hospitably  entertained  b)'  Hobson,  let  fall  some 
hint  of  the  object  of  his  voyage.  Hobson  at  once  dispatched 
a  vessel  south,  and  under  his  orders  formal  possession  was 
taken  of  the  islan<l  by  hoisting  the  British  flag  at  Akaroa, 
.August  II,  1840,  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
frigate,  which  came  to  claim  the  country  for  France.  What  a 
divided  and  weakened  history  might  have  been  New  Zealand's 
if  a  little  earlier  arrival  had  given  the  Middle  Island  to  the 
French,  while  England  held  the  North  Island. 

THE  CAPITAL.      NEW  ZEALAND'S  INDEPENDENCE. 

In  September   (1840)   the  Iiieu  ten  ant -Governor  established 

his  residence  at  .\uckland  and  it  became  the  capital.    Twenty- 
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four  jears  it  htld  the  lioiior,  ami  tlicii  ihc  seat  of  Government 
was  transferred  to  Wellington  on  account  of  its  central  posi- 
tion, but  Aucklanil  is  still  tlie  first  in  size  and  beauty,  and 
second  to  no  otlicr  Xew  Zeahmd  city  in  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress.    It  is  the  nietropoiis  of  the  Colony. 

On  May  3,  1841,  Xew  Zealand  was  declared  independent 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  Hobson  became  Governor.  His 
administration  was  a  very  creditable  one.  His  treaty  secured 
the  loyalty  of  many  Irilics.  He  established  effective  govern- 
ment, an<i  had  excellent  laws  passed  for  tlie  administration  of 
justice  and  the  regulation  of  property  and  civil  rights.  In 
Ibis  he  was  materially  ai<led  by  his  Attorney- General,  William 


MANSE  ON  'nii;  IIUTT,  NK.\R  WEl.I.tNGTON,  i8.|6 
Kesi,h-mc  of  iVm.  SuniHiun,  F.  K.  S.,  jlUxrnryCenernl  of  -Vm  Zcilavl. 

Swainson,'  an  English  lawyer  of  fine  ability  and  remarkable 
freedom  from  slavish  snbjeclion  to  precedent  and  technicality. 
He  framed  the  laws  of  the  infant  Colony  in  simple,  concise  and 
intelligible  language,  an<l  ^wept  away  a  host  of  cumbrous  Eng- 
lish precedents  and  techiiicalilies  in  conveyancing,  legal  pro- 
cedure, etc, 

HOIISO.n's  ADMINISTHATION-.      THE  LAND  CI.AncS. 

Tile  most  important  matters  with  which  Governor  Hobson 
anil  his  ccmncil  bad  to  deal  was  the  land  question.     The  right 
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of  pre-fiiiption,  or  riglit  to  be  the  first  purcliaser  from  the 
Maoris,  which  was  secured  by  the  Treaty  to  the  Crown,  was 
intended  to  protect  both  the  natives  and  the  Colony  from  the 
consequences  of  bargaining  between  ignorant  savages  and 
unscrupulous  speculators,  and  to  aid  in  soiuid  an<l  systematic 
cdonizatton. 

In  pursuance  nf  these  puriMises  CiOvcrnor  Hobson's  second 


BISHOP  SELWVS. 

CeoTfe  AugHitm  Seimn  trat  Ike  fallitr  of  Ihc  Church  of  fiiielanj  i«  Maeti- 
l.mJ.  Hf  arrh-td  at  the  Bay  of  Iilandi.  x«  lS41,  at  Hit  agt  a(  tliirlylhref.  H<- 
and  Ihr  iludtnli  wfio  tamt  nrlA  him  tiob  up  Ihcir  ahade  in  ^i.ctland.  The 
Bitkep  was  a  dulinguiihtd  scholar  and  cUrnvmon  hf/ore  he  ii-eni  u  htn  Zealand. 
and  hit  culture,  ccal  and  strength  did  niiK'h   la  build   »J>  the  Episcopal  Church. 

!1«Iivjn  wa«  a  maii:nin<^iit  sppdmen  of  mauhooil,  botb  pbjrslcally  and 
iDlcltfctaaUr.  No  better  a^li'ctlon  could  linvc  \itvTt  mail*  (ban  cliat  hj  which 
Mr.  aiadaton?.  (hen  rolontal  Seor^lary.  Hcnt  this  miiiidilar  ('hrlallan  to  organ- 
ize ■  cburcb  of  mlnglrd  aaraiifs  and  plnnccn'.  Whpn  In  thp  wlldrrDMi,  Selwyn 
ponld  outride  or  outwalk  bia  EiildHi,  noil  i-imld  prms  iin  wlipn  hunfier  made  bla 
rflcapanlona  flag.  11;  would  Htrldc  tliiongli  rlvem  In  iila  blabop's  dresB.  and 
lauib  at  aucb  trlBva  aa  -nvt  clolbm.  When  nt  wra  In  bin  mlxaloDarf  acbooner. 
be  could  handlp  the  ropes  or  take  the  helm,  and  did  ho.  He  founded  tlip 
Rptaenpal  Church  of  New  ^tealand  on  Ilip  deniot-rutlc  boHls  of  the  repreaenta- 
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ordinance  (June  y,  1841)  not  only  proclaimed  the  sole  right  of 
the  Crown  under  the  treaty  to  purchase  lands  in  future  frcwn 
the  natives,  but  declared  that  no  land  claims  by  virtue  of  prior 
purchases  or  pretended  purchases  from  the  natives,  should  be 
valid  till  heard  and  reported  on  by  a  Government  Land  Claims 
Commissioner,  and  confirmed  by  a  Crown  grant,  adding :  "The 
Commissioner  shall  be  guided  by  the  real  justice  and  good  con- 
science of  the  case  without  regard  to  legal  forms  and  solemni- 
ties." An  amendment  passed  February  25,  1842,  provided  that 
the  quantity  of  land  granted  a  claimant  of  native  land  in  case 
it  is  found  there  was  a  valid  sale,  should  be  four  times  as  many 
acres  as  he  shall  be  found  to  have  expended  pounds  for  land, 
buildings,  transportation,  support  of  immigrants,  etc., — goods 
given  to  Maoris  being  estimated  at  three  times  their  selling 
price  in  Sydney  at  the  time, — no  grant,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioner  in  excess  of  2,560  acres  unless 
specially  authorized  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council.  This  is  the  first  glimmer  in  the  New  Zea- 
land laws  of  the  principle  of  limitation  of  area. 

Hobson's  attitude  toward  existing  claims  was  a  simple  and 
effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  land  sharks,  sweeping 
away  at  a  single  stroke  the  whole  mass  of  their  unjust  bar- 
gains and  extravagant  claims.  But  honest  settlers  suffered  with 
the  speculators. 

TlIK  COLONISTS. 

The  New  Zealand  Company,  in  Lon<lon,  with  an  energy 
quite  unchecked  by  any  real  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  New  Zealand,  kept  on  sending  shipload  after  ship- 
load of  immigrants  to  the  districts  around  Cook  Strait,  till  they 
had  landed  1,200  settlers  at  Wellington  before  the  end  of  1840. 
Another  settlement  at  Wanganui,  120  miles  north,  was  formed 
the  same  year,  and  in  1841  settlements  were  established  at  New 
Plymouth  and  Nelson.  The  colonists  had  paid  ample  value 
(£r  an  acre)  for  the  lands  they  were  to  receive,  and  the  Com- 
pany had  paid  the  natives  fair  value  for  a  con.siderable  tract, 
but  the  Maoris  refused  to  carry  out  the  agreements  of  their 
chiefs  with  the  Company,  and  the  Government's  process  of 
adjustment  was  very  slow,  so  the  settlers  w^ere  left  hanging 
without  titles  to  their  farms,  till  a  Conmiis.'^ioner  came  from 
England,  and  after  years  of  deliberation  made  an  award  which 
cut  down  the  Company's  claim  from  20,000,000  to  283,000 
acres. 
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Governor  Hobson,  who  was  in  iU-health  throughout  his  term, 
died  September  lo,  1843,  at  the  age  of  49,  leaving  an  excel- 
lent record,  except  in  respect  to  his  failure  to  secure  speedy 
settlement  of  honest  land  claims,  especially  those  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company's  settlers.  He  anticipated  the  French,  baffled 
the  land-sharks,  kept  the  peace,  was  generous  to  the  Maoris, 
and  founded  Auckland — a  pretty  fair  record  for  a  harrassed, 
dying  sailor,  sent  to  stand  between  his  own  countrymen  and 
savages  at  the  very  end  of  the  earth,  and  left  almost  without 
men  or  money!  If  under  him  the  colonists  found  their  lot 
almost  unbearable,  the  fault  was  chiefly  that  of  his  masters. 
Most  of  his  impolicy  came  from  Downing  Street;  most  of  his 
good  deeds  were  his  own.  The  Maori  chiefs  in  their  petition 
to  the  Queen  for  another  Governor  said:  "Let  him  be  a  good 
man  as  this  Governor  who  has  just  died." 
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Chapter  5. 

COLONY  BUILDING. 

Among  the  important  factors  in  the  early  history  of  New 
Zealand,  a  leading  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  ideas  and 
doings  of  Gibbon  Wakefield,  the  founder  of  the  Colony,  and 
George  Grey,  its  greatest  Governor,  author  of  its  Constitution, 
and  pioneer  leader  of  the  Liberal  movement. 


Gibbon  Wakefield  was  a  social  philosopher  and  reformer, 
who  in  the  thirties  and  forties  roused  much  thought  and  inter- 
est in  England  in  the  direction  of  better  methods  of  coloniza- 
tion. He  established  the  system,  and  organized  and  directed 
the  Company,  under  the  auspices  of  which  ^  of  New  Zeahmd 
was  colonized.  He  was  a  dreamer  who  managed  to  make  his 
dreams  materialize,  the  he  had  no  Arabian  lamp,  nor  any  genie 
to  do  his  will,  except  the  genie  of  a  great  idea  and  the  power 
of  rousing  the  rather  deaf,  but  very  powerful  giant.  Public 
Opinion.  Wakefield's  New  Zealand  Company  directly  settled 
the  southern  half  of  the  North  Island  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  Middle  Island,  and  associations  working  in  conjunction 
with  it,  and  under  the  Wakefield  system,  colonized  the  rest 
of  the  Middle  Island. 

Wakefield's  teachings  and  methods  of  colonization  have  so 
profoundly  influenced  legislation  and  events  in  New  Zealand 
and  other  Colonies  of  the  South  Pacific  that  their  history  cannot 
be  clearly  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  his  work. 

His  idea  was  scicntiHc  cohntaation- — careful  selection  of  emi- 
grants,' inducements  to  laborers  and  capitalists  to  go  to  the 


<  la  tlie  thlrtlee  Baglind  reftardcd  coloalea  as  re<eptacl«a  f 
■nd  pKupcn,  and  all  sorls  o(  social  rubbish :  Imperial  wsate  ba 
don  Mid  c««*pi*als.     Colonial  landa  had  b««D  slym  away  In  yi 

faTerltw  and  iDtrtgaen.  or  sold  in  Mtonnona  graiita  for  a  bobk-         

aaw  tbe  error  of  carelesa  settlement  and  free  granta  of  land  ar  aales  nf  larKe 
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new  country  in  organized  groups,  and  sale  of  the  land  under 
free  selection  at  a  uniform  "sufficient  price,"  that  is,  a  substan- 
tial price  sufficient  to  prevent  speculation  and  secure  close  set- 
tlement, diversification  of  industry,  and  funds  for  immigration 
and  public  works. 

Excellent  effects  followed  his  system  of  careful  selection  of 
emigrants,  in  place  of  the  old,  planless,  haphazard  way  of  settle- 
ment. Instead  of  making  colonists  out  of  convicts,  and  treating 
colonies  as  a  sort  of  compost  heap  or  vacant  lot  on  which  to 
dump  the  human  refuse  and  waste  of  older  countries,  Wakefield 
believed  in  choosing  colonists  morally  and  physically  worthy 
to  be  the  founders  of  a  new  commonwealth.  The  good  results 
of  this  part  of  Wakefield's  phiU)sophy  arc  to  be  seen  in  niany 
colonies,  especially  in  South  Australia  and  the  parts  of  New 
Zealand  founded  by  his  associations,  where  "the  high  character 
of  the  settlers,  the  rarity  of  crime,  the  good  standard  of  educa- 
tion, the  evidences  of  intelligence  and  even  of  refinement,  have 
always  been  obvious  enough  to  strike  even  very  hasty 
observers."^  It  pa>s  to  choose  men  as  carefully  as  the  horses 
or  cattle  you  are  going  to  breed  from.    To  select  with  care  the 


tracts  at  Domlnsl  ratra,  and  In  hlx  Art  of  Colonimtlon  h«  urgpd  (b«  adoptlun 
of  t»tt«r  m^thnds  ot  1iull<l1nir  British  ooloolfs. 

[JIh  plaD  of  arlpntlflc  calonliallon  InvnlviMl  not  onlj'  rareful  B«]«rtlOD  of 
piDlKranlB  and  Indiic<ia«nl8  to  farmers,  rapltallHlH  and  lalHircrR  to  fto  tn  tlit> 
new  coumiies  in  organised  groupa,  but  sale  ot  land  under  free  selection  at  a 
nied.  uniform  "auflicleal  price,"  a  priee  suinrleDtly  hiKli  lo  clieck  speculation, 
Heeure  reaBOtitibly  t'.inf  HelllemeDt.  prevent  Inli'ir  from  teavlnjc  die  caplCallata 
stranded,  and  proTlde  money  for  luioilgration  and  public  irorlia. 

The  menaRenienC  of  the  land  was  the  key  to  h)8  theory,  lie  bellered  [hat 
laborers  would  not  go  on  working  for  wages  while  land  could  be  picked  up  (or 
little  or  notblng.     If  laborers  could  out  be   liad,   capltnllNls  noiilit  not  go. 

The  prime  requisites  of  a  younr  "' — ' ' ""  "~^ 

Money  for  both  puriiosea  could  b 
given  away  or  sold  In  large  trac 

private  effort,  and  no 

But  If  land  were  sold  at  a  good  price,  there  would  be  money  In  the 
treasury  to  assist  Immlgrallon  and  build  public  works.  '  'i'be  noil  would  be 
bouKht  in  reasonable  sections  by  those  who  wished  to  use  It.  ralher  than   In 

would  remain  at  work  for  capital,  t'npIlallHin  would  be  attracted  lo  the 
colony,  because  they  could  count  oo  labor.  Workers  would  he  nltmcted  by 
tree  passage  In  comfortable  Bhljis,  and  tlie  priwpecl  of  Bi.od  wanes  In  private 
Industry  and  on  the  public  works,  and  the  closer  settlement  Incident  to  blgh- 
priced  land  would  give  the  colonists  tlie  ndvantBRe  of  nelBliburbnoil  and  human 
society.  Inferior  lands,  which  would  remain  lone  unsold,  nileht  he  o<.<'upleil 
hy  pastoral  tenapts.  but  the  lenses  should  be  sbiut  ani]  the  Isiids  always  ojien 
for  free  selection  and  cash  purchase. 

Wakefleld  began  his  Bgitntlon  In   lS2fl,  when  Auolrnlla  was  looked  upon 
as   an   Imperial   prison  and    New   Zealand   was   a  group   of   eannlhal    Islands. 
Ions  for  the  bloody  tends  of  Its  savaae  tribes.     In  a  few  years  ho  won  so 

support  that  he  founded  two  colonies,  South  Austrnlla  and  New  Zealand. 

if  whiph  have  proved  hrllllsnt  successes.      Ills  lencbinK  nITerMed  leclsla- 
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material  with  which  to  build  a  state,  is  no  less  wise  than  to  use 
good  judgment  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  a  house. 

The  Wakefield  land  system  has  not  so  good  a  record,  partly 
because  it  was  not  persistently  applied,  nor  its  philosophy 
thoroly  lived  up  to,  and  partly  because  of  its  inherent  defects, 
especially  its  inflexibility  and  lack  of  limitation.'  The  doctrine 
of  free  selection  was  everywhere  applied  without  limit  to  the 
area  one  man  or  company  could  hold,  but  the  principle  of 
sufficient  price  was  not  lived  up  to,  and  free  selection  at  an 
insufficient  price  proved  disastrous.  If  public  land  is  cheap 
and  sold  without  limitation  or  condition,  speculators  are  sure 
to  monopolize  it  by  the  wholesale,  in  order  to  grow  fat  on  the 
unearned  increment  or  rise  of  land  values  due  to  the  growth 
of  society,  instead  of  making  a  living  by  honest  toil,  and  giving 
the  community  a  service  equivalent  to  the  value  they  take 
from  it. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  sold  land  to  its  colonists  at 
ii  ($5)  an  acre,  and  received  from  its  first  groups  of  settlers 
$500,000  for  one  two-hundredth  of  the  area  it  claimed  to  have 
bought  from  the  natives  for  $45,000,  selling  at  over  2,000 
times  the  rate  it  agreed  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  it  dealt  openly. 
honestly  and  fairly,  according  to  established  commercial  prin- 
ciples, and  it  devoted  its  profits  to  colonization,  the  expenses 
of  which  were  very  heavy.  The  Imperial  Land  Sales  Act*  of 
1842  confirmed  the  £i  per  acre  rule,  but  made  it  a  minimum 
instead  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  price.  Crown  lands  were  first 
to  be  offered  at  auction  at  an  upset  of  it  an  acre,  and  after- 
ward tracts  for  which  there  wa.s  no  bid  could  be  sold  privately 
at  the  upset  price.  Special  sales  of  large  blocks  of  20,000  acres 
or  more  to  capitalists  were  provided  for.  Pastoral  licenses  were 
to  be  annual.  Half  the  land  revenue  was  to  be  spent  on  immi- 
gration, and  the  other  half  dedicated  to  the  public  service 
went  in  practise  to  public  works— a  curious  mixture  of  pro- 
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i  for  the  public  interest  and  for  private  monopoly.  On 
the  whole,  however,  this  statute  together  with  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  and  Hobson's  land  ordinances,  and  the  policy  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  were  calculated  to  protect  the  Colony 
from  rapid  absorption  of  the  soil  through  large  purchases  at  low 
prices  by  speculators  and  monopolists.  But  many  complained 
that  with  land  at  $5  an  acre,  a  poor  man  could  not  buy  a  farm. 
An  agitation  for  cheap  land  was  started,  and  pressure  was 
hrought  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  allow  direct  purchase 
i.>  ii.dividuals  front  the  natives. 


Lieutenant  Shortland,  acting  Governor  from  the  time  of 
Hobson's  death  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  appointee,  December, 
1843,  <^'d  nothing  in  the  matter.      But  Captain  Fitzroy,  the 


II.^KRiCrr-S  HOTF.T.,  WELLINGTON,   1S46. 

Ensravtd  in  England  in  1S47  t"""  "  drawing  by  S.  C.  Brrcs,  Principal  Engineer  of 

the  New  Zeolond  Comfany. 

second  Governor,  waived  the  Crown's  pre-emptive  right  in 
March,  1844,  and  permitted  private  purchase  from  the  Maoris, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Government  an<l  the  payment  to  it 
of  10  shilhngs  on  each  acre,  a  fee  which  he  reduced  in  October 
to  2  cents  an  acre.  This  was  an  evasion  of  the  Land  Sales 
Act  of  1842,  and  a  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  established  by 
the  Treaty.  It  takes  a  strong  Governor  lo  resist  the  pressure 
uf  private  interests,  especially  when  both  capitalists  and  work- 
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iiig  buyers  arc  clamoring  for  cheap  land,  or  direct  purchase 
or  other  concessions  relating  to  their  immediate  needs  or  desires. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  August  30,  1845.  Fitzroy  said  that  at 
the  fieginning  of  1844  scarcely  any  titles  to  land  were  confirmed,  many 
had  not  even  been  investigated,  and  scltlers  were  living  on  the  remains 
of  iheir  almost  exhausted  capital.  "The  greatest  detriment  to  the 
progress  of  the  settlers  brought  out  by  the  New  Zealand  Company  was 
the  absolute  tmpossibilily  of  obtaining  sufficient  land  for  their  location 
without  taking  forcible  possession  of  tliat  which  the  native  owners 
asserted  had  not  been  purchased  from  themselves.  This  caused  the 
energies  of  the  finest  lK>dy  of  colonists  that  ever  left  Great  Britain  to 
lie  frittered  away  in  idle  pastimes  within  the  limits  of  scattered  wooden 

The  Governor  doubtless  thought  the  situation  justified  his  land 
regulations,  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Gcjverument  to  hasten 
the  decision  of  land  claims,  and  to  buy  land  itself  from  the  natives  for 
.'Settlers,  instead  of  allowing  direct  purchase  from  the  natives  with  a 
a-cent  duty  to  the  State. 

The  result  was  a  new  cloud  of  disiiiilcd  land  claims.  The  difiicuUy 
between  the  New  Zealand  Company  and  the  natives  about  the  soil  had 
already  burst  into  bailie  at  Wairau.  in  June,  iRj.i,  and  the  new  disputes 
added  fuel  to  the  fire.  Moreover,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Maoris 
were  watching  the  debates  in  the  Kiiglish  Parliament,  and  not  being 
versed  in  poKtics,  they  did  not  iindcr,>.tand  the  fooli.ih  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  nor  comprehend  the  emptiness  of  Parliamentary 
prattle  and  parly  warfare.  They  iiolcil  that  ihcir  chiefs,  who  fought 
for  their  land  at  Wairau,  were  called  murderers  in  Kngland.  and  a 
document  from  an  official  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  read  in 
the  ffouse  in  which  the  Trciiiy  of  Wailangi,  the  corner  stone  of  their 
liberties  and  property  rinhts,  was  described  as  a  "praiseworthy  device 
for  amusitig  and  pacifying  savages  for  the  moment."  Not  knowing 
ihat  (he  object  was  not  to  oust  Ihe  Maoris,  but  the  Government  in 
Downing  Street,  the  natives  ti>ok  these  things  seriously.  The  innish 
of  Europeans,  the  Great  White  Cloud  threatening  to  extinguish  iheir 
language  and  customs  and  perhaps  exterminate  themselves,  aiarmed 
llicm,  and  the  land  disputes  were  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation.  The 
result  was  thai  Fitzroy  soon  had  a  goodsized  native  war  on  his  hands. 

Fitzroy  was  in  full  control.  His  executive  cotmcil  held  oflice  at  hts 
pleasure,  and  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Council,  which 
was  then  the  only  chamber  for  enacting  laws  or  "ordinances,"  subject, 
of  course,  to  (be  English  Parliament  and  the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 
from  which,  however,  it  required  eight  mouths  to  get  a  reply.  A  strong 
man  could  have  secured  peace  and  proKress  with  the  help  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  but  Fit/roy  was  rash,  impulsive,  weak,  injudicious, 
obstinate  and  self-confident,  with  several  other  equally  v.iluable  attri- 
butes. Besides  abandoning  the  Government  moiu>pi]ly  of  land  purchase 
from  the  natives,  he  abolished  customs  dmies  and  then  re-established 
lliem;  and  exhibited  so  link-  lact  .in<l  so  nuich  weakness  with  native 
difficuhies  as  to  throw  the  settlers  into  sullen  di-;conlent,  and  lead  the 
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Maoris  under  Heke  (o  grow  insolent,  cut  down  the  flag,  and  bring  on  war. 
He  also  issued  paper  money  without  authority,  disregarded  instructions 


HONE  HEKE  ANI>  HIS  WIFK.  liAl'CHTliR  Ol'  TllK  "(iRDAT  HONGI." 

Htkt  wat  at  puiilislic  uj  hii  fether-in-lav.  In  liu  be  feriitled  in  cutting  dcain 
ir  Ettgliili  Hag  in  Kororarrka.  tht  tillUmtil  al  Ikt  Bay  vf  Iilandt.  Thit  ltd  IB  war. 
1  ont  of  tht  balttrt  an  American  thip  in  Ihc  Bay  tcnl  boats  through  the  &rt  to  sav9 

\e  aamtn  and  childrrn  from  llie  Mauris.  .^n|llo..S^•l.Tan  brutherlwod  conntcd  Jar  semt- 
line  tvtn  in  iSfi.  Gm-erxor  Filsroy  oHirctl  £luo  far  llekc.  and  Helie  atftred  JCiao 
•r  the  Governor's  head. 
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from  England,  and  behaved  altogether  so  unwisely  that  his  a 

tion  culminated  in  conflict,  financial  paralysis,  and  general  confusion. 

GEORGE  GREY. 

Fitzroy  was  recalled  and  Captain  George  Grey  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Colony  November,  1845.  At  last  New  Zealand 
had  a  real  statesman  at  the  helm;  3  man  of  strength,  high 
character  and  resource,  a  gentleman,  courteous  and  tactful,  a 
lover  of  the  people,  a  democrat  in  the  universal,  non-partisan 
sense,  a  commander  of  ability,  a  Governor  of  remarkable  power 
and  a  statesman  of  exalted  purpose.  He  speedily  ended  the 
war,  and  for  his  services  was  knighted  two  years  later  (1848) 
and  became  Sir  George.  He  not  only  conquered  the  Maoris, 
but  won  their  admiration  and  their  love.  He  protected  their 
rights,  facilitated  the  administration  of  justice  in  litigation  in 
which  they  were  concerned,  had  ordinances  passed  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  hqtior  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  natives,  pro- 
tecting them  from  themselves  and  their  appetites  as  well  as 
from  white  injustice.  He  also  subsidized  native  schools,  pro- 
vided savings  banks,  and  established  hospitals  and  other  char- 
itable institutions.  He  saw  that  the  formation  of  trunk  roads 
was  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  peace  and  progress,  and 
used  the  military  and  native  labor  in  their  construction.  The 
presence  of  the  soldiers  helped  to  quiet  the  country,  the  natives 
learned  the  benefit  of  work  and  civilizatioii,  and  the  settlers 
were  not  taken  from  their  own  business. 

Grey  repealed  Fitzroy's  land  regulations  and  enforced  the 
Crown's  pre-emptive  right."     He  induced  the  natives  to  sell  a 


'Pricafe  purcJioge  of  nattre  land.  In  June,  18-10,  Grej-  gave  nollce  tSBI 
(>*lUroy'B  laod  proclsmallonB  were  no  longer  In  foree.  nnd  an  ordinance.  piBH^'l 
Norember  lath  tbe  tame  ,vcar,  subjected  to  line  of  tin  to  Jr.lin  anyone  pur- 
cbaalng  or  aceupjlog  land  from  or  under  a  native,  and  provided  for  tbe  settle- 
meat  of  elaltOB  ftrlslng  under  the  Fitzroy  regime. 

Thus  tbe  GoTemroent'B  pre-emptive  rlgbt  was  again  esiafiliBhert.  biit  tlie 
principles  of  Hobaon  and  Grey  have  not  been  steadily  adliered  id.  At  various 
times  in  after  years  private  purchasing  from  natives  was  permitted,  and 
always  with  baneful  results  to  all  cODcerued.  Repealed  eipcrlviire  has  shown 
tbe  practise  to  l>e  demorallilng  to  tbe  natives,  and  productive  of  speeuiatlon. 
monopoly,  fraud  and  dangerous  disputes. 

A  great  deal  of  valiiatile  land,  flrst  and  Inst,  n-ns  ImtiEht  from  tho  Maoris 
by  crafty  speculators.  SometlmeH  native  (and  owners  were  kept  for  weeks  In 
■  state  of  blissful  and  pliable  tlpslneas.  banging  round  Che  door  of  a  store- 
keeper commlasloDed  to  get  hold  of  their  shares  In  a  block  of  splendid  land. 
Tbe  dazed  SBvagea  were  persuaded  to  buy  everything  they  took  a  fancy  to, 
blindly  signing  receipts  for  the  goods  and  for  money  fiirnlEli.cl  to  pay  fur 
drinks  till  their  lands  were  gone.  Twelve  gentlemen  mo)<t  rnnsjilcuous  among 
the  apeculators  of  early  days  were  Irreverently  styled  '"The  Twelve  Apostles" 
of  plDDder.    This  was  reckless  Impertinence,  yet  even  among  tbe  good  mi*. 
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large  amount  of  their  surplus  lands.  Some  millions  of  acres 
in  the  North  Island  and  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Island  {except 
some  reservations  for  the  natives)  were  bought,  whereby  the 
Government  acquired  a  large  estate  that  laid  the  basis  for  real 
progress.'  In  purchasing  land  from  the  natives  for  the  State 
he  introduced  the  system  of  paying  the  money  in  installments 
spreading  over  a  series  of  years.  This  kept  the  natives  from 
reckless  dissipation,  and  served  as  a  security  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  sellers.  Under  this  system  years  of  tranquility 
followed,  an<t  if  it  had  been  continued  under  Grey's  direction 
it  is  likely  that  |)eace  would  not  again  have  been  broken. 

The  greatest  of  ail  the  many  services  rendered  by  Governor 
Grey  in  this  first  administration,  which  continued  till  his 
departure  from  the  Colony.  December  yi.  185,^,  were  his  resist- 
ance to  two  unjnst  acts  of  the  Home  Govcninient  (a  violation 
of  the  land  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  and  an  unfair 
constitution),  and  the  establishment  of  represeiil alive  Govern- 
ment on  a  jnst  basis.  The  discussion  of  the  constitutional 
([ueslion  belongs  in  a  chapter  by  itself,  but  the  land  point  may 
be  stated  here. 

In  June,  1846.  the  New  ZealaTui  Company's  friends  liinie  iniii  office 
ill   England,'  and  the   Colonial   Office  was  given   to  Earl   C.rey.     Now 
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1841.  private  Diircliaf.™  of  native  lan.l  forblrlilpn. 

1S44.  private  purehasra  of  native  land  alloweil. 

1840,  private  pupchanes  of  native  land  forliliirlen. 
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Zealand  was  exenipied  (rom  the  Land  Sales  Act  so  that  lands  could  be 
sold  at  any  price  and  dealt  with  in  any  tnanner  the  Colonial  Office 
might  desire.  The  Instructions  sent  December,  1846,  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  sales  liy  auction  at  li  iip^^et  per  acre,  and  no  private 
purchases  from  natives  were  allowed,  but  land  registries  were  [o  be 
opened  for  recording  titles  and  lands  not  claimed  within  a  Hxcd  time 
H'crc  to  be  deemed  Crown  lands,  no  native  titles  being  recognised  unless 
acknowledged  by  some  otheial  act,  or  evidenced  by  some  expenditure  on 
the  land. 

This  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  Treaty  guaranteeing  the  Maoris 
their  lands,  and  backed  by  Chief  Justice  Martin  and  Bishop  Selwyn. 
<«)vcrnor  Grey  refused  to  enforce  it. 

The  Home  Government  accepted  the  situation,  iho  with  a  bad  grace, 
and  the  matter  ended  with  the  regulation  by  colonial  ordinance  of  ihe 
"sqiialtinK"  or  pasturing  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  waste  lands,'  which 


n.-rex.  <-um|irnHati<ju  far  ils  land  was  provided  for  In  IBSl,  and  ID  ISCIf  It 
HHH  voiiDd  up  and  lis  orrrLnrdahlp  fltiBllT  eiClDguIsbed,  atltlers  tberMttrr 
dwtdnR  wltli  Ihe  (iovprnmfnt  Inntcad  ot  the  company. 

It  liad  rpndprml  Koud  Bprvire  in  lla  tweEre  jvan  of  life,  but  tbe  Colon]' 
had  tcrown  strong  rnougb  nuw  to  allPDd  (o  the  further  work  of  colDulEBllon 
tor  ilaelf, 

* Squatlcrg  or  rnnlinlilrra  In  New  Zealand  are  wh&t  we  would  call  rancb- 
mm.  Tbe  law  of  eaily  timea.  wbk-li  made  Ibe  B«Itled  diatrlcts  of  AuatrallH  a 
priRon,  forbade  Ibe  InbalilcaDta  to  go  beyond  their  trarden,  but  rumon  of  rich 
<-ouocry  Id  tbe  Interior  led  many  tii  brenk  bounda  In  the  twentlea  and  thirties — 
an  DIpkbI  atrram  of  pn»tora1  advpnturcra  (lowed  nolaeleasly  out  and  took  poa- 
Heiwlon  of  lari«e  trai-la  without  Iritve  or  license.  These  men  were  called 
"miuallerg."  The  term  waa  afterwards  adopted  In  New  Zealand  and  applied 
to  cattle  and  sheep  men  In  KPoerai. 

The  iJiad  Saleti  Art  of  1H42  iirovlded  for  annual  leaaea  tor  pastoral  pur- 
piMefl.  Tbe  xiuatcera  of  Australia  and  those  who  came  a  little  later  In  New 
iCrnland  did  not  appreciate  this.  They  did  not  like  a  system  under  which  the 
eraslnt:  lands  iheir  flocks  and  herdn  wire  using  might  be  put  up  at  anctlcoi  or 
selected  under  tbeir  feet,  and  tbey  agitated  for  longer  leases.  By  the  Orders 
In  Council  of  IXil,  the  Colonial  (Ifllce  conceded  pastoral  leaaea  for  terms  not 
exceeding  fourteen  yiam.  Hxed  the  rental  at  1  cent  for  every  abeep  the  paatnre 
would  carry  (llie  capacity  of  a  run  In  no  case  to  be  estimated  at  less  ttian 
4.01)0  Bbeep  or  600  cattle,  a  provision  tending  to  keep  small  men  oft  the  runs) 
and  gays  the  leaaee  a  pre-emptive  right  During  the  lease  only  tbe  leasee 
could  buy  land  on  the  run.  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  run  was  put  up  at 
nuctlon  and  the  lessee  had  the  first  right  ot  piirchaae,  or.  If  the  land  were  not 
■old.  a  right  to  a  further  term. 

To  permit  the  runbotders  to  loek  up  large  areas  from  setClemsnt  f' 
and  aid  the  perpetuation  of  Ihelr  monopoly  by  altordlag  them  lbs  tre 
adranlage  ot  a  pre-emptlre  right,  was  not  Id  accord  with  novemor  Grey's 
Ulrnt  of  justice  and  public  policy.  Ilia  ordlnanres  of  AugUHt  S^,  ]H4St,  and 
.Inly  'in,  iH.'il,  provided  for  a  t'niwn  Ijnds  CommlssloDer  and  pastoral  liceDaes 
under  excellcDt  regulntlona.  Inside  of  a  Hundred,  Che  term  of  a  grailDg 
llcenae  was  llmlltii  to  one  year.  In  tbe  "pastoral  dlstilcls,"  or  pasture  landH 
not  yet  marked  off  for  settlement,  the  commlasloaer  might  grant  llcenae  for 
fourteen  years,  aiihject  to  Ihe  following  conditions:  (1)  It  st  any  time  Ihe 
land,  or  sny  part  of  It.  nliould  he  Inrluded  In  the  boundaries  of  aDy  HuDdred. 

proclamation  of  Ihe  Hundred.  iL')  Ttie  license  should  cease  alao  If  tbe  land 
were  sold  by  the  Crown.  i3)  The  fi-cs  were  to  be  »125  plus  fS  for  each 
1.000  sheep,  and  If  not  paid  the  llrense  would  cease.  BDd  the  run  he  let  by 
auction  to  the  hlgheHt  bidder.  (4)  No  run  should  be  larger  than  waa  neces- 
sary to  carry  2.',i"iii  slii'pp,  or  an  p<iulTBlent  Dumber  of  caltle,  counting  sin 

Kvery  fiicllKy  «-«»  provided  tor  Ihe  nmholders  fo  acquire  homeateads  of 
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had  grown  up  in  New  ZealaDd  at:  the  close  of  the  war  of  1845-6,  and 
which  was  destined  to  become  a  most  important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Colony,  a  large  part  of  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  stock 
raising. 

Grey  was  not  so  popular  with  the  colonists  in  these  early 
years  as  with  the  Maoris,  for  he  abolished  the  lucrative  trade  of 
the  colonists  with  the  natives  in  liquor,  firearms  and  aimnuni- 
tion,  stopped  the  profitable  speculation  in  native  lands,  disal- 
lowed irregular  and  extravagant  land  claims,  and  put  off 
representative  Government,  on  which  account  many  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  a  dislike  of  democracy.  Moreover  in  con- 
troversy he  inclined  too  much  to  personalities  and  exa^eration, 
and  so  lost  part  of  the  hold  on  the  people  his  otherwise  courte- 
ous and  tactful  conduct  and  wise  management  entitled  him  to. 

But  the  eight  years  of  his  first  administration  saw  the  cessa- 
tion  of  native  hostilities,  the  restoration  of  sound  financial  con- 
ditions, the  revival  of  colonization,  and  the  establishment  of 
free  institutions.  He  found  the  Colony  on  the  brink  of  ruin 
and  left  it  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  progress,  and  altho  just 
at  the  end  he  made  the  mistake  of  reducing  the  price  of  public 
land  from  ii  to  los,  and  under  certain  conditions  to  5s  an 
acre,  which  led  to  the  purchase  of  enormous  territories  by 
runholders,  speculators  and  monopolists,  and  the  locking  up 
of  large  estates  in  few  hands,  yet  his  motive  was  excellent  even 
in  these  cheap  land  regulations,  which  he  intended  to  enable 
l>oor  men  to  get  farms, not  foreseeing  the  speculative  purchases, 
and  in  spite  of  this  mistake  the  Colony  owes  to  George  Grey 
much  that  is  best  in  its  history,  as  the  reader  will  see  if  he 
follows  this  story  through. 


7t0  to  so  seres  OD  tlielr  niiiB.  nud  compensatloD  for  ImprovenieotB  was  «crtpg«l 
for  In  case  of  Bale  of  ttie  lioin«tifna. 

In  the  general  piovlalorB  appljlag  (o  both  pasloral  ruDB  and  ordloarjr 
grailpg  lIcpDRes.  It  Ih  stated  lliat  no  llceDae  abalt  preclude  the  GoTemmrot 
from  gelllag  tbe  land  or  lauludlnR  It  within  a  iluudred. 

A  pastoral  license  coiild  be  transferred  with  conseDt  ot  the  CommlMioner. 
and  a  pnaiure  ili-en«e  wlihln  a  Hundred  »Uh  mnKent  uf  ths  Wardens  elected 
bj  the  pasture  licensees,  provided  the  transfer  was  tn  one  occupjlng  land 
under  grant  Irom  tlie  Cniwn  In  the  name  Hundred. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  and  its  settlers  at  Wellington, 
Auckland,  Nelson,  etc.,  were  continually  agitating  for  repre- 
sentative government,  and  in  August,  1S46,  the  English  Par- 
liament enacted  a  Constitution*  for  the  Colony.  But  it  was 
ill-made,  and  wholly  unjust  to  the  Maoris,  who  far  outnum- 
bered the  whites,  and  who  by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  had  been 
guaranteed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  citizens,  yet 
were  practically  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  Government 
by  the  proposed  Constitution  and  the  Instructions  sent  with  it.' 
So  George  Grey,  the  splendid  Governor,  with  a  moral  courage 
and  good  sense  that  cover  his  name  with  honor,  refused  to 
enforce  the  bastard  constitution,  and  succeeded  in  postponing 
the  question  for  several  years'  till  a  just  and  reasonable  and 


<  UngllBb  »taiiit<3  at  Large  IN4U  e.  lu:l. 

'The  Qupen  vas  to  Mtabllati  Municipal  Torpo ration",  and  appoint  Um 
upper  rbambera  ot  two  or  more  rrovloclal  UovernmeDts  anil  ol  the  Qeneral 
Awemblr  lor  the  wbole  Coluny.  The  Provincial  Houses  of  RepreseDtatlvea 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  majorB.  aldermed  and  councUa  ol  the  Municipal 
t;ron>oratliHiB,  and  the  ParllatnpDt  Ilouae  of  Reprraentatlve*  was  to  be  elected. 
nomlDated  and  appointed  by  aurh  pemoDs  aad  Id  such  manner  aa  the  Queen. 
through  her  Trlvy  Council,  should  appoint. 

The  "Queen's'-  Instrnc'tlons  (Decfmher  23,  1S46)  under  thla  act  provided 
Ibat  no  one  should  he  a  burg'-Ks  Icltlien  or  voter)  unlrsa  he  could  read  and 
write  the  EnKllsh  lanitoaKC.  This  practically  ahul  oat  the  Maorla  (who  num- 
bered about  W.IMI)  to  ^',000  wbllea)  for  not  a  doien  native  adalCa  could 
read  and  wrlie  Eogllsh.  The  little  white  mloorlty  were  to  govern  not  only 
IhemaelTes.  but  the  great  Maori  majority  bIho,  without  aor  representation  of 
the  latter,  for  the  dhIIvcs  could  hardly  be  eipected  to  enroll  In  Municipal 
Corporations  with  mayors,  aldermen  and  t-ounellors;  and  even  if  they  did,  the 
language  condltiona  barred  them  out. 

In  his  dispatch  accompanying  the  Cunstllulion,  F:arl  Orey  apoke  ot  the 
Impolicy  of  recognizing  native  proprietary  rigbta  In  tbe  waste  land*  of  tb* 
lalanda.  Thla  Constitution,  with  the  iostructlons  and  dispatch,  would  have 
net  New  Zealand  In  a  blaie  If  Govpraor  Orey  had  not  quietly  ignored  them. 

Ills  presentation  of  the  caae  to  the  Flome  Ouverament  waa  ao  strong  that 
Parliament  not  only  forgave  his  nullification  of  its  august  enactment,  but  In 
IS48  concluded  to  deter  action  on  the  Constitution  for  five  years  more. 

The  CoTutUutlon  Act  ot  1S4«  was  a  New  Zealand  Company  acbeme. 
rushed  through  the  English  I'arllameni  in  a  lortnlght.  and  not  Ihoruly 
examined  anywhere  in  ita  flight. 

•English  Siatulea  at  L.arge  c.  5.   IS4S.  March  7.  e 
re    the    Uovemor    li 
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at  the  same  time  practicable  constitution  could  be  adopted. 
What  a  world  of  trouble  it  might  have  saved  if  we  had  had 
a  man  like  that  in  control  of  the  Philippines  when  the  first 
proclamation  of  American  sovereignty  arrived,  or  better  still  if 
we  had  had  a  Government  at  home  that  would  have  provided 
for  sovereignty  with  consent  of  the  natives  as  England  did  in 
J  840. 

In  1852,  England  sent  out  another  Constitution*  affording 
substantial  self-government  to  New  Zealand  and  leaving  the 
right  to  vote  open  to  Maoris  as  well  as  white  men.'  This  was 
proclaimed  by  Governor  Grey  in  1853,  and  was  in  fact  in  the 
main  his  work.  It  established  a  central  government  and  six 
provincial  governments,  the  lower  House  in  each  case  being 
elective  under  a  franchise  based  on  a  property  qualification." 


The  central  g<)veniment  consisted  of  a  Parliament  and  a 
\'iceroy  or  (k>vernor,  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Queen's  forces  in  the  Colony,  to 


mcKlltT  the  burfn-xii  ciusllflcnCliinH.  TlilB  DOW«r  ksb  eItre^ar6  Jul;  2,  ISSI.  b; 
HD  orillnsni.'e  aliullxhlng  Ihe  rrnding  and  wi'llLng  or  KafillBh  as  n  qualifli-atlon 
fnr  cttlzmahlp.     iHee  Munlcipiil  Corpora l ionn. ) 

'  Ree  "Thr  rimatltutloD  Act."  under  whkh  New  Zeatand  stiU  Ut«s.  <BDg- 
Huh  StatulcH  at  Large  q.  72,  IH.'jL'.  Junp  -toth.j 

'  Many  Mai>r:a  were  practically  en'ludpd  by  the  property  qiiallflcatlooa  for 
th«  Hutri'SHP.  tur  the  geoeinl  trihal  tetiiire  wan  not  rei'OKnlzpd  as  "property." 
and  their  dweUlngii  were  moelly  of  little  value.  Itut  many  whites  were  alao 
pxelndod.  It  wan  not  till  ISTO  that  rpKldenre  waa  made  Bullldenc  quallflcatlon 
[or  the  ballot.  The  coDstltiitlonal  provision  wan  reasonably  fair.  There  vai 
no  race  or  lontfuace  dlatlDcllon.  A  little  Industry  In  either  case  would  carry 
the  citizen  over  the  fiancblae  line.  October  10,  1)407.  an  act  was  passed  (or 
the  division  of  the  Colony  Into  four  Maori  electoratea,  and  the  admlaaloii  of 
four  Maori  meinbern.to  ihe  Houbr  of  Kepresenlatlves.  For  ihlrty-flvB  years 
they  have  returned  four  members,  and  now  have  also  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  two  membem  In  the  i<enate. 

■  Each  Frovlnce  bad  a  Superintendent  and  I'rovlnclal  Counclli  elected  for 
four  yeara,  udIbbb  sooner  dissolved  by  the  (iovernor.  Kvery  man  ot  twenty- 
•ine.  having  In  the  district  a  freebuld  worth  .£.'11)  clear,  or  a  leaaehold  ot  the 
clear  annual  value  of  ilO,  or  occupying  a  tenement  In  town  worth  £10  a  year, 
or  £ri  outside  of  town,  and  having  resided  In  the  district  sli  months  before 
reglstraClun,  could  register  and  rote  for  members  of  the  I'rovlDclal  Council, 
aliens  and  criminals  alone  excepted.  (The  Mme  conditions  apiilled  to  voting 
for  membei-n  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives.)  This  I'l'ovlnclal  Parliament 
could  make  laws  with  certain  npeclHed  restrictions,  subject  to  the  Dovemor's 
RSHent  la  case  of  bills  reserved  tor  his  con  aid  era)  Inn,  and  his  disallowance 
within  three  months  In  case  of  bills  not  reserved.  The  provincial  laws  were 
subject  also  to  be  controlled  and  nuperseiled  by  Acts  ol  the  (ieneral  Asnernbly. 
and  were  Co  lie  null  and  void  so  far  as  In  conflli't  with  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  Central  Parllamenr.  This  (Jeneral  Assembly  or  Central  Parliament  coulil 
also  constitute  new  provinces,  alter  houndarlea.  provide  ns  to  election  of 
members.  powerK  oC  councils,  etc.  Hiich  bills,  however,  must  be  reserved  for 
-anctlon  by  111.'  Crown,  i.  i:.  the  Colonial  OBlre.  The  pnn-lncPS  were  abollaheil 
by  act  of  October  1:;.  li*7-"i,  which  came  Into  full  operation  In  .November.  ]W7fi. 
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appoint  such  persons  as  the  Crown  mi^fht  desire  to  be  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  or  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  to 
dissolve  Parliament  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  reserve  bills  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Home  CJoverniiient.'  Tho  much 
in  evidence  in  the  early  years,  the  Govenior  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  active.  From  1868  the  real  executive  has  been 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Governor  has  become 
a  figurehead.  Like  the  English  Crown,  he  appears  in  the 
Government  chiefly  on  paper  and  in  the  expense  bills.  The 
Constitution  fixed  his  salary  at  £2,500,  which  was  raised  to 
i5,ooo($25,cxx))  in  1873,  where  it  still  remains.  He  has  also 
fi,500  for  establishment  and  £500  for  travehng  expenses. 

THE   LEG  I  SI  .ATI  VIC    I'fiWKH. 

The  central  legislative  power  was  placed  in  a  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Legislative  Council 
for  Senate)  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Upper 
House  was  composed  of  such  persons,  not  less  than  ten,  as  the 
Governor  under  the  Queen's  authorization  might  summon,  and 
they  were  to  hold  for  life.*  There  being  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  members  except  that  it  must  not  be  less  than  ten,  the  Council 
is  liable  to  dilution  by  the  appointment  of  new  members.  The 
total  number  at  the  present  time  is  44."  The  speaker  or  presi- 
dent of  the  L^islative  Council  is  nominated  by  the  Governor. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  elective.  A  property  quali- 
fication plus  residence  and  masculinity  was  prescribed  in  the 


'  It  was  also  provide  lliHt  Ibe  (Juwd.  through  one  of  ber  prlDdlial 
-  ■  B  of  H(«lf,  might  relfKate  to  tbe  <iove™or  [he  powen  reserved  to 
Det  lor  remavat  of  ProrlnclH]  HiiperlQtendents,  rpgalalloa  of  ttie  ule  and 
occupation  ot  wBRte  landB.  efilatilLshmept  of  Munirlpal  Corporations  anil 
preuenatlon  of  aboriginal  iava  and  usages  In  some  dlBtricC  dedicated  to  that 
parpoae.  The  Imperial  Uovernmeat  relioiiuishfd  nil  oonuol  over  native  sITairH 
Id  the  Oeneral  Assenibl}'  in  lS<i:i.  Land  regulation  la  in  ibe  aame  bands,  and 
there  are  do  ProrloolHl  SaperlntendenlB  any  more,  so  that  Ibere  Is  little,  if 
anftblDK.  lefl  ot  the  royal  <le1egatlon  clause.  Kven  the  power  to  «<tet)lish 
new  mnnlclpal  corpora tloDN.  tbo  atlll  Id  (be  (iovemor's  bands,  )■  there  by 
delegalloD,  doc  from  the  rrowD.  but  from  the  Nt-w  Zraiaod  i'arliameDt.  which 
haa  aaaiiiDed  entire  control  of  taunlcl|)alltlea.      {Stm  t'on>oratlona  Acta,   IHXil 

•The  tenure  la  now  for  aeven  years,  and  Ibe  (iovernor.  In  making  appolDt- 
mnt,  but  of  the  Prime  Mlnlider  of  New  /ri'siand. 

*ClTit  servBDtB  and  oontractura  lo  the  public  service  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing iOO  1*2S0»  are  lnell(rlble.  The  salary  is  IT50  a  year  plua  acliial  ripensea 
lo  and  from  Weilfngtun,  but  *0  Is  deducted  from  the  connclllur's  pay  for  each 
alinog  day  be  Is  aiweDC  Id  pxcpks  of  Ave  days  Id  uhe  seasion,  unlrsa  aucb 
■iMenre  la  due  (o  IIIdhih  or  otiirr  unaToldable  cause.     One-foiirth  of  the  mem- 
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Constitution  for  the  electors  and  members,  and  the  Parliament 
was  given  a  five-year  term  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the 
Governor;  but  all  these  provisions  were  subject  to  change  by 
action  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  have  all  been  altered."* 
The  number  of  members  now  is  74, — 70  Europeans  elected  by 
279,330  voters  ( 1899)  in  a  population  of  703,1 19,  and  4  Maoris 
elected  by  the  13,638  Maori  men  and  women  who  voted  in 
1899  for  a  population  of  about  40,000  in  the  four  Maori  dis- 
tricts,— one  representative  for  each  10,000  people  of  either 
race."  After  the  present  Parliament  {i.  e.,  after  1902)  there 
will  be  80  members,  76  European  representatives  and  4  Maoris. 
The  House  elects  its  own  speaker. 

LIMITATIONS.     ENGMND's  RESERVATIONS. 

The  General  Assembly  may  make  laws  "not  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  England,"  with  a  few  specified  exceptions  relating 
to  duties  on  military  imports,  exemptions,  bounties,  drawbacks 
or  other  privileges  in  respect  to  any  imports  or  exports,  and 
charges  on  shipping  at  variance  with  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  any  foreign  power.  Bills  passed  by  both  Houses 
go  to  the  Governor  who  may  assent  to  them,  return  them  with 
suggestions  for  amendment,  or  reserve  them  for  consideration 
by  the  Home  Government.  Laws  altering  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  or  dealing  with  the  provinces,  or  changing  the  pay 
of  the  Governor,  judges,  etc.,  must  be  reserved.  No  reserved 
bill  goes  into  effect  till  approved  by  England  (it  lapses  if  no 
royal  assent  is  given  within  a  year),  and  any  bill  assented  to 
by  the  Governor  may  be  disallowed  by  Order  in  Council 
from  Great  Britain,  whereupon  the  act  becomes  null  and  void. 

These  arc  groat  powers,  but  the  history  of  half  a  century 
of  vigorous  legislation,  including  some  of  the  most  radical 
measures  the  world  has  ever  kTiown,  proves  that  England  is 
inclined  to  use  her  power  very  sparingly.  The  American  Revo- 
lution taught  John  Bull  that  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  are  apt  to 


"Tlie  term  la  thri*  years  row,  and  neUher  property  nor  sei  Is  iDqnlred 
Into  ai  a  condition  o[  tbe  ballot. 

"  ClTlt  BerTantR  oF  the  Colony  and  rontraotors  In  whom  public  money  la 
paysble  beyoad  iCO  a  >-far  are  not  ellclhte  to  tbe  Houae.  Members  get  £20 
(nearly  flOO)  a  montb,  or  £-'40  (f1,^l>ri)  n  j-ear.  and  actual  traveliDg 
eipniaea  to  and  from  the  capkal.  witb  (10  deducted  for  every  alCttnff  day 
eiceedlng  Qve  In  which  tbe  member  la  absent.  uDless  such  absence  Is  due  to 
lllneM  or  other  nnaToIdable  cause.  Twenty  members,  Inclndlng  tbe  Speaker, 
conitltnte  a  quorum. 
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become  exceedingly  expensive  luxuries  unless  they  are  allowed 
to  have  their  own  way  about  their  own  affairs.'*  Laws  affecting 
immigration  or  ocean  commerce  have  sometimes  been  reserved, 
and  vetoed  or  left  hanging  unapproved;  for  example,  the 
"Asiatic  Restriction  Act  of  1896,"  was  reserved  and  has  not 
been  approved  by  England, 

Reeves  says  it  is  understood  that  foreign  alTairs  an4  the  currency 
are  virtually  excluded  from  Colonial  Jurisdiction.  There  are  conclusive 
reasons,  of  course,  for  regarding  foreign  affairs  as  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  the  case  is  not  so  clear  for  the  currency. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  covers  the  point  or  even  looks 
in  that  direction,  and  in  fact  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  has  acted 
on  the  currency  in  a  vigorous  manner.  See  for  example  the  Act  of 
July  7,  1856,  authorizing  the  issue  of  paper  currency,  and  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1893,  providing  for  legal  tender  bank  notes  with  the 
Government's  guarantee  behind  them.  Another  thing  which  tends  to 
negative  any  intent  to  control  New  Zealand  in  respect  to  the  currency 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  first  Constitution  Act  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  for  New  Zealand,  August  28,  1846,  it  is  clearly  stated  in 
Section  7  that  "The  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  is  authorised 
and  empowered  to  make  and  enact  such  laws  as  may  be  required  for 
any  of  the  following  purposes;  .  .  fourthly,  for  regulating  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  said  Islands  or  the  Issue  therein  of  any  Bills. 
Notes  or  other  Paper  Currency."  It  is  quile  possible  that  England 
might  object  to  a  change  in  the  money  unit  that  would  throw  New 
Zealand  out  of  tune  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  An  unlimited  issue 
of  paper  might  also  be  objected  to.  But  any  reasonable  monetary  action 
is  not  likely  (o  meet  with  opposition  from  the  Mother  Country.  Inter- 
ference with  currency  legislation  was  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  England  is  not  likely  to  offend  again  in 
the  same  way.  If  there  is  any  tacit  understanding  or  limitation  as  to 
currency  legislation,  it  must  be  very  indefinite  and  flexible,  and  may 
doubtless  be  easily  modified  to  any  needful  extent.  If  New  Zealand's 
statesmen  get  to  studying  the  Multiple  Standard"  and  find  they  can 
protect  themselves  in  large  degree  from  the  evils  of  falling  prices  and 
save  a  lot  of  foreign  interest  charges  by  a  little  scientific  monetary 
legislation,  they  could  doubtless  proceed  without  fear  of  interruption 
from  England. 

I'H.ACTtCAl,    I'RKKDOM    ANO    INUEPIvNDKNCIC. 

On  the  whole,  taking  the  widest  scope  that  can  be  claimed 
for   England's   authority.    New   Zealand    is   practically   inde- 
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pendent,  except  in  respect  to  international  inatlers,  and  the  little 
liberty  she  yields  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  benefits  of 
federation  in  the  British  Empire.  -  New  Zealand  may  with 
other  colonies  in-the  Empire  put  in  a  plea  for  representation 
in  the  Imperial  ParliaTJient,  but  otherwise,  England's  treatment 
of  her  is  in  fair  accord  with  the  principles  of  self-government, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  New  Zealand  would  not  take  part 
in  the  Imperial  Government  even  if  it  were  offered  to  her,  for 
she  would  have  to  accept  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Empire  along  with  its  powers  and  honors.  She  would  be 
taxed  to  pay  its  debts,  whereas  she  pays  no  imperial'  tax  as 
things  are  now,  while  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
power  and  prestige,  with  practical  freedom  in  her  own  govern- 
ment. 

New  Zealand's  Constitution  can  be  changed  at  any  time  by 
vote  of  her  Parliament,  subject  to  the  possible  dissent  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  very  unlikely  to  he  interjetjted  and  practically 
certain  not  to  be  persisted  in  if  New  Zealand  proves  firm, 
even  if  the  change  should  be  objected  to  at  the  start.  In 
reality  New  Zealand  can  mold  her  constitution  much  more 
readily  than  we  can  ours. 

As  a  matter  of  substance  and  practical  fact  New  Zealand  is 
a  republic,  tho  not  entirely  so  in  form. 
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The  first  Parliament  met  in  1854  at  Auckland,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  until  1864,  when  the  city  of  Wellington 
became  the  seat  of  Government.  The  first  session  was  stormy 
and  ineffectual  and  lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  Those  who  had 
drawn  up  the  Constitution  had  neglected  to  provide  for  a 
responsible  ministry,  i.  e.,  a  ministry  that  could  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  vote  of  the  House;  and  the  Colonial  Office  in  Eng- 
land had  sait  no  instructions  on  the  point.  The  Ctovernor 
was  surronnded  by  officials  who  formed  a  sort  of  cabinet 
directing  the  administration  of  the  various  State  departments. 
These  officials  were  not  inchncd  to  give  up  their  places  without 
a  struggle,  and  a  battle  ensued  between  the  administration  and 
the  Assembly.  Interminable  wrangling,  intrigue  and  even 
violence  resulted.  On  one  occasion  the  door  of  the  House  had 
to  be  locked  to  prevent  the  minority  from  running  away  to 
force  a  count-out,  and  one  honorable  member  assanlled  another 
with  his  fists.  This  performance,  however,  has  never  been 
repeated  in  the  New  Zealand  Legislature,  tho  examples  of  later 
date  have  occurred  in  other  countries. 

A   CABINET  RESPONSIBLE  TO  THE   IIOU'SIC. 

The  Assetubly  carried  its  point.  A  bill  was  passed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  House,  and  it 
received  the  assent  of  England,  so  that  when  the  second  Par- 
liament met  in  1856,  it  took  control  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Ministry  is  formed  by  a  Premier  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
but  on  defeat  of  the  Ministry  in  the  House,  or  vote  of  want 
of  confidence,  the  Premier  and  his  Cabinet  go  out  or  get  the 
Governor  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  people 
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at  the  polls.     If  defeated  there  the  Ministry  resigns  and  a  new 
one  is  formed. 

The  first  Ministry  under  Sewall  lasted  but  one  week.  The 
next  under  Fox  lasted  about  two  weeks.  Then  Sir  Edward 
Stafford  became  Premier  and  held  the  office  five  years.  Now 
and  then  since,  a  ministry  has  remained  alive  only  a  few 
days  after  it  was  bom,  but  usually  the  ministries  have  lasted 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  the  present  Ministry  has 
heen  in  office  13  years.'  When  Sir  George  Grey  retired  from 
the  Governorship  in  1868,  the  real  executive  power  passed  to 
the  Ministry,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

THE  CONTINUOUS  MINISTRY.      PARTIES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment relates  to  what  is  called  "The  Continuous  Ministry," 
which  was  formed  at  this  time.  It  was  a  shifting  combination 
or  series  of  combinations  among  public  men,  whereby  the 
Cabinet,  the  modified  from  time  to  time,  was  not  completely 
changed,  but  was  kept  under  the  influence  of  the  combine  and 
on  its  line  of  policy.  This  Continuous  Ministry  was  bom  in 
August,  1869,  and  in  the  21J/2  years  from  that  date,  till  1891, 
it  held  office  for  between  16  and  17  years.  The  only  inter- 
ruptions were  due  to  Stafford's  ministry,  which  held  for  a 
month  in  1872,  Sir  George  Grey's  Cabinet  1877-9,  and  Sir 
Robert  Stout's,  1884-7.  None  of  these  supplanting  ministries 
had  strong  majorities  or  thoro  control  of  the  House.  So  that 
the  long-lived  ministry  and  its  friends  had  things  practically 
their  own  way  from  1869  to  1891.  From  1869  to  1877  its 
leaders  were  Fox,  \''ogcl  and  McLean.  It  came  back  in  1879 
as  the  Hall,  Whitaker,  Atkinson  combination,  which  continued 
in  power  till  1891,  excepting  the  Stout-Vogel  years  of  1884-7. 

The  Ccmtinuous  Ministry  was  mildly  democratic  and  pro- 
gressive at  first,  but  became  more  and  more  conservative,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  taxation,  land  and  labor.  Its  opponents 
gathered  about  Sir  George  Grey,  John  Ballance  and  Robert 
Stout  and  formed  a  Party  of  Progress,  which  took  the  name 
of  Liberal,  and  since  1876  has  been  a  growing  power  in  the 
Colony,  altho  there  is  no  party  organization  outside  of  Parlia- 

'And  iu  Bupporlprs  have  now  befn  re-elected  for  three  jnn  more,  t.  «., 
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ment.     Political  parties,  as  wc  know  them  in  America,  do  not 
exist  in  Xew  Zealand. 

iMI-ORTANCE  Ol"  THE   MINISTRY   IN    RESPKCT  TO   LHCISLATION.. 

The  Ministry  is  important  in  New  Zealand,  not  merely 
because  it  holds  the  real  executive  power,  but  because  of  its 
determining  influence  on  legislation.  Practically  all  the  impor- 
tant bills  are  framed  and  discussed  by  the  Cabinet  and  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  by  the  Ministry.  Any  member  may 
introduce  a  bill  if  he  chooses,  but  the  House  has  always  been 
relatively  intolerant  of  individual  bills.  It  prefers  to  have 
the  measures  submitted  to  it  carefully  considcre<l  by  its  minis- 
tries and  harmonized  with  the  whole  policy  that  is  being 
pursued  by  the  Government ;  then  it  is  willing  to  discuss  and 
adopt,  amend  or  reject  them  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  new  measures  to  be  introduced  by 
individual  members  in  session  after  session,  for  several  years, 
until  they  get  backing  enough  to  indicate  that  they  are  really 
wanted,  and  then  theCioverument,  i.  e.,  the  Ministry,  will  bring 
down  a  bill  of  its  own  on  the  same  linos,  or  supiwrt  the  private 
bill.  I'ndcr  this  practise  only  such  legislative  buds  as  can 
bear  considerable  frost  are  likely  to  blossom  out  and  bear 
fruit. 

As  a  Ministry  is  liable  to  lose  its  bead  at  any  time  through 
defeat  in  the  House  of  an  important  bill  supported  by  it,  or  by 
direct  "vote  of  want  of  confidence"  by  the  House,  it  watches 
carefully  the  progress  of  debate  in  the  House  and  the  move- 
ment of  public  oi>inion  throughout  the  Colony.  H  the  tide 
goes  strongly  against  a  Government  bill  the  Ministry  may  drop 
it  before  the  final  vote,  or  it  may  push  on  to  a  test  vote,  and 
if  defeated  call  on  the  Governor  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and 
then  take  the  issue  to  the  people  at  the  jwHs. 


The  main  <Iebate  on  the  general  principles  involved  in  a  bill 
usually  comes  upon  motion  for  its  second  reading,  tho  dis- 
cussion sometimes  centers  about  the  third  reading.  If  the 
measure  passes  the  second  reading  the  House  goes  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  consider  the  details.  The  small  com- 
mittee system  so  powerful  with  us  is  not  in  vogue  in  New 
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Zealand.  All  the  amendments  and  details  are  dealt  with  by  the 
whole  House.  The  sq)aration  of  the  discussion  into  two  parts, 
considering  first  whether  the  principle  and  policy  is  desirable, 
whether  the  House  wants  to  endorse  any  law  of  that  nature, 
and  afterward  devoting  attention  to  the  details,  is  an  admirable 
practise  and  has  a  most  beneficial  effect.  There  is  often  a 
similar  division  in-the  law  itself :  that  is,  Parliament  will  decide 
on  broad  principles  and  leave  the  details  to  be  filled  in  by 
regulations  made  by  the  department  concerned,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Minister  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Council, — a  method  that  gives  great  elasticity  and  practicality 
to  the  law. 

If  the  two  Houses  differ  in  respect  to  details  or  amendments. 
a  committee  of  conference  is  appointed  to  see  if  agreement  can 
be  reached. 

The  House  is  often  more  like  a  Board  of  Directors  than  a 
Legislature.  The  members  listen  to  reports  of  the  officers  of 
the  people's  trust  or  great  corporation  that  owns  so  many 
valuable  properties,  asks  them  numberless  questions,  and  exer- 
cises a  close  supervision  over  the  management  of  the  people's 
business.  At  other  times,  however,  when  some  new  measure 
is  proposed  that  awakens  the  opposition  of  "vested  interests," 
the  proceedings  are  no  longer  so  quiet  and  business-like. 
Personal  criticism,  diffusive  and  irrelevant  talk,  measureless 
reiteration  and  insistance  on  objections  of  every  sort,  flood  the 
legislative  hours  very  much  as  in  other  countries.  Sometimes 
a  determined  minority  will  hold  off  action  for  days  or  even 
weeks  by  wasting  time  in  discussion  intended  simply  for  delay. 
This  is  called  a  "stone  wall." 

The  total  debates  and  proceedings  of  both  Houses  in  a  ses- 
sion sometimes  fill  4  large  volumes  with  3,400  big  pages, 
containing  about  3,500,000  words  (in  1901  for  example).  But 
this  is  nothing  to  the  atmosphere  put  out  in  verbal  form  by 
our  Congress  and  State  Legislatures.  The  57th  Congress' 
1st  session  {1901)  filled  8  big  books  with  7,390  pages,  twice 
the  size  of  the  New  Zealand  Hansard,  containing  about  15,000,- 
000  words,  without  the  index,  which  amounts  to  1,318  pages 
more.  Including  the  State  Legislatures  something  like  150,- 
000,000  words  are  let  off  in  our  legislative  halls  in  a  good 
year. 
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LEGISLATION. 

Frcm  about  the  middle  of  December,  throughout  January, 
February-  and  March,  which  are  the  summer  months  in  New 
Zealand,  Parhament  does  not  sit.  Most  of  the  important  laws 
are  passed  toward  the  end  of  the  session  in  September,  October 
and  November,  The  Assembly  enacts  a  small  volume  of  laws 
each  year,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  amendments,  repeals 
and  revisions  of  former  legislation.  From  1876  to  1894  it  is 
said  2,972  measures  passed  and  1,602  have  been  repealed. 
Every  few  years  the  land  laws,  municipal  laws,  electoral  laws, 
etc.,  are  gathered  up  and  re-enacted  with  amendments  in 
consolidation  acts.  The  changes  in  the  law  are  not  marked  in 
any  distinct  way,  so  that  one  must  carefully  ccsnpare  the  suc- 
cessive laws  in  order  to  know  what  alterations  have  been  made 
and  when.  A  most  excellent  custom  prevails  of  placing  at 
the  opening  of  each  important  act  clear  definitions  of  the 
principal  terms  used  in  it,  about  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
which  any  difference  of  opinion  might  be  possible.  This 
shortens  and  simplifies  the  law  by  eliminating  explanatory  and 
limiting  phrases  from  the  active  clauses  and  avoids  the  need 
for  much  judicial  inlerpretatitm. 

The  form  of  enactment  is  usually  simple ;  most  of  the  laws 
beginning  with  the  words :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same."  Sometimes  this  is  preceded  by  a 
"Whereas"  paragraph,  stating  the  reasons  for  the  act.  In  case 
of  revenue  acts  the  formula  is  not  so  simple.  Tax  acts,  even 
down  to  the  present  time  commence  in  this  way : 

"Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  HouSc  Representatives  of  New  Zealand  in  Parliament 
assembled,  towards  raising  the  necessary  supplies  to  defray  your 
Majesty's  public  expenses  and  making  an  addition. to  the  public  revenue, 
have   freely   and   voluntarily   resolved   to  give   unto  your   Majesty  the 
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duties  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  do  therefore  most  humbly  beseech 
j'oiir  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted ;  And  be  it  enacted  by  Your  Most 
Kxcellent  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
anlborily  of  the  same  as  follows ;" 

The  early  legislation  of  the  Assembly  was  largely  concerned 
with  the  rudiments  of  civic  organization  and  the  adoption  and 
adaptation  of  English  laws  and  precedents. 

I.ilce  the  Pilgrin-.s  in  the  May  Flower  and  other  colonists 
who  have  gone  from  England,  the  New  Zealanders  carried  the 
English  law  of  their  day  with  them.  The  common  law  and 
statutes  of  England  existing  at  the  time  of  New  Zealand's 
annexation  in  1840,  became  the  basis  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
Colony,  and  were  administered  in  its  courts,  except  so  far  as 
modified  by  the  ordinances  passed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

When  the  Parliament  assembled  in  1854  it  went  to  work  on 
the  basis  of  the  English  cCMnmon  law  and  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  just  mentioned.  Some  doubt  arising  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  English  law  was  applicable  in  the  Colony,  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  Parliament  in  1858  declared  that: 

"Whereas,  the  laws  of  England,  as  existing  on  Ihe  I4lh  day  of  Jniie, 
1840,  have  until  recently  been  applied  in  New  Zealand  so  far  as  applica- 
ble to  the  circumstances;  but.  Whereas,  doubt  has  arisen  in  respect  to 
such  application — Be  it  declared  and  enacted  ihat  the  laws  of  England 
as  existing  June  14,  1840,  be  deemed  and  taken  10  have  been  in  force 
on  and  after  that  day  and  shall  hereafter  continue  in  force." 

The  early  years  of  Parliament  were  filled  with  acts  relating 
to  land,  revenue,  native  affairs,  provinces,  courts,  civil  service, 
elections  and  corrupt  practises,  naturalization,  marriages, 
criminal  law,  frauds  in  sales,  banks  and  currency,  customs 
duties,  building  societies  and  friendly  societies,  municipalities, 
the  post-office,  postal  savings  banks,   electric  telegraph,   etc, 

FRIENDLY  SOCIBTIES.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

In  1856  Parliament  provided  for  the  .incorporation  of  friendly 
societies,  and  further  laws  were  passed  in  1867  and  1875  and  a  Con- 
solidation Act  was  enacted  In  1877.  The  object  was  to  provide  for  relief 
in  sickness,  maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans,  subsistence  when  out 
of  work  or  in  distress,  insurance  against  death  or  fire,  annuities,  cattle 
Insurance,  and  to  carry  out  any  benevolent  object,  or  any  purpo';e  what- 
ever that  might  be  deemed  proper  by  the  Governor. 

Building  societies,  industrial  and  provident  =t 
pastoral  societies  were  also  established  in  carl 
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societies  might  invest  in  real  estate,  bold,  sell  and  exchange  mortgages. 
lease  or  build  on  their  land,  invest  in  Government  bonds,  or  in  postal 
savings  banks,  or  shares  of  a  building  society  or  other  industrial  society, 
lend  money  to  their  members,  and  devote  their  profits  to  any  lawful  pur- 
pose they  desire.    The  hability  of  members  is  limited. 

Any  fifty  or  more  persons  may  form  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
society  under  the  Act  of  1877  tor  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  and  the  related  arts 
and  branches  of  rural  industry;  the  methods  or  "objects  of  the  society" 
being  to  collect  from  agricultural  publications  information  that  may  be 
useful  to  cultivators  of  the  soil,  correspond  with  other  agricultural 
societies,  to  get  new  data  and  to  undertake  experiments  and  employ 
persons  to  make  them ;  to  encourage  men  of  science  to  give  attention 
to  the  matter  of  agricultural  implements,  the  application  of  chemistry, 
destruction  of  injurious  insects,  eradication  of  weeds,  etc,  to  promote 
discovery  of  new  varieties  of  grain  and  vegetables,  to  gather  information 
as  to  the  management  of  woods,  plantations,  fences  and  every  other 
subject  connected  with  rural  improvement,  to  take  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  veterinary  art,  to  give  prizes  for  the  best  modes  of 
farming  and  improving  the  breed  of  live  stock,  and  to  encourage  enter- 
prise by  exhibitions  and  prizes  for  the  best  exhibits.  Inventions,  improve- 
ments, skill  and  excellence  in  agriculture  or  pastoral  arts. 
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Chapter  9. 

CHIEF  QUESTIONS  OF  EARLY  YEARS. 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  self-government  the  chief 
political  questions  were  native  affairs  and  the  relations  of  the 
provinces  to  the  central  government ;  but  underneath  both  was 
the  eternal  land  question,  which  was  not  only  the  subterranean 
force  under  both  these  troublesome  conflicts,  but  came  to  the 
surface  at  times  in  specific  eruptions  on  its  own  direct  account. 

NATIVE  AFFAIRS.      LAND  CLAIMS. 

From  Ihe  start  the  Government  had  refused  to  recognize  excessive 
land  claims  based  on  burlesque  bargains  with  the  natives — such 
caricatures  of  contract  as  the  Wentworth  purchase  of  twenty  million 
acres  at  2O0  acres  for  a  cent,  or  the  twenty  millions  deeded  to  the  New 
Zealand  Company  by  chiefs  who  had  no  right  to  sell.  But  the  means  of 
adjudication  were  still  very  imperfect.  In  1856  and  1858  provisions  were 
made  for  the  settlement  of  old  land  claims,  the  old  limitation  of  2,560 
acres,  or  4  square  miles,  for  a  single  grant  except  under  special  circum- 
.stances  being  re-enacted  as  to  claims  arising  before  January  14,  1840, 
and  grants  in  execution  of  claims  arising  under  the  Fit/roy  regulations 
of  1844  being  limited  to  1,000  acres.  The  most  serious  difficulty  of  all, 
however,  in  connection  with  native  lands,  arose,  not  from  private  pur- 
chase, but  from  a  supposed  Government  purchase  at  Wailsra. 

The  Maoris  distrusted  the  English.  They  knew  their  great  Treaty 
had  been  made  light  of  and  practically  disclaimed  in  Parliamentary 
debate  in  England,  that  the  destruction  of  their  rights  under  the  con- 
stitution and  instructions  sent  out  by  the  Colonial  office  in  1846  had 
only  been  prevented  by  the  courage  and  firmness  of  Governor  Grey,  and 
Grey  was  no  longer  in  the  Colony. 


Moreover,  the  growing  numbers  of  the  colonists  alarmed  the  natives 
more  and  more.  They  saw  themselves  becoming  the  weaker  partner 
as  the  whites  spread  over  the  islands,  and  a  league  was  formed  by  a 
number  of  the  tribes  against  further  selling  of  land.  To  strengthen 
Ihe  land  league,  and  prevent  tribal  wars  by  uniting  the  tribes  under 
one  ruler,  some  of  the  powerful  Waikalo  chiefs  determined  to  have  a 
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king.  The  leader  of  the  king  movement,  Te  Waharoa.  or  Wiremu 
Tamihana,  usually  known  as  William  Thompson,  or  the  king-maker, 
was  an  educated  brown-skinneJ  gentleman,  a  Christian  and  a  states  ■ 
man,  who  wished  to  stop  war,  preserve  his  people  and  make  them 
strong.  After  years  of  argument  and  speech  making  Ihe  Maoris  chose 
the  famous  old  war  chief,  Te  Whero  Whero,  to  be  their  king.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  a  conference  of  chiefs  at  Te  Whero 
Whero's  village.  He  and  his  tribe  had  embraced  Chrislianiiy,  and  at 
the  left  of  the  village  street  you  may  see  the  chapel  with  its  bell.  Such 
villages  with  their  strong  stockades,  surrounded  by  deep  ditches,  were 
very  effective  fortresses.  For  many  years  Ihe  "king  country''  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  North  Island  was  practically  impervious  to  the 
whiles.  The  kingites  disclaimed  hostility  to  the  Queen,  but  would  sell 
no  land,  nor  allow  any  whites  to  settle  among  them,  nor  let  boats  or 
steamers  come  up  their  rivers.  Colonel  Gore  Browne,  the  Governor,  did 
not  have  Grey's  tact  or  statesmanship.  He  treated  the  chiefs  dis- 
courteously on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  allowed  the  sale  of  guns 
and  powder  to  llie  disaffected  tribes,  who  are  said  to  have  spent  $250,000 
in  buying  arms  and  ammunition  between  1857  and  i860. 

Finally,  in  i860,  came  the  "Waitara  land  purchase"— the  spark  that 
set  all  ablate.  A  chief,  Teira,  and  his  friends  sold  the  Government 
600  acres  they  were  occupying.  The  head  of  their  tribe  vetoed  the 
sale.  Government  commissioners  decided  erroneously  that  Teira  had 
a  right  to  sell.  The  Governor  sent  an  armed  force  to  occupy  the  plot, 
and  a  war  with  the  King  tribes  followed,  which  lasted  ten  years  and  cost 
New  Zealand  many  millions.  Sir  George  Grey  was  recalled  and 
became  Governor  for  the  second  time,  December  4,  1861,  but  tho  he 
offered  the  natives  local  self-government  and  used  all  his  powers  of 
conciliation,  and  iho  12  Imperial  regiments  were  .sent  to  New  Zealand, 
which,  with  the  militia,  gave  the  whiles  about  ten  soldiers  to  each  of 
the  warriors  of  the  King  trilws,  the  conflict  was  not  finally  extinguished 
till  1870.* 


Stafford,  Fox  and  Whitaker,  three  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  New  Zealand,  were  the  political  leaders  during 
these  troublesome  times,  Stafford  was  one  of  the  ablest  premiers  the 
Colony  ever  had,  while  Fox  was  uneqiialed  as  an  opposition  leader,  tho 
not  so  strong  a  premier  as  Stafford.  The  result  was  an  astonishing 
alternation  of  ministries.  When  Fox  was  in  power  his  comparative 
weakness  as  a  minister  made  it  easy  for  Stafford  to  supplant  him.  and 
when  Fox  was  on  the  floor  in  opposition  his  splendid  powers  of  attack 
enabled  him  to  oust  Stafford.     Nearly  the  whole  time  from  May,  1856, 


•  A  bHrt  flescrlpllcm  of  an  encounlcr  lietwppn  Ihe  Kngllsli  fiiri-pii  nml 
Ilii>  Maoris  In  lH<t:t  will  Inillralp  ILc  nort  nf  flglitlug  matpi'lal  tli<?  Maarlii  wi>rr 
iDHde  ol.  Same  tlirre  hundred  Maoris  were  Hhiit  up  In  InlrpnctiineDtH  lit  n 
lilac'p    called    Oi'akaii.      without    r<iod,    eipppt    a    few    raw   puIuto?H:    wltboiit 
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to  April,  1873.  either  Fox  or  Slafford  was  in  coiKrol.  Fox  licing  prime- 
minister  four  times  and  Slafford  three  times  in  the  seventeen  years.  This 
was  New  Zealand's  great  Ministerial  see-saw.  Fox  led  the  peace  parly, 
acting  with  Grey  in  his  efforts  at  conciliation,  while  Stafford  and  his 
followers  thought  reliable  peace  could  be  attained  only  through  success- 
ful war.  The  alternation  of  these  leaders  in  control  of  the  Government 
produced  an  unsteadiness  of  policy  that  prolortged  the  war. 

Sir  Frederick  Whitaker,  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  most 
remarkable  pubhc  man  in  the  Colony  at  this  time,  was  in  favor  of 
declaring  martial  law  and  confiscating  native  lands  in  the  districts  of 
rebellion.  Sir  Frederick  was  not  much  in  visible  control,  but  for  many 
years  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  over  political  affairs,  as  the  great 
adviser  of  the  great  doers.  He  finally  won  Fox  to  his  views  in  1863 
and  the  Whitaker-Fox  Ministry  of  that  year  carried  out  his  policy  of 
martial  law  and  confiscation. 

To  punish  the  insurgent  tribes  and  defray  in  part  the  cost  of  the 
war,  the  New  Zealand  Government  confiscated  more  than  three  million 
acres  of  native  land.  This  did  not  make  the  rebels  (eel  any  less  like 
fighting,  and  as  it  proved  difficult  to  settle  in  the  face  of  native  raids, 
and  as  considerable  portions  of  the  land  were  ultimately  restored  to  the 
Maoris,  it  did  not  by  any  means  cover  the  twenty  million  dollars  co'Jt 
of  the  war  before  its  finish  in  iSSg' 

In  June  of  that  year,  after  4  years  of  Stafford's  war  policy,  Fox  and 
the  peace  party  came  into  power,  and,  with  his  great  ministers,  Vogel 
and  McLean,  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  Colony.  Donald  McLean,  Native  Minister  from  i86g  to  the  end  of 
1876,  by  liberal  payments  for  service,  skillful  land  purchases,  courtesy  to 
the  chiefs  and  tact  and  good  humor  with  the  people,  won  the  active 
aid  of  the  friendly  natives  against  the  insurgents,  and  finally  establi.=hed 
peace  on  a  basis  of  fair  and  friendly  treatment,  which,  with  the  influence 

KDd  liBDil  grenailps ;  UQBiiccpSBfuUy  ansaultrd  no  \ess  tbtin  nv«  tliueB — tliej 
hrld  out  for  thrre  days,  tho  completi'ly  surraiiDd«d,  Tbe  BnglEgh  general 
smt  ■  Hag  or  truce  Inviting  llipm  to  Burreodfr  hoDorat)];.  To  thti  tlier 
made  the  cvfr-fBinoua  rsply.  "Enough '.  We  Sght  right  on,  loreter,  forever. 
tmtivr."  Then  the  gpneral  offered  to  let  the  women  come  out.  aod  tbe 
amiwer  waa  :  "The  women  will  flgbt  as  well  aa  we,"  At  length,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Ihtrd  day,  the  garrison  Biwpmhllng  In  a  body  charged  at 
ciulek  msreh  right  through  the  English  lines,  fairly  Jumping  aver  Che  beads 
of  the  men  of  the  Fortieth  Regiment  bh  they  lay  bellied  a  bank.  Bo  itoei- 
jtected  and  amailng  was  thpir  pliarge,  that  they  would  have  got  away  with 
hut  Blight  loHB  had  Ihey  not.  when  ontnlde  tbe  llaes.  been  headed  off  and 
rnntroQted  hy  a  forre  of  eolonlBl  rangers  and  eavalry.  Half  of  (hem  fell; 
the  remainder.  Inehidlng  the  eelelTBied  war-ehlef  Rewl.  got  elear  away. 

After  Ihelr  rnnvei-Hlnn  to  ('brlxlianlty  the  Maorln  would  not  flght  on 
Sunday,  and  were  more  Iban  BUrprlned  to  llnd  that  the  Engltsh,  tho  profeaalng 
III  be  CbrlBtlans,  paid  no  respert  to  the  Snhlmth.  On  rue  dead  liody  of  a 
Maori  general  In  liflllle  was  fmmd  the  «rder  oflhe  day.  It  began  wltli  a 
prayer,  nud  ended  wllh  tbe  text:  "if  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him;  l(  hp 
Ihlrat.  give  him  drink."  Whin  a  Wnikato  trihe  heard  that  llie  army  of 
Ceueral  rameron  waB  in  a  «iiirvlng  eoudllir^n,  they  loaded  a  niimtier  of 
i-anopB  with  polntoes.  gniiia  nud  milk,  and  Kent  them  up  the  river  to  feed 
their  enemlea. 

ieo  In  Ihe  (ipenliig  mrnthB  of  lS7n,  but  the 
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Ica.if  a«if  hii  tiirn  <ko-.ir-<l  dtifcntc  coiiraf,, 
c^lly  -j'ithoul  food  0. 


Tki,  lfaiiat„  leadfr  a«d  hii  niri.  . 
Mj.  they  rrU'ed  la  si.rriHd.-T,  Iko  fr. 
EnstUk  word  "HV  ^ghl  on  lorn-tr;-  htt 
Ihrauth  Iht  Bnliih  Unci,  wany  of  them 
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<jl    Maori    rep  resell  talioii    in    Parliament   iiiider   tlie   Act   of    1867,    has 
prevented  any  conflict  l>clwcen  tlic  races  since  1870, 

STATE    fS.    NATION. 

The  division  of  function  betwwn  the  Central  Government 
anti  the  Provincial  or  State  Gmemments  was  the  source  of 
much  trouble  in  New  Zealand.  From  1856  to  1876  the  Provin- 
cial Question  plajcd  a  star  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Colony, 
From  the  first  many  colonists  thought  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments superfluous,  but  for  twenty  years  the  majority  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it  believed  in  the  Provinces  and  were  ready 
to  forego  quarrelling  witli  each  other  on  any  other  matter 
whenever  the  Centralists  threatened  the  local  Councils. 

Governor  Grey  was  an  ardent  Provinciahst,  and  so  till  the 
mid<lle  seventies  was  Fox.  Roth  were  strong  believers  in  the 
principle  of  local  self-government,  and  regarded  the  Provinces 
as  good  applications  of  the  principle.  Stafford  was  a  Central- 
ist,— wanted  union  and  a  vigorous  national  govenmient.  He 
fully  api)rcciatc(l  the  value  of  local  self-government,  but 
thought  the  Provinces  broke  in  Ion  much  upon  the  sphere  of 
national  interests  which  should  be  controlled  by  broad  con- 
siderations of  national  well-being,  and  not  by  local  prejudices 
and  Jealousies. 

The  question  was  not  one  of  local  self-government  of  local 
affairs ;  no  one  was  oi>iK>sed  to  that ;  but  whether  the  Provinces 
should  bo  allowed  to  absorb  the  jwwers  of  the  Gctieral  Govern- 
ment. They  were  carrying  on  the  work  of  colonization  and 
had  the  management  and  sale  of  Crown  lands;  education, 
police,  laws  relating  to  hve  stock  and  timber,  harbors,  the 
making  of  roads  and  bridges,  etc.,  were  in  their  hands,  and 
they  received  a  part  of  the  customs  duties,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lan<l  fund,  with  other  revenues,' — pastoral  rents,  dog- 
tax,  etc.  Divisi(«i  of  function  and  local  government  are  excel- 
lent, but  if  the  captains  undertake  to  do  the  work  of  the  Coni- 

'  lly  a  ■V(<in[Jai'["  nrrlv.'.l  nt  In  tlip  Hr^lun  of  isr.ti.  em-li  I'mvlncc  wan.  In 
•■ffi-ct,  Klven  tlif  Millif  ™nlrnl  of  Iin  imlillc  lainis.  nnd  llip  entire  receipt". 
I'lrept  bair  a  crtiv/a  IK'J  rtnlH)  nn  acre,  which  was  to  K<<  <d  Hie  Central  Treax 
iiry  as  a  cnnlriliiillin  (iir  national  piirpoKen.  lly  Act  Nn.  (IT.  ISriS,  tbe  lanil 
revenue  was  rininrme<l  to  tlie  Provlnie«  and  one  slit h  of  mich  revenue  In  Ne» 
I'lymouth.  Aucklanil  and  Welllntcton  wan  lo  Ih'  paid  Ii>  tile  Htate.  to  lie 
expended  on  the  purehaae  or  native  landn.  which  meant  Hlmpljr  buylDK  more 
landB  for  tSciHp  ITovlnceH.     The  Provlne.ii  at  the  Middle  Inland  alreadf  poa- 
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mander-in-Chief,  confusion    will    result.     That  is  what  hap- 
pened with  the  Provincial  systems, 

THK  PROVINCKS  COT  TMK  LANIl  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Constitution  forbade  land  legislation  by  the  Provinces,  but 
Parliament  easily  evaded  that  limitation,  and  in  practise  till  1O76  the 
Provinces  administered  the  lands  and  spent  most  of  the  funds  pretty 
much  in  their  own  fashion.  The  Waste  Lands  Act  of  1854  enahlcil  the 
Superintendent  and  Coimcil  of  any  Province  to  recommend  to  the 
Governor  regulations  for  the  sale,  letting,  disposal  and  occupation  of 
Crown  lands  within  its  boundaries,  proclamation  by  the  Governor,  with 
assent  of  the  Executive  Council  (the  Cabinet  or  Ministry),  being 
sufficient  to  put  them  in  force. 

Act  No.  22.  1856,  authorijed  the  Provinces  to  make  land  laws  directly, 
subject  to  the  Governor's  dissent,  but  this  was  disallowed  in  England. 
The  New  Zealand  Government,  however,  accomplished  its  purpose  by 
passing  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  any  bills  the  Provinces  drew  up. 
In  a  few  years  the  land  legislation  of  the  Colony  was  in  a  hopeless 
tangle.  Every  Province  had  its  own  system  (subject  of  course  to  the 
controlling  legislation  of  the  General  Parliament)  and  such  ve.stcl 
interests  on  the  part  of  the  Provinces  gradually  accrued  under  this 
system  that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  many  years  to  permit  eflch 
Province  to  carry  out  its  own  methods,  and  this  arrangement  was  not 
finally  abrogated  till  1892,  when  the  whole  Provincial  methods  of  the 
Colony   were  assimilated. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  under  a  Constitution  expressly  intended  to 
place  the  management  of  public  lands  in  the  Central  Government,  and 
exclude  the  State  Governments  from  that  field,  the  matter  should  never- 
theless have  been  turned  over  to  the  Provinces,  in  spite  of  the  dissent  of 
the  Home  Governinent  to  the  change.  New  Zealand  does  not  slop  at 
paper  barriers,  and  her  Assembly  knows  how  to  have  its  way  regardless 
of  England  or  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  enacted  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament, 

England,  however,  by  good  sen.sc  or  accident,  icoj  right  in  this  case, 
and  New  Zealand  was  wrong.  a!i  she  afterward  reali7:cd,  for  the  local 
control  of  land  gave  large  incomes  10  the  Southern  Provinces  with  their 
ample  estates  and  Wakelield  prices,  while  the  Norlbem  Provinces  with 
little  land  and  low  prices  were  very  poor.  This  created  endless  jealousy 
and  conflict,  prevented  symmetrical  development,  and  defeated  important 
national  policies,  as  we  shall  sec. 
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CHAPTEK    10. 

FREE  TRADE  IN  LAND. 

Coming  now  to  the  land  question  per  se,  which  from  first 
to  last  has  caused  more  trouble  and  discussion  than  any  other 
matter  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  we  note  that  throughout 
the  early  years  land  was  bought  and  sold  like  a  manufactured 
commodity  with  ample  facilities  for  speculation  and  the  growth 
of  great  estates.  Not  till  1877  was  there  any  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  effort  to  control  these  tendencies,  and  they  were 
not  actually  controlled  till  1891-2. 

CHEAP  LAND  REGULATIONS. 

The  instructions  sent  with  the  Constitution  authorized  llic  Governor 
to  make  land  regulations  pending  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  and  Grey, 
in  1853,  in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  issued  regulations  tor  the 
disposal  of  Crown  lands.  Under  these  rules  town  and  suburban  lands 
were  sold  by  auction,  while  rural  lands  outside  the  limits  of  Hundreds 
were  to  be  sold  at  10  shillings  an  acre,  with  modifications  which  per- 
mitted the  price  to  be  reduced  as  low  as  5  shillings  on  the  ceriifieate  of  a 


This  reduction  of  Ihe  ordinary  price  of  public  land  from  ii  per  acre 
to  10  shillings  and  5  shilhngs  was  meant  to  place  the  acquisition  of  a 
freehold  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  but  the  result  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Colony  was  directly  the  reverse.  Enormous  areas  were 
bought  up  by  pastoral  tenants,  monopolists  and  speculators,  and  locked 
up  from  settlement.  Men  of  means  bent  on  establishing  vast  estates 
and  a  Colonial  landed  aristocracy,  boueht  miles  of  territory  to  keep, 
and  speculators  bought  Crown  lands  to  gamble  with.' 


Otago  ABSoelatioDB   ( 
proclsmatLon.  as  trell 

ma  did  not  HpiHy 
:see  tnfra),   which, 
as  the  rest  of  the 

to  lands 

held  by  the 
,    suffered    ri 

really    from    the 

•  Grej  did  not  forr«ee  the  consf^ueoces  of  unrentrkted  Bales  at  low  prices. 
and  those  who  foMowed  him  Impoiied  no  checks  till  Immenae  arftts  had  been 
bought  up.      Grey'B  trlenaa  point  to  Ihe  fact  that  Ibe  great  purchasea  did  not 
begin  till  after  hla  departure.  BDd  malntnla  that  If  he  had  retalhed  control  of 
affairs  he  would  hate  established  BHfpsoBrds,      Very  likely  this  In  true,  but  the 

holdings,  left  the  doon  wide  open  to  monopoly,  and  created  one  ol  the  greatest 

with  which  New  Zealand  has  h 
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The  speculator  had  no  intention  of  cultivating.  He  simply  waited 
for  population,  for  the  advent  of  the  bona  fide  settler,  and  the  rise  of 
value  that  would  come  with  him.  When  the  settler  came,  the  man  who 
really  wanted  Co  use  the  land,  he  was  confronted  hy  a  ring  of 
speculators,  who,  having  acquired  the  richest  accessible  blocks,  asked 
three  or  four  up  twenty  times  what  they  had  paid.  Many  capitalists,  on 
the  other  hand,  bought  land  in  large  quantities  as  the  basis  of  a 
privileged  order. 

Suppose  the  roadways  of  the  Colony  had  been  papered  with  posters 
announcing  in  letters  ten  inches  high : 

GoirriiOL  of  FmoaE  BEHEWTioiiii  low  on  Siile! 


MONOPOLY 


SOCIAL    CONSIDERATION,    POLITICAL    POWER. 
INDUSTRIAL  MASTERY  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

MHO  ALL  OTHIR  RlOHT)  «H0    PRIVILXlrS  tHAT  OO  WITH    CWNEREHIP  OF  THI    LAND. 

DEEDED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 

TO  INDIVIDUALS  AND  COIPOIATIONS  IN  ANT  QUANTtn  THET  CAN  PAY  FOR 

AT  ^160  A  SQUARE  MILE. 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  MOLD. 
FOR  THEMSELVES.  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS  AND 

suooessoHe  forever. 


SEATS  IN  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

BLOCKS  OF  VOTES.  BATCHES  OF  LEGISLATION,  AND 

CHOICE  SLICES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  SELECTION  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

Xfw  Zealand  would  have  risen  in  arms  to  stop  such  pro- 
ceedings clearly  aniioniiced.  Yet  that  is  substantially  what 
was  going  on,  tlio  probably  no  one  knew  it  except  a  few  capi- 
talists. The  people  did  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of 
unrestricted  sales  of  land  till  after  the  damage  was  done. 
Society  does  not  dn  much  more  thinking  about  the  future  col- 
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leclive  welfare  than  a  herd  of  buffalo,  or  a  colony  of  grass- 
hoppers. Everybody  wanted  land.  There  was  a  rush  for  indi- 
vidual possession. 

THE  SQUATTERS. 

In  the  Middle  Island,  a  large  pan  of  which  is  especially  adapted  to 
Brazing,  the  liatllc  was  mainly  between  the  squatters  and  ihe  settlers. 
Olago  was  liettled  in  1848  and  Canterbury  in  1850,  by  high-class  associa- 
tions,' working  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company, 
and  adopting  the  Wakefield  system.'  Squatters  came  from  Australia. 
and  seeing  that  the  island  was  an  ideal  country  for  stock,"  taught  the 


'  Scotch  PrpBbytci'tans  settUng  Dunedln,  In  Otago.  and  RngllBti  ESplsco- 
pnllans  founding  I'tirlscctnireli.  in  Cantprbury.  Thftip  BPiilera,  like  (he  New 
/vatand  (.'unipuny'x  Immigrants  were  picked  men.  Many  afternards  tiecame 
Duted  leaders  of  the  people,  and  such  was  ttieir  high  character  and  ability 
that  thpy  gave  a  superior  tone  to  the  Provincial  ciimclla  and  to  I'nrllament, 
which  It  haa  since  retained,  and  which  hns  mnrkod  tt  as  the  premier  leglB- 
latlve  body  of  Australasia.  New  Zrnland  Is  frequently  adopted  as  a  model  by 
Ihe  ottier  colonies  with  reapecC  to  legislation  and  a  dm  In  I  strati  on.  (E^pps' 
■■[.and  Systems  of  Auatralaala."  p.  141.) 

Unnedln  and  CbrlRIchurch  constituted,  and  tiave  cunllntied  to  he,  the  two 
main  centers  In  tlie  Middle  Island. 

'  Hie  chapter  on  Colony  nulldlng, 

'Long,  treeless  stretdies  of  grass  land,  nell  watered  and  green  the  year 
ruuud,  with  a  mild  hut  Invigorating  cllmaie.  made  tbe  legion  the  best  pasture 
land  lu  the  world. 
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new  settlers  to  look  to  wool  and  meat  rather  than  oats  and  wheat  for 
iheir  support  and  profit.  In  a  few  years  the  whole  east  and  centre  of 
the  islands,  except  a  few  insignificant  cultivated  patches,  was  leased 
in  great  runs  of  10,000  to  100,000  acres.  As  late  as  1857  there  were  not 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  under  tillage  in  the  Middle  Island. 

Socially  and  politically  and  often  financially  also,  the  runholders 
were  the  magnates  oE  the  Colony.  Wool  and  meat  became  (he  leading 
siaples.  But  the  system  of  huge  pastoral  leases  meant  the  exclusion 
of  population  from  the  soil.  A  doien  shepherds  and  laborers  were 
enough  for  the  largest  run  during  mo.sf  of  the  year.  When  the  sheep 
had  to  be  mustered  and  shorn  a  band  of  wandering  workmen  was 
called  in.  The  work  done,  they  tramped  off  to  undertake  the  next 
station,  or  too  often,  to  drink  up  Iheir  wages  at  the  nearest  public  house. 

The  great  leases  were  not  .so  l)ad,  however,  as  the  great  freeholds. 
The  leases  were  terminable  and  could  not  be  transferred  without  assent 
of  the  land  officer.f,  but  the  freeholds  were  eternal,  and  were  salable 
commodities, — there  was  no  end  to  the  piling  up  of  huge  estates  possible 
to  the  freehold.  Immense  tracts  were  swept  up  by  the  Shepherd  Kings 
under  C.rey's  cheap  land  regulations,  turning  their  leaseholds  into  free- 
holds. 


Parliament  passed  land  laws,  some  general  and  many  special,  but 
nothing  adeciuatt.  In  fact,  the  pr.iperty  sutTragc  and  the  general  weight 
of  wealth,  gave  the  big  landUinls  the  preponderance  of  power  whenever 
they  chose  to  exert  themselves. 

In  1808.  a  general  law  was  passed  providing  that  rural  lands  shoiild 
be  sold  at  auction  in  hlocks  not  exceeding  half  a  square  mile,  or  320 
acres,  at  an  upset  price  not  less  than  5  shillings  an  acre.  Under  this 
land  could  be  sold  at  any  price  from  5  shillings  up,  and,  in  fact,  many 
of  the  most  valuable  estates  in  the  Colony  were  secured  at  5  shillings 
an  acre  after  [858.  As  an  e.iample  of  the  special  legislation  of  this 
period,  take  the  Southland  Laud  Act  of  iSAj;,  with  its  14-year  pasture 
licenses  terminable  on  sale  of  the  land  (as  by  Grey's  ordinances  of  1849 
and  1851).  and  its  rentals  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  for  small  runs  than  (or 
large  ones.' 

These  acts  show  the  slate  of  (he  legislative  mind  on  the  land 
question  in  Ihc  fifties  and  si.\iies.  They  contained  embryo  restrictions, 
and  reservations  favorable  to  the  people — the  320-acre  limit,  and  the 
termination  of  leases  on  sale  of  the  land — but  there  was  nothing  in  them 
that  could  hinder  the  development  of  monopoly,  and  the  rapid  inrush 
of  population  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  gold'  and  again  on  the 


•The  annua 

1  rFQtH  n'»r« 

■'..000) :  %*%H  fi> 

r  fa.'h  HM) 

laerci.). 

'  Some  Koia 

$10  fur  eaeh  100  nrren  on  smsll  rang  (up  to  1,000 
BtrpR  for  Hrxt   t.O"ii  .m  mpdliim   runa   il.OIH)  to 

In  IN.'i:!  and  \»,m.  lint  the  Hml  payable  gold  Belil 
NpjHiin  I>lHtrler.  In  IHnl  cndclDgLy  rich  deposllB 
liutlv  and  other  iwlnta  in  Ulago,      Digging  witb  a 
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building  of  railways  a  few  years  later,  gave  special  impetus  to  specula- 


It  was  easy  for  a  rich  man  to  buy  up  section  after  section,  or  have 
them  bought  by  employees  and  dependents,  or  gather  them  in  by 
repurchase  from  the  original  buyers.  There  was  no  limitation  on  the 
area  one  man  could  hold,  no  discouragement  of  great  estates  by  pro- 
gressive taxation,  or  compulsory  division.  The  low  rent  rate  on  big 
runs  favored  the  large  stock  men.  Squatters  took  advantage  of  low 
prices  of  land  to  get  permanent  possession  of  their  pastures,  and  the 
less  secure  they  felt  their  leases  to  be  the  more  they  sought  to  turn 
their  titles  into  freeholds,  at  least  so  far  as  necessary  to  bafRe  their 
enemies,  the  settlers,  who  wanted  the  land  for  agricultural  uses.  Backed 
by  the  banks,  the  squatters  bought  right  and  left,  and  using  their  full 
local  knowledge,  were  able  to  acquire  frontages  on  roads  and  rivers, 
land  round  lagoons  and  waterholes,  and  the  best  patches  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  Wide  stretches  of  leasehold  were  blotched,  spotted  and 
tatooed  with  blocks  of  freehold  in  such  a  way  as  to  bewilder  and  baffle 
would-be  purchasers.  This  process  was  called  "spotting"  or  "grid- 
ironing."  It  was  free  selection  turned  against  the  selectors.  Free 
selection  did  not  break  up  the  squatters,  but  broke  up  the  country 
instead.  Runholders  and  speculators  "picked  out  the  eyes  of  the  land" 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  remainder  of  little  value  lo  anyone  but 
themselves. 

EARLY  EFFORTS  TO  HINDER  SPKCULATION. 

Even  in  this  period  of  free  trade  in  land,  however,  something  was 
done  in  two  of  the  Provinces  to  hinder  speculation  and  favor  close  and 
genuine  settlement.  Under  the  law  of  1858,  the  upset  price  or  auction 
basis  ranged  from  S  shillings  an  acre  in  Auckland  to  ii  in  Otago  and 
£2  in  Canterbury.  -The  $10  base  in  Canterbury  and  the  $5  rate  with 
settlement  conditions  in  Otago  were  at  first  effecli\e,  but   even   these 


of  gold  In  ten  hourB,  In  1862  two  mw  rame  Into  Duoedln  with  120.000  worth 
of  gold  thej  bad  got  by  cradling  and  washing  the  sands  of  the  Clutha  Blver. 
Astonishing  patches  were  lound  In  the  drift  of  the  monntalD  torrents.  As  a 
party  were  crossing  ■  river,  their  dog  was  swept  away  by  the  current  to  S 
imall  rock;  polot.  One  of  the  diggers  went  to  tbe  rescue,  and  was  rlcblj 
rewarded,  for  from  the  sands  by  the  rock  he  took  Jr.,000  In  gold  before  night. 
The  news  of  such  dlacoverlea.  of  coarse,  spread  like  llgbtDlog  throagbont 
Australlai  and  stampede  after  stampede  resulted.  From  IHfiT  to  1S64  the 
population  of  New  Zealand  Increased  abont  20U  per  cent.  Prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  food,  lumber,  etc.,  went  up.  and  the  demand  tor  teamsters 
was  so  great  In  some  sections  that  1800  a  ton  was  paid  for  the  eartlug  of 
goods  4S  miles  from  Dimedln  to  the  gold  fleldB  between  ClTde  and  Cromwell. 
Many  rich  discoveries  of  gold  In  sand  and  quarti  have  been  made  since  the 

falls  In  the  foreel  and  a  gold  mine  Is  foimd  at  Its  roots.  In  one  region  more 
than  tS.OOO.OOO  have  been  taken  from  an  area  not  exceeding  600  acres.  The 
ralldoQlaQ  Claim  yields  over  ta.OIMI.OOO  ot  dividends  a  Tear,  The  total  pro. 
dactlon  of  New  Zealand's  gold  fields.  1857  to  1901,  Is  1200.000.000,  or  about 
13,000  per  square  mile  fur  tbe  whole  country  and  (300  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, against  1200  per  square  mile  and  (:10  a  head  in  the  I'niled  States  for  a 
whole  centnrj. 
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barriers  proved  wholly  insufficient  in  the  seventies,  and  monopol)-  and 
speculation  went  merrily  on  their  way  even  in  these  guarded  Provinces. 


OTAGO'B  STTTLeUEKT  CONKTIONS. 

As  early  as  1856  Otago  had  set  the  example  of  insisting  on  an  outlay 
o(  30  shillings  an  acre  in  improvements  by  each  purchaser  of  public 
lands.  In  1 861  the  purchaser  of  "waste"  or  public  land  had  to 
make  improvements  upon  it  in  two  years  equal  in  value  to  twice  the 
purchase  money.  And  the  efforts  to  enforce  these  settlement  conditions 
met  with  considerable  success.  Canterbury's  plan  of  free  selection  at 
£3  an  acre  without  restriction  of  area  or  settlement  conditions,  also 
proved  effective  in  securing  '  genuine  settlement  and  ample  funds  for 
the  public  treasury.  The  land  sold  in  Canterbury  and  Otago  brought 
on  an  average  six  times  as  much  as  that  disposed  of  in  Auckland.  The 
southern  provinces  had  millions  to  spend,  while  insolvency  looked  the 
northerners  in  the  face.  There  great  estates  were  being  accumulated 
by  purchase  at  low  rates,  while  men  in  the  high-priced  districts  were 
painfully  saving  their  earnings  to  buy  small  farms. 


CANTgRBUSy  5    HIGH    PRICE   FOR   PUBUIC   LAND. 

CanlerJmry  was  the  place  in  which  the  Wakefield  system  had  its 
fullest  trial.  A  high  price  was  fixed  on  the  land  and  steadily  adhered 
to  for  no  less  than  40  years.  At  first  the  price  was  £3  an  acr(,'  £1  of 
which  was  to  go  for  a  church  and  educational  endowment  (Canterbuiy 
was  a  Church  of  England  settlement).  Governor  Grey  set  himself  to 
stop  this  alliance  between  church  and  state  and  succeeded  shortly  in 
cutting  off  this  £1  for  the  churches  and  their  schools,  leaving  the  rate 
in  Canterbury  £3  an  acre,  the  receipts  being  spent  to  aid  settlement  and 
development,  build  roads,  bridges  and  other  public  works.  For  gome 
years  portions  of  the  Provinces  were  subject  to  the  cheap  land  regula- 
tions of  Sir  George  Grey,  under  which  so  many  blocks  were  sold  to 
large  proprietors  at  S  shillings  and  lo  shillings  an  acre.  In  these  parts 
some  large  pastoral  freeholds  were  developed.  But  where  the  uniform 
high  price  was  changed  scarcely  any  such  monopoly  building  occurred. 

While  the  high  price  of  land  concentrated  population,  and  prevented 
many  of  the  discomforts  and  drawbacks  of  early  cokinization,  and 
hindered  speculation,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  kept  the  laborer  working 
for  others  longer  than  in  the  settlements  where  land  was  to  be  obtained 
at  a  lower  price  and  where  a  man  by  hard  work  could  fight  his  way 
sooner  to  independence.  In  Otago  greater  facilities  were  given  for 
men  of  small  capital  to  settle  on  the  land.  Canterbury  was  more  aristo- 
cratic and  consisted  largely  of  employers  and  employees;  while  Otago 


■Far  fanning  land;  town  loti  were  (60  up.  Rj  tb«  Anoclktlon'a  Cbartcr, 
ISSl,  ooe-Blitb  o(  the  land  rsTemie  wbi  to  go  to  the  QoTemineDt,  one-third  to 
rellfloua  and  eduntloDal  purpoan.  one-tblrd  to  InHDtgratlon  and  o 
Hurreys  and  other  eipensea. 
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was  democratic  and  contained  a  much  larger  proportion  working  inde- 
pendently for  themselves.' 

The  experience  of  Canterbury  showed,  however,  the  correctness  of 
Wakefield's  idea  ihat  a  high  price  would  check  monopoly  and  specula-  ' 
lion.  For  20  years  genuine  settlement  went  on  under  the  Wakefield 
price,  ihe  land  revenue  furnished  millions  for  developing  the  country, 
iind  the  iracis  thus  settled  are  to-day  one  of  the  best-farmed  districts 
in  the  colonies.  But  the  land  system  broke  down  in  the  seventies  be- 
cause of  its  inflexibility.  Railways  were  rapidly  built,  there  was  an 
inrush  of  population,  the  land  fever  came  wilh  It,  ia  was  no  longer  a 
sufficient   price,   but   the   people  neither   raised   the   price   nor   impose<I 


GIBBON  WAKEFIELD. 
From  a  bust  rcpresi«l«sg  Ihe  great  colomier  in  ai-.-onccil  jcnis. 

settlement  conditions.  The  result  was  a  period  of  speculative  buying 
during  which  all  the  agricultural  land  in  that  part  of  New  Zealand 
passed  from  ihe  Stale,  and  then  a  ruinous  collapse.  A  price  quilv 
"sufficient"  in  ordinary  limes  may  be  totally  insufficienl  in  a  boom  or 
a  period  of  rapid  progress.  The  people  mu.st  alter  their  laws  as  condi- 
tions alter;  they  must  make  their  institutions  as  flexible  as  the  market. 
or  el."^  they  must  control  the  market.  If  tlu'y  neither  control  the  market 
nor  adapt  their  regulations  to  lis  changes,  their  laws  and  in'^iituiions  will 
be  overwhelmed  by  it. 
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THE  TORRENS  SYSTEM  OF  TITLE  REGISTRATION. 

1-AND  Titles  Giiarasteeii  by  the  Goveks-ment. 

Easy,  Inexpensive,  Swift  and  Certain  Transfer. 

One  land  law  of  this  i>eriod  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  a 
separate  section.  It  greatly  simplified  and  cheapened  the 
transfer  of  realty,  and  replaced  the  uncertainty  of  ordinary 
titles  with  the  certainty  of  titles  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

The  difficulties  and  uncertainties  surrounding  land  titles 
under  the  ordinary  system  are  very  great.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  search  tlirough  many  big  volumes  of  deeds  and  mort- 
gages, and  carefully  construe  the  provisions  of  various  wills 
and  conveyances  in  order  to  follow  the  title  to  its  source  and 
form  an  opinion  as  to  its  validity.  And  after  all,  the  opinion, 
when  rendered,  even  by  the  most  accomplished  expert,  may 
prove  fallacious,  and  the  purchaser  may  lose  his  laud  from  some 
defect  of  title. 

In  i860  an  act  was  passed  in  \ew  Zealand  to  remedy  this 
condition  of  things  by  estaMishing  what  is  known  as  the  Tor- 
rens  system  of  title  rcijist ration,'     Land  Registry  Offices  were 


I  ICi'inr  Ni-w  ICialand  Vrar  Iti^okK  clute  th<>  arw  RyHlvm  frnin  ixlii  liiic  Ihnl 
In  B  mlHlalip.  Tlip  law  whb  revltiett.  Imiirovpd  and  r»PDa(t<>d  In  ISTO  and 
rcitliitrallnn  Bince  then  baa  been  und*r  that  law  ;  liuc  reglatralloii  if  tUlm  waa 
nilabllahri)  Hf  Xbt  Land  Tranarpr  Act  oC  1HU0. 

ThP  BjMt-m  wae  Invented  Bhortly  bpfor*  this  lij  Sir  n  Torrena  r..iUmt.r 
•if  ciiHtODts  at  AdplHldp.  t^outli  Auatralla},  who  devlapd  ■  niplhnd  1>1  whirh 
rii[l8(raUon  wns  cumbltMHl  with  a  sjatem  of  IndurRdnrul  on  th«  oHiilDal  tllk 
d(^  of  all  chBDRca  In  the  ownrrsblp  ot  the  land,  ao  that  Inal^ed  •  t  a  tedloiw 
iHiatl;  aod  UDcertalD  piamlaatlon  of  a  Ionic  BprlpB  of  Involved  legal  documralH 
Ibe  purcbaaer  may  with  certalntr  and  wllbnut  eip^nne  ancerlalD  the  title  al 
oQco  by  looking  at  (be  (iorernment  realstep  In  (b?  land  tranafer  oftlee  if  the 
dlaltlct.  Having  thought  out  hla  plao  of  cheapening  and  almpllfylUR  deallDga 
with  land  by  a  ayatem  of  registered  proprietorship,  he  Buhmllled  the  Hcheme 
to  the  moat  emtnent  local  autliorlClea  OD  law,  but  tbey  threw  old  water  od  It 
Other  BdTlaera,  however,  leaa  learned  In  the  law.  thought  belter  of  It    and  an 
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established  independent  of  the  ordinary  registries  of  deeds  and 
mortgages,  in  order  to  register  titles  instead  of  evidences  of 
title.  A  man  may  give  the  registrar  his  deeds  and  the  names 
of  all  persons  interested,  and  the  registrar  investigates  the  title 
once  for  ail.  If  he  finds  it  valid,  he  accepts  it  and  registers 
the  applicant  as  proprietor,  and  gives  him  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.  The  registrar  keeps  the  deeds  and  other  past  evidences 
of  title  which  are  thenceforth  consigned  to  oblivion  in  the 
archives  of  the  department.  The  certificate  gives  an  inde- 
feasible title  in  fee  subject  only  to  such  incumbrances  and 
charges  as  are  entered  on  the  register.  All  that  the  intending 
purchaser  has  to  do  is  to  consult  the  register  from  which  he 
learns  at  once  who  is  the  owner  of  the  land  and  what  burdens, 
if  any,  rest  upon  it.  He  is  therefore  able  to  complete  the 
transaction  with  absolute  security.  The  original  proprietor 
hands  over  to  the  purchaser  his  certificate  of  title  together  with 
a  duly  executed  transfer  on  the  production  of  which  to  the 
r^strar  the  buyer  is  in  turn  registered  as  proprietor  and 
holder  of  the  certificate  of  title.  Each  transferee,  therefore, 
acquires  by  registration  an  independent  title  on  a  level  in  point 
of  simplicity  and  security  with  a  Government  grant. 

The  law  of  i860  made  an  exception  in  case  of  a  transferee 
without  value ;  providing  that  such  transferee  should  be  subject 
to  unregistered  claims  binding  on  the  transferor.  But  the 
Land  Transfer  Act  of  1870  improved  the  law  in  this  respect 
by  enacting  that,  except  in  case  of  fraud,  no  transferee  should 
be  required  to  investigate  the  consideration  given,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  registered  proprietor. 


(iKltatlan  was  begun  Id  Its  favor,  whicb,  after  a  abort  caateHt  with  tbe  Ipgal 
profesBlon.  resulted  Id  putting  tbe  plaa  Id  tbe  statutes  of  Soatb  Australia  In 
1868. 

The  Rubalance  of  tbe  system  la  simply  Ibis :  "Any  land  owner  maj  tali? 
bla  evidence  of  title  to  the  land  transfer  office,  and,  on  proving  title  to  the 
satlafBctlon  of  the  reglBtrar,  wbo  scIb  dd  behalf  of  Ihe  State,  may  have  bla 
land  reglBtered  to  him  as  owner  and  receive  from  the  otBce  a  certificate  lo  that 
effect.  This  reslBtralloD  Rlvea  him  ao  Indefeaaable  title,  and  If  he  wisbes  to 
sell  be  does  not  have  lo  trace  hlB  title  beyond  (be  one  registration  In  the  land 
tranafer  office.  The  Government  jjuaranteea  that  tille.  In  case  of  sale,  be 
flIlB  out  a  simple  memorandutn  of  the  transfer,  and  this,  wllh  his  certlflcate.  In 
taken  to  the  registrar,  who  enters  the  transfer  on  his  book  and  on  tbe  certifi- 
cate. TbiB  completes  the  transfer  and  confera  upon  the  purchaser  the  Inde- 
(eaaable  title  with  tbe  Gocemment  guaratitee.  It  Is  the  registration  that 
transfers  the  title,  not  the  making  ot  the  memorandum  nor  Ihe  signing  or 
dellTerlug  of  any  certificate.  Wherefore  the  title  may  at  all  Umes  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  glance  at  tbe  registrar's  book." 

After  watcblDg  It  at  work  Id  8outb  Australia  a  little  white,  the  other 
AustrallaD  colonies  adopted  It.   one  after  another,   till  alt  ddw   have  It  In 
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A  person  clainiing  under  a  trust  or  equitable  interest  may 
enter  a  "caveat"  on  the  register  which  gives  notice  of  his 
interest  to  any  person  dealing  with  the  land.  The  acquirement 
of  rights  in  land  by  the  common  law  method  of  adverse  posses- 
sion and  user,  or  what  is  called  title  by  prescription,  is  not 
possible  under  the  new  system  which  makes  r^stration  essen- 
tial to  proprietorship. 

The  special  article  c«i  the  Land  Transfer  System  in  the 
Official  Year  Book  for  1894,  says  that  up  to  that  time  no 
fraudulent  dealing  had  come  to  hght  attributable  to  the  land 
transfer  system,  and  carefni  search  has  failed  to  reveal  any 
sign  of  such  difficulties  since.  Mistakes  in  surveys,  especially 
those  of  early  years,  have  caused  some  trouble,  but  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  law  for  compensation  in  such  cases  from 
the  "Land  Transfer  Assurance  Fund,"  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  kept  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee.  So 
that  land  transactions  under  this  system  are  practically  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government. 

The  Assurance  Fund  is  maintained  by  a  contribution  of  a 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  all  land  brought  under 
the  Act  upon  application  of  the  proprietor.  This  is  really 
Government  insurance  of  titles,  which  differs  materially,  how- 
ever, from  title  insurance  by  private  companies  as  we  have  it. 
Under  the  New  Zealand  system  it  is  only  necessary  to  insure 
a  title  once, — it  is  forever  after  a  guaranteed  title  under  the 
Torrens  registration,  whereas  with  us  the  title  must  be  newly 
insured  at  every  transfer  of  it.  Moreover  the  Government 
guarantee  is  much  more  solid  than  that  of  our  private  com- 
j>anies,  which  may  fail  or  take  advantage  of  some  condition  in 
the  policy,  and  have  always  the  disadvantages  of  our  complex 
and  uncoordinated  registration  to  contend  with. 

The  Torrens  method  of  dealing  with  titles  is  admirable  for 
its  security  and  economy.  The  expense  of  difficult  examina- 
tions of  title  is  done  away  with.  No  legal  assistance  or  tech- 
nical knowledge  is  requisite  for  the  investigation  of  the  title 
that   is  registered   under  the   Torrens  svstem      As  the   law, 

operatioD.  E;v«ryw1icre  It  works  Binoolbly.  and  salea  mortKages  sod  !?■«« 
■re  completFd  In  i  ttyi  moments.  Inslrad  at  tlie  boura  dafs  or  w(«l[s  that 
were  frequenclj  conaumei]  under  former  methodB  and  at  a  tenth  of  the  coat 
to  a  CDDTeTancer'a  client  under  the  old  ayatem  Beat  of  all  It  makes  Ufe 
more  certain,  and  aaTpii  worry.  No  tranaferee  under  the  Torreoa  law  need 
He  awake  nighta  In  anilet;  about  hia  title,  (or  tbe  QoTemment  ■«  bcbltid  It. 
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however,  is  limited  to  land  alienated  by  the  Crown  since  its 
enactment  and  to  snch  other  land  as  may  be  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  law  ly,-  voluntary  application  of  the  pro- 
prietor, it  will  take  a  good  while  to  bring  all  the  freeholds  of 
the  Commonwealth  within  the  new  system.- 
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Ill  January,  1842,  Governor  Hobson  framed  an  ordinance 
for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  nmnicipal  corixirations. 
Tht;  preamble  read  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  it  is  necessary  tliat  provision  be  made  for  the  good  order, 
health  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  their  neighbor- 
hoods ;  And,  Whereas,  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  best  qualified,  as 
well  by  their  more  intimate  kiiowlrtlgc  of  local  affairs  as  by  their  more 
<iirccl  interest  therein,  effectually  to  provide  for  the  same;  And, 
Whereas,  the  habit  of  self-govcninient  in  such  cases  hath  been  found  to 
keep  alive  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  n  respect  for  the  laws,  and  to 
prepare  men  for  (he  due  exercise  of  other  political  privileges;  Be  it 
enacted,"  etc. 

It  was  provided  that  any  place  of -2.000  ])eople  or  more  miKht 
choose  each  year  a  mayor  and  council  or  board  of  aldermen. 
The  burgess  roll  or  list  of  citizens  entitled  to  vole  was  to  include 
every  male  inhabitant  21  years  old.  who  paid  a  poll  tax  of 
20  shillings;  eacii  citizen  or  bnrgcss  was  to  have  one  vole, 
and  his  franchise  was  to  be  exercised  by  giving  in  a  ballot 
pai>er.  This  ordinance,  however,  was  disallowed  by  England. 
In  1884  the  Governor  tried  again  with  an  ordinance  substan- 
tially like  the  f<irnier  one.  It  was  reserved  for  England's 
aj)proval,  but  ctwifirmation  was  never  notified.  Tho  tinsiic- 
cessfnl  these  early  efforts  are  interesting  for  the  democratic 
tendencies  they  disclose. 

The  Royal  Iiislrnetioiis  of  December  2.1.  1846,  accompanying  the  first 
Conslitntion  Act,  provided  for  the  estabhshmcnt  of  mnnidpal  coriMra- 
liims  and  slated  the  qualifications  of  burgestes  or  citizens  as  follows: 
"l%vcry  niale  person  wlni  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year  had  been 
in  occi;|>ation  of  any  tenement  in  a  borough  for  six  months  was  to  he  a 
burgess  tor  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  limitation,  however,  that  this 
franchise  should  not  belong  10  any  alien  or  person  of  unsound  mind  or 
infamous  criminal  or  pauper  or  tax  defaulter,  nor  to  any  person  not 
able  to  read  and  write  in  the  English  language, — a  condition  that  ex- 
cluded the  Maoris. 
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Aliho  (he  first  Constitution  Act  was  suspended  by  the  English  Act  of 
1B48  so  far  as  it  provided  for  Stale  and  Provincial  Governments,  the  rest 
of  its  provisions  and  these  accompanying  Instructions  from  the  Queen 
were  left  intact,  with  the  pro\-iso,  however,  that  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  might  by  ordinance  in  council  modify  and  depart  from  the 
(liialifications  of  bnrgesses  as  staled  in  said  Royal  Instructions,  In  July, 
iRsi.  an  ordinance  was  passed  abolishing  the  requirement  that  a  burgess 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  English. 

The  \ew  Zealand  Parliament  in  1867  provided  that  every 
person  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  the  owner  or  occupier 
(if  any  assessable  property  in  the  borough  for  which  he  is 
liable  to  be  taxed,  should  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
hurjjess  list  and  to  vote  in  all  elections  of  councillors  for  the 
borough  according  to  the  following  scale:  one  vote  if  the 
ratable  value  of  property  on  which  he  paid  taxes  was  less 
than  ^50  ($250) ;  two  votes,  if  such  ratable  valne  was  between 
£50  and  £100;  three  votes  from  iioo  to  £150;  four  votes  from 
£150  to  £350,  and  five  voles  if  his  ratable  value  was  over 
£350,  The  law  of  1876  re-enacted  these  provisions,  but  added 
that  in  any  election  of  the  mayor  or  auditors,  each  citizen 
should  have  only  one  vote. 

Municipalities  were  very  early  given  large  powers  in  refer- 
ence to  their  streets  and  for  the  construction,  ptirchase  and 
tiperation  of  markets,  water  works,  lighting  plants  and  other 
public  utilities. 

WATER   WORKS. 

Il  was  provided  that  any  Municipal  Council  might  construct 
or  purchase,  and  operate  water  works,  and  supply  the  people 
in  or  out  of  the  city  or  town  with  water,'  or  the  Council  might 
contract  with  private  parlies  for  [he  supply  of  water;  such 
contract,  however.  nuTst  be  submitted  to  a  referendum,  and 
any  loan  required  for  the  building  or  purchase  of  water  works 
must  also  be  adopted  by  a  referen<luin  vote.  County  Councils, 
and  in  some  cases  Road  Boards  may  also  conslriict  and  main- 
tain water  works.* 

i;.\S    WORKS. 

The  Council  of  any  city  or  town  may  establish  and  operate 
gas  works  to  lic;ht  the  streets  and  supply  the  inhabitants  or 

'  Bm  MuDlclpal  rnrpnmUuDa  .Act  INSft.  Utr.  312  tn  .110. 
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people  outside  the  limits  of  llie  borough.  It  may  also  purchase 
gas  works  built  by  private  companies ;  or  it  may  contract  with 
a  company  for  the  lighting  of  streets,  public  buildings,  etc' 

KLIiCTKlC    LIGHTING, 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  establish  electric  lighting 
for  public  offices  and  buildings,  and  any  local  authority  having 
power  to  construct  public  works  was  given  the  right  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  electric  lines  as  a  public  work,  and  supply 
itself  and  the  people  with  electricity.  No  one  but  the  Governor, 
or  such  local  authority,  has  a  right  to  construct  an  electric 
lighting  plant  to  supply  the  public  with  electric  light  without 
a  special  Act  to  that  effect.  Private  parties  are  permitted  to 
put  up  lines  that  do  not  go  outside  of  the  building  where  the 
electricity  is  generated,  but  must  have  special  permission  for 
any  undertaking  of  a  public  nature.' 


In  1872  the  Tramways  Act  provided  that  tramlines  may  be 
built  by  a  local  authority  or  by  a  private  party  or  corporation 
with  consent  of  the  local  authority  which  may  make  any  teniis 
it  sees  fit  to  prescribe  in  return  for  such  assent.  If  the  tram- 
ways are  built  by  a  private  company  the  local  authority  after 
21  years  may  buy  the  plant.  No  tax  funds  may  be  spent  for 
construction  or  purchase,  however,  except  upon  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  tax  payers.  The  municipality  may  lease  the  roads, 
but  had  no  right  lo  operate  them  under  the  law  of  1872.  In 
1886,  however,  it  was  provided  that  the  Municipal  Council 
may  construct,  maintain  and  operate  tramways  throughout  any 
city  or  town  and  beyond  it,  the  question  whether  or  not  to 
build  such  lines  being  decided  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
citizens.  If  a  loan  is  desired,  that  also  must  be  submitted  to  a 
]»>]].  The  Council  is  auiborizetl  to  use  horse  or  steam  or  other 
jmwer  to  propel  carriages  on  the  tramway.'!,  and  to  regulate 
the  traffic  and  determine  the  fares.  It  may  buy  tramway.s 
built  by  private  parties,  and  may  lease  its  lines  if  it  sees  fit,  hut 
not  for  more  than  21  years  at  a  time.* 

•See  Municipal  Con ">rn linns  Aol  188(1,  Sfc.  ^5.1,  e(  suq, 

'  t;iectrlc  I.lnpB  Act  1»S4. 

•  For  iBter  developtnenla  see  clmptei-  04. 
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THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Provision  for  the  establislimait  of  postal  service  had  been 
made  by  ordinance  of  the  Governor  soon  after  annexation.  In 
June,  1858,  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  rcgiilation  of  the 
post-office  aiid  authorizing  the  Governor  to  establish  post- 
offices,  appoint  postmasters  and  fix  the  rates. 

Postal  cards  and  money  order  facilities  were  provided  in 
the  early  years,  and  the  letter  rates  were  fixed  at  2  cent.'i  a 
half  ounce  for  local  letters  and  4  cents  a  half  ounce  for 
letters  to  be  delivered  from  another  office  than  the  one  in 
which  they  were  posted.' 

Postal  notes  came  into  use  in  1885.  Tliey  cati  be  bought 
at  a  cost  of  !  cent  to  12  cents  in  denominations  from  25  cents 
to  $25. 

A  parcels  post  went  into  operation  October  i,  1887.  A 
foreign  parcels  post  through  the  London  Office  to  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  was  estabhshed  in  1890,  and  July  i, 
1900,  a  parcels  po.st  system  was  established  direct  with  tlie 
United  States,  New  Zealand  and  Germany  being  the  only 
countries  that  have  secured  such  arrangements  with  this  coun- 
try. The  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  parcels 
through  the  post-office  to  places  within  and  without  the  Colony 
have  proved  of  much  convenience  to  the  public. 

The  regulations  admit  of  parcels  up  to  1 1  pounds,  and  not 
over  3  feet  6  inches  long,  nor  more  than  6  feet  in  length  and 
girth  combined.  Inland  the  rates  arc  12  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  6  cents  for  each  additiimal  ijound  or  fraction  thereof. 
To  England  the  rates  are  is.  up  to  3  ponnds,  2s.  from  3  pounds 
to  7  pounds,  and  3s,  from  7  pounds  to  11  pounds.  The  rates 
to  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries  are  12  cents 
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a  pound.     These  rates  are  less  than  half  the  charges  made  by 
our  express  companies  for  similar  services. 

The  Government  will  insure  the  parcels,  and  the  service  is 
much  appreciated  by  the  people.  The  rates  are  4  cents  for 
$60  inland,  5  cents  for  $50  to  Australia  and  6  cents  for  $60 
in  the  foreign  post.* 

■  Por  later  development!  Bee  chapter  64, 
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THE  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

Some  telegraph  lines  were  constructed  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  before  1865,  but  nothing  was  done  in  a  national 
way  until  that  year,  when  the  General  Assembly  authorized 
the  Governor  to  establish  electric  telegraphs  and  appoint  a 
Commissioner  of  Telegraphs  to  manage  them.  Existing  lines 
and  offices  were  to  be  purchased  and  new  lines  built  and  a 
national  system  developed.  The  Commissioner  made  the  regu- 
lations, fixed  the  rates,  and  employed  operators  to  transmit  all 
messages  presented.  It  was  made  a  punishable  offense  for 
any  one  connected  either  with  the  national  telegraphs,  or  those 
that  were  the  property  of  the  Provinces,  to  divulge  the  con- 
tents of  any  message.  The  telegraphs  afterward  became  a  part 
of  the  postal  system. 

The  precedent  of  public  ownership  thus  established  naturally 
led  to  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telephone 
when  this  new  means  of  transmitting  intelligence  was  intro- 
duced. 

The  Electric  Lines  Act  of  1884  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  telephone  systems  by  the  Governor,  and  prohibited 
any  one  else  from  constructing  or  maintaining  for  hire  or 
profit  any  electric  line  for  communication  by  telephone,  except 
by  the  sanction  of  the  Government.  That  is,  the  telephone 
was  not  permitted  to  become  a  private  monopoly,  but  was  made 
a  public  monopoly  from  the  start.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the 
postal  system,  and  the  Government  is  "hello  girl"  as  well  as 
postman,  telegraph  operator  and  banker. 
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POSTAL  SA\-IKGS  HANKS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  secured  the  cstablisiiiiient  of  postal  savings 
banks  in  England  in  l86i.  Four  years  later  New  Zealand 
adopted  the  new  itlea,  and  since  then  almost  every  country  in 
the  civilized  world,  except  the  United  States,  has  followed 
England's  example.' 

The  New  Zealand  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  Act  (1865) 
stated  its  object  to  be:  "To  give  additional  facilities  for  the 
deposits  of  small  savings  at  interest  and-  with  the  security  of 
the  Government  behind  it."  The  clcjiosits  are  guaranteed  b.v 
the  Govcminent,  and  the  law  sec\ires  absolute  secrecy  by  pro- 
hibiting the  di.'iclosiire  of  llic  names  of  depositors,  or  the 
amounts  deposited  or  withdrawn. 

i-;\couR.\c.r-:MK.\T  oF  tiikift. 
( )ne  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  postal  savings  system  is 
that  it  supplies  the  great  mass  of  the  country  people  and  the 

'  BplBlum,  IHOr. ;  ItBly,  lS7r. ;  KrHnw,  IHlsl :  Aiiatria,  ISS-T  ;  SwNicn.  1SK4  : 
Holland  and  HungHry,  ISSG;  ItuBBla,  ISSI),  etc.  It  is  eRilniHtpd  tbnt  Ui?r?  are 
now  about  18.0UU,000  deposKoni  In  Gove  mm  cut  navlntni  banks,  witb  ileiioBltH 
of  about  tSOO, 000.000.  The  Australian  calonloH  alone  bare  h  mllllOD  dcpuKlt- 
ors,  and  SISS.OOV.OOO  of  d«poal)a. 

In  tblB  country,  our  great  PostmafltprGeneral.  lion.  Jobu  Wanamak^r, 
foF  tlie  irbole  four  years  of  hla  admlnlHtratlim.  urged  upon  TongreBB  tbe  n'ls- 
dom  of  using  "tbe  ruxtal  arm  oX  the  GnveinnieDt  to  aeslBt  tbe  people  In  tbe 
care  of  their  Bmall  earnings."  stoUng  tliat  p<:sial  banks  were  very  Buccessful 
In  other  countries :  were  ot  Ibe  greateBt  benelit  to  fnrnicra  and  working  peoiile. 
bringing  tbe  means  of  saving  witbtn  easy  reach  ol  their  homes,  and  that  "the 
effect  upon  a  community  ot  such  an  encouragement  of  thrift  and  good  citizen- 
ship could  not  be  calculated," 

Mr.  Wanamaker  sent  letters  of  Inijulry  to  tbe  postal  departnienla  ot 
nearly  all  the  European  powers,  and  the  ansners  staled  that  the  postal  bonk- 
ing system  reached  tbe  rural  districts,  which  were  neglectrd  by  the  prlvat.' 
banks;  that  the  postal  banks  were  universally  popular;  lliat  Ihcic  wan  no 
opposition  to  them  from  private  banks,  tbe  business  of  tbe  Inttei'  coming  from 
a  different  class  of  customers,  and  Increaxlng  side  \>s  Bide  with  tbe  postal 
business;  that  the  postal  sj-slem  edcouraged  thrift  among  people  of  small 
means,  who  Id  many  cases  would  otberwlsp  be  without  saving  facilities;  that 
tbe  funds  were  easily  and  securely  Invested,  and  yielded  enough  to  cover 
expenses  and  iDtereaC  paid  depositors  (^.S  per  cent  In  Enjiland ;  3.04  per  cent 
Id  Holland ;  4  per  cent  In  France,  Finland  and  Belgium  :  ;i  to  'A'.'i  per  cent  In 
Italy;  ;i.B  pet  cent  In  Sweden  and  Hungary,  eto.l.  and  some  countries,  an 
KraDce  and  Italy,  for  exnmpl<>.  reported  a  prnllt  for  the  (lovernment  above 
eipenses  and  Interest  paid  depi>sllurK. 
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working  classes  with  the  means  of  saving  and  profitable  invest- 
ment, thereby  increasing  and  diffusing  thrift  and  comfort. 
The  ordinary  banks  do  not  receive  small  deposits,  and  private 
savings  banks  do  not  go  into  the  rural  districts.*  About  470 
post-offices  or  practically  all  the  money  order  offices  in  the 
Colcmy  are  open  under  the  postal  banking  law  for  the  trans- 
action of  savings  bank  business,  while  there  are  but  5  private 
savings  banks  in  the  islands.  This  is  not  surprising  for  private 
savings  banks  are  naturally  ccaifined  to  the  more  important 
centers  where  the  business  is  large  enough  to  support  a  private 
institution  and  yield  it  a  profit.  The  post-office  has  the  offices 
and  machinery  already  in  existence,  and  can  receive  deposits 
in  the  country  districts  and  even  make  a  profit  on  the  business, 
where  private  banks  established  for  that  work  alone  would 
suffer  a  loss.  In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  place  of  bank  deposit 
for  each  1,800  people.  In  the  United  States  there  is  one  for 
each  7,650  people.  The  total  deposits  in  all  sorts  of  banks  is 
$110  per  head  of  population  in  the  United  States,  $125  in  Great 
Britain  and  $140  in  New  Zealand. 

England  made  her  system  universal  not  only  as  to  localities, 
but  as  to  classes  of  people,  by  adopting  stamp-cards  by  means 
of  which  children  and  others  wlio  must  save  on  the  homeo- 
pathic plan  are  able  to  prepare  their  deposits  a  cent  or  two 
at  a  time.  This  improvement  was  introduced  into  New  Zea- 
land in  1881.'  The  postal  banks  will  not  receive  less  than  a 
shilling  at  a  time,  but  printed  forms  are  furnished  on  which 
stamps  may  be  paste<l,  one  or  more  at  a  time  until  the  total 
amounts  to  a  shillings  or  more,  when  the  slip  can  be  deposited 
as  cash  to  the  amount  of  the  stamps  pasted  on  it.  School 
teachers  are  supplied  with  forms  and  stamps,  and  schotJ  chil- 
dren can  buy  a  stamp  at  any  time  they  have  a  penny,  and  paste 
it  on  a  card  for  the  postal  fund.  The  name  of  the  scholar 
is  written  on  his  card  and  he  may  take  it  home  to  show  his 
parents  that  he  has  put  tbe  stamps  on  it.  The  cards  are  in 
the  teachers'  keeping,  and  monthly  or  quarterly  a  postal  clerk 


'  There  i 
offlcea.      Mr. 

followB :     Id 
Southern  Sta 
These  ere  av 

are  only  942  aavinga 
Wanaroaker  found  '■ 
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the   New    England 
itea,  S3  miles :  Weste 

banks  in  the  United  SUtes,  to  7B.0O0  post- 
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visits  the  schools,  gets  the  filled  up  stamp-slips,  opens  accounts 
in  the  children's  names  in  the  postal  bank,  and  the  children 
accumulate  funds  and  learn  habits  of  thrift  that  may  be  the 
foimdation  of  character  and  competence  in  after  life.* 

GREAT    SECURITY    AND    C0NVENI5NCE. 

Another  great  advantage  of  postal  banking,  and  of  all  Gov- 
ernment banking,  is  its  safety.  The  postal  banks  do  not  fail. 
\o  postal  bank  in  any  country  has  ever  closed  its  doors  for 
liquidation,  or  experienced  a  run  on  its  "funds.  New  Zealand 
depositors  in  Government  banks  are  absolutely  safe  to  the 
limits  of  human  certainty,  while  the  private  banks  even  in 
that  prosperous  country  are  liable  to  fall  at  any  time — the  big- 
gest bank  in  the  Colony  would  have  gone  under  a  few  years 
ago  if  the  Government  had  not  taken  hold  of  it,  and  two  of 
the  private  savings  banks  have  recently  become  insolvent, 
leaving  only  s  out  of  7  formerly  in  operation,  a  failure  of 
nearly  30  per  cent  in  two  years. 

The  facilities  for  withdrawal  and  transfer  of  postal  deposits 
constitute  a  fourth  advantage.  The  postal  savings  system  is 
a  bank  with  its  officers  all  over  the  country.  Money  deposited 
in  one  post-offict  can  be  withdrawn  at  another.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  to  working  people  who  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  to  travelers.  For  example,  if  a  workman  living 
in  Wellington  deposits  a  sum  of  money  in  the  post-office  there 
and  afterward  moves  to  Auckland  or  any  other  place,  the  post- 
otJice  will  transfer  his  account  to  his  new  home,  without  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  withdrawal,  conveyance  and  redeposit  of 
his  funds.  In  the  case  of  a  private  savings  bank,  the  workman 
must  withdraw  his  deposit,  carry  it  to  his  new  home  and 
deposit  it  in  another  bank,  breaking  the  current  of  interest  and 
risking  loss  of  the  money  or  draft  on  the  journey.* 

OTHKR  ADVANTAGES. 
Again,  the  postal  banking  system  supplies  the  Government 

*  RpeahltiE  of  Ibis  pLao,  wblch  !■  highly  >p|)reclat«l  bf  the  Bngllib  people, 
the  LlTerpoul  Dailv  fatt  Haja  :  "Tiie  servlcea  of  the  poBt-olBce  UTlngs  banliB 
Id  the  promotion  at  thrift  are  ualrprgsUy  known,  and  tbe  fact  Ibal  the  depart- 
ment affords  Bpeclal  faclllileB  for  the  Bariag  of  ilngle  pennies,  no  leaa  readily 
than  tor  tbe  Invmtnient  of  buntlrfda  of  pounds,  shaws  bow  all-embracing  la  Ita 
■cbeme  for  helping  the  people  to  help  tbemselrea." 

•  In  BelfElum  a  depositor  may  not  only  traaafer  and  withdraw  hia  depoalti 
■t  any  point,  but  may  make  new  deposlta  on  tbe  aame  bank  book  In  any  poat' 
ufflce  In  the  country^  and  rural  Inbabltauta  may  band  their  depoalta  to  Ihelr 
letter  carrier,  who  paito  a  cuupuu  for  the  amount  in  the  depoiltor's  book  and 
■Igiutala  Inlllala  to  It. 
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with  funds  for  public  purposes  without  taxation  or  bonded 
debts.  The  deposits  are  invested  in  public  works  and  social 
undertakings — railways,  telegraphs,  dairies,  purchase  of  land 
for  settlement  and  rental,  municipal  bonds,  loans  to  local  bodies, 
etc.  Sometimes  in  legislative  bodies,  discussing  the  establish- 
ment of  postal  savings  banks,  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
money  deposited  in  the  post-office  would  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  and  the  Government,  if  it  did  not  need  the  fund, 
would  have  to  pay  interest  on  it  without  getting  any  return 
from  it.  The  fact  Is,  however,  in  all  the  countries  having 
postal  banks,  that  the  money  is  not  withdrawn  from  circulation 
when  put  in  Government  hands  any  more  than  when  put  in 
private  banks.'  If  the  Government  wants  the  money  it  is 
invested  in  Government  bonds  or  public  works  bonds,  taking 
the  fluids  for  a  public  loan  from  the  people's  banks,  instead  of 
borrowing  from  private  banks  or  foreign  lenders.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  want  the  cash,  it  is  invested  in  municipal 
bonds,  or  real  estate  mortgages  or  other  good  securities.  It 
is  not  locked  up,  or  idle,  or  non-productive,  but  in  full  circula- 
tion and  activity  and  bringing  into  the  Government  more  than 
it  pays  out  in  interest  upon  it. 

Finally  postal  hanking  has  proved  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  equahzation  of  wealth,  aiding  the  small  beginnings  of 
accumulation  at  one  end,  and,  at  the  other  or  investment  end, 
cutting  off  a  source  of  speculation  and  profit  for  private 
monopolists  by  drawing  savings  deposits  into  public  banks, 
instead  of  leaving  tlicm  to  private  institutions  where  they  would 
be  manipulated  for  private  gain.  The  nationalization  of  bank- 
ing means  the  turning  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  the 
growth  of  millionaires  into  a  rich  farm  f<jr  raising  a  multitude 
of  well-to-does.  Instead  of  a  few  hu;;c  trees  and  a  lot  of 
underbrush,  we  have  a  beautiful  forest  grove,  with  twenty 
times  the  timber  and  a  hundred  limes  the  developing  power  of 
the  fortner  flora, 

<  Not  aa  much,  (or  a  GoverumeDt  poalal  systvin  do«8  Dot  regnire  so  large  a 
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Under  the  law  of  1853  voting  was  done  by  telling  tlic  jk)!! 
clerk  what  candidates  >oh  wished  to  vote  for,  and  signing 
your  name  to  his  entry  of  your  vote  in  a  polling  book.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  noon  at  the  principal  polling  place  of  each 
district  and  candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
nominated  and  seconded.'  If  more  candidates  were  put  up 
than  the  number  of  members  to  be  returned  by  the  district,  the 
Returning  Officer  called  for  a  show  of  hands  in  favor  of  each 
candidate  separately,  and  those  having  most  votes  were  elected 
unless  a  poll  was  demanded  by  one  of  the  candidates  or  by  two 
electors.  If  a  poll  was  asked  for  the  Deputy  Returning  Officer, 
or  Poll  Clerk,  at  each  polling  place,  read  off  to  each  voter  in 
turn  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  alphabetical  order  and 
asked  him  which  he  wanted  lo  vote  for;  the  reply  was  then 
entered  in  the  polling  book  and  the  voter  affixed  his  signature. 

In  1870  the  method  of  taking  a  poll,  if  one  were  required, 
was  much  improve<l  by  the  a<loption  of  the  official  ballot  in 
place  of  the  polling  book,  and  the  use  of  polling  booths,  with 
private  compartments  in  which  the  voter  could  mark  his  ballot 
free  from  observation.^ 

This  perfected  system  of  voting  with  private  compartments 

'  Kiirh  vol^r  In  New  ZralBnil  In  glvpo  onp  UaUoC  t>y  tlip  pulling  clerk  alttr 
l\»  b>B  mirked  OD  the  bottom  teft-baud  cumer  [h«  reglKtrnllon  number  of  the 
ToEer.  folded  over  and  ffunimed  down  tbe  Raid  corner  and  alampeO  It  witb  blx 
onclal  stamp.  Tlie  voter  miiRt  (old  the  ballot  so  as  lo  leave  (be  oinclal  alamii 
Tlilble.  In  order  to  exclude  from  Ihe  ballot  box  all  blankH.  or  diimmien.  or 
papers  other  tban  the  nfflclal  baliiit.  ThU  cute  out  what  IH  called  "TbP 
TasDuuilan  DndKe,"  by  wbU-h  corrupt  Tuter  tin.  1  brlnKH  In  a  dummy  bellol. 
ItFta  hla  oOdal  ballot,  volea  Ib«  dummy,  curries  tbe  uOIHal  ballot  out  In  hlx 
pocket  to  be  flied  by  the  bribing  axenl  tar  corrunt  voter  Nu.  2,  who  lakes  IL 
Into  the  polls  and  brings  out  the  blank  official  ballot  for  a  conclnaance  of  (lie 
process,  and  m  on  od  libitum;  ■  plan  which  makes  the  briber  sure  of  resiiltn 
unless  tbe  *otots  care  to  dlafrancblse  tbemaelves  by  oTermarklng  or  otberwise 
apolling  their  ballots  after  tbey  get  Inside  tbe  bootha.  The  slumping  of  the 
ballots  checkmatPB  the  scheme.  I'uder  a  later  act  (1B03>,  if  (he  voter  Is 
■erased  of  lollDg  at  two  polling  places,  the  liallot  corners  are  examined,  and 
If  bis  number  appeara  on  more  than  one  ballot  all  his  votes  are  thrown  OUL 
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and  official  ballots  prepared  and  printed  by  the  Government, 
which  we  call  the  "Australian  Ballot  System,"  originated  in 
South  Auslraha  and  Victoria  in  the  fifties,  took  root  in  New 
Zealand  in  1870,  was  adopted  under  Gladstone's  Ministry  in 
England  in  1872,  found  its  way  to  Canada  in  1874-5,  and  was 
enacted  into  law  in  Massachusetts  in  1888,*  Michigan  following 
in  1889  and  New  York  in  1890,  and  other  states  have  since 
adopted  the  system  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  record  which 
affords  new  proof  of  the  law  that  the  spread  of  new  ideas 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  public  spirit  and  open-mindedness  of 
the  people  and  especially  those  in  charge  of  public  affairs,  and 
in  inverse  ratio  to  distance  and  other  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion, including  the  rigidity  of  political  grey  matter  or  civic 
brain  cells. 

In  the  Australian  system  in  its  purity  as  used  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  the  ballot  is  not  aparty  ballot,  but  a  public 
ballot, — not  a  compound  with  the  candidates  of  each  party 
printed  in  a  separate  column  as  in  some  of  our  states,  but 
a  simple  list  of  all  the  candidates  in  alphabetical  order  without 
anything  to  indicate  their  party  affiliations  or  opinions.  It  is 
not  a  collection  of  party  tickets  printed  side  by  side,  but  a  single 
ticket  for  the  commonwealth.  The  citizen  cannot  vote  by 
marking  a  column  distinguished  by  a  special  design,  or  emblem, 
or  other  means  by  which  even  the  most  ignorant  voter  can 
find  the  candidates  of  his  party,  and  vote  the  straight  party 
ticket  if  he  wishes  by  a  single  stroke.  On  the  contrary,  in 
New  Zealand,  he  must  pick  out  the  men  he  wishes  to  vote  for 
from  the  general  alphabetical  list  of  candidates  for  the  office 
in  question.  This  method  brings  intelligence  into  play  much 
more  than  the  other,  and  helps  to  make  the  voting  rest  on  the 
merits  of  the  individual  candidates. 

•  The  ballot  was  In  nee  In  MasaachuBetts  before  tbis.  but  It  waa  primed  by 
Individuals  or  part}-  committepe.  There  were  no  olTlelBl  ballola  printed  by  the 
(ioTernment  anU  glVEQ  oul  to  the  Tolers  at  the  pnlllDK  place,  one  ballot  (o  each 
voter  to  be  marked  by  Mm  In  a  private  booth,  free  from  obfervatlon.  It  was 
not  the  ballot  noi  the  prlnrlple  of  secret  voting  that  wns  new  In  the  AuBtrallaa 
aystem,  but  the  eateguardB  reaoltlng  from  the  oftlelsl  ballot  and  the  method 
of  handling  It.  Secret  voting  was  In  ase  In  New  England  from  Ihe  start,  and 
was  also  used  Id  anelent  Greece  and  Rome,  modero  Venice  and  France,  but 
tbe  methods  were  crude  compared  to  those  of  the  AuBtrallan  Bj-stem.  Thin 
system  «-aB  proposed  by  F.  8.  Dutlon  In  the  I.eglslafnrp  nf  South  Australia  In 
1851;  adopted  by  Victoria.  IRHO;  Tasmania,  New  South  Waloa  and  Sniitb 
Auslralla.  ISr.S;  New  Zealand,  ISTI):  Knglnnd,  ISTli:  Cnnnda.  lNT4li<Tr.: 
advocated  by  Henry  George  In  1SS2,  and  adopted  by  ft 

and  by  Mkhlgon  In  1880.     Bills  for  ballot  reform 

18B8  and  1880,  but  were  vetoed  by  Oovemor  Hill,  i 
aecrecy  waa  not  approved  till  1800. 
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Chaptkr  17. 
INDUSTRIO-POUTICAL  PROGRESS. 

The  pioneersjn  a  new  country  must  first  attend  to  the  means 
of  subsistance  and  safety ;  the  basic  industries  that  provide 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter,  and  the  relations  of  the  colonists 
with  the  natives,  are  all  important.  Then  questions  of  civic 
ori^anization  come  to  the  front,  followed  by  problems  relating 
to  the  further  settlement  of  the  country,  the  development  of 
communication,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  other  matters  of  social  justice. 

By  1870  New  Zealand  had  reached  the  third  stage  in  her 
development.  She  had  subsistence,  safety,  peaceful  relations 
with  the  natives  and  a  good  civic  organization.  It  was  time 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  settlement  and  communication. 
Immigration  and  Public  Works  Acts  were  introduced  and 
carried  by  the  Treasurer,  and  under  them  State  railways,  roads, 
telegraphs  and  water  works  were  built,  and  large  bodies  of 
immigrants  brought  into  the  country  and  settled  on  the  land. 

A  few  years  later  when  the  country  was  fairly  peopled, 
agriculture  reasonably  developed,  and  the  Colony  tolerably 
well  provided  with  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  its  coasts 
adequately  lighted,  vigorous  discussion  began,  under  Grey's 
leadership,  of  the  great  social  questions  that  afterward  occu- 
pied so  much  attention. 

The  national  ownership  of  railways,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones was  not  included  among  these  disputed  questions  in 
New  Zealand,  because  there  was  practically  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  trans- 
IKjrtatioti.  The  first  railway  was  built  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment of  Canterbury  and  opened  for  traffic  December  i, 
1863.  In  succeeding  years  some  other  lines  in  Auckland, 
Otago  and  Southland  were  undertaken  by  the  Provinces  or  by 
private    enterprise   backed    by    the    Provincial    Governments. 
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This  piecemeal  construction  was  slow  and  disconnected.  It 
lacked  unity  and  strength  and  was  in  no  way  up  to  the  level 
of  the  broad  ideas  of  New  Zealand's  leading  statesmen. 
Accordingly  a  national  railway  system  was  planned  and  exe- 
cuted with  entire  success,  and  from  1870  on,  the  principle  of 
State  ownership  and  operation  of  railways  has  been  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  New  Zealand.  Private  enterprise  was  not 
excluded,  and  some  company  lines  were  built  in  later  years,  but 
they  could  not  stand  comparison  with  the  Government  roads, 
and  only  two  little  companies  now  remain. 

The  ordinary  relations  of  the  State  to  industry  are:  i. 
Laissez-faire.  The  State  may  leave  the  field  to  private  effort 
unaided  and  unregulated.  2.  Assistance.  The  State  may  aid 
the  industry'  by  grants  of  land  or  money;  franchises,  rights 
of  way,  or  other  legislative  monopoly ;  a  tariff  on  competing 
imports,  etc.  3.  Prohibition  or  repression,  in  case  of  business 
deemed  contrary  to  public  interest,  4.  Regulation,  which  may 
aim  simply  to  prevent  aggression  and  bad  management,  or  may 
aim  at  the  development  of  advantageous  methods  and  forms  of 
organization.  5.  Public  ownership,  which  may  be  united  with 
public  operation,  or  with  private  operation  under  some  form  of 
contract  with  the  Government.  In  every  civilized  community 
all  these  classes  of  induslrio-political  relationship  are  found  in 
varying  forms  and  combinations.  The  proportion  of  public 
ownership  and  regulation  adapted  to  secure  fair  play  and 
cooperative  conditions,  has  much  influence  in  determining  the 
character  and  development  of  a  nation.  Early  in  her  history 
New  Zealand  made  national  ownership  a  strong  element  of  her 
social  system,  and  the  people  (experiencing  the  benefits  of 
public  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.,  and  escaping  the  dominance 
of  great  transportation  companies  and  the  vesteil  monopolies, 
prejudices  and  habits  of  thought  fostered  by  them)  have  de- 
veloped with  comparatively  little  hindrance  from  the  adverse 
interests  and  ideas  that  prevail  in  laissez-faire  countries. 
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THE  rUDLIC  WORKS  POUCY. 

Hefore  1870  New  Zealand's  roads  and  bridges  were  very 
insufficient,  and  there  were  few  telegraphs  and  scarcely  any 
railroads — only  some  infantile  affairs  put  through  by  three 
of  the  Provincial  Governments  and  amounting  all  told  to  less 
than  46  miles  of  railway  in  a  country  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
New  England.  The  body  politic  was  ill-supplied  with  arteries 
and  nerves. 

In  1870  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  in  the 
Fox  Cabinet,  proposed  to  devote  10,000,000  sterling  (nearly 
$50,000,000)  in  the  next  ten  years  to  railways,  roads,  tele- 
graphs, water  works,'  and  land  purchase,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration  and  settlement  on  the  public  lands. 
Large  tracts  already  owned  by  the  State  or  to  be  purchased  by 
it,  were  to  be  reserved  along  the  line  of  the  railways  as  a  public 
estate,  to  facilitate  settlement  and  secure  to  the  State,  through 
future  sale  or  lease,  the  great  increment  of  values  that  would 
result  from  railway  building,  thereby  recouping  to  the  Colony 
a  large  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  cost  of  the  roads.  As  the 
railways  would  pass  through  private  lands  as  well  as  public,  and 
would  as  a  rule  increase  the  value  of  all  lands  on  or  near  the 
lines  of  communication,  Vogel  asked  for  power  to  levy  a 
special  tax  on  persons  specially  benefited  by  the  construction 
of  railways.  This  he  thought  would  prevent  "indiscriminate 
scrambling  for  railways"  by  residents  of  ditferent  sections,  and 
was  only  a  fair  adjustment  of  cost  at  any  rate. 

The  Fox  Government  of  1869-72  had  two  great  objects: 
Ihe  establishment  of  permanent  peace  with  the  natives,  and  the 
reiiewai  of  colonization.  The  public  works  policy  was  in  aid 
of  both  purposes,  and  was  adopted  and  pushed  by  the  Premier 
as  an  effective  means  of  promoting  settlement  and  developing 

'  To  Bupplj  wflter  to  the  gold  field*. 
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Ht  bttiti  lift  at  a  ntwibay  aitd  rost  Id  bi  oHt  of  tht  Itaditig  tlaitim, 
!(/.  7f(  nxu  Ikt  amkor  of  tht  Public  Wirkt  Faticy,  a<id  lh€  Public  Tn. 
md  Ikt  Colony  u  alio  largtly  indtblid  to  hint  for  Ikt  AvUralian  Bu 
imerofid  Till  I  Kcgt'lralion  Act.  and  Ikt  Govtmmenl  Lift  Inmranct  Dtfat 
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industry,  and  indirectly  of  finally  settling  native  difficulties,  by 
helping  to  modernize  the  Maoris,  and  by  opening  up  the  coun- 
try to  white  civilization  and  making  it  too  strong  for  native 
attack. 

The  land  reservation  and  bettemtent  tax  elements  of  Vogel's 
plan  met  with  so  much  opix>sition  in  Parliament  that  they  had 
to  be  given  up  to  save  the  measure.  The  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking for  a  colony  of  250,000  people,  and  the  size  of  the  debt 
it  would  create,  also  awakened  severe  criticism,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  construction  of  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.,  was 
heartily  endorsed  on  all  sides,  and  after  a  stormy  debate  on 
iiictho<ls  and  consequences,  etc.,  the  bill  was  enacted.'     The 

'  In  the  debate  In  Parllanieiit  (Vul.  7.  New  Zealand  Hansard,  pp.  102,  etc.. 
til  483,  478,  610.  5T7)  9lr  Jullua  said:  "Wp  rpcogniM  that  the  Rreat  wantu 
of  the  Colony  are  public  Borks.  In  Ilie  shapp  of  roailii  and  rallwaya  and  Irorol- 
Kratlon."  He  Hpoke  of  the  rlne  of  land  values ;  tlie  payment  for  rallwayK 
largely  with  land  :  the  recoiipmeat  of  the  money  coat  by  the  rlie  of  public  laods 
already  owned  and  to  be  purohaned :  said  he  thought  the  Colony  would  run  no 
rlak  tn  eoniQillIIng  Itself  to  the  expenditure  of  ten  mtllliins  stt'riind  In  the  next 
len  yeara.  eTen  If  Ihe  whole  were  paid  In  cash.  And  ea  i-onlraotors  could  be 
]iald  largely  In  land  aad  by  Kuaranreea  of  proflt,  the  burden  could  be  propor- 
Ilonat^ly  diminished.  "We  seek  authority  to  borrow  directly  only  six  mll- 
lloDB,"  he  told  the  House,  "and  taiatlun  will  probably  be  unnecessary,  as  the 
workB  will  pay  Inlereat  on  the  debt." 

Ilolleslon  said  the  Bcheme  had  been  "received  on  all  nldea  with  amaze- 
ment. Everybody  was  In  favor  of  the  principle.  The  Colony  as  a  whole 
approved  Ihoroly  the  principle  that  In  Involved,"  but  he  was  afraid  of  so  large 
a  debt.  Wilson  said  the  plan  was  "a  moQStroUB  bubble,"  and  "would  ruin 
hundreds  ol  familtea  by  Inducing  a  spirit  of  gambling."  and  It  would  "saddle 
Iioflterlty  with  an  eternal  debt."  Dut  he  added,  "OI  course.  I  agree  that  the 
I'ounlry  requires  public  works  and  Immlgrallon.  We  all  know  that  by  properly 
carrying  out  Immigration  and  public  works  this  Colony  would  In  a  short  time 
rise  to  a  high  pilch  of  eminence."  It  was  only  the  "vnslDera"  he  objected  to. 
Tancred  said :  "I  am  absolutely  and  unreservedly  opposed  to  (he  whole 
scheme,  and  to  any  mudlHcatl'in  of  11.  My  wish  would  be  lo  put  a  atop  alto- 
Itetber  to  borrowing."  lillUcs  declared  the  plan  would  lead  to  the  wildest 
Hpeculallon.  and  thai  (he  Immigrants  would  be  paupers  on  their  bands  after 
the  public  works  were  done. 

Several  members  ihought  It  would  be  best  to  go  to  the  |>eople  with  so 
liuporlanC  a  plan  before  adapting  It.  and  Sir  JuUiiR.  In  hla  opening,  said  ^ 
"It  Is  fortunate  that  the  time  for  a  general  election  la  approaching.  The 
Aaaembly  may  prefer  that  the  country  should  be  conaiilted  on  the  whole  plan. 
Ministers  could  not  object  to  iuch  a  course,  but,  if  the  Asaeuibly  as  now  con- 
Htlluled  Is  willing  to  deal  with  the  question.  Ministers  do  nut  shrink  from  the 
rcsponBlblllty  of  prcwlng  It.  for  they  are  ot  opinion  lliat  Ihe  slate  of  Ihe 
Colony  Is  such  that  Ihe  sooner  measurcH  of  progreui  are  matured  tlie  better  It 
win  be  for  the  colonlsta."  Others  called  attention  to  the  fact  (hat  "warning 
had  been  given  to  the  country,  both  by  the  Uovemment  and  the  opposition, 
that  measures  of  the  kind  would  be  Hubniltlcd  to  the  ll'iufe."  and  that  "the 
"•'heme  was  one  lo  which  Ihe  minil  of  the  iiiuntry  gi'ncrall.r  lisil  been  for  Home 
time  directed  with  an  ever-rlpcning  cinvlciim  that  It  was  necBsiiry  ere  long 
111  take  some  steps  In  the  dlrecllim  In  which  we  are  now  Invited  lo  move." 

After  many  more  speeches  for  and  atcalnsl.  coaHlitutIng  nltogeilier  one  of 
the  most  tremendouB  debates  In  the  history  nl  the  4'oli>ny.  Fox.  ihe  rrlnie 
Minister,  replying  to  objecliona.  remarked  that  "nearly  nil  ilie  xp^nkera  have 
divested  Ibemaelves  ot  every  particle  of  party  »|ilrlt,  the  measure  hnving  been 
dIscuBBed  with  a  total  absence  of  party  fi-ellng,  except  by  one  or  Iwo  members. 
The  main  objections  were  apeciilalion  and  debt.  The  members  who  compared 
the  plan  to  a  stimulant,  that  would  be  followed  by  prnnlratlon.  probably  knew 
more  about  stimulants  than  be  did.  but  they  did  not  seem  to  know  much  about 
tonics  and  nourishments.      As  for  debt,  tbat  was  a  necessary  element  In  such 
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Immigration  and  Public  \\'orks  Ivoan  Act  of  1870  authorized 
the  borrowing  of  £4,000,000  in  England  or  elsewhere,  to  be 
used  as  follows  (translating  pounds  to  dollars  at  the  round 
rate  of  $5  to  £1)  : 

For  Railways   $10,000,000 

Assisting   immigration 5,000,000 

Roads    2,000.000 

Water    works 1,500.000 

Purchase  of  land i.ooo.OOO 

Telegraphs  300.000 

Uiiapportiuned  200.000 

llesides  this  the  Public  Works  and  Immigration  Act  of  the 
same  year  (1870)  authorized  the  Governor  to  use  2,500,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  way  of  grants  in  compensation  to  con- 
tractors for  constructinp  railroads,  and  to  make  money  pay- 
ments and  guarantees  for  railways  to  the  extent  of  $27,500,000, 
in  addition  to  the  $10,000,000  from  the  loan  act.  According 
to  the  data  of  the  Official  Year  Ikioks'  the  lands  may  be  fairly 
estimated  as  worth  alwut  £1  to  £2  per  acre.  The  total  vfthie 
of  the  appropriations  of  land  and  money  therefore  amoiuited 
to  $60,000,000  or  $70,000,000,  which  for  a  community  of 
250.000  was  a  bold  bi{l  for  <k'velopn]ent ;  equivalent  in  fact  to 
an  approprialion  of  $18,000,000,000  or  $30,000,000,000  for 
public  improfcincnts  in  the  United  States  to-day,  or  enough  to 
buy  up  all  the  railroads  and  telegraphs  in  the  country,  clear  out 
the  slums  of  our  ijioii/  cities,  irrigate  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  arid  lands,  and  colonize  the  needy  in  coiiperalive  settle- 
ments to  the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  common- 
ii.'eaith.  So  far  as  I  can  <liscover,  however,  no  Treasurer  or 
Congressman  has  advocated  or  suggi-sted  the  spending  of  even 
a  tenth  of  such  a  fund  for  any  siich  public- spirited  purpose.* 


progrew,  wbelbcr  acblevpd  by  public  or  iirlvatp  nctlon.  How  itrp  all  tlw  rail- 
it«T>  in  Amprlra  and  on  tbe  ('ODUnenE  mad?!     Od  credit," 

Tbcre  was  pracllral  unanlinUT  nn  tbr  proposition  tbat  Hip  (ioTpmoiFni 
■honld  cnnatrurt  tftCKraphn.  rnadx  and  rHllwnyx  and  provide  tranHportatlun. 
It  mold  borrow  money  miirh  rhpaper  (ban  any  colonial  flnanoler.  The  Inlpr 
vpnrloo  or  torelim  syndlralex  wan  fvarpd  and  reiipiited.  and  npllher  local  nor 
TorrlKn  cocnpanliB  eoiild  lie  relied  on  tn  bulM  roads  Inio  tbe  oiil  dlHtrlcts  and 
make  rate*  favorable  [i>  llieir  ra|ild  HPlttenient  and  dpvplopmenl. 

'See  Year  Book  tor  inoi,  p.  411,  nlatlng  Ibe  values  of  lands  before  and 
after  the  buUdlDK  of  rallwajx. 

■  And  It  munt  be  reoiFnibprpd  chat  tlip  loam  and  ap,iruprlHlli<nn  uf  ISTo  tor 
liublle  worlca and  ImmlgralioD,  large  an  Ibey  were,  rppreapnted  only  tbe  prelude. 
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The  New  Zealand  loan  was  made.  Bonds  went  over  the 
ocean  to  England,  and  railroad  material  with  assisted  English 
immigrants — a  stream  of  blood  and  iron — flowed  into  the 
Colony  in  return.  Sir  Julius  sent  word  to  the  Agent  General 
in  London  to  forward  50,000  immigrants  in  6  months.  They 
came  by  the  shipload.  They  were  settled  on  the  land  or  given 
employment  oa  the  public  works.  Roads  and  bridges,  railroads 
and  telegraphs  and  water  works  were  built  by  the  State,  and 
the  first  great  move  in  the  material  development  of  New  Zea- 
land was  accomplished. 

Including  the  reservation  of  lands  along  the  railroads  as  a 
public  estate  for  future  sale  or  lease,  and  the  placing  of  a 
betterment  tax  oti  private  lands  opened  up,  the  public  works 
policy  proposed  by  Sir  Julius  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  wisest, 
justest,  most  far-sighted  plans  that  has  ever  been  devised  for 
the  development  of  a  new  country.  The  progressive  building 
of  railways,  roads  and  telegraphs,  year  after  year,  and  the 
introduction  and  settlement  of  selected  immigrants  would  build 
the  Colony  and  its  industries,  while  the  public  control  of  land 
along  the  railways  would  recoup  the  debt  and  hold  speculation 
in  check.  The  defeat  of  the  land  plan,  however,  necessitated 
borrowing  for  what  would  otherwise  have  proved  largely  or 
wholly  self-supporting,  and  it  also  frustrated  full  realization 


1873 (18,700,W 

1874 20,000,01 

1877 11,000,0( 

1879 25.000,01 

1862 21.000,0( 

1884 7,60O,O( 


1899 6,000,000 

1900 B.000,000 

1801   0.200.000 

1002 8.750.000 

Besides  smaller  bhdib  Id  Intprmedlate  jears.  and  numerous  approprlalion 
acts  In  BddltlDD  to  the  loan  acta ;  22  cunstructlun  and  approprlatloD  acta  Irom 
1870  to  1884,  and  one  every  year  from  18S7  to  1805,  Indualve,  etc..  etc  Alto- 
lether.  (163.000,000  of  loans  haie  been  spent  In  carrylog  out  the  public  norka 
policy  from  ISTO  to  April.  1002,  bealdee  the  laud  grants  nud  approprlatlona 
from  revenue,  which  run  the  total  above  1200.000,000.  Id  the  laat  ten  yearn 
about  116,000.000  have  beeu  paid  out  of  revenue  to  the  publlc-norka  fund,  and 
the  total  expenditure  an  public  works  from  national  funds.  Including  loans,  baa 
been  tDS,00O.000  In  the  same  time.  In  1B01-1B02,  $2,500,000  went  to  public 
works  from  revenae.  and  the  total  State  expenditure  In  this  direction  waa 
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of  the  anticipated  conduct  of  progressive  colonization  along 
with  the  progress  of  the  railways. 

BKJF,CTION   OF  vocal's  LAND  RESERVE  AND  RECOUPMENT   PLAN 
AND  THE   RESULTS. 

The  reason  for  the  opposition  tothe  public-reserve  and  land- 
increment  part  of  the  Treasurer's  scheme,  whereby  the  rise  of 
land  values  due  to  settlement  and  public  improvements  would 
have  inured  in  large  part  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  is  not  far 
to  seek.  New  Zealand  was  still  divided  into  non-adhesive  dis- 
tricts or  "Provinces,"  which  were  really  little  states  with 
Lilliputian  Parliaments,  making  laws  and  owning  in  some 
cases  lat^e  areas  of  valuable  lands.  These  Provinces  wanted 
to  keep  their  lands,  and  the  members  of  the  Central  Government 
or  New  Zealand  Parliament,  tho  divesting  themselves  of 
"party"  influence,  allowed  their  local  interests  and  prejudices 
to  override  the  national  advantage  and  stood  against  the  Vogel 
land  proposal.'  This  left  the  Provinces  their  lands  (for  6 
years  more),  but  spoiled  the  land  element  of  the  public  works 
policy,  and  changed  Sir  Julius  from  the  friend  to  the  enemy 
of  the  Provincial  system,  which  led  to  its  downfall  a  few  years 
later. 

The  result  of  rapid  railway  building  without  the  safeguards 
proposed  by  Vc^el  was  that  speculation  absorbed  large  profits 
and  increments  of  value  that  should  have  been  devoted  to 
colonization  and  the  railway  fund.  Many  miles  of  railways 
and  roads  were  constructed,  and  the  population  rose  70  per  cent 
from  1871  to  1878.  To  make  matters  more  acute  the  prices 
of  wool  and  wheat  had  risen.  Farmers  were  known  to  buy 
land  at  $10  an  acre  and  within  12  months  make  a  net  profit  of 
$25  an  acre  on  their  first  wheat  crop.  Good  prices  and  the 
rapid  opening  up  of  the  country  through  immigration  and  the 
construction  of  public  works,  raised  the  value  of  land.     Men 


•  Under  tbe  pravluclBl  ajaXtm  New  Zealand  was  aat  lo  mucti  ■  nation  u  * 
(edtratJon  of  little  Mttlemcnts,  and  the  BepreaentatlTM  at  Wellington  were 
not  ao  mach  New  Zealandera  aa  Aucktanden,  NelsoDltea.  Canlerberrla.  men  ot 
Otago.  etc  Tbe  Tlgoroui  local  life  deyeloped  bj  provincial  InsUtutlons  was  Id 
IIMtf  of  the  hlghcat  value,  but  It  created  a  little  of  tbe  narrow  spirit  that  kept 
Uw  Greek  atatM  and  Italian  dtlts  In  heated  enmltr,  made  the  real  onion  ot 
the  Swlra  cantons  to  difficult  and  Intirrered  to  aerlonHl;  In  earl;  jeara  with 
(he  federal  orsanlzallon  of  our  own  niatcR.  Few  things  are  harder  than  to 
keep  tne  balance  between  the  allCKltnce  due  to  family,  localltr,  atate.  nation 
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bought  land  and  sold  it  on  a  rising;  market.'  Speculation  grew 
hot.  Men  borrowed  money  at  high  interest  to  buy  land  or  go 
into  business.  But  commercial  depression  came.  The  prices 
of  wool  and  wheat  fell.  The  value  of  land  dropped.  The 
boom  burst.  Thousands  who  had  borrowed  money  could  not 
meet  their  obligations,  and  at  foreclosure  sales  and  by  private 
contract  year  after  year  large  masses  of  property  gathered  in 
the  hands  of  money  lenders  and  wealthy  landowners. 

In  contemplating  the  speculation,  debt,  difficulties  of  settle- 
ment, etc.,  that  accompanied  the  building  of  railways  in  the 
seventies,  the  following  facts  cannot  be  too  strongly  and 
persistently  impressed  upon  the  mind :  ( i )  That  an  imperfect 
land  system  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  Europe  were 
joint  causes  with  railway  building;  (2)  That  similar  troubles 
have  been  experienced  in  other  countries  during  times  of  rapid 
railway  development,  both  under  public  and  private  enterprise, 
— speculation,  collapse  and  even  panic  of  the  most  disastrous 
character  following  rapid  railway  building  in  the  sixties  and 
early  seventies  in  the  United  States  under  the  best  capitalistic 
system  in  the  world;  (3)  That  there  is  no  watered  capital  in 
the  New  Zealand  roads, — for  every  dollar  of  railway  debt  there 
is  more  than  a  dollar  of  railway  property,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  our  capitahslic  systems;  {4)  That  the  roads 
are  not  operated  for  private  profit,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  without  discrimination  as  to  persons  or  places;  {5) 
That,  altho  local  jealousies  caused  some  trouble  in  the  early 
days,  and  it  is  possible  also  that  Xew  Zealand  lost  something 
in  energetic  initiative  and  mechanical  superiority  by  adopting 
public,   instead   of   private   railways    (the   latter   point   being 


•  Smart  men  UoiigSt  fertile  or  well-sUunlpii  bltcka,  ai 

.d8<,ldlhfn.atagood 

proHt.      Mo  men   Irsa  smart  began   to   Uiiy  pLpi-is  liws  fe 

alluatfd.      I'ttBloral  tenants  ptiaiieil  on  ttie  prowea  o(  tu 

rnlDg  Uielf  leaseholds 

Iclo  freeliolds.      So  rnpUl  did  tde  buying  become  that  It 

grew  to  he  a  (everlah 

riiah   of  men.   all   aunloua    to  secure  aome   laad   before 

fanterliury,  where  land  <VB«  sold  at  (10  an  acre,  with  no 

or  condlUaQH  aa  to  occupation  or  Improyemeat.  sijeculatl 

Ion  waa  apeolallj  rife. 

little  provincial  council  rofle  to  $2,500,000  ■  year.     The 

■  coonlry  road  hoards 

hardly  knew  how  to  spend  ilielr  money. 
rrlccR  were  falling.  The  output  of  gold  had  dlmlnlohed  also.  Too  many  peo 
pie  had  borrowed  money  to  buy  land  or  establlsli  speculative  etiterprlsea. 
Interest  had  climbed  to  eitravagant  heights.  The  boom  collapsed.  In  some 
districts  three-fourths  of  the  land  owners  and  UuslneHs  men  were  ruined. 
Those  who  had  burdened  themselvps  with  land  bought  wholly  or  largely  with 
borrowed  money  nearly  all  went  down.  Some  were  ruined  quietly:  others 
struggled  on  to  fnll  later  In  the  period  of  downward  prices  that  alHlcted  the 
world  till  1804.  (See  "ThB  Long  While  Cloud,-  by  W.  P.  Beeves,"  pp.  325- 
331.) 
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vigorously  disputed,  however),'  yet  it  is  dear  that  she  has 
escaped  the  almost  unccMitroUable  aggr^ations  of  railway 
wealth  and  power  evolved  by  the  capitalistic  system,  and  New 
Zealanders  think  it  better  to  have  freedom  and  pure  govern- 
ment in  the  people's  interest  than  the  mechanical  advantages, 
if  any,  that  could  possibly  come  with  private  railways — better 
for  the  Government  to  own  the  monopolies  than  for  the 
monopolies  to  own  the  Government — better  for  the  people  to 
own  the  Government  and  the  railways,  than  to  let  the  private 
railways  and  the  monopolies  they  create  get  possession  of  the 
Government  and  the  people;  (6)  That  after  an  experience  of 
over  30  years  the  statesmen  and  people  of  New  Zealand,  rich 
and  poor,  liberal  and  conservative,  are  substantially  a  unit  in 
favor  of  national  railways,  and  no  proposition  to  turn  the 
railroads  over  to  private  corporations  would  stand  the  slightest 
chance  of  acceptance;  (7)  That  the  difficulties  experienced' 
in  New  Zealand  were  not  neglected  nor  endured  in  apathy, 
but  grappled  with  in  a  way  that  led  to  a  politico-economic 
development  hitherto  unparalleled;  and  (8)  That  the  public 
works  policy  as  proposed  by  the  statesman  who  conceived  it, 
and  as  it  would  probably  have  been  adopted  if  the  suggested 
referendum  to  the  people  had  been  resorted  to,  was  clearly 
proof  against  all  the  principal  difficulties  so  far  as  the  public 
works  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  subsequent  course  of 
events  has  fully  justified  the  claim  that  if  the  land  proposal 
of  Sir  Julius  had  been  passed,  large  profits  from  the  rise  of 
values  would  have  accrued  to  the  public,  the  enrichment  of 
the  State  treasury  would  have  more  than  covered  the  millions 
borrowed  for  public  works  and  immigration,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  able  to  control  the  rush  for  speculative 
investment,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  run  the  course  of  extrava- 


'  Many  Kew  Zealanders  believe  that  private  enterprise  baa  sbown,  and 
would  abov,  leu  Initiative  and  mechanical  perCecUon  (ban  public  enterprtae, 
and  point  to  the  comparatlTC  records  of  the  public  and  private  ralln-aya  In  that 
couatry,  which  certainly  tend  to  aubstontiale  the  claim,  Tbe  ralln-ay  service 
In  New  Zealand  Is  Interior  to  that  ot  the  t'nlted  States,  but  the  railway  aer- 
vice  In  Qreat  Britain  aud  Italy  Is  still  more  Inferior  In  many  reepecta.  tbo  they 
have  private  railways.  There  Is  a  mUture  of  causes,  America  leads  the 
world  In  mechanical  perfection,  not  only  Id  respect  to  railroads,  but  In  many 
other  Industries  that  ere  private  In  sll  the  countries  named.  In  comparing  tbe 
railways  of  two  nations,  a  given  superiority  of  one  service  may  be  due  to 
national  difference  In  mechanical  advancement,  and  not  to  any  dUTerenre  In  the 
lystem  of  ownership.  Tbla  complication  Is  avoided  by  comparing  public  and 
private  coada  In  the  same  country.  And  In  New  Zealand,  where  the  two 
aystema  have  operated  side  by  side,  both  the  service  and  the  Initiative  of  the 
public  roads  has  proved  auperlor  to  tbe  private. 
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gance  and  reaction  it  always  takes  when  left  to  itself.  Sir 
Julius  foresaw  all  this,  and  if  his  full  plans  had  been  adopted 
the  country  would  have  been  developed  without  delirious  specu- 
lation, and  with  a  public  profit  greater  than  the  cost.  Even 
as  it  was,  and  after  all  deductions  have  been  made  on  account 
of  debt  and  speculation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  prosperity 
and  civilization  of  the  Colony  are  largely  due  to  the  public 
works  policy  begun  in  1870  and  continued  to  the  present  day 
as  a  fundamental  element  of  the  New  Zealand  system,  and 
probably  the  most  important  single  element  in  it.  Mr.  Reeves 
says:  "In  1870  the  colonists  were  without  the  conveniences 
and  in  many  cases  comforts  of  modem  civilization.  They  had 
scarcely  any  railways,  few  telegraphs,  insufficient  roads, 
bridges  and  harbors.  Education  was  not  universal,  and  the 
want  of  recreation  and  human  society  was  so  great  as  to  lead 
notoriously  to  drunkenness  and  coarse  debauchery.  New 
Zealand  is  now  a  pleasant  and  highly -civilized  country.  That 
she  has  become  so  in  the  last  thirty  years  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
public  works  policy." 
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Chapter  IS*. 
GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE. 

The  same  year  (1870)  in  which  the  Australian  ballot  was 
adopted  and  the  Public  Works  Policy  initiated,  a  Government 
Life  Insurance  Department  was  established  under  a  law 
enacted  in  1869  by  imaninious  vote  of  the  Assembly.' 

The  philosophy  of  this  new  departure  was  very  simple.  The 
purpose  of  insurance  is  the  diffusion  of  loss.  Instead  of 
allowing  a  loss  to  fall  with  crushing  weight  on  one  individual 
or  family,  it  is  spread  out  over  a  large  number  of  stockholders 
and  premium  payers.  If  it  is  a  goo<l  thing  to  distribute  loss 
over  a  few  thousand  people  who  hold  stock  in  a  given  company 
or  pay  premiums  to  it,  it  is  still  better  to  distribute  the  loss 
over  the  whole  community.  It  is  also  wise  to  eliminate  the 
expenses  and  profits  of  insurance  so  far  as  may  be,  and  put 
the  guarantee  of  the  Government  behind  it,  so  that  it  may 
reach  as  many  people  and  afford  as  much  security  as  possible. 

The  Department  was  popular  from  the  start.     By  the  last 


>Hr.  aisbornc.  mavlHB  Ibe  aecoaa  reBdlng  of  the  bill  In  th«  Seaa(«  (p. 
flT.1,  Vol.  6,  New  Zealand  Tarl.  Debates),  quoted  Mr.  OladitoDPn  remarlte  In 
INM  (Kben.  BB  CbBncrllor  of  the  Kxchcqurr.  hp  inCroducrd  a  slmjlar  bill  In 
the  English  I>arllaineDt).  to  tlip  eirert  that  "there  are  three  kinds  of  Govem- 
mmt  Inlprrpntlon.  The  highest  kind  of  Intrrference  Is  In  ['onipelllng  certain 
acta,  as  In  Ihe  factor;  and  Hanllary  lan-s.  The  next  Is  hare  prohlbillnn.  as  Che 
liroTlslon  against  emploj'lng  chlldreD  heluw  a  certain  age.  The  third  and 
mildeat  dncrlplloD  of  Govemment  Inten-entldn  Is  that  with  whirh  we  have 
Qonr  to  deal,  and  It  amounta  almpl^  to  this :  that  yon  enjoin  nothing  and  joa 
prohibit  nothing,  but  jou  offer  tn  nuch  members  of  the  communltj  Bs  may  be 
disposed  to  Brail  tbemaelves  of  the  proDosal  certain  facilities  for  what  1 
may  call  self  help." 

Two  or  three  honorable  members  raised  sIlKlit  objections  In   the  debate. 
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report  (1901)  it  has  42,570  policies,  covering  $51,000,000  of 
insurance;  or  practically  half  the  total  business  of  the  Colony. 
The  Government  office  has  beaten  the  private  companies  in 
fair  competition.  It  has  a  much  larger  business  than  any  of 
the  companies  an<t  almost  as  much  as  all  the  ten  companies 
put  together,"  Two  American  companies,  the  Equitable  Life 
and  the  New  York  Life  have  been  in  the  Colony  fifteen  and 
thirteen  years,  respectively,  and  have  now  717  and  139  policies, 
against  42,570  Government  policies.  Their  total  insurance  is 
$1,750,000,  against  the  Government's  $51,000,000.  The  only 
company  that  comes  anywhere  within  gunshot  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  with  26,000 
policies  and  $35,000,000  of  insurance. 

The  Government  bureau  employs  paid  canvassers,  has  hand- 
.wme  offices  and  issues  attractive  and  ski  11  fully- worded  circu- 
lars and  advertisements  to  invite  the  patronage  of  the  people. 
It  pays  taxes  like  a  private  company,  and  pays  for  its  postage 
and  telegrams  also.  The  Government  rates  are  lower  than  the 
premiums  charged  by  private  companies,  but  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  companies  make  any  effort  lo  run  each  other 
<lown  by  cutting  rates,  and  the  main  elements  of  competition 
are  in  the  conditions  in  and  behind  the  insurance. 

HEASONS   FOB  THE  POPULARITY  OF   PUBLIC   INSURANCE. 

The  people  prefer  the  Government  insurance: 
(i.)   Because  of  its  safety — it  has  the  guaranty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment behind  it.     It  is  in  no  danger  of  vanishing  through 
insolvency,  as  ordinary  insurance  does  now  and  then. 

(2,)  Because  of  its  cheapness.  The  rates  are  lower  than 
in  ordinary  private  companies,' 


•  This  refers,  • 

t    InclDdpi)    In    the 
ri-sular  lire-luBurauoc  nratenieat. 

■ntr  Kobrrt  Ettniit  In  J.  tilallti.  Sue,  Vnl.  5.'^,  pp.  :!e8,  400.  In  comparl- 
KiiD  with  the  ardlnary  life  InBurancp  compRnlea  there  Is  do  questloD  at  the 
KUperlorlly  of  tbp  l-uvernmeDt  ilppartmcnt,  but  aame  bellere  the  great  Ana 
traliSD  Mutual  Companj'  Inmireti  aa  artvantHBounlj  as  the  Govemment.  (Si'e 
N.  Z,  pHrllamenlarj  Iieliatei.,  Vnl.  IMii.  pp.  233;  240.  254,  257). 

One  memlier  kbM  that  wlillp  the  premUiniB  were  lower  In  the  Govern' 
ment  offlre,  the  bonimpH  were  laricer  in  the  AnaCrallBn  Mutual,  and  be 
Ibonibt  the  halancp  ravurahle  tu  Ibe  A,  M.  Hut  the  Australian  Matual  in 
of  murli  greater  age  than  the  Government  office ;  (he  urea  It  covers  Is 
Immebaely  wt<1e.  and  mnat  of  Its  hualneaa  la  outside  of  New  Zealand  and 
does  Dot  have  to  pa;  the  land  aDd  lDn>me  taien  to  whli'li  the  whole  of  the 
liuvemuient  Inmirani-e  hiialnei>a  Ik  siibjert,  the  taien  In  Australia  being  boibII 
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(3,)  Because  of  its  freedom  from  all  c^pres^ve  conditi(His, 
and,  in  fact,  from  practically  all  conditions  of  any  sort.  A 
prospectus  of  the  department  says : 

"The  Government  Insurance  Department's  policy  is  practically  free 
from  conditions  of  any  kind,  except  the  payment  of  premiums  as  tbey 
fall  due.  The  desire  of  the  department  is  to  grant  to  everyone  the 
freest  form  of  policy  compalibie  with  sound  and  prudent  management. 
Improvements  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  as  they  have  been 
found  to  be  safe,  with  the  result  that  the  policy  contract  is  now 
practically  free  from  all  restrictions,  with  the  single  exception,  framed 
in  the  interest  of  public  policy,  that  the  Commissioner  may  declare  the 
contract  void  if  the  assured  commits  suicide  within  six  months  of  date 
of  entry." 

The  premiimis  must  be  paid  and  the  assured  must  not  com- 
mit suicide  within  six  months  after  the  insurance  is  taken  out, 
— that's  all.  The  policy  is  world-wide.  The  assured  may  go 
where  he  will  and  do  what  he  likes, — get  himself  shot  in  battle, 
smoke  cigarettes,  drink  ice  water  and  eat  mince  pie,  or  commit 
suicide  in  the  ordinary  forms  after  six  months,  and  the  money 
will  still  be  paid  to  his  relatives. 

Even  the  condition  as  to  payment  of  premiums  is  not  the 
cast-iron  arrangement  it  often  is  with  us.  If  a  man  fails  to 
pay  the  department  his  premium  when  it  is  due,  he  does  not 
lose  his  insurance.  The  Government  pays  the  premium  out 
of  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy  and  continues  the  insur- 
ance in  force,  and  will  do  this  over  and  over  again,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  surrender  value  left.     In  a  recent  Year  Book  I 


Id  comparlsoD.  Id  case  of  companies  of  tbe  ardlDar;  gort,  or  even  mutual 
eompBDlca  of  equal  aee  and  slie,  the  (iaveramcDt  office  IB  admittedly  ahead, 
bat  Id  tbe  case  of  tbe  vorld  bUHlDCSS  ot  tbe  old  Auatrallao  Molual  there  is  a 
[|uefiClon.  As  a  matter  of  principle  tbere  would  Beem  to  be  do  rcanon  wb;  a 
Blant  mutual,  eiteadlug  over  a  wide  area  and  dolDg  aD  eDormouB  buBbieBB, 
sboDld  not  be  bb  cheap  as  a  Govemmcct  InRurance  drpartmeat.  which  la  Itself 
simplj  a  big  mutual. 

Another  member  argues  tbat  tbe  Mutual  Is  maDBgpd  better  because 
its  eipenaea  are  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  premiums  received  than  In  the  caae 
of  the  Oovemment  offlre ;  but  this  low  percentage  la  really  due  to  tbe  facta 
(1)  that  the  headquartera  of  the  Mutual  are  In  Australia,  and  llie  member 
took  only  tbe  New  Zealand  eipensps,  without  adding  a  fair  proportion  ot  head 
office  eipenaea.  and  of  eipeueea  for  tbe  actuarial  work  wblcb.  In  tbe  case  of 
tbe  Mutual,  la  all  done  at  Kydncy  ;  and  {-2)  that  the  Mutual'a  premiums  are 
higber  than  tbe  aovemmenfs.  To  argue  that  one  Insurance  company  l» 
belter  managed  than  another,  because  the  ratio  of  eirenae  to  receipts  Is 
lower  In  the  first.  Is  a  fallacy  of  the  same  sort  that  is  nften  niet  wKb  Id  rail- 
handled  than  another  railway  Z.  lieoause  Z*a  eipenses  are  SO  %  of  receipts, 
while  Y's  eipeDses  are  only  DO  %  ot  recelpte.  In  truth  thpse  Seures  prove 
nothing  at  all  about  the  maDagement.  The  illfferenre  lo  the  percentages  may 
be  due  to  a  dltference  of  rate  levels.  In  the  same  system  Y,  that  now  has  a 
01)  %  ratio,  ir  the  charges  were  put  dowD  to  cost  the  ratio  of  expenses  to 
receipts,  would  rlae  to  100  '^i  with  the  very  same  management  and  the  same 
eipeoaes  as  at  present 
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find  the  following  passage  concerning  this  admirable  non- 
forfeiture system  of  the  Insurance  Department; 

"Whenever  a  policy-holder  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  pay 
his  premiums,  the  office  looks  after  his  interests  and  advises  him  without 
fees  or  fines  of  any  description.  An  account  is  opened  in  connection 
with  the  overdue  policy,  which  is  automatically  kept  alive  as  long  as  the 
surrender  value  is  enough  to  pay  a  quarter's  premium.  The  policy- 
holder is.  of  course,  debited  with  interest  on  the  premiums  overdue, 
but  he  is  kept  insured  as  long  as  his  account  is  in  credit,  for  the 
department  does  not  seek  to  make  any  profit  whatever  out  of  sur- 
rendered or  lapsed  policies.  During  the  last  year  twenty-nine  overdue 
policies  fell  in  by  the  deaths  of  the  persons  assured  under  them,  and 
tho  on  many  of  them  not  a  penny  of  premium  had  been  paid  for  six 
or  eight  years,  the  premiums  as  they  fell  due  had  been  deducted  by 
the  office  from  the  surrender- values,  thus  enabling  the  department  in 
one  year  to  recognize  claims  on  twenty-nine  overdue  pohcies  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000  exclusive  of  bonuses." 

The  Australian  offices  generally ,  make  some  provision  for  non- 
forfeiture, but  the  New  Zealand  Department  claims  that  its  system 
affords  the  policy-holder  the  utmost  liberality. 

(4.)  It  is  co-operative.  The  profits  of  the  business  go  to 
the  insured.  They  are  divided  triennially.  Five  divisions  of 
profits  have  been  made,  the  total  returned,  to  policy  holders 
being  about  $35,000,000,  which  in  the  case  of  a  private  stock 
company  would  have  gone  to  the  making  of  millionaires, 

NON-ALCOIIOLIC   INSURANCE. 

There  is  a  Temperance  Section,  established  in  1882,  in  which 
total  abstainers  are  insured  in  a  group  by  themselves — a  mutual 
society  of  non-drinkers  with  their  own  bonuses.  At  one  time 
it  seemed  as  tho  the  profits  of  the  Temperance  Section  were 
going  to  be  larger  per  capita  than  in  the  general  business,  but 
later  divisions  of  profits  leave  the  matter  in  uncertainty.  It 
is  the  settled  opinion  of  the  insurance  world,  however,  that 
temperate  persons  are  longer  lived  and  constitute  better  insur- 
ance risks  than  drinkers. 

LOANS  AND   INVKSTMENTS. 

The  Government  will  loan  money  on  the  policies  at  6  per 
cent  below  $500,  and  5  per  cent  beyond  that  sum. 

The  funds  of  the  department  are  invested  in  mortgages  on 
real  estate,  municipal  bonds,  good  securities,  and  loans  on 
policies. 
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In  post-offices,  where  so  much  of  the  business  of  New  Zea- 
land centers,  notices  like  this  are  posted : 


CHEAP    MONEY    IN    SUMS    OF    ONE     HUNDRED 
POUNDS  TO  TEN   THOUSAND   POUNDS. 

THE  GOVERNMENT   LIFE   INSURANCE   DEPARTMENT   HAS   LARGE 
FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR   INVESTMENT  AT   EXCEP- 
TIONALLY LOW  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 

THE  DEPARTMENT   LOANS  ON   FIRST   MORTGAGE  OF  DESIRABLE 

FREEHOLD  SECURITIES  UP  TO  THREE-FIFTHS 

OF  THEIR  VALUE. 


Inltnding  borrou/ers  should  apply  u/ilhin  for  forms  of  application  and 
for  all  particulars. 


GOOD    MANAGEMENT    AND    GREAT    SUCCESS. 

The  department  is  free  from  any  taint  of  spoils,  and  even 
the  competing  private  insurance  companies  admit  that  it  is 
well-managed.  The  democracy  has  put  experts  in  charge  of 
the  business  and  kept  them  there,  and  they  have  made  the 
institution  a  complete  success. 


^^^W^^' 

'H^^ 
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THE  PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE. 

Besides  the  Public  Works  Policy,  the  Ballot  and  State 
Insurance,  New  Zealand  owes  stilt  another  important  institu- 
tion to  the  genius  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  namely,  the  Public 
Trust  Office,  established  in  1872. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  serve  at  cost  as  executor,  adminis- 
trator, trustee,  agent,  or  attorney  in  the  settlement  and  man- 
agement of  the  property  of  decedents  or  others,  who,  for  any 
reason,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  care  for  it  themselves;  to 
insure  honest  administration  and  safe  investment;  to  provide 
for  a  wise  discretion  that  may  avoid  the  difficulties  and  losses 
incident  to  a  strict  fulfillment  of  wills  and  trusts  imperfectly 
drawn;  to  give  advice  and  draw  up  papers,  wills,  deeds  and 
other  instruments  for  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Colony. 

A  will,  deed  or  instrument  in  which  the  Public  Trustee  is  to 
be  appointed  executor,  agent  or  attorney,  will  be  examined  in 
the  Public  Trust  Office  free  of  charge.  In  this  way  ambigui- 
ties and  deficiencies  may  be  discovered  in  time  to  correct  them. 
Any  one  making  a  will  may  deposit  it  in  the  Public  Trust 
Office  for  safe  keeping,  and  such  deposit  of  a  will  insures  that 
it  shall  be  forthccaning  on  the  death  of  the  testator.  The 
person,  having  made  his  will  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Public  Trustee,  may  also  desire,  while  yet  living,  to  be  relieved 
of  the  care  and  management  of  his  property ;  and  if  so,  he  may 
lum  the  estate  over  to  the  Trustee  at  once. 

In  the  very  large  number  of  cases  where  persons  die  without 
a  will  the  Public  Trustee  administers  the  property,  unless  those 
interested  in  the  estate  appear  in  court  and  make  a  different 
arrangement.  People  making  wills  may  leave  their  property 
in  the  same  hands.  An  executor  or  administrator  who  falls 
ill,  or  finds  the  trust  inconvenient,  may  turn  it  over  to  the 
Public  Trustee.    Widows  or  heirs  who  do  not  wish  to  manage 
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the  property  left  them,  may  put  it  In  charge  of  the  pubUc 
office.  Anyone  who  is  going  abroad,  or  has  property  too 
far  away  to  be  easily  managed  by  him,  or  who  desires  for  any 
reason  whatever  to  put  his  property  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent and  responsible  agent,  may  appoint  the  Public  Trustee 
his  agent  or  attorney. 

Any  property  can  be  vested  in  the  Public  Trustee  upon  any 
trusts  defined  in  the  deed  creating  the  trust,  and  the  income 
from  such  property  can  be  applied  as  may  be  desired  and 
directed.  When  a  grant  is  made  by  the  State  under  the  Civil 
Service  Law  to  the  widow  or  family  of  some  public  employee 
who  dies  in  harness,  the  amount  is  placed  with  the  Public 
Trustee  for  the  use  of  the  beneficiaries.  If  any  one  goes 
crazy,  the  Public  Trustee  takes  care  of  his  property;  in 
fact,  90  per  cent  of  the  estates  of  all  the  lunatics  in  the  Colony's 
asylums  are  in  his  hands.  If  an  individual,  an  association,  a 
city,  or  the  public  in  general,  desires  to  establish  a  fund  in  aid 
of  the  victims  of  a  conflagration  or  mining  disaster,  or  for  any 
other  charitable  or  public  purpose,  this  universal  agent  of  the 
people  will  take  care  of  the  fund  and  administer  the  trust. 

In  the  administration  of  statutory  trusts  the  Public  Trustee 
renders  very  valuable  and  important  services  to  the  Colony. 
It  is  clearly  of  great  moment  to  the  public  that  the  administra- 
tion of  these  funds  and  properties  should  be  such  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  directions  of  the  trust  will  be  faithfully 
observed.  If  a  court  of  justice  needs  to  appoint  a  trustee, 
the  best  of  all  possible  trustees  is  ready  in  the  Public  Trust 
Office. 

intf:i{rst  and  the  government  guaranty. 

On  capital  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Trustee  and 
available  for  investment  at  his  discretion,  the  department  pays 
interest  at  a  rale  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  your  interest  until 
the  Public  Trustee  has  invested  your  capital.  Interest  begins 
at  once,  just  as  if  you  had  made  a  deposit  in  a  savings  bank. 
The  rate  of  interest  at  present  is  4  %  on  sums  up  to  $15,000. 
and  3J4  per  cent  above  that.  This  is  credited  quarterly  free  of 
all  office  chaises  of  the  Public  Trust  Office,  and  is  compounded 
for  six  years.     After  that,  only  simple  interest  is  paid. 
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In  respect  to  such  capital  funds,  the  department  states  that 
the  Government  guarantees  you: 

1.  Against  loss  from  delay  in  the  investment. 

2.  Against  loss  from  investments  in  bad  or  insufficient 
securities. 

3.  That  the  interest  shall  be  regularly  and  promptly  paid, 
free  of  all  charges. 

DISCRETIONARY   POWER  Of  THE   PUBLIC   TRUSTEE. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  the  office  is 
the  large  discretion  given  the  Trustee,  whereby  he  may  use 
his  judgment  and  even  his  heart  to  correct  deficiencies  and 
omissions  in  the  instruments  under  which  he  acts,  in  order  to 
accomplish  justice  and  do  what  the  maker  of  the  will  or  deed 
may  be  supposed  to  have  intended,  or  what  he  ought  to  have 
intended.  Private  trustees  are  not,  and  could  not  expect  to  be, 
clothed  with  such  discretionary  powers.  They  are  tied  down 
to  the  strict  fulfillment  of  their  trust  and  of  the  law.  Examples 
of  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  will  be  found  in  a  future 
chapter  on  the  Development  of  Early  Institutions. 

NO  DEFALCATIONS  OR  DISAPPEARANCES. 

This  Trustee  never  dies  or  runs  away,  never  mistakes  the 
trust  funds  for  his  own,  never  speculates  or  endangers  the 
property  of  his  wards,  never  becomes  disqualified  or  involved 
in  private  quarrels,  and  never  makes  any  but  the  most  moderate 
charges, — barely  enough  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  service. 
Add  to  all  these  advantages,  the  facts :  that  the  Public  Trustee 
has  more  experience  and  wider  discretion  than  any  other  trustee 
in  the  country ;  that  through  his  33  agencies  and  the  Post- 
Office  he  is  all  over  the  Colony  at  once,  and  is  ready  for  busi- 
ness any  day  his  services  are  needed;  that  the  strong  light  of 
public  criticism  in  which  he  works  insures  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious fulfillment  of  his  obligations;  and  that  the  guaranty 
of  the  Government  is  behind  his  transactions,  the  State  being 
responsible  for  his  conduct  and  for  all  properties  placed  in  his 
hands;  and  you  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  novel 
institution. 
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ABOLITION  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 
In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  New  Zealand's  Constitution 

can  be  modified,  it  worked  so  well  that  no  substantial  change 
was  made  for  22  years  after  its  establishment  in  1853,  the  first 
amendment  being  the  act  abolishing  the  provinces,  passed  in 
1875,  to  take  effect  in  1876. 

New  Zealand  was  not  settled  from  one  center,  but  from 
several  foci.  The  settlements  at  Wellington,  Auckland,  Nel- 
son, New  Plymouth,  Canterbury  and  Otago  were  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  the  means  of  communication  were  very  poor,  so  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  the  establishment  of  provincial 
governments  in  these  districts  at  the  time  of  the  Constitution 
Act.  As  the  country  filled  up,  however,  these  local  parlia- 
iiients  became  unnecessary,  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and  the 
opposition  to  them  intensified.  Their  civil,  religious,  indus- 
trial and  social  estrangements  and  jealousies  hindered  all 
unifomi  legislation.  Their  educational  systems  were  ineffi- 
cient, and  the  land  laws  were  chaotic.  When  Sir  Julius  Vogel 
proposed  his  National  land  policy  in  1870,  provincialism  pre- 
vented its  adoption.  Sir  Julius  determined  to  abolish  the 
provinces  and  appealed  to  the  old  Centralist  Party  that  had 
always  opposed  the  provincial  idea,  and  to  the  new  settlers 
who  thought  it  nonsense  for  a  colony  of  less  than  500,000 
people  to  have  9  parliaments  (3  new  provinces  had  been 
formed)  besides  its  central  governmenf.  Some  provinces, 
moreover,  that  had  little  or  no  land  revenue  were  jealous  of 
those  that  had  large  incomes. 

Sir  George  Grey,  the  great  Governor  of  early  years  to 
whom  New  Zealand  owes  her  Constitution  and  many  other 
public  utilities,  was  living  the  quiet  life  of  a  private  citizen 
when  Sir  Julius  Vogel  made  war  on  the  provinces.  Grey  came 
out  of  bis  retirement  to  fight  for  the  provincial  parliaments. 
The  provinces  were  his  creation,  his  own  political  children 
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rROVl\CG  MAI'  OF  NKW  ZEALAND, 

Thf  I'ravinecs  art-  hnundeii  by  iisuig  Unci  «n  the  order  of  a  Grc-b  (rel. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  tables  that  the  iilandt  are  over  luice  oi  far  from 
England  at  from  Ike  United  Statci;  thai  A'nu  £H£'aiiiJ  it  leii  than  tvio-thirdi  and 
mart  fhin  half  tin  srro  of  Sew  Zealand,  ond  that  the  Jdlirr  if  mart  than  a  quarter 
largtr  than  Great  BHiain. 

NtB!  Zealand  it  iliafcd  very  much  like  a  boot  u-ilh  the  fool  iip.  xctlh  Slrnart 
Island  for  the  ilrap,  the  heel  norlhrati,  the  lac  pointing  aS  lon-ard  Auilralia,  Ihe 
nearest  European  nesl.  and  the  leg  bent  back  ill  the  knee,  as  Ihp  intending  ta  kick 
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and  he  considered  them  a  pretty  good  family.  He  believed  in 
the  decentralization  of  power,  and  thought  the  provinces  use- 
ful to  the  cause  of  local  self-government  and  especially  valuable 
as  a  means  of  educating  men  for  the  wider  sphere  of  natural 
politics.  There  was  force  in  his  argument,  but  the  matter  was 
strongly  contested — local  self-government  could  be  attained 
through  municipal  organization,  and  the  provinces,  it  was  said, 
were  unnecessary,  costly  and  really  an  element  of  weakness. 
The  discussion  grew  verj'  warm,  as  I  presume  it  would  here, 
if  a  proposal  were  made  to  abolish  the  State  govenunents  of 
Maine,    New    Hampshire,    \'ermont,    Massachusetts,    Rhode 
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Island  and  Connecticut,  and  consolidate  New  England  under 
one  government.  The  disadvantages  of  merging  Massachusetts 
with  Maine  and  Connecticut  would  be  earnestly  dwelt  upon 
on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  would  be  argued  that  there 
is  really  no  sense  in  a  little  farm  like  Rhode  Island,  with  only 
1,000  square  miles  in  it,  having  a  State  Government  all  to 
itself.  If  a  similar  plan  of  division  were  followed  throughout 
the  United  States  there  would  be  3,000  States  in  the  Union, 
Colorado  has  just  the  same  area  as  New  Zealand,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  California 
is  a  good  deal  bigger  than  Colorado,  and  Texas  -more  than 
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twice  as  large,  yet  we  would  think  it  very  undesirable  to  have 
either  Colorado  or  California  or  Texas  divided  into  8  or  9 
States  with  8  or  9  Legislatures  instead  of  one. 

The  Anti-Provincialists  won ;  the  provinces  were  abolished ; 
the  land  passed  to  the  Central  Government ;  and  the  administra- 
tion of  local  affairs  was  given  to  local  boards  and  municipal 
councils.  The  consolidation  of  New  England  would  be  less 
than  two-thirds  the  size  of  this  New  Zealand  mei^er  in  respect 
to  area,  but  fifteen  times  as  large  in  respect  to  population. 

Some  eminent  New  Zealanders  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  abolish 
the  provinces,  instead  of  modifying  their  mode  of  government.  The 
county  system,  they  declare,  has  not  proved  a  satisfactory  substitute. 
"The  House  of  Representatives,  since  1875,  has  been  a  monster  Board 
of  Works  for  every  part  of  the  Colony,  a  burden  it  should  not  have 
to  bear,  a  task  it  cannot  satisfactorily  fulfil.  .  .  Members  have 
become  delegates  soliciting  public  works  for  their  districts  rather  than 
representatives  charged  with  political  interests;  and  the  money  appro- 
priated has  been  expended  by  ofBcers  responsible  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  to  the  local  authorities  most  concerned  in  its 
economical  expenditure.'"  The  common  opinion,  however,  is  that  the 
abolition  of  the  provinces  was  a  good  thing.  The  resulting  co-ordina- 
tion and  uniformity  of  legislation  and  management  have  grov^d  of 
incalculable  value.  Modification  to  the  required  extent  would  have 
been  very  difRcult  on  account  of  the  jealousies  and  selBshnesses  of  the 
provinces.  And  as  to  burdens  of  detail  resting  upon  Parliament,  it 
can,  at  any  time  and  to  any  extent  it  sees  fit,  place  further  responsibilities 
upon  the  local  authorities,  and  administrative  departments. 
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GREV'S  CAMPAIGN  FOR  EQUAL  RIGHTS. 

Grey  was  beaten  in  his  first  forensic  conflict.  But  he  did  not 
stop  with  the  Province  question.  Having  started  in  to  speak 
his  mind,  he  kept  on  till  he  had  given  New  Zealand  the  most 
valuable  lecturing  slie  has  ever  received.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  political  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  simply  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  and  plans  advo- 
cated by  Grey  in  his  campaign  speeches  in  the  summer  of 

For  the  first  time  one  of  the  Colony's  leaders  appealed  to 
the  people  on  a  platform  distinctly  and  deliberately  democratic. 

The  government  under  the  property  franchise  was  in  fact 
a  plutocracy ;  and  the  aggregation  of  large  amounts  of  land 
in  few  hands,  as  a  result  of  the  speculation  accompanying  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Colony  in  the  early  seventies,  had  intro- 
duced the  people  to  the  evils  of  land  monopoly  in  a  verv 
en:phatic  fomi.  Grey  sought  to  bring  the  government  close 
to  the  common  people,  and  to  break  down  private  monopoh 
in  land.  He  advocated  extension  of  the  suffrage  with  one- 
man-one-vote,  triennial  Parliaments,  a  land-value  tax,  a  restric 
tion  of  the  area  one  man  might  have,  and  a  land  policy  based 
nn  the  leasing  of  land  rather  than  its  sale.  Sir  George  desired 
the  State  repurchase  of  private  lands,  taking  the  large  estates 
and  cutting  them  up  into  reasonable  holdings.  One  of  the 
most  effective  arguments  of  1877  centered  in  the  "unearned 
increment"  idea.  Grey  and  his  lieutenants,  Stout  and  Ral- 
iance,  pressed  home  the  question:  "Are  the  holders  of  unim- 
proved and  in  many  cases  unused  lands  entitled  to  the  increased 
value  arising  from  the  Government  construction  of  railways 
and  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country  by  tin- 
hard  labor  of  the  colonists?" 

'  Iteevct'  "LoDg  While  Cloud,"  p,  330. 
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The  new  Liberalism  appealed  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  especially  to  the  workingmen  and  others  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  the  number,  then  considerable,  who  did 
not  have  the  franchise  even  to  the  extent  of  one  vote.  A  move- 
ment was  begun  which  has  since  carried  into  execution  all 
Grey's  principles,  and  enacted  all  his  pet  ideas  except  one — 
his  proposal  that  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  should  be  elected 
by  the  people  appears  to  have  made  no  deep  impression,  for  the 
reason  probably  that  the  Governor  is  not  Governor  at  all,  but 
an  inoffensive  watchman  representing  the  English  alliance, 
the  real  executive  of  the  Colony  being  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  rise  of  political  parties  dates  from  Grey's  appeal  for 
democracy.  Until  that  time  there  was  no  clear  and  lastit^ 
division  between  the  advocates  of  progress  and  conservatism. 
Feuds  had  existed  between  north  and  south,  centralists  and 
provincialists,  war  advocates  and  peace  advocates,  etc.,  but 
nothing  that  could  fairly  be  called  a  political  party  even  in  the 
modified  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  New  Zealand,  is 
to  be  found  in  her  history  prior  to  Grey's  campaign  for  equality. 
Then,  clustering  about  the  opposite  poles  of  interest  and 
thought,  the  people  separated  permanently  into  two  great 
classes,  those  who  desired  progress,  and  those  who  wished  to 
leave  things  pretty  much  as  they  were, — the  Liberals  and  the 
Conservatives, — and  tho  unorganized  except  in  Parliament, 
these  political  classes  or  parties  have  lasted  till  now  and  their 
battles  make  up  the  forensic  and  electoral  history  of  the  Colony 
from  1876  till  the  present  time.  The  principal  leaders  of  the 
CcHiservatives  have  been  Atkinson,  Whitaker  and  Hall,  and 
of  the  Liberals,  Grey,  Stout,  Ballance,  McKeiizie,  Reeves  and 
Scddon. 

Grey  became  Premier,  October,  1877,  but  without  a  suffi- 
cient majority  in  the  Commons  to  make  it  possible  to  carry 
his  principal  reforms,  tho  some  good  work  was  done  by  the 
Liberals. 
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Chapter  23. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

A  national  system  of  education  to  take  the  place  of  the 
piecemeal  work  of  the  provinces,  was  voted  November  29, 
1877,  and  the  Liberals  succeeded  in  making  the  bill  provide 
for  the  free,  secular,  compulsory  system  of  common  schools, 
of  which  New  Zealand  is  so  justly  proud,  and  under  which 
13/14  of  her  children  arc  educated;  some  of  the  Catholics 
and  a  few  of  the  weaHhier  people  being  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  genera!  use  of  the  pubhc  schools. 


HON.  CHAS.  BOWEN. 
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THE  FIRST  LAi\D-\"ALUE  TAX. 

The  only  oilier  legislation  of  special  note  that  was  effected 
under  Grey's  Ministry,  was  the  land  act  of  December,  1877 
(gathering  up,  improving  and  extending  the  provisions  for 
restricting  the  area  of  land  to  be  sold  in  one  lot),  and  the  land- 
value  tax  law  carried  by  his  treasurer,  Jolm  Ballance,  in 
October,  1878.  It  exempted  alt  improvements  (buildings, 
fences,  drainage,  planting,  etc.)  and  all  owners  of  land  values 
under  $2,500,  and  put  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  (about 
one-tenth  of  i  per  cent)  on  land  values  alwve  $2,500.' 

The  chief  effect  of  this  at  the  time  was  to  alarm  and  exas- 
perate the  wealthy  land  owners,  and  league  tliem  against  the 
C5rey  regime.  Gre>',  moreover,  happened  to  be  in  power  when 
a  commercial  depression  came  along  with  its  workmen  out  of 


'  In  thp  dwiafp  on  ihls  hill  (N.  Z.  IlHniiAnl.  Vol.  2S.  HO.-i),  Bftllancf  madf  ■ 
Htrunft  sppech  on  thp  prlndplpB  of  taxation:  no  pxrpllent,  In'leeil.  an  to  draw 
rommendatlon  even  from  the  Opposition.  He  said:  "Land  should  be  taied 
liecauHe  of  lis  enliancpmrnt  In  value.  nrlslnK'noC  from  the  Industry  expended 
hj  the  owner,  but  from  Hdvpntllloiia  clrcumalanfes.  the  Increaae  of  popula- 
tion, tlie  ^neral  proxresi"  of  society,  the  making  of  roada  and  rallwaya.  etc. 
Tills  is  the  BOundeat  rpaaon  why  Improvrmenta  whlrh  are  tlie  result  of  labor 
Rhoiild  he  eieinplPd  .  .  .  The  queallon  that  should  Rulde  (he  policy  of 
every  rational  tax  ouEhC  to  be.  'What  Boclal  elfeet  will  It  have  on  the  com- 
munity?' Thla  tax  la  <I)  for  revenue,  and  (2)  to  encourage  Induatry  and 
liromote  Che  advantage  of  the  wbole  comDiuuKy." 

Mr.  Woolcock  Ipp.  nineiT)  said  he  BKreed  with  the  Treasurer  that  per- 
sona sboutd  be  taxed  aeenrilliijc  to  their  ahlllty  to  pa;,  and  he  Favored  the 
"land  tax  on  unimproved  value."  Iiiit  thought  "the  land  tax  should  be  on  « 
Kradnated  acale,"  and  not  at  the  same  rate  for  the  atrugBllng  farmer  with 
):50<l.  as  for  the  man  worth  hundreds  of  Ihousands  ot  pouoda.  " 

Mr.  Saunders  said  Ip.  IIISI  ;  "The  one  Rreat  principle  (taxlni;  land 
values  and  exempting  Improvementa),  now  for  the  first  time  proposed  to  be 
adopted,  appears  to  me  to  he  of  vast  Importance.  I  am  exceedingly  glad, 
atter  a  discussion  of  some  25  yeara  amoDgaC  ua,  that  a  great  and  Important 
principle  la  now  brought  forward  hy  the  Government.  We  aboutd  have 
adopted  It  from  the  start.  It  was  considered  necessary  for  ua  by  Lord  John 
Russell  In  3S45.  But  It  has  been  atitdloualy  avoided  and  opposed,  not  with 
much  reason,  but  with  very  great  animation,  whenever  It  has  heen  suggeated 
in  the  I.eglslature  of  New  Zealand.  The  reason  Is  otivlous.  So  long  as  large 
speculators  and  larjte  landholders  are  predominant  in  any  legislative 
Assembly,  there  la  nothing  they  will  fight  so  strongly  aa  a  proposal  for  a  land- 
value  tax.  i.  c,  a  proposal  to  tax  those  most  nhle  to  bear  It."  Mr.  Saunders 
objected  to  exempting  any  land  value.  "The  Utile  man  also  has  some  un- 
earned Increment,"  he  said. 

Wakedeld    <p.   028|    oppoHed   the   land   (ax   vicloiiKly  ;   said    Ihe   Oovernmenl 
had  quoted  I'ooley.  but  he  had  no  iiplnlou  of  Cooley. 
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work,  its  failing  finns  and  shrunken  revenues.  This  is  the 
most  unpardonable  crime  an  administration  can  commit.  To 
cncotnitcr  a  panic  and  to  tax  the  wealth)',  surely  that  was 
enough  to  drive  Grey  out  of  office,  and  it  did.  He  was  defeated 
in  the  House  July  29,  1879,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
On  Octoher  3d  he  lost  at  the  polls  {under  a  property  qualifica- 
tion suffrage),  and  October  8th,  a  Conservative  Government 
came  in  under  John  Hall  as  Premier. 

They  abolished  the  land-value  tax,*  and  revised  and 
re-enacted  the  property  tax'  December  19,  1879,  and  curiously 
enough,  the  very  same  day  these  "Conservatives"  passed  two 
of  Sir  George  Grey's  radical  measures.    (See  next  chai>ler). 


=  Major  AUInsoQ  movrd  Ihe  Becond  rodlntt  of  the  propcrty-tai  bill. 
Ilutchliuun  prolestcd  thiit  It  WUB  a  rlclouB  mtaaurp.  "(ioing  tu  ftet  rid  ol  MK' 
land  tni.  and  rhat  BFeniH  tit  lie  the  anr  principal '<1<>al re  on  tbe  pari  at  the 
m^mbeni  on  tlial  side  of  Ihe  llcjuae.  The  ConsFrvatlve  Parly  olijei'W  to  It 
main];  because  it  Is  pari  of  that  democratic  policy  against  whlrb  they  miiat 
set  Iheir  facea.  and  wHlfh  Ihey  mUHt  Btem  by  every  means  Id  ilieir  power." 

Sir  George  Grey  said;  -This  tax  (the  Afklnaon  property  tax)  Is  ot  ■ 
moat  obnailous  ebaracter.  It  Increasea  tbe  biirdens  ol  the  bumbler  claHaes  CI 
per  cent.  The  proper  nyBlem  o(  taxation  Is  that  wfhlch  we  bad  proposed  In 
part— that  there  should  be  a  lanil-lax  trnil  an  tncoitte-tax.  I  believe  that  that 
would  press  fairly  uptn  the  whole  pupDiallon,  that  It  would  reach  persons 
dratrlng  large  Incomes,  pernunu  who  are  not  touched  by  the  present  tax  and 
who  ought  to  contribute  iBcKelv  lo  the  revennes  ut  this  country."  (New  Zea- 
Isnd  I '11  Ml  am  rotary  DrhalcN,  Vol.  :t4.  up.  nfll.  KfH.) 
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THE  TRIENNIAL  PARLIAMENT  ACT  AND  THE 
RESIDENTIAL  FRANCHISE  ACT. 

The  Parliament  Act,  1879,  changed  the  S-year  term  of  Parlia- 
ment to  a  3-year  term,  and  the  Franchise  Act  qualified  every 
male  resident  of  21  years  and  upwards  to  vote,  whether  he 
could  stand  the  property  test  or  not.  These  measures  indi- 
cated a  powerful  sentiment  in  favor  of  pvitting  the  Govern- 
ment into  closer  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
public  thinking  and  feeling  set  in  motion  by  George  Grey 
proved  strcwig  enough  to  compel  even  his  opponents  to  adopt 
some  of  his  ideas.  , 


Ion.     Tht  tarly  tvritirs  WJ" 
tliat    talkwtt    imt    Ihe    chief 

r^y  mcupitd  mwf  af  their 

n'ouM  lit  for  hours  al'nighl. 
long  after  they  should  hmc 

ders  and    I'htir  treat   deeds. 
They  took  Httiurallyio  poli- 

"i»   mhtn  Ihe  doors  of  Por- 


Ihasr     affecting     their 

'«,H..,„,  ,.„,..,, 
peace  oiiif  safety  and 
arts  of  ciyiUcalioK.  did  m 


-Why  notr 

■■Because    the 

h.,s  dent  ui  fooc 

la  hurt  and  iill 


e  WHEORO,  A  MAORI  M.  P. 


legislation.    The  :M,e  ma„  i 

the  iutUvVs  were  not  all  so  sensible.  ftoBien 
penned-Kp  vUlagts  of  the  King  conxlry,  at  a  great  , 
foot  and  said:    "yon  must  tait  away  yonr  to-%s  a« 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SOIL. 

When  in  1877,  two  years  before  the  publication  of  Henry 
George's  "Progress  and  Poverty,"'  the  C<Jony  was  startled  by 
the  cry  of  the  "unearned  increment"  and  the  call  to  battle  with 
monopoly  of  the  soil,  the  second  phase  of  the  land  question 
in  New  Zealand  came  to  a  head,  and  for  the  next  15  years 
the  war  between  the  monopolists  and  the  people,  the  conflict 
between  the  big  men  and  the  little  men  for  possession  of  the 
soil,  was  the  persistent  and  burning  issue  in  politics. 

During  the  first  period,  the  era  of  free  trade  in  land,  some 
efforts  had  been  made  to  check  monopoly  and  speculation  and 
secure  genuine  settlement."  Restriction  of  the  area  of  public 
land  to  be  sold  in  one  lot,  subjection  of  pastoral  leaseholds  to 
settlement,  insistence  on  residence  and  improvement  to  make 


>  rubllHbed  at  New  York  In  ISTO :  the  b[bte  ot  the  single  Ui  antl  tbe  un- 
ramed  Increment  pblloaopby.  Henrj  George  gsve  bit  Progrera  »nd  PoTerly 
pbllDIDpliT  to  the  public  In  a  lecture  In  Ban  Fruidsco  In  IS'm,  uid  back  In 
18T1  be  bad  pDbtlsbed  ■  small  pamiililet  urging  that  all  taiea  abould  be 
placed  on  land-valuea.  Very  little  notice  was  taken  al  his  Tlewa.  bowever, 
even  In  bla  own  cit;  and  state,  till  after  the  publication  ot  Progrea  and 
Povtrtj,  and.  Indeed,  the  Idea  of  putting  all  taics  on  land-valuea,  exempting 
all  Improvementa,  waa  the  common  paeiesslon  of  thoughtful  men  the  vorld 
nrer,  «■  It  bad  been  advocated  bjr  tbe  French  econranlals  a  hundred  years 
liffore  Geortce  wrote.  Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuaxt  Mill  bad  also  written 
on  the  unearned  Increment  and  the  rlghla  of  tbe  people  to  tbe  soli.  It  aeems 
■  bat  George  did  not  know  of  the  views  of  the  French  economlata  till  alter  he 
wrote  bla  pamphlet  of  IBTl.  Bnt  the  atatesmen  ot  New  Zealand  were  donbt- 
\ita  acnualnted  wltb  bath  the  French  and  English  literature  of  tbe  aublect. 

■Besides  tbe  limitation  of  area  (18G8).  the  determination  of  pastoral 
leases  on  aale  of  the  land  <18US  following  Gref'a  ordinances  of  lt>49  and 
16G1>.  and  the  settlement  conditions  Insisted  nn  In  Otago  (tSSe),  wbkh  have 
already  been  noted  (see  Free  Trade  In  Land),  there  were  provisions  for 
special  settlements  to  enable  BBaoclatlons  of  small  men  to  take  up  land  (see 
Act  No.  B3,  1870,  for  Wellington  ITovlnce.  and  No.  77,  1871;  No.  42,  1872. 
Nelson  Province:  No.  43.  1872,  Hawkea  Bay,  etc.)  and  for  the  selection  o( 
land  on  tbe  deferred-payment  system  {Act  No.  7T,  1871 :  No.  SO,  18T2,  Otago : 
No.  43,  1872,  Hawkcs  Bay,  etc.),  a  plan  by  which  the  land  could  be  paid  loi- 
by  Instalments  covering  aeverat  yean,  title  being  given  only  when  die  pay- 
ments were  completed  and  tbe  conditions  of  residence  and  Improvement  ful- 
niled.  In  Hawkea  Bay  no  one  could  buy  on  deferred  payments  teas  than  40 
acres,  nor  over  200  acrea.  In  bla  own  name  or  another's.  In  Otago  the  limits 
were  SO  to  200  acres.  The  double  limitation  was  Intended  to  eonflns  tbe 
system  and  Ita  advantages  to  tbe  clBsa  of  small  and  medium  fanners  It  was 
meant  to  benefit,  and  so  encourage  tbe  agrlcultaral  development  of  tbe 
country. 
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sure  that  the  land  was  selected  for  actual  use  and  not  for 
speculation,  encouragement  of  small  farms  by  affording  those 
who  took  moderate  areas  the  advantage  of  paying  for  the 
land  in  instalments  out  of  the  earnings  of  crops,  withholding 
title  till  the  payments  were  completed  and  the  residence  and 
improvement  conditions  fulfilled,  preventing  premature  resale 
or  transfer,  these  and  other  expedients  were  used  more  and 
more  to  favor  close  settlements. 

Till  1877,  however,  most  of  these  efforts  were  partial  and 
provincial  and  of  comparatively  little  effect.  There  was  no 
adequate  realization  of  the  dangers  of  land  monopoly,  nor 
organized  and  systematic  opposition  to  it;  no  comprehensive 
national  movement  to  secure  the  soil  to  the  common  people. 
Low  prices  of  public  land,  the  increase  of  population  and  rising 
values  caused  by  gold  discoveries  and  railway  building,  the 
insecurity  of  pastoral  leases,  the  desire  to  build  up  great  estates 
or  make  a  fortime  on  the  rise  of  land,  led  to  vast  speculation 
and  great  concentration  of  land  ownership  in  the  period  before 

1877. 

Limitation  of  area  and  settlement  conditions  were  evaded 
by  "dummyism,"  or  the  taking  of  land  in  the  name  of  a  rela- 
tive or  employee  or  other  "dummy,"  who  fulfilled  the  letter 
<if  the  law's  conditions,  for  the  rich  man  behind  the  transaction. 
Freeholds  could  be  bought  up  from  their  owners,  and  estates 
on  deferred  payments  could  be  gathered  in  after  the  conditic«is 
were  fulfilletl.  There  was  no  limitation  on  the  area  a  man 
might  hold:  no  substitution  of  permanent  leaseholds  for  the 
freehold ;  no  tax  on  land  values  to  discourage  holding  land 
idle  for  speculation,  and  to  favor  the  breaking  up  of  great 
estates ;  no  power  to  resume  large  freeholds  and  divide  them ; 
no  uniformity  in,  nor  adequate  administration  or  enforcement 
of,  the  land  laws  in  different  districts,  not  even  in  respect  to 
.sales  and  settlement  conditions;  nothing  in  short  that  could 
offer  anv  serious  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  monopoly. 

THK  MOVEMKNT  OP  '77  AND  SUCCHEOINC  YKAKS. 

The  current  of  thought  set  up  by  the  land  events  of  the 
first  35  years  of  the  Colony's  life  {especially  those  consequent 
on  the  gold  rush  of  the  sixties  and  the  railway  boom  of  the 
seventies'),  developed  and  invigorated  by  Grey,  Ballance.  and 
Stout,  led  to  a  series  of  strong  enactments  from  1877  to  1885 
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aimed  at  settling  a  race  of  small  farmers  on  the  soil,  and 
checking  speciiiation.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  systematize 
■  and  unify  the  land  laws,  establish  a  policy  looking  toward 
the  nationalization  of  the  land,  and  secure  for  public  use  a  part 
of  the  unearned  increment  of  land-values.  Some  good  work 
was  done,  but  on  the  whole  the  landlords  of  monopolistic 
tendencies  were  able  to  cripple  or  evade  the  progressive  meas- 
ures, and  more  than  hold  their  own  against  the  people's  inter- 
ests till  1891. 

The  land-value  tax  of  1878  has  already  been  described.  The 
other  principal  acts  affecting  land  in  this  age  of  organized 
battle  between  the  people  and  the  plutocrats,  will  be  referred 
to  now.  For  those  who  give  special  attention  to  the  land 
question,  these  measures  have  peculiar  interest,  especially  the 
perpetual  leaS'e  with  the  fee- simple  in  the  State  and  periodic 
revaluations  to  take  for  the  public  Treasury  the  increase  of 
land  value  due  to  social  forces.  But  for  the  general  reader 
a  rapid  glance  may  suffice  for  the  rest  of  this  chapter — a  sort 
of  military  review  of  the  first  great  army  of  national  land  laws 
going  to  their  Bull  Run  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  victory 
of  their  successors, 

THE  ACT  OF  1877. 

The  land  act  of  1877  was  the  tirsl  step  in  the  eslablishmenl  of  a 
national  land  policy  for  the  settlement  and  administration  of  piibhc 
lands  on  something  like  uniform  principles  throughout  the  Colony. 
This  step  was  rendered  possible  by  the  abolition  of  the  provinces, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  chiefs  arguments  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
pro\'inces  was  the  necessity  for  a  simplification  and  unification  of 
the  land  system  of  the  Colony.  How  great  the  need  was  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  the  new  law  repealed  no  less  than  56  statutes, 
most  of  them  dealing  with  provincial  systems. 

The  law  provided  for  a  Minister  of  Lands — an  important  advnnce — 
and  a  Local  Land  Board  in  each  of  the  ten  land  districts  into  which  the 
act  divided  the  country.  Each  Board  must  have  a  permanent  Chief  Com- 
missioner, who  is  a  Government  officer,  the  other  members  being  ordinary 
citizens  receiving  fees  for  Iheir  services.  These  Boards  were  instructed 
to  classify  lands  and  sell  separately,  noting  the  special  value  in  respect 
to  kind  of  soil,  timber,  minerals,  proximity  to  railways,  etc.  Unsur- 
veyed  land  was  not  to  be  sold  any  more  without  ascertaining  it* 
position  and  quality.  The  Boards  were  authorized  to  increase  the 
upset  price  of  lands  of  special  value,  and  they  were  given  the  general 
powers  of  courts  of  law  in  matters  of  administration,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  system  has  worked  admirably 
and  is  still  in  force. 
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All  lands  were  classified  as  town,  suburban  or  niral,  the  first 
two  to  be  sold  at  auction  at  upset  prices  of  $150  and  $15,  respectively, 
and  the  third  at  an  upset  of  $5  an  acre,  under  methods  specified 
for  each  district  and  assimilating  so  far  as  possible  the  former 
conditions  existing  under  the  provinces.  The  rural  lands  were  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral;  the  lirst  could  be  sold  at  auction  at  $5  an 
acre  in  areas  from  20  to  320  acres,  which  was  the  largest  block  of 
land  tit  for  agriculture  that  could  be  sold  in  one  block,  but  special 
areas  of  pastoral  land  unfit  for  agriculture  could  be  disposed  of  In 
areas  ranging  from  500  to  S,coo  acres  at  the  same  price. 

Pastoral  lands  might  also  be  leased  at  auction  in  areas  capable 
of  carrying  not  more  than  5000  sheep  or  1000  cattle  the  year  round,' 
at  an  upset  rental  fixed  by  the  local  boards  for  periods  not  exceeding 
to  years,'  and  subject  to  resumption  on  12  months'  notice  without 
compensation  for  improvements.  A  pre-emptive  clause  allowed  lessees 
with  assent  of  the  board  to  buy  from  their  leaseholds  a  homestead 
block  not  exceeding  320  acres.' 


Land  on  Deferred  Payments. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  act,  however,  were 
those  intended  to  enable  men  of  small  means  to  take  up  farms. 
For  the  first  time  land  was  obtainable  from  the  Crown  in  all 
parts  of  the  Colonj'  on  Deferred  Payments,  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  confine  the  privilege  to  bona  tide  cultivators  and  users 
of  small  blocks. 

Land  could  be  had  in  blocks  from  20  acres  up  to  a  maximum 
of  320  acres,  at  a  price  fixed  prior  to  the  sale,  or  determined  hy 
auction,  the  price  being  put  30  per  cent  above  the  amount  bid.  Licenses 
to  occupy  suburban,  rural  and  special  pastoral  land  were  issued  for 
S,  10  and  15  years'  respectively,  during  which  the  selector  paid  annually 
l/S,  i/io  and  1/15  of  the  prices  arranged.'  Stringent  settlement  ■ 
conditions  as  to  residence  and  improvement  were  insisted  on.' 

Suburban  land  must  be  cultivated  i/io  the  first  year,  1/5  the  second 
year   and    Ji    the    fourth   year,   personal    residence    was   necessary    for 


HKi  «he»p  or  4,0110  cattle, 
'  iDCTMBCd  to  a  term  not  eicredlDg  21  yrtirs  In  1S82. 
■R^Uled  18H2.  re-enacled  1fiSr>. 
•The  t«D-fear  term  for  ruroi  land*  wbb  lacreae«d  to  tourtND  ;eara  In 


poMd  of  under  I  .       _ .  .   _    

QTtr  to  the  Cniinty  Council  ar  Kuad  Board  of  tbe  diHtrlct  wttbin  wbleli  auch 
Itsil  ■■  altnated,  to  be  expanded  In  the  coDstnietlaii  ot  nch  roadi  withlo, 
or  to  open  up.   the  block   for   tbe  beneflt  o(  the- selector*.     Anfl  the  pay- 
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four  years  and  the  land  must  be  substantially  fenced  and  otherwise 
improved  to  the  extent  of  $50  an  acre. 

Rural  land  must  be  cultivated  i/»  the  first  year,  i/io  the  second 
and  i/s  the  fourth  year,  with  6  years'  residence,  and  improvements 
within  that  time  to  the  value  of  $5  an  acre. 

The  selector  had  to  sign  a  declaration  that  he  was  18  years  of  age; 
tliat  he  held  no  other  lands  on  deferred  payment,  nor  had  ever  held, 
not  assigned  his  interest  in  any  way;  that  he  was  not,  either  in  his 
own  or  any  other  name,  the  owner  in  fee  simple  or  on  agricultural 
lease  of  more  land  than  would  in  all  with  the  present  application 
amount  to  640  acres;  that  he  himself  would  cultivate  for  his  own 
benefit  only,  and  would  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions  as  to  residence 
and  improvement  Non-fulfilment  of  conditions  enacted  forfeiture 
of  the  lands.  Ofiicers  called  Rangers  of  the  Crown  were  appointed 
to  value  improvements  and  see  the  provisions  of  the  law  carried  out. 

After  the  conditions  were  complied  with,  and  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  money  was  paid  up.  the  selector  was  entitled  to  the  fee 
simple.  The  freehold  of  rural  land  might  be  obtained  at  the  end  of 
three  years  on  futfilmenl  of  the  cultivation  and  improvement  require- 
ments and  full  payment.  The  incomplete  interest  of  the  selector  in 
his  land  could  not  be  charged,  encumbered,  or  taken  in  execution  for 
debt,  and  the  transfer  of  his  ownership  required  the  approval  of  the 
I^nd  Board  of  the  district. 

Under  this  system  the  man  of  small  capital  who  could  not 
pay  cash  for  a  farm,  might  take  up  land  and  pay  for  it  grad- 
ually out  of  his  crops.  While  on  the  other  hand  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  sure  the  land  was  taken  for  genuine  use  in 
reasonable  area,  and  could  control  the  transfer  for  a  number 
of  years.     The  system  proved  popular  and  beneficial. 

While  these  thoughtful  provisions  in  aid  of  cultivators  with 
small  means,  were  being  applie<l,  a  helping  hand  was  extended 
to  agricultural  immigrants  of  the  poorest  class,  by  the 

AMENDMENT  ACT  OP   1879. 

The  plan  was  lo  set  aside  blocks  of  Crown  lands  for  Village 
Settlements  in  the  districts  where  poor  laborers  were  likely 
to  find  more  or  less  work  on  the  lands  of  richer  neighbors,  or 
on  the  district  roads. 


tneDls  made  by  Cbe  eelectora  sbaM.  from  time  to  tlm«,  UDtll  ttie  amannt 
of  BQch  one-third  be  reacLed,  be  paid  over  lo  such  County  Council  or  Road 
Board,  as  tbe  cane  tat.s  bp.  The  plans  ot  proposed  roads  shall  In  all  cases 
recelTS  the  sanction  ot  tbe  Waste  Xiand  Board  ot  the  dlatrlcL"  The  principle 
embodied  In  this  section  has  been  extended  by  subsequent  Acts  to  Include  tbe 
liajment  to  local  bodies  of  one-ttilid  ot  Ibe  ronu  of  amall  grazing  runs.  In 
the  case  of  perpetual  and  grazing  leasea,  tbe  proportion  of  rent  Is  paid  (or  a 
period  of  IB  fears.  Tbe  local  bodj'  has  to  satiafr  the  Land  Board  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  for  whlcb  this  money  ta  sp(>olallj  set  apart. 
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Sections  of  villBga  land  of  an  acre  or  less  were  provided  for  homes, 
and  larger  sections  up  to  a  maximum  ol  50  acres  for  "small  farm 
allotments."  Each  applicant  was  offered  one  village  section  and  one 
farm  allotment  at  moderate  prices  (not  less  than  f^S  for  the  lot,  or 
?5  an  acre  for  the  farm)  on  immediate  or  deferred  payments.  The 
worker  cou!d  earn  his  support  outside,  partly  or  wholly,  and  improve 
his  land  during  slack  times. 

Further  to  induce  cultivation,  blocks  of  land  of  fine  quality  called 
"Special  Settlfments"  were  set  aside  for  associations  or  groups  of 
buyers  who  took  up  the  land  in  bulk  and  subdivided  it  among  them- 
selves. A  number  of  these  special  settlement  associations  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  particularly  under  the  new  form  given  to  the  plan 
in  later  laws. 

THE    PERPETUAL   I^ASE,    1882. 

The  next  important  move  introduced  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting institutions  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand :  the  Per- 
petual Lease.  It  was  established  by  a  "Conservative"  Govern- 
ment under  Whitaker  in  1882,  but  was  worthy  of  Grey  or 
Oallance  or  Seddon,  and  was  in  fact  in  its  inception  a  Liberal 
measure  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  The  Governor  was 
authorized  to  set  aside  lands  not  exceeding  J^  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  open  for  sale,"  to  be  leased  for  jo  years  with  the 
right  of  perpetual  renewal  for  successive  terms  of  zz  years 
each,  the  rent  to  be  j  per  cent  or  more  on  the  unimproved  land 
value,  which  was  to  be  re-estimated  near  the  end  of  each  term 
by  taking  the  total  value  of  the  property  by  arbitration  and 
deducting  the  value  of  improvements. 

No  one  could  become  a  sublessee  or  holder  under  such  a 
lease  who  would  thereby  become  the  owner  or  tenant  of  more 
than  640  acres  of  first -class  land  (including  all  the  land  he 
already  owned  or  occupied),'*  under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 
The  tenant  must  reside  on  the  land  and  bring  a  considerable 
part  of  it  under  cultivation  within  a  stated  time."  If  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  the  renewal  lease  it  should  be  put  up  at  auc- 
tion, the  new  tenant  paying  and  the  old  tenant  receiving  the 
value  of  the  permanent  improvements. 


•Amradrd  In  1H84  ao  Ibat  as  murfa  land  rouEd  be  act  aaidv  as  mlgbt  at 
an}'  time  be  applied  (or. 

"Under  leaae.  or  an;  otber  war.  Indlvlduall]'  or  In  comiDoD  or  JalDtly, 
eieept  tbat  eatatea  ot  tenaucj  bj  marriage,  will  or  deacent  are  not  Included. 

"  He  mnat  rnltlvate  ODe-ttrentleth  part  within  one  Jiear,  one-tenib  within 
two  yean,  one-flftb  within  four  yean,  and  alao  make  improvemeiita  to  tbe 
valne  of  £1  per  acre  within  ati  yean. 
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In  its  original  form  the  lease  was  as  good  as  its  name;  it 
was  perpetual,  a  lease  forever,  not  convertible  into  a  freehold. 
The  soil  would  always  belong  to  the  State  and  the  possession 
could  not  be  transferred  to  any  one  who  would  thereby  become 
the  holder  of  more  than  640  acres.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  "unearned  increment"  philosophy  of  Grey  and  Ballance, 
such  a  measure  would  seem  to  be  about  perfect,  the  main 
defect  being  that  so  long  as  other  tenures  existed,  its  revalua- 
tions would  be  a  special  tax  on  the  class  most  deserving  of 
exemption. 

Such  a  radical  instalment  of  nationalization  of  the  soil  and 
checkmate  of  monopoly  and  speculation,  could  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  speculators  and  monopolists,  and  in  its  passage  through 
Parliament  the  Bill  was  attacked  and  a  clause  inserted  per- 


mitting the  leaseliolder  to  buy  the  fee  simple  of  his  holding 
after  6  years  and  before  11  years  had  passed.  If  he  did  not 
purchase  within  those  years  he  would  continue  to  hold  under 
the  lease  subject  to  renewal  proceedings  as  above."' 

■■  In  South  AuBtralla  by  the  Act  of  1888  real  perpetual  leaaeB  were 
(fitabllebpil  without  any  c^Ihuhi?  making  tbfm  i-uuveitlble  luto  freelioJ^.  Tbe 
IvHsee  can  transfer  on)]'  wllb  assent  of  the  I.aad  Board  and  bis  rent  Is 
freablj  appraised  every  14  j-eara.  Improvrnienta,  of  course,  being  exempted  In 
[he  revaluBtloaa  Id  South  Australia  aa  In  New  Zealand.  This  bus  proved 
Ko  popular  that  In  lOlil  over  T  million  acres  vere  held  In  tbls  way.  an 
amount  little  abort  of  the  whole  area  sold  and  held  In  tee  simple  since  the 
founding  of  Uie  Colony. 

In  victoria  Ibe  ppr]>etual  lease  wns  ssnrtlnned  in  180S,  witb  reTaluetloDa 
every  10  years,  but  subject  to  the  right  of  turning  the  lease  Into  a  conditional 
purchase  with  a  chance  to  get  the  freehold. 
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Land  absorbers  did  not  find  even  this  satisfactory  and  in 
1887  leaseholders  were  allowed  to  buy  at  any  time.  After  the 
system  got  thoroly  under  way,  more  holdings  were  taken  up 
under  it  than  under  any  other  tenure,"  and  by  1891,  about 
i,iia,ooo  acres  had  been  taken  in  this  way,  and  1,019,405  were 
still  under  the  lease.  Since  then  three-fourths  of  this  area  has 
been  turned  into  freehold,  and  taking  the  totals  from  the  time 
the  law  was  enacted  down  to  March,  1902,  something  like  six- 
sevenths  of  the  perpetual  leasehold  lands  have  become  free- 
hold," so  that  perpetual  leasing  with  a  purchasing  clause  has 


"The  fonowlng  dKta  lodlcate  tbe  popularlt;  o(  tbe  "pcrpetusl  leaae" : 


W.973 

M,fi77 


Deferred  Paymenta 

Perpetual 

Leueii 

XO.., 

Am 

Am* 

Selecton 

-"^- 

Selectors 

KTfl. 

TOO 

M6         J 

ld«lWl 

(w;ot)(*> 

{(i,SS)i')  1 

2I8,M7*" 

1,3.>3 

iT9,sas 

8^17         1 

l.B8.',«M 

(a)  Tbe  verr  large  number  of  perpetual  leasra  In  18ST  was  due  to  tbe 

srowtb  of  Ballance'e  Village  Settlements. 

(b)  OccupatloQ  with  rlgbt  ol  purchaae. 

-(c)    Lease  In  perpetuity.     These  two  terms  (b)   and   (c)  were  lDtro<Iii«ed 
Id  September,  lgl):i,  In  place  of  deferred  payments  and  the  so-calted  perpetual 


■ed  payment  were  eighteen 
,  hut  In  te02  and  1893  the 
Itute  numbered  many  more 
'    ■  1  (act.  the  Items 


Id  1S8S  the  selections  for  cash  or 
times  as  many  as  the  selections  on  perpetual  lease,  but  i 
selections  under  Ibe  perpetual  lease  and  Its  substitute  n 
than  tbe  total  of  tbe  other  two  systems  combined,  ant 

marked  (b)  should,  by  good  rights,  he  added  Id  with  tlie  perpetual  lease,  for 
tbe  25-year  occupation  lease,  with  right  of  purchase  after  10  years,  resembles 
the  "perpetual  lease"  In  Its  force  and  effect  more  closely  than  It  does  the 
deferred-payment  system. 

"  From  ISSS  to  1803  about  1.402.TOO  acres  were  taken  nuder  perpetual 
lease,  as  the  preccdlug  note  shows.  Since  March.  1K93.  about  20.u<H)  acres 
have  been  taken  under  perpetual  lease  by  B5  selectors,  and  something  like 
SO.OOO  acres  were  taken  befnre  1SS4-1SSQ  by  selectors  estimated  at  200.  mak- 
ing a  total,  down  to  March.  lOOS,  of  about  1.S42.T00  acres  and  T,ST2  selectors 
nnder  the  perpetual  lease.  The  present  Year  Book  gives  for  Maroh  31,  1002, 
only  218.007  acrrs  still  held  under  perpetual  lease  by  1.07  tenants  nt  the 
State,  so  that  (allowing  for  some  surrenders  and  some  forfeitures  through 
failure  to  fulfll  conditions)  about  ili-sevenths  of  the  total  area  and  Dearly 
four-Bfttui  of  the  holders  bare  changed  to  another  tenure,  some  perhaps  to  ths 
lease  In  perpetuity,  but  for  Che  most  part  to  the  freehold. 
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proved  only  a  roundabout  way  to  the  freehold  with  its  unlim- 
ited facilities  for  agg:regalion  and  speculation. 


In  1885,  when  two  of  Grey's  colleagues,  Robert  Stout  and 
John    Ballance,  were   respectively    Premier    and    Minister  of 

Lands  (1884-7),  ^   ^^'S   consolidation   land   act    was   passed, 
re-enacting  the  principal  features  of  the  acts  of  1877-79,  and  - 
'82  with  some  additions  and  modifications. 

Land  Act,  1885. 

(i)  Town  and  suburban  lands  were  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and 
rural  lands  either  by  auction  at  an  upset  not  less  than  i\  per  acre  or  by 
sale  on  application  at  not  less  than  ii  per  acre.  No  more  than  330 
acres  of  rural  land  could  be  sold  in  one  lot  eiccepting  third  class  or 
pastoral  lands. 

(2)  Small  runs  not  exceeding  S,ooo  acres  were  let  for  31  years, 
without  right  of  resumption,  but  no  one  could  take  such  a  lease  who 
would  thereby  hold  more  than  6,000  acres  in  the  Colony. 

(3)  Pastoral  leases  of  areas  not  more  than  enough  to  carry  20.000 
sheep  or  4.000  cattle,  could  be  had  for  terms  not  exceeding  21  years 
subject  to  determination  on  12  months'  notice  if  the  Governor  thought 
the  land  needed  for  sale. 

(4)  Perpetual  leases,  with  conditions  of  residence  and  cultivation, 
right  of  purchase,  renewals,  re-valuations  and  exclusion  of  anyone 
who,  if  made  a  lessee  or  transferee,  would  become  the  owner  or  tenant 
of  more  than  640  acres  in  New  Zealand,  were  provided  tor  as  in  1882. 

(5)  Small  lots  (not  over  50  acres)  could  be  leased  on  application 
without  auction  upon  perpetual  lease  with  renewals  and  other  con- 
ditions as  above  except  that  the  fee-simple  could  not  be  purchased,  P)ut 
ifoj  to  remain  in  the  State. 

(6)  The  Governor  might  set  apart  lands  for  Village  Settlements, 
to  be  divided  into  lots  not  over  i  acre  each,  or  fanns  not  over  50 
acres  each,  or  both.  The  allotments  to  be  sold  for  cash,  or  on  deferred 
payments,  or  offered  on  lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding  30  years  with 
perpetual  right  of  renewal  for  terms  of  zl  years  each.  The  rent  to 
be  5  per  cent  on  the  land-value,  rc-eslimated  at  the  end  of  each  lemi 
by  taking  the  gross  value  of  the  property  and  subtracting  the  value  of 
the  improvements  belonging  to  the  tenant. 

State  Purchase  of  Land  in  Case  of  Dispute  as  to  Assessment. 

The  Assessment  Act  of  the  same  year  (1885)  provided  that  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  the  Commissioner's  valuntion  of  property 
for  taxation  and  the  value  named  in  the  owner's  return,  the  Governor 
in  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  might  purchase 
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the  property  at  the  value  named  in  said  owner's  return  plus  10  per 
cent  unless  the  owner  assented  to  the  Commissioner's  valuation.  On 
the  owner's  part  he  might  require  the  State  to  reduce  the  assessment,  or 
to  purchase  the  property  at  the  value  named  in  his  return  (without  any 
additional  per  cent). 

These  provisions  were  avowedly  meant  only  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  assessment  law,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  State  resumption 
of  land.  They  could  have  been  used  for  this  end  if  the  Commissioner 
chose  to  lift  his  valuation  to  an  unreasonable  height,  but  this  would 
not  have  been  an  honest  use  of  the  law  according  to  its  spirit  and 
purpose,  was  not  likely  to  be,  and  in  fact  was  not,  adopted  by  any 
administration  during  the  reign  of  the  land  monopolists,  and  would 
doubtless  have  led  to  a  quick  repeal  of  the  law  if  it  liad  been. 

Here  was  a  clear  recognition  of  the  principles  of  limiting 
the  area  of  holdings,  Government  repurchase  of  land,  and 
perpetual  leasing  with  State  ownership  of  the  fee  simple  and 
public  absorption  of  the  unearned  increment  by  periodic  .revis- 
ion of  the  land-value  basis  of  the  rentals.  But  freehold 
accumulation  without  limitation  was  left  in  full  swing — even 
the  leases  for  the  most  part  permitted  purchase  of  the  fee  after 
6  years,  and  there  was  no  progressive  tax  to  discourage 
monopoly ;  nor  effective  provision  for  taking  over  large  estates 
and  dividing  them  up;  nor  any  limit  to  the  number  of  lots  a 
rich  speculator  might  purchase  for  cash  without  a  single 
guaranty  to  the  Stale  that  good  use  would  be  made  of  the 
land ;  nor  a  limit  to  the  number  of  carefully  improved  deferred- 
payment  or  "perpetual  lease"  sections  he  might  in  bad  times 
buy  up  from  the  poorer  cultivators  if  the  latter  had  obtained 
their  crown  grants  in  fee ;  wherefore  tenure  was  in  a  few  years 
being  inevitably  worked  in  a  vicious  circle  round  again  to  the 
old  system, — the  concentration  of  land  ownership  could  go 
on  without  difficulty  and  did  go  on.  Tlie  Parliamentary  recog- 
nition of  the  important  principles  in  the  statutes  we  have 
reviewed  was  worth  a  great  deal,  however,  and  the  village 
settlement  provisions  soon  rendered  excellent  service,  but  till 
1891  the  speculators  and  monopolists  had  things  pretty  much 
their  own  way,  especially  after  the  reactionary  legislation  of 


as  enacted  thai  the  Governor  miBht  by  notification  in 
t  Gazette,  declare  rural  lands  open  for  sclcclion  (at 
prices  stated  in  the  notification)  for  eaah,  or  on  deferred  payments, 
or  perpetual  lease,  at  the  option  of  the  selector.    Rural  lands  then  open 
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on  deferred  payments  or  perpetual  lease,  were  declared  open  for  sale 
for  cash,  or  occupation  on  either  tenure.  No  one  could  purchase  for 
cash,  or  have  purchased  for  him,  or  secure  from  the  public  lands  in 
any  one  land  district,  under  freehold,  deferred  payment,  or  perpetual 
lease,  more  than  640  acres  of  Arst-class  land  or  Zfxa  acres  of  second- 
class."  Any  holder  of  a  perpetual  lease  or  deferred  payment  contract 
was  authorized  to  acquire  the  freehold  at  any  time  as  soon  as  he  had 
carried  out  the  improvements  required  by  his  license.  The  area  of 
"small  grazing  runs"  was  extended  from  5,000  to  20,000  acres. 

fn  ^888  residence  on  swamp  lands  or  lands  held  on  perpetual  lease 
was  dispensed  with ;  deferred  payment  selectors  might  hold  up  to  640 
acres  instead  of  320;  and  the  Governor  was  given  authority  to  declare 
land  set  apart  for  Village  Settlements  to  be  open  for  sale  and  selection 
under  the  optional  system  of  1887. 

This  was  the  last  land  leg:islation  of  the  Conservatives. 
Atkinson  at  the  head  of  the  Conservatives  had  come  into 
power  October  8,  1887,  to  remain  till  January.  1891.  The 
limitation  of  purchase  italicized  above  was  an  advance,  but 
the  rest  of  the  provisions,  and  especially  the  facilities  for  trans- 
lating other  tenures  into  freehold,  were  decidedly  retrogres- 
sive, and  even  the  limitation  of  purchase  was  evaded  by  dum- 
myism,  flagrant  cases  of  which  occurred  as  late  as  1890.  In 
fact  it  was  so  prevalent  and  so  persistently  winked  at,  that  the 
Minister  of  Lands  from  1887  to  1890  was  dubbed  "The  High 
I'riest  of  Dnmmvism." 

"The  appIlranC  must  uigo  a  declaratlan,  saying.  "I  purchase  for  mj  own 
iiRp  (or  the  use  of  C.  D..  for  whom  I  am  trustee),  and  I  do  not  (or  C.  D.  don 
not)  bold  640  acres  flrat  cIhbb  or  3,000  acres  secoDd  class  In  this  district." 
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Chaptkr  27. 

BALLANCE'S  VILLAGE  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  bad  years  1885  and  1886  filled  the  streets  of  New  Zea- 
land towns  with  idle  workmen,  and  the  Minister  of  Lands, 
John  Ballance,  did  his  best  to  put  the  unemployed  with  their 
families,  on  the  soil.  He  put  his  village  settlement  plan  in 
execution,  placing  idle  labor  on  idle  land  with  government 
loans  to  help  the  settlers  build  their  homes  and  clear  and  plant 
the  land.'  In  various  parts  of  the  Colony  blocks  of  public 
land  were  taken  and  divided  into  holdings  of  20  to  50  acres, 
and  parties  of  6  to  30  settlers  were  sent  out  to  occupy  them. 
The  allotments  were  not  given  or  sold  to  the  village  settlers, 
hut  let  to  them  on  perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  equal  to  5  per 
cent  on  the  prairie  value  of  the  land,  which  was  usually  £1 
an  acre.  Once  in  a  generation  the  rent  was  to  be  revised. 
L'nder  Ballance's  regulations  the  settlers  were  aided  by  a  two 
years'  postponement  of  their  rent,  and  by  advances  up  to  $350 
each,'  $250  to  enable  the  settler  to  buy  seed,  tools,  food,  etc., 


<  The  vi:]Bire  settlemrat  pUa  wan  ni-Bt  outllDed  hy  Ihe  Hun.  Wm.  RoUnlun. 
Siiperlnteiideiit  of  tbe  TruTlnce  al  ranterbury.  IKllg  to  18TS  (iifterwirdii 
MlDlater  at  Lands  In  tlie  Hall  GoTennDrat,  ISTQ-lN^ll.  and  still  later  Can- 
wrratlTE  leader  of  the  OppOHltlua  In  Parliament,  1891-1803}.  tie  begun  the 
village  aettlemeat  ayatem  In  <'anterbur;  In  16T4.  In  the  earlf  ypara  oC  the 
liiihllC' works  policy  there  was  aome  dlRlculI;  In  flddln^  emplofmeat  for  the 
Vogel  Immlgraata  coming  Into  tbe.  I'rovinire.  and,  Id  answer  to  a  delegation  of 
the  unenipluyed,  Itolkalon  laid  out  a  proBramme  tor  village  Bettlements,  with 
help  from  [lie  Trensur;  for  building  homrs.  etc.  Un  the  line  of  railway,  or 
near  It,  blocks  of  Government  land  were  laid  olf  In  aectlona  varying  from  Vt 
to  S  acres.  Asslstanre  up  to  t^O  for  each  settler  wag  given  towards  the 
erection  of  a  small  pottage.  The  occupation  waa  rent  free  the  Brst  year, 
atterwarda  ."lO  centa  a  week.  A  number  of  the  aettlemeotB  were  not  Intended 
lo  be  permanent,  and  have  long  since  disappeared.  In  other  cases  the  land 
was  sold  to  the  settlers  on  the  deferred- payment  plan.  Little  or  nothing  was 
done  to  eitend  Ihe  vlllaKe  syalem  from  1878  to  ls«e,  when  (he  new  move- 
ment began  under  the  law  uf  188.,  and  [be  liberal  regulations  of  Minister 
Hallauce. 

I  This  new  and  Imporlant  feature  Introduced  Into  the  village- 
scheme  by  Minister  Ballauce  afforded  a  settler  I12.5U  loan  on  each 
twenty,  bealdis  »1II0  for  a  dH-elllng,      The  settlers  paid  C  per  cent  1 
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with  $icx3  more  to  help  build  a  house.  Thus  many  destitute 
families  were  comfortably  settled  in  horiies  of  their  own,  and 
altho  Ballance  was  fiercely  attacked  in  1887  for  his  experi- 
ments, and  some  of  the  settlements  failed,  others  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  country  recognized  the  value  of  the  plan,  and 


HON.  JOHN  BALLANCE,  MINISTER  OK  LANRS. 

lihile  Trtasurir  in  Griy'i  Mixiilry.  in  iSjS,  John  Bal- 
ianci  carried  Ihc  first  laod-falue  lax,  and  ai  Miniiirr  of 
Linrfi    tn     tin    Slvut-yagtl  Cabinet,   lSS6,  be  cilnbliihcil 


e<,ru    d/ 


since  the  Liberal   Labor   I'arly  came  inio  iMiwcr  it   has  been 
eiitablished  on  solid  foundations. 

.About  2,200  selectors  settled  in  Ballance's  villages.  Bal- 
lance went  out  of  office  in  September,  1887,  and  his  successor 
did  not  encourage  village  settlements.     Selectors  were  allowed 
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to  buy  the  fee  simple  of  allotments  and  some  20,000  acres  of 
the  settlements  have  passed  in  this  way  into  the  hands  of 
3,000  purchasers.  In  1902  there  are  2,000  village  settlers 
holding  42,000  acres,  and  with  their  families  numbering  about 
6,500  souls.  But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  for  Min- 
ister McKenzie,  who  became  Minister  of  Lands  under  the 
Uallance  Government  in  1891,  carried  on  with  renewed  energy 
the  planting  of  idle  worknien  on  the  land  in  slightly  different 
forms,  making  them  holders  of  "improved  farms,"  tenants  of 
"repurchased  estates,"  etc.,  and,  including  all  settlements  that 
really  belong  with  the  "villages"  whatever  the  name  of  the 
holdings,  we  find  in  1902  over  5,000  tenants  in  such  settle- 
ments, or  about  20,000  people  in  all. 
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Chapter  28. 
STATE  FORESTS. 

The  splendid  forests  of  New  Zealand  had  for  years  heen 
subject  to  a  rapid  process  of  destruction  by  forest  fires  and 
commercial  vandalism.  It  became  evident  that  the  supply  of 
timber  would  not  last  many  decades  if  something  were  not 
done  to  check  the  wastes  and  losses.  Moreover,  the  rainfall 
and  river  sources  of  wide  districts  were  being  seriously 
affected ;  and  in  many  places  on  the  mountain  slopes  where 
the  soil  was  thin  the  removal  of  the  trees  left  it  at  the  mercy 
of  the  storms,  which  washed  it  away,  leaving  the  rocks  entirely 
bare,  undoing  in  a  few  months  the  whole  results  of  nature's 
soil-building  carried  on  through  ages  of  the  past. 

To  stop  these  evils  a  Forest  Act  was  passed  in  1885*  to 
provide  for  the  reservation  of  State  forests  and  the  control 
and  management  of  them  by  the  Government.'  The  preamble 
states  the  purpose  of  the  law  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  setting  apart  areas 
of  forest  land  in  New  Zealand  as  State  forests,  and  to  subject  the 
same  to  skilled  management  and  proper  control  in  order  thereby  to 
prevent  undue  waste  of  timber,  and  to  provide  timber  for  future 
industrial  purposes,  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  conservation  of 
climatic  conditions  by  the  preservation  of  forest  growth  in  elevated 
situations ;  Be  it  enacted,  etc," 


as  ISSS.  but  neltlipr  these  nor  tbe  Forfst  A 

meet  tbe  situation.  A  few  rediLras  ;ear«  oF  lumberlnf;  can  easily  destroy 
t-enturlPB  of  Nature's  lidndlwork.  eap<v1a!iy  l(  a  Ore  Ke's  loose  In  tlie  for- 
est now  and  tben  and  spreads  Its  rulo  Id  tbe  woodland. 

■In  tbe  United  States  the  same  reckless  destriicilnn  of  forest  growth  has 
taken  place,  and  fur  tbe  moat  part  Is  still  In  progress.  Congress,  bowever. 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  do  flomelblnR  In  the  matter,  and  In  181)1  a  law  wan 
pBHsed  Butbarlildg  Ilie  I'rrxldent  to  set  aside  national  forest  reaenatloDs  to 
cooserre  our  valuable  woodlands  and  protect  tbe  head  waters  of  our  rlTera. 

Borne  reservntlona  have  lieen  mHdo  under  thla  law,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  been  auIhorUed  tn  mannge  and  eontrol  tbe  National  Forests : 
proteet  [bem  against  flres  and  depredations;  estahllBh  such  service  as  Is 
neceEser}'  to  re^nlaie  Ihelr  occiipnucy  and  use:  preeerre  the  living  and  grow- 
ing timber,  anil  promote  the  younger  growtb,     Tbe  Secretary  ma;  nil  tbe 
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The  law  authorized  the  Commissioner  of  State  Forests  to 
establish  schools  of  forestry  and  agriculture,  grant  licenses  to 
cut  timber  and  take  measures  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
forests  of  the  Colony. 

The  Government  in  recent  years  has  shown  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  the 
planting  of  trees.  In  the  financial  statement  presented  to 
Pariiament,  July,  1902,  the  acting  Premier  said:' 

"In  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  Government  that  the  lemaining 
areas  of  forest  in  the  Colony  should  be  conserved  and  dealt  with  in 
a  systematic  manner,  the  Government  have  under  consideration  the 
whole  question  of  how  best  to  deal  with  this  important  matter.  Special 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  reservation  of  all  forest  upon  the 
mountains  and  higher  tablelands  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  rivers 
and  streams,  the  gradual  distribution  of  rainfall,  the  protection  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  from  degradation,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  destruction  of  lands  in  the  valleys  or  their  deterioration  by  the 
deposit  of  detritus,  whilst  maintaining  the  climatic  equihbrium,  pro-' 
tecting  the  native  flora  and  fauna,  and  doing  all  that  is  possible  to 
preserve  the  beautiful  scenery  for  which  the  Colony  is  famed.  On  a 
smaller  scale  scenic  effect  is  being  attended  to  by  the  reservation  of 
forest  lands  in  gorges  and  on  river  banks  and  the  higher  portions  of 
,  the  Colony,  so  as  to  preserve  all  places  of  natural  beauty  which  serve 
to  make  New  Zealand  allraclive,  especially  from  a  tourist  point  of 
view.  .  .  .  The  Government  also  have  in  contemplation  a  large 
expansion  of  tree-planling  operations;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
possess  a  large  area  of  land  in  the  central  district  of  the  North 
Island  which,  tho  not  well  adapted  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
poses, is  believed,  as  the  result  of  trial  plantations,  to  be  well  suited 
lo  ihc  growth  of  vast  forests  of  specially  selected  and  valuable  tree.s  " 


lieail  or  matureil  or  large  growlh  of  trees.     Tbe  fnrpstePB  and  pmplrtyeeH  are  to 
b*  appointed  wholly  for  fltness,  wftliout  regHrd  to  polltlcnl  affiliations. 

pxrellent.  but  as  yet  verj-  little  has  heen  done  to  hrltig  our  foreals  under  their 
DrotectloD.  The  orlglDBl  forest  area  ot  the  United  HtalPH  was  2.»«8,TO0 
Higuere  miles.  The  present  toreHt  area  Is  only  nliout  TiOIMHiO  gqiiare  mlleR. 
Hnd  leas  than  one-twelfth  of  this  has  been  reserved  ander  the  above  legislation. 
=  X.  Z.   natisarrt,  1!mi2,  Vul,  1"jn,  p,  nr.. 
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Ohaptbe  29, 
FIRST  OFFENDERS'  PROBATION. 

REFORMATION    AND    PREVENTION    RATHER    THAN    PUNISHMENT. 

In  1886  New  Zealand  adopted  the  principle  of  conditional 
probation  for  first  offenders,  which  has  been  tried  in  this 
country  with  such  great  success.'  Instead  of  sending  the 
patient  to  prison,  the  judge  may  release  the  erring  one  on  con- 
dition of  good  behaviour.  A  probation  officer  investigates  the 
character  and  offense  of  every  one  arrested  for  a  first  offense, 
to  see  i£  the  accused  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reform 
without  punishment.  If  this  appears  likely,  the  offense  not 
being  a  heinous  one  and  the  previous  character  being  fair,  tB"^ 
officer  recommends  probation  to  the  Court  trying  the  case,  and 
ihe  Court  may  adopt  the  suggestion  if  it  thinks  best.     The 


■  Probation  taae  beeii  |)ractli;«d  Id  UubIud  dcsi'L}'  a.  giiBrt«r  of  ■  cvntiiry.  n 
1«w  proTldlng  for  It  having  been  passed  In  1878.  0»er  00  pec  i*nt  do  w»U 
and  are  dtacharged,  and  onl;  6  or  T  per  cent  prove  Incorrigible.  After  the 
plan  bad  been  In  operation  ten  years,  tbo  Boiburf  Inspector  said  In  Mh 
report ;  "I'robatlon  has  saved  many  ol  both  bbim  from  eiposure,  abanie  anil 
loaa  of  situation  in  casta  where  they  had  committed  their  flrat  offense,  and 
not  only  saved  tbem  for  the  time  being,  but  for  all  time." 

The  Indttcrmfuate  lentcnc:,  tbat  has  produced  such  astoniahlng  results  In 
the  Elmin  Reformatory,  New  York,  Is  also  worthy  of  the  attention  of  pro- 
gressive lutlons.  The  length  of  reel  den  re  of  the  convict  1b  left  to  the 
decMou  of  the  management.  He  U  treated  as  a  moral  patient,  to  be  built  up 
Into  an  honeat,  ■elt-aupportltiK  cbaracter  aa  rapidly  as  possible,  chiefly  by 
teaching  him  how  to  work  and  abowlng  blm  the  value  of  labor  by  adluBtin^ 
eomtort  and  rewards  to  the  degree  of  Industry  and  ahill  he  manifests.  When 
bl>  record  iudleates  that  he  Is  Qt  for  cltlienshlp  In  free  HOClety,  he  is  released, 
but  Is  on  probation  for  sli  montlis,  being  kept  under  close  supervision  till  he 
has  proved  himself  worthy  of  abaolute  freedom. 

There  1*  a  mailQi  of  law  to  the  elTect  that  everyone  Is  to  be  deemeil 
Innocent  UU  the  contrary  Is  proved.  When  tbe  contrury  Is  proved  and  a  per- 
son Is  convicted  of  unfltDeaa  for  civilized  soclely,  there  should  he  a  companion 
presumpllon  (hat  would  deem  him  to  continue  unlit  till  he  demoastrated  the 
rontrary.  We  would  not  conflne  a  tiger,  or  a  bear,  or  a  leper,  for  one  year  or 
two  years  and  then  let  him  out  aRBln  to  prey  upon  or  contaminate  society ; 
and  such  a  course  la  no  wiser  with  tliose  whn  manlf™t  a  crimlDBl  nature  ■ 
all   such   undealrablcB  should  he  kept   beyond   power   of  harm   till   tamed   or 


V  begins  with  vengeance  and 
d  prevention, 
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released  otfender  is  assisted,  encouraged  and  watched  over  by 
the  probation  officer,  to  help  him  live  an  honest  and  useful 
life.  If  he  does  well,  he  is  finally  discharged.  If  he  does  not 
do  well,  he  may  be  rearrested  and  sentenced.* 

The  plan  has  proved  excellent.  Four  years  after  its  adop- 
tion, when  its  effects  were  well  tested,  the  Inspector  of  Prisons 
reported : 

"As  regards  the  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act,  1  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  its  usefulness,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  many 
a  young  and  thoughtless  offender  has  been  rescued  from  a  career  of 
crime  through  its  intervention.  The  act  works  smoothly  and  satisfactorily 
and  is  proving  year  by  year  one  of  the  most  useful  measures  ever 
passed  by  any  legislature." 

In  the  report  of  1901  the  Inspector,  after  stating  the  results 
from  the  start,  sums  up  as  follows: 

"From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  (hat  83  per  cent  have  done 
well,  while  only  241  per  cent  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  probation 
officers  and  absconded.  These  statistics  speak  for  themselves  and  show 
that  the  probation  officers,  who  do  the  work  gratuitously,  have  care- 
fully inquired  into  and  made  judicious  recommendations  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  are  deserving  of  commendation. 


•The  ifiaiU  of  ttie  yrinclpal  provisions  ol  tbs  act  may  be  o(  Interest  to 
the  reader.  If  the  charge  Is  murder,  atteiu|it  to  murder,  rape,  roblipry.  biirR- 
larj,  corroHlve  fluid  throwing,  eitortlon.  coining,  placing  an  eiploslTe  to 
rodanger  life  or  property,  or  an  olTpiise  attended  by.  Irreparable  or  serlouK 
i-onsequenceB,  and  either  endRnBerlng  life  or  Indicating,  In  tbe  opinion  of  the 
court,  an  eatabllahed  criminal  Inicntlon  on  the  part  of  the  accUBed,  the  act 
does  not  apply;  auch  crimes  are  "not  wllhln  the  meaning  of  ofTenae  bb  used 

It  the  eaae  Is  not  within  tbe  excepted  Hat  of  heinous  crlDiex,  and  the 
previous  character  of  the  offender  has  been  good,  no  Indictment  or  convlcllnn 
against  blm  In  the  past,  and  the  probation  ofllcer  thlnka  the  Interesia  of  tbe 
public  and  of  the  offender  would  be  aubsened  hy  putting  him  OD  probation, 
the  officer  makes  a  recommendatloD  to  that  effect  to  the  court  which  trlea  the 
case,  and.  upon  conviction  of  the  offenae  charged.  Instead  of  sentenclug  the 
prlaoner  to  punlahment.  the  court  ma;  release  blm  on  probation  for  such 
term  as  It  deems  best,  not  exceeding  the  longest  term  for  wblrb  Bentence  could 
be  Impoaed. 

The  conditions  of  prottatlon  are:  (1)  That  the  prohatee  must  r^ort  him- 
self where  directed  witbin  S4  hours  after  liberation:  (2)  that  be  muat  report 
In  person  once  every  month,  unleaa  Ihe  officer  authorizes  a  report  In  writing: 
|3)  that  he  muat  reside  (i,  c.  sleep)  at  tbe  address  notlQed  to  tbe  officer: 
H)  that  be  muat  get  bis  living  hy  lioneat  means,  approved  by  the  probation 
officer  In  charge  of  the  caae.  and  (I>)  that  It  he  changes  hiB  address  he  must 
give  tbe  officer  4S  hours'  notice. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  term  of  probation.  If  all  the  conditions  have  been  ful 
Hlled,  the  probatee  or  convicted  person  is  discharged  as  It  be  had  served  out  a 

If  the  conditions  are  not  complied  witb.  re-arrest  and  sentence  may 
follow. 

Anil  perton  arretted  and  commtllcd  for  trtal  for  a  nnn-hrinnut  nUrnar, 
and  not  able  to  give  bull,  mav  be  rcleaned  on  proballnn,  ni  ahiire.  iililli: 
awaiting  trtot.  Tbis  Is  one  of  the  moat  benellcent  iirnvixl^ma  o[  the  act. 
Imprisonment  pending  trial  being  In  many  cases  a  greater  Iniiiulty  than  that 
perpetrated  by  tbe  unfortunate  land  perhaps  Innocent)  prisoner. 
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The  results  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  Probation  Acl,  which  puts 
first  offenders  under  a  term  of  surveillance  that  is  calculated  to  give 
ihem  an  extra  incentive  to  good  behavior,  and  to  check  predilections 
that  might  end  in  a  career  of  crime,  is  satisfactorily  attaining  that  end." 
A  probationer  has  ever  before  his  mind  the  inevitable  consequence 
which  will  ensue  should  he  deviate  from  strictest  rectitude  of  conduct 
during  his  probation,  while  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  contaminated 
by  the  evil  associations  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  a  prison 
life.  The  State  is  relieved  of  the  expense  of  his  support,  and  there 
is  much  more  inducement  to  return  to  the  paths  of  honesty  and 
industry  than  there  would  be  were  he  under  bars  and  bolts  inside  the 
waits  of  a  felon's  cell;  and,  lastly,  he  is  not  branded  as  a  'jail-bird.'" 

The  ordinary  plan  of  imprisoning  young  offenders  with 
hardened  criminals  is  like  taking  people  who  have  caught 
cold  or  got  a  mild  case  of  measles,  and  boxing  them  up  with 
a  lot  of  consumptives,  smail-pox  patients  and  yellow-fever 
■victims.  Crime  is  a  disease  coming  usuaHy  from  infection, 
but  sometimes  organic.  The  doctors  recently  took  a  boy  who 
manifested  brutal  instincts,  opened  his  skull  and  operated  on 
the  proper  part  of  his  brain,  and  the  youth  became  a  gentle, 
law-abiding  citizen.  Removal  of  causes,  prevention  of  con- 
tagion, and  cure,  should  be  the  aims  in  dealing  with  crime  as 
with  anv  other  disease. 


*  Of  the  1,232  persons  placed  on  probaUoa  since  the  Introduction  of  the 
Act,  In  October.  ISHH,  no  less  than  1.021  had,  b;  IBUl,  beni  discharged  after 
■atlifactorlif  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  their  licenses,  73  having  been  re- 
arrested and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  Imprisonment:  1  committed 
suicide,  2  died,  2e  absconded,  1  was  sent  to  a  lunatic  aaylum  and  lOQ 
remained,  fulQUlng  the  conditions  of  their  terms  of  probation.  (N,  Z.  Year 
Book,  1002.) 

One  bandred  and  twelve  persona  were  placed  on  probation  In  the  jear 
1000.  aa  against  IIT  In  IHnQ,  Of  these.  32  were  discharged  after  sallafac- 
toHly  carrjlng  out  the  conditions  of  their  licenses.  3  were  re-arrested  and  TT 
remained  under  the  supervisioD  of  probation  olScers. 
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In  1858  the  Parliament  passed  an  act  whereby  "any  one  in 
the  civil  service,  except  extra  clerks,"  could  retire  on  annuity 
in  case  of  incapacity  by  age,  ill-heahh  or  other  infirmity  after 
ten  years  of  faithful  and  diligent  service.  If  the  term  of  ser- 
vice had  been  10  to  17  years  the  annual  allowance  was  J4  of 
the  employee's  average  salary  for  the  last  three  years.  From 
17  to  45  years  the  pension  was  '/j  of  such  salary  plus  1/84 
of  such  salary  for  each  year  of  service  above  17.  For  45 
years  or  more  of  service  the  allowance  was  ^  of  the  said 
salary.  In  the  discretion  of  the' Governor  in  Council,  relief 
up  to  one  year's  salary  could  be  granted  the  widow  or  family 
of  one  dying  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Government. 

In  1866  provision  was  made  for  the  thoro  organization, 
classification  and  regulation  of  the  civil  service.  Government 
employees  were  divided  into  five  classes.  Examinations  were 
provided,  but  they  were  not  competitive.  Appointments  were 
made  to  the  lowest  class  on  probation.  Promotion  was  made 
to  depend  on  seniority  in  office,  so  far  as  that  principle  could  be 
followed  without  detriment  to  the  service,  but  the  Governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  any  one  to  a  vacancy,  stating  his 
reasons  to  the  General  Assembly,  Dismissal  was  left  at  the 
will  of  the  Executive.  The  allowance  on  retirement  after  ten 
\ears'  service  was  fixed  at  1/60  of  the  average  salary  (of  the 
three  preceding  years)  for  each  year  of  service,  1 1/60  for  1 1 
years'  service,  12/60  after  12  years'  service, .etc.,  up  to  40/60 
or  yj  pay  after  40  years  or  more  of  service. 

THE  MERIT  SYSTEM. 

In  1886  a  law  was  passed  establishing  competitive  examina- 
tions for  Civil   Service  appointments,  except   in  the  case  of 
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persons  skilled  in  medicine,  law,  navigation,  science  and  tech- 
nical art,  extra  clerks,  officers  of  prisons,  messengers,  and  the 
military  and  pdice  officers,  who  must,  however,  have  passed 
the  fourth  standard  of  education  hi  the  public  schools.  The 
right  of  dismissal  was  placed  on  three  months'  notice.  The 
act  was  not  to  apply  to  the  working  railway  staff,  and  the 
telegraph  and  postal  employees  might  be  excepted  by  the 
Governor- in-Council.  These  departments,  however,  have  other 
Civil  Service  rules  of  their  own. 

SUPERANNUATION   AND  INCAPACITY. 

The  retiring-allowance  sections  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1866  were  repealed  in  1871  as  to  persons  coming  into  the  ser- 
vice after  that  date,  and  nothing  further  was  done  along  this 
line  until  the  Act  of  1886,  which  provided  that  out  of  the  salary 
of  every  civil  servant  thereafter  appointed,  5  per  cent  should 
be  deducted  each  year  to  be  put  at  interest  with  the  Public 
Trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee;  such  funds  not  to  be 
subject  to  attachment  or  bankruptcy. 

By  a  later  law  {1893)  this  method  of  providing  for  old 
age  was  changed  to  a  sort  of  compulsory  insurance.  The  Act 
directed  that  every  officer  thereafter  appdnted  should  take  out 
an  Insurance  Policy  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  annuity 
from  the  age  of  60  until  death,  and  for  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  in  case  of  death  before  60.  The  age  of  retirement  was 
fixed  at  60,  unless  the  Governor  required  the  officer  to  con- 
linue  in  service  and  he  were  able  to  do  so.  Officers  appointed 
before  the  Act  might  elect  to  come  under  its  provisions  or 
niight  continue  to  lay  up  money  with  the  Public  Trustee  under 
the  law  of  1886,  a  course  which  was  open  to  civil  servants 
without  reference  to  date  of  appointment  who  had  attained 
an  age  which  would  render  it  inexpedient  or  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  insurance. 

The  Policies  taken  out  under  this  Act  are  not  assignable 
or  subject  to  mortgage  or  any  other  charge,  or  attachable,  or 
liable  to  execution. 

If  any  officer  appointed  after  1886  becomes  permanently 
incapacitated  without  fault  on  his  part,  he  is  to  have  a  sum 
equal  to  one  month's  salary  for  each  year  of  his  service. 
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The  annual  deductions  for  insurance  amount  to  $25  on  a 
salary  of  $1,000,  up  to  $200  on  a  salary  over  $4,000, 

A  modified  plan  of  providing  for  old  age  and  incapacity 
in  the  case  of  Government  Railway  employees,  has  just  been 
enacted,  October  3,  1902,  and  will  be  described  hereafter. 
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Chapter  31. 
THE  NON-POLITICAL.  RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 

Up  to  1887  the  State  Railways  were  managed  as  part  of  the 
Public  Works  system  under  control  of  the  Minister  of  that 
Department.  In  that  year  Parliament  gave  the  railways  for  a 
lent!  of  years  into  the  absolute  control  of  an  independent  Com- 
mission. The  Goveniment  wanted  money  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  roads  could  more  easily  be  made  to  yield  a  profit  under 
a  management  not  responsible  to  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives than  under  a  Minister  responsible  to  the  House, 
There  was  dissatisfaction  with  rates  and  service,  as  there  is 
likely  to  be  under  any  management  till  transportation  rests 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  or  the  charges  and  burdens  due  to 
distance  are  distributed  according  to  the  principles  of  national 
taxation  and  the  fair  diffusion  of  natural  burdens  and  advan- 
tages. This  dissatisfaction  was  utilized  by  the  Atkinson 
Cabinet  to  accomplish  its  financial  purpose  of  commercializing 
the  railways  by  transferring  them  to  an  absolute  Commission. 
The  change  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  there  was 
vastly  more  complaint  under  the  Commission  than  there  had 
been  under  direct  Government  management ;  and  in  1894  the 
Commission  was  abolished  and  direct  management  was 
resumed. 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  situation,  but  further  light  is  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  following  paragraphs : 

0BGANI2AT10N  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  Railway  Commission  of  1887  was  a  Non-Political 
Board  consisting  of  3  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  5-year  term  and  not  removable  during  good 
behavior.  The  railways  and  their  lands  were  vested  abso- 
lutely in  the  Commissioners  in  fee.     The  railway  telegraphs 
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were  theirs  also.  They  must  have  no  other  employment  nor 
any  interest  in  any  contract  made  by  the  Board.  Contracts 
above  $100  must  be  put  up  to  public  tender.  The  Board  had 
power  to  appoint  and  remove  all  employees,  fix  salaries,  wages, 
etc.,  and  had  control  of  the  men  under  civil  service  rules,' 
that  were  very  good  considering  they  were  made  1 5  years  ago 
by  a  Conservative  Government. 

THE    REASONS    GIVEN, 

At  the  time  this  change  in  the  railway  management  was 
made.  Major  Atkinson,  the  great  ftnancier  and  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  was  Premier,  and  the  whole  Cabinet  and 
Parliament  were  in  control  of  the  Conservatives.  The  reasons 
given  for  the  move  by  the  Government  and  the  friends  of  the 
Bill  were :  ( i )  That  considerable  dissatisfaction  existed  with 
regard  to  rates,  inconsistencies  in  the  tariff,  red  tape,  inflexi- 
bility, etc.;  (2)  That  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  secur- 
ing due  efficiency  because  of  political  pressure;  {3)  That 
Ministers  were  continually  changing  and  had  no  time  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  railway  management;  (4)  That  the 
railways  were  not  paying  full  interest;  and  (5)  That  Victoria 
had  adopted  the  non-political  board  several  years  before  and 
the  plan  had  resulted  in  making  the  raikvays  pay,  and  in 
abolishing  political  abuses  which,  altho  they  did  not  exist  in 
\ew  Zealand,  might  arise  in  the  future  if  the  Ministerial 
system  were  continued,  and  prevention  was  better  than  cure. 
The  first,  third  and  fourth,  and  the  italicized  part  of  the  fifth, 
were  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Government, 

Those  who  opposed  the  measure  sai<l  that  the  management 


'DIsmlBsala  were  at  tlie  pleasure  of  [be  t-KjinnilsHlDaeni,  and  tbe  bod  of 
anj  br»ncb  or  tbe  Birvlce  poiild  also.  In  case  of  misconduct,  auapend  or  flo* 
the  man  or  reduce  him  Id  rank,  subject  to  tbe  rlRbC  of  appeal  to  tbe  Com- 
mlRSloD.  AppolDtmenlii  and  promotlnnn  were  regulated.  All  appolntmeata 
must  be  to  tbe  lowest  ^rade  for  12  monlbs  on  probation.  If  tbe  appointee 
proved  flt  by  report  of  tbe  bead  of  the  braoch  and  by  olber  evidence,  be  waK 
conflrmed  bj  tbe  CommlsBlon.  Tbe  Board  made  rules  aa  to  classification, 
examinations,  tests,  etc.,  and  Ibe  competition  ot  lower-grade  employeea  for 
blgber   poKltlona,    but   anyone    of   special    Qtnesa   could    be   appointed   witboni 

way  aerrlce  qualified  for  the  place  and  obtaining  tbe  Governor's  aasent  to  the 
appointment.  In  rtnpect  to  promotions,  tbe  law  provided  that  vacancies 
"must  be.  filled  it  posalble  by  promotion  of  aome  officer  neit  Id  rank  to  tbe 
vacant  olflce,  and  no  such  officer  shall  be  pasaed  over  unices  Ibe  head  ot  hla 
brancb  bo  advises  the  CommlssloD  In  writing.  So  officer  aball  be  passed  over 
without  t>elng  allowed  to  show  cause.  In  tbe  prescribed  mannrr.  to  the  Com- 
missioners, wbcse  decision  shall  be  final." 
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of  the  State  railways  had  been  thoroly  honest  and  on  the  whole 
efficient;  that  no  political  abuses  existed,  the  civil  service  rules 
in  fact  placing  the  Government  railways  of  New  Zealand 
already  on  as  high  a  plane  as  the  Victorian  roads  were  put 
by  the  law  establishing  the  non-political  board;  that  dissatis- 
faction with  rates  and  service  existed  in  England  and  America 
and  other  countries  under  both  private  and  public  systems,  and 
would  exist  under  any  system ;  that  the  Minister  need  not  and 
did  not  manage  the  roads  directly — that  was  the  work  of  the 
permanent  expert  General  Manager  and  his  staff,  subject  to 
the  order  and  control  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  roads  true 
to  the  public  interest;  that  even  if  your  management  of  your 
own  pr«^»erty  was  not  in  all  respects  perfect,  it  were  better  to 
keep  control  of  it  and  employ  experts  to  help  you  man^e  it, 
than  to  put  it  out  of  your  hands  into  the  control  of  a  board 
that  might  use  the  property  in  ways  you  would  not  approve; 
that  the  main  aim  should  not  be  to  make  the  railways  pay  in 
pounds  and  shillings,  but  to  make  them  useful  to  the  people; 
and  that  there  was  danger  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  too 
much  influenced  by  the  commercial  spirit  and  the  desire  to 
make  the  railways  yield  a  good  money  profit  and  show  a  bal- 
ance sheet  pleasing  to  the  taxpayers. 

THE  ACTUAL  FACTS  AND  MOTIVES. 

The  evidence  from  other  sources  appears  to  sustain  the  com- 
bined statements  of  the  Government  and  its  opponents  that  the 
change  was  not  called  for  by  any  political  or  other  abuses  in 
the  management.  Red  tape  there  was,  and  inconsistencies  and 
errors  of  judgment  of  course  existed,  but  no  dishonesty,  cor- 
ruption, or  abuse  of  patronage  or  power.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment frequently  called  the  management  to  account  about  small 
matters  concerning  contracts,  service,  employees,  etc.,  which 
was  perfectly  right,  and,  until  the  establishment  of  Appeal 
Boards  and  Arbitration  Courts,  inevitable. 

The  real  motives  of  the  Atkinson  Government  in  pushing  the 
measure  through  appear  to  have  been:  first,  profit,  and  second, 
release  from  unpleasant  responsibility.  Major  Atkinson  was  be- 
fore all  else  a  reorganizer  of  finance.  Again  and  again  he  built 
up  the  State  revenues  to  achieve  a  surplus  instead  of  a  deficit. 
This  was  his  main  effort  when  in  power.    The  Victorian  roads 
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had  been  made  to  pay  well  by  putting  them  under  a  non- 
responsible  board,  and  the  same  policy  might  bring  the 
Treasury  a  profit  from  the  railways  of  New  Zealand.  A 
Minister  would  find  it  much  harder  to  reduce  wages  and  cut 
down  expenses  than  a  board  of  trustees  in  absolute  control. 
Moreover  it  was  disagreeable  and  sometimes  really  embar- 
rassing for  the  ministry  of  the  day  to  be  held  responsible  by  the 
people  for  all  the  faults  they  might  find  with  the  railway  system. 
This  could  be  remedied  by  establishing  Appeal  Boards  and 
Traffic  Boards  to  settle  questiMis  of  detail  under  broad  rules 
and  general  provisions,  but  the  policy  of  the  roads  could  not 
be  made  commercial  in  that  way,  while  the  non-political  Ccan- 
mission  would  accomplish  both  purposes  at  once,  and  so  it  was 
urged  by  the  Government  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  56  to  18 — 
Grey,  Vt^el,  Seddon,  McKenzie  and  other  leading  Progressives 
voting  against  it  and  predicting  serious  trouble  from  it. 

PUBLIC   OPINION. 

Public  opinion  was  with  the  Government,  The  people  were 
dissatisfied  and  welcomed  the  new  plan,  hoping  it  would  afford 
the  rates  and  facilities  and  release  from  red  tape  they  desired. 
They  would  probably  have  welcomed  any  change  except  a  sale 
or  lease  or  transfer  of  the  roads  to  private  man^ement. 
'From  end  to  end  of  the  history  of  New  Zealand  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  in.  Parliament  and  out  has  been  stead- 
fastly fixed  on  public  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railways,* 
— the  (Mily  question  has  been  as  to  form  and  method, — whether 
the  Parliament  or  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  roads  (the  people)  should  retain  the  full  control, 
or  little,  or  none.  The  experiment  now  entered  upon  was  an  - 
entire  divorce  for  a  term  of  years  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  railway  management.  As  we  have  said,  the  separation  was 
not  a  success, — the  parties  had  the  decree  annulled,  and  came 
tf^ether  again. 

THE  DEBATES. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Railway  Commission  Bill 
were  among  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  history 


■  Tbe  aame  BeDtlment  eilaU  In  Aaatralla,     Walker  waju;     "Throaxhaiit 
tralaala  all  partlea  In  tbe  aeveral  I'arllaoients  are  agreed  on  (be  priorlple 
of  atata  ownerahlp  of  rallwafa." 
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of  that  charming  body,  and  we  liave  Ihotight  it  well  to  append 
a  series  of  abstracts  from  it  for  those  who  wish  to  go  more 
deeply  into  the  subject.  There  is  some  "twaddle"  in  the  argu- 
ment here  and  there,  and  much  reiteration ;  but  the  insistence  on 
service  instead  of  profit  as  the  true  object  of  a  national  rail- 
way system,  the  accumulated  testimony  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  as  to  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  Government  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  in  New  Zealand,  the  desire  for  the  zone 
system  and  anticipation  of  free  transportation,  and  the  accurate 
predictions  of  Samuel,  Grey  and  Seddon,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Commission  method,  are  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

In  the  House,  December  I,  1887,  the  Hon.  Edwin  Mitchelson, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  said:  "In  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  honorable  members  (he  reasons 
that  have  decided  the  Government  upon  asking  the  House  to  hand 
over  the  control  of  our  railways  to  a  non-political  board.  Dissatisfac- 
tion has  grown  so  that  the  public  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  is  clamoring  for  a  change.  In  Auckland  many  want  to  tiy  the 
Vaile  (zone)  system.  There  are  continual  applications  from  various 
parts  of  the  Colony  for  conveniences,  extra  accommodations,  etc,  also 
complaints  of  inconsistencies,  and  anomalies  in  our  scale  of  charges, 
and  repeated  applications  for  reductions,    .    .    . 

"If  a  minister  could  be  appointed  for  a  delinite  period,  I  should  say 
n  the  present  system;  but  when  we  have  responsible  government 
s  come  and  go  at  the  will  of  llie  House  or  of  the  people; 
it  is  a  matter  of  impossihlily  for  any  minister,  no  matter  how  clever, 
to  grasp  the  position,  or  make  himself  thoroly  acquainted  with  the 
intricacies  of  railway  management,  which  requires  years  of  careful  study 

"I  have  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of  as  to  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  tor  I  have  received  from  them  every  facility,  and  the 
greatest  support  from  Mr.  Hannay,  who  has,  in  the  General  Manager's 
absence,  managed  our  railways  in  a  most  efficient  and  praiseworlhy 
manner.  .  .  .  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  General  Manager,  is  very  able  and 
efficient,  but  unfortunate  in  having  to  offend  a  very  large  section 
of  the  public, — in  endeavoring  to  do  his  duty  to  the  country  he  h.id 
to  refuse  facilities  and  conveniences  which  had  he  conceded  them 
would  have  made  him  intensely  popular.  .  .  .  The  system  now 
proposed  has  been  in  vogue  in  Victoria  for  4  years  and  has  been  so 
successful  that  New  South  Wales  has  formed  a  bill  on  similar 
lines  (adopted  in  1888)." 

Richardson,  past  Minister  of  Piihlic  Works,  approved  the  bill,  and 
had  himself  prepared  three  bills  on  the  subject,  not  because  of  bad 
management  of  the  railways, — "the  officers  of  our  Railway  Department 
generally  have  shown  capabiillies  of  a  very  high  order, — the  dissatis- 
faction in  New  Zealand  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  it  has  been  In  Victoria 
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and  New  South  Wales,  and  the  dissatisfaction  in  these  colonies  is  not 
nearly  so  much  as  the  dissatisfaction  that  has  existed  in  connection 
with  the  railway  management  in  Great  Britain  and  several  European 


"The  difficulty  in  our  railway  management  has  been  the  interference 
of  political  pressure  as  to  the  question  of  rates, — some  members  think 
the  railways  should  not  be  expected  to  return  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, while  others  think  the  roads  should  be  worked  on  commercial 
principles.  .  .  .  The  reason  the  railways  of  Victoria  were  banded 
over  to  a  Board  was  the  enormous  political  influence  brought  to  bear 
for  securing  employment  on  the  railways  for  friends  of  members  of 
Parliament, — too  many  employees,  efficiency  interfered  with,— that  was 
the  real  reason,  and  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  gone  on  in  New 
South  Wales.  Since  1880,  at  any  rate,  none  of  those  abuses  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  officers  have  taken  place  in  New 
Zealand.  The  system  of  classification,  adopted  in  1880,  on  our  railways 
has  been  carried  out  fairly,  and  improper  appointments  have  not  been 
made  as  the  result  of  political  pressure.  It  is  almost  impossible  that 
they  should  be  made.  The  fact  is  that  you  have  now  and  have  had 
for  years  in  force  on  the  railways  of  the  Colony  precisely  the  same 
system  that  has  been  adopted  in  Victoria  so  far  as  that  part  of  the 
management  of  the  railways  is  concerned." 

Cowan  supported  the  bill.  "Dissatisfaction  has  com<^  not  from 
management,  but  from  the  fact  that  Parliament  looks  to  the  railways 
to  produce  revenue.  ...  It  is  a  potent  fact  that  the  management 
of  the  Victorian  railways  under  a  Board  like  this  has  been  productive 
of  an  immense  success.  .  .  .  The  zone  system  should  be  applied 
to  put  the  man  100  miles  from  port  in  the  same  position  as  the  man 
10  miles  away." 

BuekanoH  supported  the  bill.  "Many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
location  of  lines  and  gradients.  ...  It  ts  true  no  such  abuses  as 
lo  political  pressure  for  employment  exist  in  New  Zealand  as  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  no  abu.ies 
exist"  (tho  no  charges  are  adduced). 

iVhyte  for  the  bill.  "The  late  Minister  for  Public  Works  has  told 
us  how  bad  the  Victorian  system  had  grown  and  what  an  engine  of 
corruption  and  mismanagement  it  was.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  so  far 
Ihat  has  not  been  the  case  here,  but  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
In  my  district  the  belief  in  the  zone  system  amounts  to  a  religion.  .  .  . 
Kncouragement  of  production  and  settlement  should  he  the  object 
rather  than  revenue,  and  that  policy  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
bill  lo  guide  the  Commission.  .  .  .  The  past  management  was 
(old  to  make  the  railways  pay,  but  subjected  to  very  unequal  political 
pressure  to  reduce  rales.  Accusations  of  unfairness  because  of  reduc- 
tions in  other  districts, — the  same  reductions  insisted  on  all  over  the 
Colony,  and  great  loss  of  revenue." 

Samuel  against  the  bill.  At  no  distant  day  we  shall  be  hearing 
complaints  about  this   Board,   from  one   end   of  the   Colony  to  the 
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other,  and  we  shall  be  doing  our  best  to  do  away  with  it  Railways 
'  are  necessary  more  for  encouraEing  settlement  and  promoting  produc' 
lion  than  for  supplying  revenue,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
non-political  Board  would  siUficiently  recognize  that  fact.  To  show 
as  good  a  return  as  possible,  the  Board  will  make  everything  sub- 
servient to  getting  revenue,  which  will  mean  the  sacrificing  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  Colony." 

Peacock.  "We  must  lake  care  not  to  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  House  would  still  have  to  deal  with  the 
construction  of  new  lines,  so  that  the  question  of  political  railways 
would  not  be  eliminated.  .  .  .  Our  trouble  is  inflexible  rules,  too 
little  elasticity." 

Pish  against  the  bill.  "No  abuse  or  diflkulty  exists,  nor  any 
dissatisfaction  so  general  or  so  strong  as  to  justify  the  measure,  .  ■  . 
It  is  said  people  are  clamoring  for  a  change,  but  there  will  be  Still 
more  dissatisfaction  under  the  Board.  ...  If  the  Minister  is  not 
strong-minded  enough  to  manage  the  roads  properly  that  is  no  argument 
for  a  change  of  system.  It  is  an  argument  for  getting  a  better 
and  stronger  man  as  Minister — if  the  Government  of  the  day  were 
to  have  an  efficient  manager  of  railways  under  a  political  head,  I  see 
no  difficulty  in  the  Government's  carrying  on  the  railways  satis- 
factorily. .-.  .  Ministers  do  not  need  to  be  long  in  office,  for  in 
any  case  they  must  rely  on  the  manager  of  the  railways.  ...  If 
the  manager  had  been  paid  fi.soo  ($7,500)  a  year,  and  you  had  got 
a  man  worth  that  money,  we  should  have  heard  very  little  grumbling 
with  regard  to  the  railways.  ,  .  .  Parliament  should  be  extremely 
jealous  as  lo  giving  up  the  right  of  criticising  freely  the  management 
of  the  railways.  .  .  ,  The  indirect  advantages  to  ihe  Colony  through 
opening  up  the  country,  and  cheap  transit  for  passengers  and 
goods,  are  a  profit  to  the  Colony  in  themselves  and  the  getting  of 
interest  should  not  be  made  the  main  principle  of  working  the  railways." 

Russell.  "Not  much  chance  of  dividends  anyway.  We  are  over-rail- 
roaded,— 299  miles  of  working  railway  to  each  100,000  people,  while  in 
the  United  States,  which  comes  next,  there  are  but  210  miles  to 
100.000  of  population,  and  then  we  .drop  to  the  United  Kingdom  with 
52  miles  to  100,000  inhabitants,  and  in  all  the  continental  countries 
there  is  still  less.  ...  As  to  complaints  of  our  rates,  our  charges 
are  lower  than  in  any  of  the  Austrahan  colonies  on  almost  all  classes 
of  freight  and  fares." 

Sir  Julius  Vogel  said  that  in  times  past  he  had  been  favorable  to 
n  non-political  board,  but  was  now  opposed  to  it.  "The  dissatisfaction 
is  not  of  a  character  the  l>oard  will  remove,  but  is  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character  arising  from  rules  that  are  too  cast  iron.  The 
Department  does  not  exercise  sufficient  discretion  as  to  the  different 
treatment  needed  by  different  parts  of  the  Colony.  .  .  .  Obviously 
there  Is  a  very  great  advanlage  in  divesting  the  Government  of  political 
control  over  the  railways,  removing  from  this  House  the  duty  of 
voting  the  salaries  of  railway   employees,  and   removing   the   railways 
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from  the  possibility  of  being  used  by  the  Government  for  political 
patronage.     But  there   are   hundreds  of  owners  of  property  who  arc 

not  wise  in  the  management  of  it,  but  who  nevertheless  would  rather 
manage  it  themselves  than  put  the  management  of  their  own  property 
in  the  hands  of  trustees.  ...  It  is  a  mistake  to  change  the  railway 
policy  tp  a  commercial  policy.  The  railways  were  not  built  for  a 
commercial  concern,  but  for  colonizing  purposes.  .  .  .  The  railway 
.system  of  Victoria  has  become  more  remunerative,  but  it  has  not 
become  more  popular,  it  is  less  popular  than  it  was," 

Sir  John  Hall  said  political  pressure  as  to  treatment  of  employees, 
rates  and  concessions,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  had  been  sufficient 
to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  department.  In  districts  having 
a  large  number  of  railway  employees,  they  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  against  a  member  hostile  to  their  interests  (as  the  railway 
owners  do  in  some  other  c 


Dr.  Hodgkittson  proposed  to  sell  the  railways, — interest  on  the  debt 
he  thought  was  loo  much  of  a  burden — but  he  knew  the  proposal 
would  not  be  well  received.  Two  other  members  also  wanted  the 
railways  sold.  One  of  them-  complained  that  machinery  could  be 
taken  from  Wellington  to  Pilone  more  cheaply  by  wagon  than  by 
railway,  and  that  a  person  in  Upper  Hult  wishing  to  go  to  Masterton 
could  save  9  shillings  by  28  miles'  unnecessary  travel, — coming  14  miles 
to  Wellington  and  then  going  back  14  miles  past  his  own  door, 
instead  of  buying  his  ticket  direct. 

J.  S-  MacKeneie  was  against  the  bill.  "I  think  the  railways  are 
now  and  have  for  some  years  past  been  very  well  managed  indeed. 
Yet  there  is  dissatisfaction — the  trouble  is  that  railway  construction 
has  outrun  popiclation.  .  .  .  Wc  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
political  pressure,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  pressure 
is  always  exerted  in  the  wrong  direction.  Political  pressure  exercised 
on  successive  governments  has  in  the  main  done  good.  Political 
pressure  to  procure  the  construction  of  railways  may  be  very  bad, 
but  political  pressure  by  members  of  the  House  as  to  fares,  freights 
and  other  things  concerning  the  management  has  generally  been 
exerted  in  the  right  direction.  (Political  pressure  is  not  bad  per  se 
— if  open  and  manly  and  for  a  good  purpose  it  is  O.  K.)  If  because 
political  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  management  of  a 
huge  department  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  it  to  a  board,  you  have 
only  to  extend  the  argument  to  prove  that  the  whole  management 
of  the.  country  should  be  removed  from  the  Government. 

Stuarl-Menleath  said  the  railway  department  was  paying  too  much 
for  engines,— because  some  large  firm  has  an  influence  with  the 
Government  the  railways  give  £1,400  or  fl,5oo  for  engines  instead 
of  fi,ooo.  We  are  paying  £140  per  every  iioo  worth  of  locomotive 
material. 

''  Letvshant  said  (he  statements  of  Stuart- Menteath  were  incorrect  in 
et^fV  particular.  New  Zealand  locomotives  were  as  good  or  better 
\KCti  those  made  in  England  and  cost  only  27  per  cent  more  than  if 
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imported  (not  40  per  cent),  and  the  reason  for  that  was  the  price 
of  material  had  fallen  since  the  locomotives  were  contracted  for.  ,  .  . 
There  should  be  boards  to  investigate  grievances— that  would  stop 
questions  in  the  House  about  employees. 

Bruce  said  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  was  unreasonable,  but  there 
was  enough  to  show  the  roads  were  not  managed  as  they  should  be. 
The  fault  was  with  the  system.  There  would  be  more  economy  with 
a  board.  Government  administration  as  a  rule  was  expensive  and 
inefficient  when  carried  on  imder  high  political  pressure.  The  day  will 
come  when  the  railways  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  just 
as  the  highways  are. 

Fergus.  "Victorian  roads  made  4  per  cent  in  1881,  3  per  cent,  in 
1883,  2  per  cent  in  1884,  4  pc  cent  in  1885  and  4.18  per  cent  in  1886. 
They  are  worked  now  to  a  considerable  extent,  tho  not  entirely. 
free  from  political  control,  and  that  is  a  great  improvement  on  former 
conditions.  ...  It  is  impossible  for  the  Government  or  the  managers 
of  the  railways  to  discharge  a  drunken  or  incapable  work- 
man without  his  finding  some  honorable  member  to  assert  his  claim, 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  and  bring  the  matter  up  as 
one  oE  colonial  importance,"  (This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  the 
House  did  go  into  railway  details  more  than  was  wise  for  so  large 
a  board  of  directors,  with  so  many  other  properties  and  duties  to 
attend  to.  It  was  right  to  see  that  every  employee  had  full  justice 
done  him,  but  questions  of  dismissal  should  have  been  dealt  with  by 
special  tribunals  or  Appeal  Boards,  as  is  now  the  case.) 

Duncan.  "U  you  want  to  make  the  railways  pay,  there  is  no  need 
to  appoint  a  Board  to  raise  the  rates.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to 
settle  the  land  through  which  the   railways   run." 

Sir  George  Grey  said  :  "The  past  management  of  the  railways  has 
been  good.  Accidents  have  been  surprisingly  few.  And  the  attention 
of  the  public  servants  employed  on  the  railways  is  very  remarkable 
indeed.  I  am  acquainted  with  railways  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  I  have  seen  no  railways  with  a  more  respectable  class  of  officers 
than  the  railways  of  New  Zealand.  If  I  am  told  that  the  railways 
do  not  sufficiently  pay,  my  answer  is;  'The  real  question  is,  in 
what  manner  can  the  railways  be  made  most  serviceable  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  country?'  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  say  we 
must  look  only  to  profits  from  the  railways.  Our  real  duty  is  to 
render  them  serviceable  to  the  whole  community.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  if  we  cease  to  hold  the  railways  ourselves,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  we  should  lose  the  control  which  is  requisite  to  secure  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  community.  If  we  wefe  to  lose  control  of 
our  railways  we  should  injure  the  whole  population  of  New  Zealand, 
If  we  were  to  sell  them  we  should  deal  as  great  a  blow  at  the 
future  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  as  it  would  be  possible  for  our 
greatest  enemies  to  achieve,  and  I  think  by  taking  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  Parliament  we  should  achieve  the  same  object.  The  railways 
belot)g  to  the  whole  people  of  New  Zealand,     We   form  one  great 
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company  for  that  purpose.  What  I  long  to  see,  tho  of  course  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  it,  is  the  time  when  the  railways  will  be  worked 
at  almost  no  charge  whatever.  It  is  incalculable  how  this  would 
add  to  the  wealth  of  New  Zealand." 

Alkinion,  Premier,  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  con- 
struction, as  the  Board  was  not  to  construct  railways  unless  the 
work   were   specially   handed   over   to   them   by   order   in    Council. 

Taylor  and  Levesham  asked  protection  for  workingtnen  through  a 
provision  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  no  power  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages  except  with  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

A I  kin  ton.  "I  do  not  see  my  way  to  bring  down  such  a  clause 
as  that." 

Seddon  protested  that  a  measure  dealing  with  £15,000,000  ($75.- 
000,000)  worth  of  property  should  not  be  forced  through  Committee 
at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning  when  there  were  only  27  members 
present  (out  of  95).  "I  am  afraid  the  passing  of  this  bill  means  the 
reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  employees  on  our  railways,  which 
will  react  on  the  wages  of  other  workers,  and  that  it  also  means 
a  raise  in  the  tariff  on  fanners.  The  management  of  our  railways 
has  been  commendable,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration. 
The  public  will  suffer  by  the  change.  The  Reform  League  of  Auck- 
land has  protested.  The  bi!l  is  a  serious  blow  lo  ihe  progress  of  lliv 
Colony."* 

■TbiB  ilfbate  will   tw  found  In   llie   New  ZoaliiDd   IlHUBHrd.   Vol.   ba,  ii|i. 
238-1178,  et5W4.  092. 
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SUKFKAGE  AND  REPRKSENTATION. 

The  qualifications  for  voting  stated  iii  the  Constitution  Act 
iif  1S53,  related  to  age,  sex,  residence,  property,  nationality 
and  character,  and  they  were  all  necessary— if  a  person  lacked 
any  one  of  the  six  he  could  not  vote  either  for  Representatives 
or  Provincial  Cnuncilmen,  the  conditions  being  the  same  in 
both  cases.  The  voter  must  be  a  male,  21  years  old,  resident 
fi  months  in  the  district,  with  a  property  ([ualification  (either 
freehold,  leasehold  or  household,  of  specified  dignity),  and  not 
an  alien  or  a  criminal  of  high  degree.  lie  might  Ijc  an  idiot 
or  any  other  kind  of  fool  so  far  as  appears  by  the  Constitution, 
hut  lie-  must  not  lack  masculinity  nor  l>e  very  poor. 

In  local  elections  a  system  of  what  \vc  may  call  multiple 
sufTrajic  or  polvfi^amoiis  voting  was  developed  whereby  a  maii 
might  have  two,  three,  four  or  even  five  votes,  according  to  the 
amount  of  projierty  on  which  he  paid  taxes.  And  even  in 
national  elections  it  became  possible  for  a  rich  man  to  vote 
in  several  different  places  in  the  same  election, 

Four  of  the  eight  elemental  principles  indicated  above  have 
been  demolished.  It  is  no  liHiger  necessary  for  the  person 
who  wishes  to  have  the  franchise  to  be  born  a  man  or  even  a 
inascnitne,'  nor  to  obtain  a  projierty  qualification,  and  he  can- 
not have  more  than  one  vote  in  an  election  no  matter  how 
much  property  he  has,  but  he  nuist  have  a  sound  mind,  or 
rather  his  mind  must  not  Ir;  so  far  unsound  as  to  have  sub- 
jected hhn  to  a  convictitm  of  unsoundness.  The  steps  by  which 
the  franchise  has  been  extended  and  democratized  are  of  the 
ileepcst  interest. 

kKsniRvcF-:   madi-:  si  ri'n'iiiNt   wcnioiT   f'koi'kktv. 
The  first  step  in  the  extension  o'f  the  suffrage  was  to  decree 

'8pf  till?  Klii'lornl   Act  of  IRftS,   apBrrlbeil  ln>ri>(irtpr. 
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that  no  property  qualification  should  be  essential  to  a  vote  in 
the  flection  of  Representatives.  This  was  accomplished  by 
making  residence  a  sufficient  qualification  without  property, 
the  requisite  age,  sex,  nationality,  and  character  being  present 
of  course.  The  act  was  passed  in  1879  and  provided  that 
either  residence  or  property  should  entitle  a  man  t<j  vote  for 
Representative.-  The  intention  of  this  law  was  simply  to 
extend  the  suffrage  to  those  who  had  a  residence  but  no 
property  qualification,  but  it  made  the  mistake  of  retaining 
the  property  test  as  an  imicpciidciit  quahfication  li'itiioiit 
restriction. 


VX-ONE-VOTE. 


To  make  residence  a  sufticieiit  qualification  without  a  prop- 
erty attachment  was  all  right,  but  the  retention  of  the 
property  qualification  as  an  independent  alternative  without 
limitation,  left  a  man  free  lo  register  and  vote  in  several  dif- 
ferent districts  or  electorates.  He  could  vote  in  one  place  as 
a  resident,  and  in  other  places  as  a  propOrt\'  holder, 
.\n  enterprising  citizen  willing  to  travel  a  htlle  on  election 
day,  ccnild  vote  in  as  many  di,>;tricts  as  he  had  pniperty  of  the 
value  reciuired  for  re.y;istration.  A  rich  man  with  wings  could 
have  voted  all  over  the  con-nionwealth.  Xa.sby  used  to  .say 
that  he  voted  only  4  limes  for  ".Mick  I.ellan ;"  he  didn't  approve 
of  the  nomination.  A  New  Zealand  jiolitician  could  have  done 
lietter  than  that  without  violation  of  law.  The  multiple 
registration  that  took  place  un<ler  this  condition  of  things  and 
the  practise  of  allowing  a  rich  man  several  votes,  awakened  an 
earnest  sentiment  again.si  plutocracy  in  the  halliit,  which  led 
to  the  enactment  in  1881J  of  the  cnie- man -one- vote  principle 
as  a  part  of  the  national  ek^ction  laws. 

Thus  equal  niaidiood  suffrage  was  established  and  another 
of  the  great  i>rinci]iles  for  which  (irey  had  contended  was 
carried  into  effect  under  a  t'onservaiive  government. 
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ment  first  brought  in  a  sclicme  fur  proportional  represeiUation  which 
provided  for  only  one  vote  to  one  man  and  gave  one  man's  vote  the 
same  weight  as  anoihcr'-s  and  ihe  Ministry  pushed  the  bill  till  it 
f^ined  considerable  support,  when  ihey  withdrew  it  and  told  their 
own  supporters  that  if  it  went  to  a  division  the  Government  would 
vote  against  its  owri  measure. 

In  place  of  the  proportional  bill,  the  Government  substituted  a 
representation  act  reducing  the  number  of  rep  resell  tai  Ives  (excluding 
Maoris)  from  yi  (o  70  and  subtracting  25  per  cent  from  the  city 
population  in  estimating  the  representation  to  which  Ihey  should  be 
entitled.  Under  this  arrangement  75  people  in  the  country  would 
be  equal  to  100  in  the  city— an  advantage  of  zVA  per  cent,  for  the 
country  districts.  This  bill  created  a  perfect  furore  in  Parliament 
and  throughout  the  Colony,  and  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  memorable 
"stonewalls"  that  ever  look  place  in  the  House.  It  lasted  three 
weeks,  the  city  members  fighting  steadfastly  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  country  members,  who  represented  in  large  degree  (under 
the  plural  voting  then  in  vogue)  the  big  landholders  of  the  rural 
districts. 

Premier  Alkininn,  in  replying  to  attacks  upon  his  course,  said  he 
believed  in  the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representation;  it  was 
a  great  principle  aud  would  be  in  force  in  New  Zealand  within  a 
lifetime,  but  it  could  not  he  carried  at  this  session  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  only  introduced  the  bill  to  get  it  debated. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  city  electoral  power,  the  Premier  said;  "The 
town  voter  has  enormous  advantages  it)  the  press  of  the  cities,  in 
the  readiness  with  which  constituents  can  get  at  their  representatives 
and  representatives  get  at  them.  Country  voters,  unable  to  combine 
and  cxpre.'is  their  opinions  in  concert,  are  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
They  cannot  make  themselves  felt  iu  Parbamcnt  and  so  should  have 
additional  representatives."' 

5iV  George  Grey  said ;  "It  means  the  ptilting  of  the  top  .stone  on 
a  sy.slem  of  representation  which  takes,  or  will  take,  from  the 
iuhabilants  of  New  Zealand  a  very  large  part  of  their  voting  power. 
and  will  place  them  in  the  hands  of  tho>^c  great  landlords  who  occupy 
the  vast  estates  of  this  country.  It  was  proposed  to  introduce  the 
Hare  system,  under  which  there  would  have  been  one  vote  for  one 
ntan.  Great  delight  tilled  the  minds  of  many.  Honorable  gentlemen 
know  how  long  we  have  striven  to  put  an  cud  lo  Ibis  plurality  of 
voles,  how  often  we  have  nearly  gained  our  object,  how  frequently 
we  have  been  disappointed,  and  have  fotind  that  owing  to  gentlemen 
being  able  to  exercise  6  or  7  or  perhaps  8  votes  in  the  same  election, 
i.  c,  to  vote  in  a  number  of  different  poUing  places^they  have  been 
able  to  turn  Ihe  scales  in  a  vast  number  of  elections  throughout  the 
country.  We  thought  that  the  Premier  at  last,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his   power,    had   determined   to    strike    these    fetters    from    us.     .     .     . 
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But  there  is  no  clause  of  one- man -one- vote  in  this  bill.  The  system 
is  to  be  founded  on  the  electoral  system  of  boroughs  and  municipalities. 
All  members  know  the  numbers  (of  votes)  given  in  munici  pail  ties 
(i  to  5  votes  according  to  property),  but  within  the  counties  one 
man  may  have  45  votes  as  against  the  single  vote  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  tlie  place.  There  may  be  several  such  men.  The 
great  estates,  with  a  magnitude  unknown  in  any  country  but  New 
Zealand/"  must  rule  under  such  a  system. 

Batlance  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  reduce  the  members  from  9t 
to  70.  Enlarging  the  districts  and  increasing  the  expense  of  candidates 
would  tend  to  prevent  poor  men  getting  into  the  House,  and  limit 
effective  candidacy  to  men  of  means.  "The  Premier  argued  that  in 
the  small  boroughs  there  is  not  the  same  power  of  organization  or 
the  same  amount  of  political  life  as  in  the  large  cities.  There  he 
is  mistaken.  We  have  more  intense  political  life  and  more  hotly- 
contested  elections  in  the  small  boroughs,  and  there  is  a  very  keen 
interest  also  in  the  rural  districts.'" 


Tne  ACT  OF  1889. 

The  Representation  Act  of  1889  as  finally  passed  provided 
that  no  one  should  vote  in  more  than  one  electorate,*  and  that 
in  computing  population  for  the  election  of  the  white  repre- 
sentatives, 28  per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  population  out- 
.side  of  any  city,  borough  or  town  district  having  over  2,000 
population.  The  total  population  of  the  Colony  (other  than 
-Maoris),  with  the  addition  just  stated,  having  been  ascer- 
tained, was  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of  members  (70}'  and 
the  quotient  formed  the  quota.  The  four  city  districts  {which 
have  3  members  each)  are  so  defined  as  to  have  stibslantially 


'N.  /,    llarwBrd,  Vol.  04,  pp.  Oai-G^iS. 

"  N.  Z.    Hansard,  Vol,  04,  pu,  643-C4C. 

*  Altho  the  Atkinson  OoTcniiDeDt  had  put  the  une-msn-onv-voCe  principle 
Id  one  at  the  bllU  th«y  bnd  Introduced,  they  left  It  duC  of  the  Representation 
Aet  thej  reallj  Intended  to  poss,  and  the  new  pilndple  wbb  carried  by  Grej  and 
Uallance  with  their  Liberal  followers  and  a  number  of  liberal-minded  Con- 
servatlveB.  Beeves  says:  "The  Opposltlou  of  18S9-1SJI0  (i.  e.,  the  Llberalsl 
had  always  aupported  Sir  George  Grey  In  bla  eltorta  to  widen  tbe  (ranchlse, 
•■ITiirla  which  Id  ISHD.were  Anally  crowned  by  (be  naln  of  one-man -one-vote,'" 
{"Long  White  Cloud,"  p.  360.      See  section  dealing  with  the  electoral  laws  af 


near  middle  of  Qrst  column; 
act  of  1900.  taking  effect  at  t 
represen  tat  Ives  1b  Increased  ti 
■  total  of  80  Id  tbe  House. 
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3  times  the  quota,  and  the  58  country  districts  are  so  arranged 
that  each  has  a  population,  which,  with  28  per  cent  added,  will 
substantially  equal  the  quota.' 


'  ThlB  advBQUse  was  flrat  sruited  the  country  dlatrlcts  prior  to  188T. 
In  tbat  ;»r  the  conceBsloD  waa  reduced  to  18  per  cent ;  In  1889  It  was  made 
2S  per  cent.  In  11)00  Mr.  Ell  Introduced  a  propoBsl  to  redace  tbe  conceaaloQ 
trom  £8  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  bnt,  after  diacOBBlon  of  tbe  matter,  be  him- 
self concluded  "tbere  was  more  in  tbe  arguments  for  28  per  cent  than  he  bad 
realised."  the  conntr;  members  being  entitled  to  a  substantial  concesalon  OD 
account  of  tbe  scattered  population  ol  the  rural  dlBtrlcts,  and  Che  concession 
remains  £8  per  ccnL  {N.  Z.  Hansard.  Vol  IIT.  p.  lOT ;  Year  Book,  1B02, 
p.  310.) 
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DIRECT  NOMINATIONS. 

A  STKOSG  ADDITION  TO  THE  ALPHABETIC  BALLOT. 

In  earlier  years  as  we  have  seai,  nominations  even  for  Repre- 
sentatives were  made  and  seconded  vocally  at  an  assembly  of 
the  voters  of  the  district.  But  since  the  Act  of  September, 
1890,  Representatives  are  nominated  by  petition  in  writing, 
signed  by  two  or  more  voters  of  the  district  and  transmitted 
with  the  candidate's  assent  and  a  $50  deposit  to  the  Returning 
Officer,  who  immediately  publishes  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates. Each  candidate  must  be  nominated  on  a  separate  paper, 
which  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Returning  Officer  at  least 
7  days  before  the  polling  day.  The  candidate  may  send  his 
assent  to  the  Returning  Officer  by  mail  or  telegraph,  or  affix 
it  to  the  nomination  paper.  The  deposit  of  $50  that  must 
accompany  the  nomination  petition  is  held  till  after  the  election, 
and  if  the  nominee  does  not  get  one-tenth  as  many  votes  as  the 
lowest  successful  candidate  the  money  is  forfeited  to  the  public 
treasury.'     This  shuts  out  frivolous  and  trifling  nominations. 

The  nominations  are  in  the  simple  form:  "We,  the  under- 
signed electors  for  the  Electoral  district  of  ,  do 
hereby  nominate  R.  J.  S.,  of  (residence  and  occupa- 
tion) ,  with  his  consent,  as  a  candidate  at  the  elec- 
tion of  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  aforesaid  electoral  district." 

If  no  more  candidates  are  nominated  in  the  district  than 
there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  nominations  are  regarded  as 
satisfactory  all  round  and  the  candidates  are  declared  elected 
without  a  ballot.  This  saves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  poll 
where  the  people  are  united.  In  the  general  election  of  1899 
there  were  three  districts  out  of  62  in  which  there  were  no 

■F.lm-toral  Act.  Snitemlier  3.  isno.  Provlalons  rpncaled  In  the  Electoral 
Act  of  18D3:  and  agalD  Id  tbe  coDaolIdaUon  act  of  1002. 
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competing  nominations,  and  R.  J.  Seddon,  J.  McKenzie  and 
W.  R.  Russell  were  declared  elected  without  a  vote,  each  being 
the  only  nominee  in  his  district.  If  more  candidates  are  nomi- 
nated than  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  the 
district,  a  ballot  follows. 

HEARING    AND    QUESTIONING    CANDIDATES. 

The  nominations  arc  usually  made  some  time  before  the 
voting  day,  and  the  candidates  go  about  the  district  and  meet 
and  address  the  electors  in  all  parts  of  it.  No  candidate  would 
stand  any  chance  of  election  who  failed  to  give  the  people  he 
wished  to  represent  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  him 
and  ask  him  questions  about  his  attitude  on  issues  likely  to 
come  before  the  next  Parliament.  By  the  time  election  day 
arrives  every  voter  has  had  a  chance  of  hearing  the  opinions 
of  all  the  candidates  on  all  questions  of  public  interest  involved 
in  the  election ;  and  has  had  an  opportunity  of  asking  in  public 
meeting  any  question  he  likes,  and  of  judging  the  ability, 
honesty,  motives,  and  general  character  of  the  candidates  by 
their  answers. 

The  voters  use  these  privileges  with  earnestness,  endeavor- 
ing to  select  the  best  man  to  represent  their  district,  carry  out 
their  principles  and  guard  their  interests. 

NO  BOSS  OR  MACHINE,  CAUCTl'S  OR  CONVENTION,  PARTY  FUND  OR 
PARTY    BALLOT, 

There  is  no  boss  or  party  machine  to  nominate  and  push  the 
election  of  men  who  will  act  as  tools  of  the  combine.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  for  any  one  from  outside  the  district  to  interfere, 
by  an  address  or  otherwise,  between  the  candidates  and  the 
people,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  some  large  and  burning 
issue.  There  is  no  organized  party,  except  in  Parliament. 
There  are  no  spoils  of  office  and  no  party  funds.  The  voters 
investigate  and  discuss  men  and  issues  on  their  merits,  and 
when  they  go  to  vote  each  one  is  given  a  ballot  which  is  simply 
a  list  of  the  candidates  in  alphabetical  order  without  description 
or  comment  to  indicate  that  they  belong  to  any  party'  or  pos- 
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sess  any  particular  views,  and  the  voter  strikes  out  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  he  does  not  wish  to  vote  for,  leainng  only 
one  name  on  the  paper,  except  in  the  four  city  electorates 
which  have  three  members  each  and  every  elector  may  vote 
for  three  candidates. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  system 
of  direct  nominations  and  non-partisan  elections.  It  enables 
New  Zealand  to  put  her  best  men  in  Parliament.  There  is  no 
complaint  that  men  of  high  character  stand  aloof  from  poli- 
tics because  its  odor  is  not  good,  or  that  such  men  cannot  be 
elected  because  they  are  unwilling  to  be  the  tools  of  the 
machine.  The  Parliaments  of  New  Zealand  are  made  up  of 
men  who  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  represent  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  the  people.  In  local  government  direct  nomina- 
tions prevail  in  America  wherever  the  New  England  town 
meeting  is  in  vogue,  but  in  state  elections  our  people  have  long 
since  lost  the  privilege  of  direct  action,'  and  the  caucuses  and 
conventions  that  have  taken  its  place  have  proved  to  be  excel- 
lent inventions  for  preventing  the  free  choice  of  candidates  by 
the  people  and  securing  the  mastery  to  party  leaders  and 
bosses  who  know  how  to  fix  the  slates. 

VOTING   BY    MAIL. 

Seamen,  sheep  shearers  and  commercial  travelers  registered 
in  any  district  may  get  an  "Elector's  Right"  or  certificate  of 
registration  from  the  registrar,  and  can  then  vote  from  any 
part  of  the  Colony  by  letter. 

A  commercial  traveler,  for  example,  applies  to  the  Post- 
master at  any  post-office,  presents  his  certificate  and  gets  a 
ballot  paper  filled  up  by  the  Postmaster  with  the  names  of  the 
candidates  in  the  applicant's  district.  The  postal  voter  then 
marks  the  ballot  and  mails  it.  The  Postmaster  notes  on  the 
voter's  certificate  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of  his  franchise,  and 
each  day  from  the  issue  of  the  writ  to  the  closing  of  the  poll 
the  Postmaster  telegraphs  to  the  various  districts  how  many 
ballots  have  been  asked  for  and  the  numbers  of  the  Voting 


made  charter,  tht  adopllim  of  which  \n  to  he  vutpil  on  l>y  the  people  Sc|it. 
2S.  1003.  It  la  provided  tbst  ballou  In  city  elecMoDa  aball  be  simple  alphabetic 
llsti  of  the  candldatea,  without  party  dealEDatlon. 

•A  revival  of  direct  action  la  taking  place  onder  the  recent  prlmapy  elec- 
tion lawa  of  a  Tew  States. 
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Rights  used.  Soanitii  apply  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at 
any  port  of  the  Colony  and  go  through  similar  motions.*  This 
saves  the  ballot  to  many  who  might  otherwise  frequently  lose 
it,  because  their  business  calls  them  much  from  home. 

Efforts  in  later  years  to  extend  the  postal  voting  system  to 
targe  classes  of  voters  in  connection  with  woman  suffrage, 
the  referendum  movement,  etc.,  have  failed  through  fear  of  the 
i'onsc<iucnces  of  any  larfje  break  in  the  safeguards  of  the  ballot 
svstem. 


ravFlers ;  Ho.  54  o[  the  BBme  j-ear,  shearers,  aad  No.  49,   1S06.  sbeep  mi 

By  No.  1,701  of  the  Acts  of  Victoria  for  1»00  anyone  who  resides  6  ml 
r  more  from  tlic  nearest  polllni;  boolh.  or  who  has  reason  to  belleTe  be  w 
e  a  miles  awaj  froDi  )t  on  voting  day.  amy  apply  for  a  postal  ballot  n 
Dte  by  mall.      New  South  Wales  also  has  voting  by  post. 

Such  a  plan  In  our  own  country  would  Dot  only  be  of  beaellt  to  comm< 
lal  travelers  and  seamen  and  workmen  away  from  borne,  but  would  save  t 
lodas  from  Washington  due  to  otnce  holders  going  to  their  various  atatea 
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Bargaining  with  natives,  clii-ap  land  regulations  and  the 
laihire  to  adopt  and  maintain  the  vital  dements  of  the  land 
proposals  of  Vogel,  Grey,  and  ISallance,  gave  the  speculators 
and  mono|X)lists  ample  opportunities  to  ninicr  the  soil,  and 
ihey  improved  their  chances  with  a  vigor  that  made  the  land 
situation  in  New  Zealand  more  severe  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
Europe  or  America.  By  1890  the  concentration  of  land  owner- 
ship had  reached  an  astonishing  pass.  More  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  had  no  land — only  14  per  cent  of  the  white 
lK)pulation  were  landholders,'  and  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
land  holders  or  J^  of  i  per  cent  of  the  people,  owned  over 
half  of  the  areas  and  values  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  while 
a  little  more  than  1  i>er  cent  of  the  lanilowners  possessed  40 
per  cent  of  the  realty  values.  Six  companies  having  estates 
of  150,000  acres  or  more  each,  held  1,321.000  acres  of  real 
property  worth  $13,000,000. 

Nearly  4/5  of  the  land  possessed  by  white  holders  was  in  the 
hands  of  monopolists  and  speculators— 1.2.000.000  acres  in  big 
pastoral  leases  and  10,500,000  acres  out  tif  the  19,500.000  that 
had  been  alienatcfl.'  ^^()re  than  7,000,000  acres  of  freehold 
and  3,500.000  of  leasehold,  including  much  of  the  best  land 
in  the  Colony,  were  held  by  584  owners,  none  of  whom  pos- 
sessed less  than  5,000  acres,  and  whose  average  holding 
was  ahont  12,000  acres  of  freehold  and  5,800  acres  of  lease- 
hold, or  a  total  of  17,800  acres  apiece. '     This  was  exclusive  of 


'  CcDSUB  of  .\prll,  I.Stn, 

'  Tbe  XtrgfT  pun  vC  llils  nutii  t'UiilinU  uf  luuil  lu  r>'n 
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the  great  pastoral  leases  the  right  to  the  fee  simple  of  which 
had  not  been  parted  with  by  the  State.  Of  these  big  nm 
holders,  13  had  165  runs  covering  2,541,000  acres,  with  nearly 
r,ooo,ooo  sheep,  but  very  few  human  inhabitants.  The  con- 
flict between  the  settlers  and  the  big  Crown  tenants  was  no 
longer  the  hottest  part  of  the  agrarian  controversy.  The  pass- 
ing of  vast  areas  of  the  more  tempting  and  better-waterctl 
pastures  into  the  hands  of  great  freeholders  had  shifted  the 
heart  of  the  battle.  The  old  antagonism  was  diverted  to  the 
freeholders,  and  well  it  might  be,  with  7,000,000  out  of  the 
12,500.000  acres  of  freehold,  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
584  monopolists  above  mentioned. 

Taking  all  titles  it  is  said  that  1,615  l^"''  holders  had  18,000- 
000  acres ;'  107  persons  owned  land  of  the  value  of  $35,000,000, 
and  II  lioldors  had  land  worth  $24,000,000.  This  in  a  nation 
nf  626,000  people,  with  only  $450,000,000  of  realty,  land, 
buil(ling.s  and  improvements  all  told,  was  certainly  an  enor- 
mons  concentration  of  landed  wealth." 


iho  mnvlng  mor*  Kj.iwly  In  iatn  )-<nr»,  was  stlli  In  pronrpSB.  ami  from  18ST  tn 
IHlKi  HLWfulaUun  tud  monoiiiily  bnlltlln(t  were  spPclally  favored. 

If  we  iIlvLile  ttie  efnma  flgiirps  of  ISDl  Into  classeti,  (reatlDK  the  SS-t 
holilfFH  mcnlloned  In  Ilie  test  as  I'lasa  1,  wa  find  CIhbb  2,  nmnlBtlng  of  LOTfi 
persona.  posReKSid  of  3.42n,iH)()  acrps.  In  aresB  nf  1,000  to  T<flm  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  It  freehold,  wbne  (he  41,518  peraona  of  Class  3  bad  6,508,000  acrni. 
In  areas  from  I  to  I.ODO  acres,  :ii;..in5  of  tbem  being  between  1  acre  aad  320 
arreit.  Itelciw  all  thene  wan  a  hirKe  class  (alwnt  4H,UIJ0)  holdlDR  less  Chan 
1  acre  <nrh:  ami  lower  yet  n  aUll  larger  class  IiavluR  no  land  at  nil.  Tbe 
mass  of  tbe  |iFn|)le  had  either  no  Innil  or  none  worth  speaking  of;  T  per 
cent  In  Claiis  n  had  an  arrrHKe  of  TH  acna  eacb  (00  per  cent  freehold)  :  a 
c|iiar(er  of  1  per  cent  In  rlsHu  :;  bad  nn  average  of  2.000  acren  apiece;  .'iM4 
hiildera  had  an  averaiii'  ut  IT.niHi  arreu  each,  and  Q  companies  held  an  averaKi' 
of  -liD.WM  acreu  eniti. 

•Sir  George  (irey,  in  Parllnnient.  Ififll  ;  1.013  holders  were  In  poaaeaiion 
of  IH.OOO,niiO  ucrrB,  while  lOO.OiHi  peiiiiie  owiipied  less  tlian  :nt0.onu  acres. — 
l,nir)  land  holders.  In  a  population  of  0;;«.IMIO,  held  18.000,000  acres  out  of 
:i3,O00.000  total  In  the  hands  of  the  people. 

■Tbe  Bgurea  given  by  varloua  authorities  In  respect  to  land  congestion  do 
not  always  tally  with  ench  other,  but  all  Ihe  data  enforce  the  conclHBlon  that 
(and  monopoly  had  reai'lied  sBtiniiidlng  proportions,  and  tliat  In  the  Important 
pi.lnt. 

Tbe  differences  of  detail  the  nCiident  will  m^et  with  Id  comparing  the 
different  auurces  of  Inforninllfin  arise  In  large  part  from  the  varying  hbp  of 
the  words  "owner,"  '"holder."  etc.  and  reference  to  different  groupa  of  liold- 
Hometlmes  tbe  paHtornI  licenses  are  Ineluded :  sometimes  only  free- 
"'  "     "■  ■'  ....    g|ong_     Somellmes 

Vov  example.  In  IROl  the  number  of  rural 
freeholds  (Chose  outside  city  and  town  dlstrlclH).  excluding  botdlnps  under  n 
arrea,  was  3N.n:ir>;  the  holdings,  freehold  and  leaaebold  (excluding  poslun' 
leases),  o(  1  acre  or  more  numbered  4;t.77T,  and  the  total  number  of  owners, 
lowD  and  country  bnldin).')!  of  nil  )<1zpb.  was  Ol.^iOl.  Besides  ihla.  there  were 
something  like  l,oOO  big  pastorsl  runs,  corerine  about  12,000,000  acres,  and 
■t.'iO  small  graelng  runs,  covering  over  500,000  acres.  The  flgurea  of  occupn- 
tliiD  must  also  be  dlRtlngulsheil  from  tbe  Bgures  of  ownership  and  holdings. 
Krmr*  are  soineilroes  made  In  copying  and  printing  and  In  Investigation. 
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Thousands  o{  acres  were  kept  in  idleness,  unimproved  and 
held  only  for  speculation,  and  other  thousands  were  occupied 
by  a  few  sheep,  while  multitudes  of  men  were  without  homes 
or  land  on  which  to  raise  a  subsistence.  Would-be  settlers, 
in  search  of  homes  and  farms,  would  pass  here  a  tract  of 
75,000  acres  of  the  best  land  with  a  population  of  only  29  men, 
women  and  children ;  and  there  another  tract  of  250,000  acres 
of  good  land  with  only  65  people.  There  were  already  more 
farmers  in  New  Zealand  who  were  tenants  than  farmers  who 
were  free  from  the  private  landlord,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  owned  their  lands  were  under  the  yoke  of  the  mortgage — 
58  per  cent  of  them  were  mortgaged  so  heavily  that  their 
interest,  was  equivalent  to  a  rack-rent.  The  tenants  also  were 
paying  ruinous  rates.  Mr.  McKenzie  pointed  to  places  in  his 
own  district  where  tenants  were  paying  rents  at  the  rate  of 
250  per  cent  on  the  price  paid  the  government  for  the  land. 
Such  tenants  in  good  seasons  could  just  pull  through;  bad 
seasons  meant  ruin  for  them  and  the  tradesmen  and  business 
people  dependent  on  them. 

For  twenty  years  and  more  the  land  question  was  the  matter 
of  chief  moment  in  the  Colwiy's  politics.  Franchise  extension, 
labor  laws,  liquor  reform  and  finance  have  occupied  from  seats 
at  times,  but  the  land  question  has  been  the  burning  and  per- 
sistent issue  in  Parliament  since  1882,  and  the  paramount 
subject  of  discussion  among  the  people  since  Grey's  campaign 
in  1876.  Yet  so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  the  land  monop- 
olists that  nothing  substantial  was  accomplished  till  after  the 
flood  tide  of  Liberal  Labor  ballots  had  swept  them  practically 
out  of  politics. 

Besides  the  land  monopoly,  a  money  ring,  timber  ring,  ship- 
ping tnist,  and  other  combines,  were  developed  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  addition  to  all  this,  producers  were  crushed 
for  many  years  beneath  the  growing  pressure  of  falling  prices. 
The  almost  continuous  fall  of  prices  in  the  world's  markets 


Bv*D  the  Government  docnmentB,  from  which  most  of  our  flgureB  are  taken, 
■re  Dot  atiTBTS  In  bnrmnny.  For  example,  the  paatoral  tenants  do  not  return 
to  the  pQuinerfttorB  o(  Ihe  eensua  or  the  Agricultural  Department  nesrlj  ao 
many  acrea  as  the  number  on  which  Ihey  pay  rent  to  the  Government,  ao  that 
the  tables  baBed  on  these  returns  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  Land  Depart- 
inent.  NevertheleBa,  aa  a  rule  the  reader  who  cornea  acroas  two  slatementa 
that  do  not  seem  to  agree  will  flnfl  that  eHch  Is  aubatantlally  true  In  refer- 
ence to  ttie  field  the  writer  bad  In  mind.  There  Is  no  conflict  on  the  main 
'  proiioiltion  of  congealed  ownerablp  of  lend,  nor  In  respect  to  the  584  hoidera 
or  the  other  moat  Tltal  data  In  this  Ud«. 
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from  1870  to  the  middle  of  the  last  decade,  sent  wave  after 
wave  of  depression  throughout  the  civiHzed  world,  and  tho 
New  Zealand  fared  better  than  many  countries,  her  people 
suffered  much.  The  cultivators  raised  more  and  more  produce, 
but  they  got  less  and  less  for  it.  Rent  and  interest  stayed 
where  they  were,  while  prices  fell,  and  the  mortgaged  fanner 
and  the  merchant  doing  business  on  borrowed  capital  could  not 
meet  tbeir  liabilities.  Many  were  the  failures  and  many  the 
men  thrown  out  of  work,  "The  workingnian  able  to  get 
neither  land  nor  work  had  to  become  a  tramp.  The  roads  were 
marched  by  sturdy  men  crowding  in  from  the  country  to  the 
cities.  There  were  problems  of  strikes,  unemployed  in  town 
and  country,  overcrowding,  dear  money,  idle  factories,  stag- 
nant markets  and  unjust  taxation."  The  uncivilized  Maoris 
who  owned  New  Zealand  before  the  white  man  came,  held 
their  lands  in  common  and  worked  them  for  the  common 
bene6t,  so  that  no  one  was  ever  in  want ;  but  civilization  had  put 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  and  left  every  man  to 
look  out  for  himself,  so  that  many  were  landless  and  in  want' 
The  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon  {now  Premier)  thus  describes  the 
condition  to  which  things  had  come:  "We  had  soup  kitchens. 
shelter  sheds,  empty  houses,  men  out  of  work,  women  and  chil- 
dren wanting  bread.  This  was  how  we  found  New  Zealand  in 
1890.  It  was  to  be  a  country  where  the  few  were  to  be  wealthy 
and  the  many  were  to  be  degraded  and  poverty  stricken." 
There  was  plenty  of  idle  land,  abundance  of  idle  capital  and 
quantities  of  idle  labor,  but  these  three  factors  of  production 
could  not  be  brought  together  because  of  monopoly — monopoly 
of  land,  monopoly  of  capital,  and  monopoly  of  government  by 
the  land  and  moneyed  interests — the  greatest  monopoly  of  all. 
The  harder  the  times  and  the  more  the  laborer  needed  work, 
the  harder  he  found  it  was  to  get  it ;  and  the  deeper  grew  the 
necessity  of  farmers,  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  money, 
the  more  difficult  it  was  to  secure  and  the  higher  the  rates  of 
interest  soared.  When  times  were  good  and  the  fanner  could 
easily  meet  his  obligations,  interest  was  low  and  prices  high; 
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but  in  periods  of  distress  when  a  little  money  was  a  matter  of 
life  ami  death,  prices  went  down  and  interest  went  up  in  a 
balloon.  And  strangest  fact  of  all,  the  common  people  held  in 
their  hands,  the  whole  time,  an  easy  remedy  for  all  these  ills, 
through  the  use  of  their  powers  of  direct  nomination  and  the 
ballot. 


■.  SOUTHWHST  COAST. 
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THE  POUTICAL  REVOLUTION. 

A    New    Force    in    Politics.      Orcanizhd   Laror   at   thk 

Ballot  Rox. 

i'armerti  and   workincmen    uniting   for   the   election  of 

liberal  representatives 

after  defeat  of  the  workingmen    in   a  great  strike. 

Capital  Won  the  Strike,  hut  Lost  the  Election. 

The  year  1890  was  the  focal  point  of  many  powerful  influ- 
ences. First:  The  feeling  that  something  was  radically  wrong. 
induced  by  the  growth  of  monopoly  and  the  experience  of 
industrial  depression  in  a  young  and  vigorous  colony,  liad  been 
intensified  to  the  bursting  point  of  political  action  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Colony  had  lost  population — one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  could  befall  it,  for  population  is  the  life  blood 
and  the  salvation  of  a  small  colony  in  a  big  country,  especially 
where  there  is  a  large  debt.  From  1885  to  1890,  twenty 
thousand  people  left  New  Zealand;  that  was  the  excess  of 
departures  over  arrivals  in  that  time.  Depression  aggravated 
by  a  large  decrease  of  expenditure  on  public  works,  together 
with  the  accumulating  difficulties  that  confronted  a  poor  man 
.seeking  to  build  a  home  and  support  himself  on  the  land,  resuhed 
in  a  large  migration  of  the  laboring  classes.  It  was  not  a  flitting 
of  travelers  to  visit  other  lands  and  then  return.  It  was  a  trans- 
IKJrtation  or  transplantation  of  homes.  The  pressure  of  land 
and  money  monopoly  with  falling  prices  and  discouraged  in- 
dustry reached  such  a  pass  that  the  tide  of  population  turned, 
going  out  instead  of  coming  in.  The  unemployed  problem  rose 
to  the  overflow,  and  working  people  went  overseas  from  a 
population  of  600,000  in  a  land  where  20  millions  and  more 
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could  live  in  comfort  under  just  conditions,  A  country,  easily 
capable  of  sustaining  more  than  thirty  times  the  population  it 
possessed,  witnessed  the  astounding  spectacle  of  an  exodus  of 
vigorous  and  indnstrious  people  because  they  could  not  get 
homes  or  work. 

Second:  Ideas  of  land  nationalization,  the  rights  of  labor, 
government  aid  to  the  unemployed,  abolition  of  private  monop- 
oly, political  and  industrial  equalization,  etc.,  had  developed 
to  the  motor  point  in  a  people  of  high  intelligence  and  boundless 
energy.  The  seeds  sown  by  Vogel,  Grey,  Stout,  and  Ballance, 
had  foimd  good  soil,  and  the  crop  was  ready  for  harvest. 
Events  year  after  year  had  emphasized  and  enforced  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Liberal  leaders.  Ballauce's  land-value  tax  had 
shown  the  farmers  that  exemption  of  improvements  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  all  but  the  wealthy  owners,  and  his  settlement 
policy  had  shown  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  placing  idle 
labor  on  the  land.  Hundreds  of  workingmen  living  in  soup 
kitchens  and  shelter  sheds,  while  millions  of  acres  of  splendid 
land  lay  idle  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  was  not  a  sight  to 
quiet  the  nerves.'  The  working  people  made  New  Zealand  rich, 
but  the  best  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  absentees,  and  not 
merely  absentees,  but  absentee  corporaticms,  who  did  not  put 
a  stroke  of  living  work  into  the  country  and  had  bought  their 
holdings  for  a  song.  A  wave  of  socialistic  and  labor  sentiment 
swept  into  the  nation  from  Europe  and  America.  Henry 
George  made  a  lecture  tour  in  Australia  in  the  early  months 
of  1^0,  an<l  the  air  was  full  of  the  land-tax  and  the  ringing 
claim  that  labor  produces  all  wealth  and  therefore  should  have 
it  all. 

Third:  The  Trade  Unions  had  developed  as  strong  an 
organization  as  the  circumstances  of  so  new  and  rural  a  nation 
would  permit.  Years  of  patient  labor  had  been  devoted  to  the 
extension  and  solidification  of  the  movement  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Unions  contemplated  both  industrial  and 
|H)litical  action.  The  men  were  prepared  to  stand  together  for 
the  rights  of  labor  in  conference  and  contest  with  capital,  and 
at  the  ballot  box. 

Fourth:  The  utter  rout  of  the  labor  forces  in  the  great  mari- 
time strike  of  1890  drove  the  Trade  Unionists  to  the  ballot, 
not  merely  with  a  keen  desire  to  offset  their  defeat  by  political 
successes,  but  with  a  feeling  that  the  ballot  was  the  last  resort 
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and  the  only  sure  reliance  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culties. 

Fifth:  John  Ballance,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Par- 
liament was  a  man  of  high  character  and  vigorous  mind,  who 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  and  workingmen.  Bal- 
lance and  his  colleagues  and  followers  had  always  been  friendly 
to  labor  and  had  stood  with  George  Grey  in  the  effort  to  widen 
and  equalize  the  franchise,  and  secure  an  equitable  land  policy. 
Here  was  a  ready-made  Party,  therefore,  with  which  the  labor 
organizations  could  throw  in  their  lot,  with  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  fair  treatment. 

Stjrtk:  The  tax  laws  were  very  unjust  to  the  small  farmers 
and  traders.  Improvements  were  taxed,  so  that  a  fanner  who 
cultivated  and  developed  his  estate  had  frequently  to  pay  4  and 
5  tiints  the  tax  that  was  levied  on  unimproved  land.  The 
monopolist  holding  land  on  speculation  paid  little.  The  farmer 
clearing,  building,  and  planting  paid  much.  This  taxing  of 
farm  improvement  was  exceedingly  unpopular  amongst  the 
smaller  farmers.  They  felt  bitterly  that  for  every  year's  hard 
work  improving  their  little  properties  their  taxes  were  added  to 
at  the  next  assessment,  while  the  speculator's  tax  remained  the 
same.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  also  found  the  tax  un- 
just. It  hit  them  as  hard  in  bad  years  as  in  good.  The  man 
whose  property  brought  him  in  nothing  paid  as  much  tax  as 
the  man  whose  property  was  remunerative,  and  the  professional 
man  paid  nothing  no  matter  how  large  his  income.  The  unjust 
discriminations  of  the  property-tax  were  thorns  in  the  sides  of 
multitudes  of  farmers  and  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
feeling  ran  high  against  land  monopoly,  higher  still  against 
absentee  ownership,  and  highest  of  all  against  the  property-tax, 
while  underneath,  less  noisy  but  hardly  less  vigorous  than  the 
land  question  and  the  tax,  were  the  claims  of  labor,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  feeling  that  swept  everything  before  it  in  the 
unions. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  election  of  1890  was  the 
first  election  of  Representatives  under  the  combination  of  a 
practical  manhood  suffrage  and  the  one-man -one- vote  principle. 
with  direct  nominations  and  the  alphabetic  ballot,  and  you  have 
a  search  light  on  the  situation. 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  great  success 
of  the  Liberals,  with  the  aid  of  the  Labor  vote,  in  December, 
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1890:  a  success  which  placed  the  Goveniiiicnt  in  the  hands  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  Common  People,  and  amounted  in 
fact  to  a  Revolution  that  has  swept  away  old  laws  and  institu- 
tions and  placed  the  Colony  in  the  lead  of  the  world's  political 
development.  Best  of  all,  the  transformation  gives  every 
promise  of  permanence  as  the  Liberal-Labor  people  have  gained 
the  victory  now  in  four  triennial  contests,  winning  the  succes- 
sive elections  with  increasing  majorities  till  at  the  last  election 
(1899)  the  Opposition  "sank  a  hopeless  wreck  beneath  the 
waters  of  New  Zealand  i»litics."' 

INKLUKNCE  OP  THE  GKKAT  STRIKK. 

Before  describing  the  campaign  of  1890  one  or  twomiscon- 
ce[)tions  must  be  mentioned.  The  failure  of  the  Australasian 
strike'  of  1890  is  frequently  stated  as  the  sole  or  the  chief  cause 


■  Since  tbli  wu  written  n«ws  b»B  come  Irom  tbe  fifth  irlennl*!.  ttie  dec- 
lloD  q(  November  25,  1902.  with  another  oTrrwhclmlng  victory  for  the 
Llberili. 

'The  Australian  Btrlke  of  isno,  wblch  Involved  New  Zealand  wltb  all  the 
nilonleg  uf  Auairalls,  waB  a  alruggle  between  the  Trades  Unions  and  the 
shtpplDg  and  wool  iateresta.  From  1H>i2  to  18XU,  owing  to  bad  seasons  and 
commercial  depresulDn,  the  ahlpplog  Industrf  met  with  reverses,  which,  at  the 
Conference  of  1886  between  the  companlea  and  Ibe  men.  Induced  the  ship 
owners  to  propose  arbitration  In  respect  to  tbe  reduction  of  seamen'a  ws^es 
from  t31  a  month  to  t:;T.  The  men  replied  that  they  could  not  live  on  less 
than  the;  were  get l lag,  and  refused  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  their  starva- 
tion. In  the  ;ears  following  both  owners  and  men  sought  to  build  up  a  strong 
fedrratlon  for  the  conflict  the;  felt  sure  woatd  come.  The  union  movement 
waa  earnestly  pushed  among  the  other  classes  of  worklngroen  In  Australia. 
and  with  such  effect  that  tbe  fbulrnian  of  the  Mydnej  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said.  In  July.  ISM :  "The  federation  of  labor  In  the  Australian  Colonies  haa. 
after  years  of  patient  effort,  been  accomplished." 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  rupture  In  ISOO  were:  (I)  The  dismissal 
of  a  ship's  flreman,  Morgan,  who  was  a  delegate  fur  his  union,  and  who  had 
served  tbe  same  company  ten  years,  which,  however,  refused  either  to 
reinstate  him  In  hli  old  place  or  give  a,  reason  for  his  dismissal.  (2)  The 
demand  for  higher  wages  by  the  ship  ufflcers.  who  were  supported  by  tbe 
seamen's  unions.  (3)  The  resolution  of  tbe  wharf  laborers  and  other  unions, 
backed  by  the  Central  Trade  and  Labor  Council,  not  to  handle  non-union  wool. 
It  la  likely  that  tbe  second  head  reveals  the  underlying  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  ship  owners  were  determined  not  to  tolerate  tbe  aOlllatlon  of  the  union  of 
steamship  olDcera  with  the  Trade  and  Labor  Councils  and  the  Federated  Sea- 
men's Union.  Unionism  was  getting  too  aggressive  for  the  company,  and  tt 
waa  ready  for  the  light. 

The  extension  of  tbe  battle  to  Kew  Zealand  wan  really  brought  about  by 
the  Steamship  Company.  The  steam  coasting  trade  of  the  Colony  and  tbe 
trade  between  Its  porta  and  Australia  were,  as  they  still  are,  mostly  In  the 
hands  of  one  corporation,  tbe  Union  Company,  Tbe  seamen  In  Its  employ 
were  a  line  body  of  men,  and  were  well  treated  and  did  not  wish  to  right.  The 
Maritime  Council  of  Kew  Zealand  (consisting  of  branches  of  the  Australlsn 
mion)  did  Its  best  to  avoid  trouble,  and  when  the  wbarf  laborers  refused  to 
unload  one  of  tbe  Ship  Owners'  Association  steamers  the  Council  promptly 
offered  that  tbe  seaman  should  work  the  vessel.  But  the  neit  time  the  wbarf 
laborers  refused  to  work.  Instead  of  applying  to  the  Council  as  before,  the 
i-ompany'B  agent  employed  non-union  laborers,  altho  he  bad  notice  that  such 
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of  the  political  movement  of  that  year.  This  is  not  true.  The 
failure  of  the  strike  was  (Hily  one  of  many  influences  and  not 
the  fundamental  cause. 

It  hastened,  solidified  and  intensified  the  political  action  of 
the  workingmen,  no  doubt,  but  did  not  originate  it.  Before 
it  took  place.  New  Zealand  politicians  knew  the  labor  organi- 
zatitms  were  coming  into  their  field.  It  was  not  the  sole  nor 
perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  their  taking  to  politics  as  they  did. 
and  even  if  it  had  been  it  would  not  follow  that  it  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  political  overturn,  for  that  was  not  mainly 
I  a  Trade  Union  movement,  but  an  agricultural  uprising.  What 
I  is  ordinarily  called  "Labor"  is  strong  in  New  Zeaiand,  but 
1  the  farmers  are  still  more  powerful.  The  labor  vote  renders! 
excellent  and  needful  service,  but  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
Liberal  votes  were  rural — the  avalanche  was  agricultural,  "It 
was  the  country  people  who  won  the  day,"  says  an  eminent 
New  Zealander,  "and  the  farmers  have  been  the  mainstay  of 
[  the  movement  ever  since." 

UNION  OP  THE  WORKINGMEN  WITH  THE  LIBERAL  F.^RMERS  AND 
TRADERS  AT  THE  POLLS. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  workingmen  formed  a  Labor  Party 
and  elected  Labor  Candidates.  This  also  is  a  mistake.  Not 
only  was  no  distinct  Labor  Party  formed,  but  there  was  no 


inteaa  to  regard  the  rule  aa  to  Don-unlOD  men,  and  that  the  time  to  fight  the 
thlDg  oat  had  arrived.  With  both  aides  eager  to  hivolve  tbe  New  Zealandera. 
thla  action  of  the  company,  added  to  the  pressure  ot  sympalhy.  oarrled  the 
conllagrBtlon  across  tbe  1.200  miles  ot  oceaa  and  set  New  Zealand  aflame. 
Tbe  public  wBi  furious  at  the  oeedless  entanglement,  and  clerka  and  profea- 
alonal  men  took  off  their  coati  and  worked  as  laborers  on  the  wharves  unload- 
ing abipi.  but  no  prlrate  actloa  could  do  more  than  slightly  palliate  the 
paralysis. 

Tbe  strike  ran  from  July  8th  to  October  3lBt,  and  Involved  substantially 
tbe  whole  labor  Interests  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  On  the  one  elde  the 
employera  claimed  tbe  right  to  manage  tbeir  buelncae  without  dictation,  and 
the  rlgbt  of  free  contract  with  Individual  workers,  union  or  non-union,  on 
any  terms  that  might  be  agreeable  to  tbem.  On  the  other  side,  questions  of 
fair  wages,  the  right  ot  the  men  to  combine  and  the  recognition  of  the  unions 
were  Involved.     Unlonlem  was  on  trial. 

The  capltallsU  bad  plenty  to  eat.  could  find  plenty  of  Idle  men  to  take 
tbe  places  of  the  unionists,  and  for  tbe  moat  part  had  the  press  and  tbe 
Government  with  tbem,  and  tbey  won.  Even  the  great  public,  whose  sympa- 
thies are  always  with  good  wages  and  fair  treatment  of  labor,  could  not  but 
recognlie  that  a  strike  which  paralysed  for  months  tbe  boslneaa  of  a  continent 
was  not  a  good  way  to  settle  the  questions  at  Issue. 

Tbe  defeat  of  the  men  was  complete,  both  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
bnt  tbs  nnlons  took  their  defeat  phUosopblcaHy,  and  In  New  Zealand,  through 
ftlllance  with  Progressives  of  all  claaaes,  won  a  far  more  than  compensa- 
tory political  victory  the  same  year.  The  workers  went  peaceably  to  tbe 
ballot  bol  and  elected  men  who  wonld  use  the  powers  of  government  to  attain 
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attempt  to  form  one.  More  could  be  accomplished  by  uniting 
with  the  Ballance  Progressives  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
labor,*  The  unions  saw  this  and  joined  hands  at  the  ballot 
box  with  the  small  farmers  and  traders  to  elect  men  pledged 
to  the  interests  of  the  common  people.  New  Zealand  is  thp 
only  Australasian  colony  in  which  a  separate  labor  party  was 
not  established,  and  it  is  the  colony  in  which  the  greatest  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  in  the  interests  of  labor.  At  the  elec- 
tions of  1890  and  following  triennials  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reserve  the  labor  vote  for  workingmen  or  candidates 
belonging  exclusively  to  Trades  Unions.  Of  some  20  mem-  t 
bers  who  owed  their  return  in  1890  chiefly  to  the  labor  vote,  / 
only  5  were  workingmen,  and  the  labor  members  of  the! 
House  have  not  been  more  than  5  or  6  in  any  Parliament  I 
since,*    Farmers  and  professional  men  have  the  largest  repre- 


more  Juh[  euniUHona  for  the  laboring  claaaea.  The  Trade  tlnlonlBta  of  New 
S'«alaDtl  had  already  detcrmlDed  to  do  this  betors  the  strike,  but  that  wu  a 
TlBoroiu  stimulant.  The  course  of  events  In  New  Zealand  was  affected  more 
or  lets  b;  two  noted  strikes — the  EDgUsh  dockers'  strike  of  18S6  and  the 
AusCralaslHD  maritime  strike  of  ISBO.  But  neither  the  London  battle  nor  the 
Australian  contest  did  more  than  emphaalie  and  tnTlsorate  cauaes  already  at 
work.  The  people  were  saturated  with  discontent,  and  It  only  needed  a  Utile 
Industrial  friction  to  Ignite  the  charge.  The  strike  of  1800  waa  the  match 
that  set  Are  to  the  powder  and  brought  on  an  immediate  eiploalon. 

■  In  Australia,  where  no  auch  satlafactory  party  was  ready  and  waiting 
(or  the  unions.  Labor  rartles  were  formed;  the  atrongest  organliBtion  being 
dereloped  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  workingmen  In  1S91  elected  3G  out- 
and-ODt  labor  repreeentatWea  In  a  Parliament  of  141  members.  Their  wily 
opponents,  however,  brought  up  the  issue  of  free  trade  and  protection,  that 
ba*  been  used  so  often  In  America  to  split  the  labor  TOte,  and  the  new  party 
diTlded  at  the  yery  start.  A  quarter  of  the  labor  member*  deserted  the 
Ministry  for  the  sake  of  the  tariff.  The  other  membera  nnderatood  tbe  princi- 
ple of  Tarlegated  fusion,  and  voted  with  one  party  for  protection  to  get  tbe 
one-man -one-vote  law,  and  voted  witb  another  party  for  free  trade  to  get  tbe 
land  tax. 

In  ISSa  the  labor  party  bad  19  members  In  the  Parliament  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  In  181)9  a  prominent  labor  member  declared  that  the  Ministry  wa« 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  labor  vote.  By  giving  tbeir  support  to  an 
enlightened  government  they  have  helped  to  put  a  number  of  progreaslve 
meaaures  on  the  statute  tiook,  mostly  Imltatloiia  of  New  Zealand  s  laws  after 
tbey  have  proved  tbelr  success.  But  tbe  New  Zealand  workingmen,  acting 
with  the  farmers,  without  a  separate  labor  party,  have  secured  far  more  than 
•ny  labor  party  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  In  any  coontry.  "How  far 
tbe  labor  element  Is  from  anything  like  real  control  In  New  South  Wales." 
said  Mr.  Lloyd  In  1000.  "Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Qovemment  does  not 
rccognlie  the  unions  even  of  Its  own  employees." 

An  eicellent  account  of  the  labor  parties  of  the  Australian  sistes  and 
their  platforms  will  be  foond  In  Reeves'  State  Biperlments  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  Mr.  Lloyd's  Newest  England  also  contains  lamlnous  matter  on 
thla  topic,  and  Walker's  Australian  t>emocraey  touches  tbe  anbject  wltb 
that  author's  uanal  cleamess  and  brevity.  On  p.  232  be  aaya :  "Tbey  (the 
workingmen  of  Auatralaala)  have  realized  since  1890  that  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  aspirations  the  strength  of  their  unions  should  be  devoted  mslnly  to 
the  promotion  of  the  representaUoo  of  labor  In  Parliament."  The  great  strike 
and  aubaequent  events  have  "Intensified  the  conviction  that  strikes  should  be 
supetveded  by  the  ballot  box." 

•  See  Beeves'  alatements  In  Tbe  Long  White  Cloud  and  In  State  Eiperl- 
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seiitatioii  I41  out  of  70J,  and  coiiiiiierciai  interests  (merchants 
and  agents)  come  next  with  15,  while  7  are  "gentiemen  set- 
tiers,"  and  3  are  contractors, 

Tlie  reader  must  not  make  tlie  counter  mistake,  however,  of 
supposing  that  the  labor  vote  is  not  a  powerful  factor  in  New 
Zealand  pohtics.  In  many  districts  the  working  people  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  and  a  candidate  cannot  be  elected  who 
is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Labor  Organizations.  They  question 
I  candidates  and  vote  for  those  who  accept  the  t'nion  or  Labor 
principles.  In  fact,  the  labor  vote  has  far  more  weight  than 
if  a  separate  labor  party  had  been  formed,  for  then  there  would 
have  been  three  sorts  of  candidates  in  the  field.  Liberals, 
Labor  candidates,  and  Conservatives.  The  division  of  the 
Liberal  and  labor  forces  would  in  a  number  of  cases  have  let 
the  Conservatives  in,  and  the  Unions  would  have  had  no 
special  claim  on  Liberal  members  in  Parliament  for  the  consid- 
eration of  labor  measures.  Not  party  organization,  but  alli- 
ance, and  independent  voting,  direct  nominations,  and  ques- 
tioning of  candidates,  have  been  the  secrets  of  progressive  vic- 
tory in  New  Zealand. 

Land,  labor  and  taxation  were  the  absorbing  topics  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  campaign  of  1890.  The  unhappy  condition  of 
labor,  wage  abuses,  non-recognition  of  unions  and  resistance 
to  just  demands  of  the  workers,  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  soup-kitchens  and  shelter-sheds,  the  streets  full 
of  tramps  and  the  exodus  of  able-bodied,  industrious  citi;!ens 
from  a  country  not  yet  populated  to  3  jwr  cent  of  its  capacity, 
the  failure  of  the  great  strike,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  bal- 
lot as  a  last  resort  to  win  redress  for  labor,  were  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  the  whole  people. 
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In  llip  Inltor  wnrk.  Vol,  I.  pp.  78  and 
memtipni  rpliirnpd  In  New  ZeaLand  waa 
ti>  firm  n  BPimrate  panv.  But  fully 
Ivpnty  ProgriKBLvpH  wprp  Ki'iiPrally  plmlfri'd  lo  llip  I.nbiir  Pronram.  and 
moac  of  the  part;  owed  tlielr  election  to  the  labor  Tote.  .  .  .  Nothing 
eonld  baTe  b«pD  Ipsb  thfStrlenl  than  the  pntry  of  labor  Into  the  New  Zea- 
land Parllampnt.  7'<i  all  appmi'nm-e.  It  mpivl.v  meant  that  hair  a  doipn  nu'et, 
attentive,  bUBlneaa-Ukp.  wpll-mannprpd  nie.'lmnlcn  took  their  speta  Id  the  House 
of  Repreaenlallves.  The  lalior  raenilipra  did  not  Inerpase  In  numbers,  nor 
did  they  aupply  the  I'roErpHHlvea  nlrh  n  iii>lli'v.  But  the  nritanlzed  support 
which  thpy  and  their  unions  cnve  the  riucreiiHive  leader!"  made  nil  the  dlt- 
fi-reupe.  .  .  .  Thpy  uere  antier.  piincliial  In  aitendance.  pnlnMakinv  In  tbp 
ntudy   of   their   bnslneaa.   and   at  flrsi,  at  any   rate,   mercifully   Inclined   to 
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So  with  the  iand  monopoly,  which  as  we  have  seen  was  even 
more  intense  in  New  Zealand  than  in  England,  Ireland  or  the 
United  States.  The  large  estates  were  called  "social  pests," 
obstacles  to  industry,  barriers  to  progress.  "The  curse  of  the 
country  is  the  companies  holding  large  estates ;  the  companies 
do  not  die,  and  there  is  no  provision  to  compel  subdivision." 
The  large  estates  were  held  responsible  for  the  ruined  indus- 
tries caused  by  the  depression  that  had  shadowed  New  Zea- 
land for  a  dozen  years.  The  land  system  was  a  detriment  to 
the  State  and  an  injustice  to  individuals,  especially  injurious 
to  the  most  important  class  in  the  community,  the  settlers. 
The  farmers  and  working  people  had  developed  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  given  the  land  all  the  value  it  possessed, 
yet  the  land  and  its  value  belonged  in  large  part  to  a  few  mo- 
nopolists, while  the  people  who  created  the  values  had  little 
and  in  many  cases  none  of  them.  Absentee  landlords  and 
foreign  corporations  grew  rich  with  the  unearned  increments 
resulting  from  the  building  of  railways  and  other  public  works. 
Rents  and  interest  were  up  in  the  air,  while  prices  were  trail- 
ing in  the  mud.  Industrial  depression  shut  down  on  income, 
but  the  land  monopoly  and  the  money  ring  claimed  their 
tribute  just  the  same.  The  wealth  produced  by  farmers  and 
workingmen  went  overseas  in  rents  and  profits  to  idle  spend- 
thrifts who  had  investments  in  New  Zealand  and  held  paper 
titles  to  thousands  of  acres  bought  for  almo.st  nothing.  And 
to  cap  the  climax  the  tax  laws  threw  the  main  burden  on  the 
small  farmers  and  producers,  discriminating  most  imjustly 
against  industry  and  enterprise  and  in  favor  of  speculation 
and  monopoly. 

If  a  man  improved  his  land  up  went  his  assessment.  Where 
he  paid  £1  while  his  land  was  unimproved,  he  had  to  pay  £4  or 
£$  or  more  when  he  cleared  the  land  and  put  it  in  seed  and 
built  a  house  on  it.  The  settler  building  a  house  and  barn 
and  making  other  improvements  found  his  tax  higher  than 
those  of  the  neighboring  owner  who  had  bought  his  land  on 
speculation  and  let  it  lie  idle  and  unimproved.  The  settler's 
labor  and  improvements  added  value  to  his  neighbor's  land. 
yet  the  settler  had  to  pay  his  own  fair  taxes  and  the  specu- 
lator's too.  The  property-tax  put  a  premium  on  idleness  and 
speculation,  and  a  penalty  on  industry  and  improvements. 
Proddcers  were  fleeced  and  speculators  were  enriched. 
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The  propertj-tax  was  crude  and  oppressive  in  every  way. 
.It  taxed  a  man  as  much  when  he  made  nothing  as  when  he 
made  much.  It  taxed  men  who  were  losing  money  as  much 
as  those  who  were  getting  large  profits.  Enterprise  and  en- 
ergy were  dampened  by  a  system  that  taxed  a  man  as  much 
when  going  behind  as  when  prosperous — if  his  venture  were 
not  a  success  the  taxes  would  ruin  him. 

While  idle,  unimproved  land  paid  only  a  fraction  of  the  tax 
on  improved  land,  an  idle  building  paid  as  much  as  a  building 
in  use.  Taxation  of  unprofitable  buildings  and  machinery 
and  unsold  goods,  made  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  pay 
over  and  over  again  on  property  that  brought  him  nothing 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  law  made  the  farmer  and 
business  man  pay  on  experimental  improvements  even  tho 
the  experiment  proved  a  failure  and  the  money  was  hopelessly 
sunk.  It  crippled  the  mining  industry  by  its  annual  demand 
for  tribute  on  investment  whether  profitable  or  not.  It  further 
discouraged  enteqjrise  by  putting  a  tax  on  new  industries  be- 
fore they  b^an  to  yield  a  return.  Professional  men,  whose 
capital  was  in  their  earning  power,  escaped  taxation  altogether, 
while  the  farmer  had  to  pay  not  only  his  own  share  and  the 
speculative  monopolist's,  but  the  lawyer's,  doctor's,  teacher's, 
preacher's,  salesman's,  and  general  manager's  also. 

There  was  an  outcry  from  the  small  farmers  and  biisincs.s 
men  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  the  changes 
were  rung  on  the  unjust  discriminations  and  inherent  iniqui- 
ties of  the  property-tax  in  every  district  in  the  campaign  of 
1890,  along  with  vigorous  dissertations  on  the  rights  of  labor, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the  soil,  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  an<l 
the  innate  depravity  of  private  monopoly  in  land. 

The  election  took  place  December  5th.  On  the  6th  it  was 
clear  that  the  Liberal  leader,  Ballance,  would  be  the  next  Pre- 
mier, The  Conservatives  held  on  long  enough  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  seven  members  to  the  Upper  House'  and 
then  retired.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  New  Zealand's  summer 
(January  24th)  John  Ballance  became  Prime  Minister  with 
a  Liberal-I^bor  House  behind  him. 


•  Premier  ACklnxiD  bad  himBclf  and  oCber  leacllng  Coiiaervntiv 
to  the  Upper  Houac  The  I.ILierals  denounrpd  tblx  (riiiiB[cr  of 
ODDMrratlTes  to  ilte  membei-Blilpa  In  the  Council  as  n  (rnnd  on  t 
wealth.  A  bin  wh  Introduced  Id  161)1  to  cancel  the  seven  appoli 
air  George  Grey  favored  It,  M;lng :     "A  great  crime  has  been  c 
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.,  man  undt, 

'  »A0i(  Indirihip  Ih*  farmtri  and  tMr 

ballot  box  H 

.  titcl  a  ParliamfKi  pltdgtd  to  do  juitic. 
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Only  twice  before  in  its  history  had  the  Colony  seen  a  Liberal 
Ministry  in  office — Sir  Geo,  Grey's  Cabinet  of  1877-9  "'^s 
thoroly  Liberal,  and  the  Stout-\'ogel  Ministry  of  1884-7  had  a 
pood  deal  of  Liberalism  in  it,  but  neither  of  these  Ministries  had 
a  Liberal  House  behind  it.  When,  however,  John  Ballance,  the 
author  of  the  land-value  tax  of  1878,  came  into  power,  backed 
by  a  stroniT  majority  in  the  House,  and  by  the  labor  unions  and 
the  mass  of  small  farmers  and  traders  tiirougliout  the  Colony, 
the  davs  of  Conservatism  were  over. 


great  wrong  has  been  done"  by  the  old  MlnUtrj  In  deceiving  the  Oovernor 
Into  tbinking  tbe  ae-rm  appolDlmenta  were  In  barmonr  wltb  the  Qovernment 
wben  the  MiDlslrf  knew  It  miixC  resign,  Ballance.  boirever.  tliongbt  there 
was  a  bettiT  way.  ax  we  Hhall  nee.  and  Uie  bni.  after  being  reported  from 
■    «  of  [hp  wbolf,  aiHienr*  to  have  bw>n  ilrr^ped.     IS.  Z.   Hanmrd.  Vol. 


SEEING  THROUGH  THE  WOOPP. 
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rilAFTEU    ilfi. 

THE  LIBERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  new  Government  came  in  with  a  mission  to  check  mo- 
no|)oIy,  stop  the  movement  to  concaitration  of  land  owner- 
ship and  turn  the  tide  the  other  way,  secure  just  tasration, 
encourage  industry,  and  use  the  power  of  (jovernment  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  instead  of  favoring 
a  small  class  of  monopolists  as  had  been  the  rule  in  prcce<ling 

The  liallance  Ministry'  and  the  Liberal  Majority  bchinil 
it  in  the  House,  adopted  a  iwlicy  tending  to  equalize  con- 
ditions, tax  the  rich  instead  of  the  poor,  favor  industrious 
farmers  and  workers  of  small  means  rather  than  heavy  capi- 
talists, give  the  advantage  to  manhood  rather  than  money, 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  industry  and  economy  to  ac- 
cumulate a  competence,  and  as  difficult  as  possible  for  exploit- 
ation to  accumulate  a  fortune  by  the  labor  of  others,  bring 
land  and  capital  within  the  reach  of  all  on  reasonable  terms, 
teach  the  people  cooperation  in  industry  as  well  as  politics, 
and  perfect  the  machinery  of  democratic  government  in  the 
elections  and  the  House  to  represent  more  truly,  and  carry 
out  more  fnlly,  the  will  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  new  management,  and  its  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments have  been  in  harmony  with  these  liberal  motives. 


'To  Bit  tbF  chlpr  positions  Id  bis  cabinet,  rrrinlpr  BallBiic'e  rhow  dh 
MlDltter  ot  I'ubllc  WorkH  lb*  lIuD.  Richard  J.  Hnliton.  nq  Invlni-iblp  [ripod  i>( 
ibe  commoD  i»«}|>le,  sad  a  man  of  gr^at  pipi-uOvp  poncr  and  (n-mpiiiliiiis 
™^n[7.  who  bss  devFlop^d  th«  most  mnarkalile  renird  In  tlip  hlHlury  ot  llif 
rnloDjr:  BM  MInlatfr  of  Lands,  thp  Hon.  John  Mi'KpnilP.  anuthpr  man  cif 
xplendld  eiecutlTe  force  and  s  tireless  champloa  of  the  pe<vle's  rights:  as 
MInlBler  of  tbe  Post  and  Tel«grapb,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward,  a  Liberal  ot  bigh 
I'baracler  and  Pic-pptlonsl  eieruilve  ability;  end  ax  MInlHrer  of  .TuhiIcc  and 
BducaUoD,  aad  a  Utile  later  Minister  uf  Labor,  tbe  Hun.  Wm.  Pember  Re«v«B. 
one  of  tbe  most  dlatlcgulabed  ataleemeQ.  orators  and  writers  New  Zealand  baa 
produi'ed.  and  an  iinfompromlslDg  friend  ot  the  working  people. 
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Chafteb  S7, 
MODIFYING  THE  SENATE. 

A  SEVEN-YEAR  TERM  FOR  SENATORS  AND  TWELVE  NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  Senate  was  almost  a  unit  against  the  new  Ministry. 
The  members  were  appointed  for  Hfe,  which  tended  to  fossilize 
the  Upper  House.  The  Liberal  majority  in  the  Colony  was 
scarcely  represented  in  the  Senate  at  all.  In  important  votes 
Government  measures  that  passed  by  decisive  majorities 
in  the  House  could  only  muster  one  or  two  supporters  in  the 
Upper  Chamber.  Tliis  meant  not  only  that  the  Conservatives 
of  the  Senate  could  reject,  amend  or  delay  as  they  pleased, 
but  that  Liberal  measures  were  not  even  fairly  debated  in  the 
Senate;  practically  only  one  side  was  heard. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the  Premier  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  twelve  new  Senators,  and  introduced  a  bill 
to  reduce  the  term  of  Senators  to  seven  years. 

The  Governor  objected  to  the  appointment  of  so  maiiy  new 
Councillors.  Ballance  took  the  ground  that  in  this  matter  as 
in  others  the  constitutional  course  woidd  be  for  the  Governor 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  Ministry,  His  Excellency  thought 
otherwise.  By  mutual  consent  the  question  was  referred  to 
Ihe  English  Colonial  Office.  England  gave  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Premier,  deciding  that  the  Governor  should  accept  the 
advice  of  the  Ministry  in  the  matter  of  additional  appoint- 
ments, and  twelve  new  Coimcillors  were  appointed  in  1892. 

The  bill  for  a  seven-year  term  became  a  law  in  1891  with 
a  proviso  that  the  act  should  not  apply  to  existing  inemljcrs. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  pass  the  bill  without  this 
clause.  The  Senators  were  not  so  particular  about  the  terms 
of  future  members — they  might  yield  to  public  sentiment  on 
that  point — but  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  agree  to  the 
decapitation  of  their  own  privileges. 
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TAXING  THE  MONOPOLISTS. 

The  heart  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  new  Government 
was  a  joint  and  several  attack  on  the  twin  problems  of  land 
and  taxation,  in  the  shape  of  a  "Land  and  Income  Assessment 
Act"  abolishing  the  property-tax  and  establishing  graduated 
taxation  of  land-values  and  incomes. 

The  avowed  objects  of  the  law  are  to  tax  "according  to 
ability  to  pay,"  "to  free  the  small  man,"  and  "to  burst  up  mo- 
nopolies ;"  and  its  cardinal  features  are  the  exemption  of  im- 
provements and  of  small  people,  and  the  special  pressure  put 
on  the  big  monopolists  and  corporations  and  on  absentees. 

(i)  All  improvements  are  exempt,'  all  buildings,  fencings, 
ilraining.  crops,  etc. — all  value  that  has  been  added  by  labor, 
all  live  stock  also,  and  personal  property— only  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  land  is  taxed. 

(2)  Mortgages  are  deducted  also  in  estimating  the  land 
lax  as  they  are  taxed  to  the  lender.  The  money  lender  or 
mortgagee  is  treated  as  part-owner,  pays  land-tax  on  his  mort- 
gage as  tho  it  were  land,"  and  is  forbidden  to  make  his  mort- 
gagor contract  to  pay  the  tax. 

(3)  There  is  f>esides  a  small-estate  exemption  of  $2,500. 
where  the  net-value  of  the  estate  (l()es  not  exceed  $7,500,*  so 
that  if  a  farmer  has  no  more  than  $2,500  of  land-value  left 


'  lu  ih«  original  Act  of  Sfplfinber  R.  18m.  ImprovMnentB  were  exempt  up 
to  tlB.OOO.  Tbe  Bmrnilmpnt  of  1S03  eiempted  all  ImprOTements.  Bnlldlntc 
aoeletlM  vert  also  antipiiHnl  by  tlie  original  act,  but  were  eTempted  b;  the 
Act  of  ISM. 

'The  Act  of  Octobpr  1,  1002,  makes  the  mortgage  tai  onLj  3  farthlngn  In 
the  pound,  an  agaiant  I  penny  In  the  pound  on  land.  So  oiortgagpeii  will  pay 
from  now  on  only  tbrpp  fourtliB  the  tai  rate  pelil  by  land  holders.  Heretoforp 
niortgaK^es  and  landiurda  have  been  laied  on  their  respectlTp  shares  In  Ibc 
land  It  the  same  rate — 1  penny  in  the  pound. 

■  Aboje  J7,D00  of  net  Talue.  the  small  estate  eiemptlon  decreases  JS  for 
each  tlO  that  the  net  value  Increases,  so  that  this  exemptlnn  vanlsbes  when 
the  net  *alae  (the  value  after  deducting  Improvementa  and  mnrtgageaj 
reselMs  fl2.G0O. 
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after  deducting  improvements  and  mortgage  liabilities  from 
the  value  of  his  real  property,  he  pays  no  land-tax. 

(4)  Besides  the  three  exemptions  or  deductions  alr^dy 
named — the  deduction  of  mortgages,  and  the  exemption  of 
improvements  and  small  estates — t  lie  re  is  another  conditional 
exemption.  If  an  old  or  infinn  person  owns  land  or  mortgages 
returning  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  and  can  show  that  he  is  not 
able  to  supplement  his  income,  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
tax  would  be  a  hardship,  the  Commissioner  may  remit  the 
tax.  A  number  of  widows  and  orphans  are  excused  more  or 
less  of  their  taxes  under  this  clause.  "The  Democracy  of  New 
Zealand  is  a  humanitariati  tax-gatherer."* 

Out  of  a  total  of  110,000  land-owners  only  16,000  pay  tax." 

•rb«  Irilinl  lands  ittin  iiixupltil  by  Uie  Maoris  are  also  piempl.  The  dla- 
cubbIod  u(  the  lext  rclalfs  on]]'  to  tlie  popolatlon  ot  Buru]>eaii  descent  If 
native  land  la  let  to  a  white  mnn,  the  landlord  paya  half  tai,  or  V^.  (I  oml)  in 

'Tbla  in  one  of  the  chars i-terlaUea  that  dletlnguliih  the  New  Zealand  tax 
frodi  tile  "Single  Tai"  advorated  hj  Henry  George,  Under  Oeorge'a  plan. 
everr  one  of  the  110,000  land  ownera  would  pa;  land-valne  tax.  wblle  under 
the  New  Zealand  law  less  than  h  sixth  of  them  pay  land  tax.  With  the 
nlUKle  tax  all  land  raluea  would  le  taind.  and  all  at  the  same  rate.  There 
would  be  DO  exemption  of  small  ownem.  nnd  no  Increase  of  tax  rate  for  rich 
iiwnera  or  absentees.  The  New  Zealand  lax  Is  a  tax  on  land  calues,  but  not  a 
"sInKle  tax."  It  1b  not  "BlnKlc."  There  Is  a  tax  on  Incomes  and  decedenta' 
pKiateti,  and  a  tariff  on  consumption,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  ownen  of 
land  values  are  not  taxed.  It  IB  a  monopoly  lax  of  the  progressive  trpe,  not 
a  Ueorge  tax.  Henry  Oeorge  wanted  to  abolish  all  other  taxes  but  that  on 
land,  and  take  no  per  cent  of  all  retilat  values  dae  (o  land  values.  The  New 
/,ealand  land  tax  not  only  Ifaves  the  smalt  men  (nearly  six-sevenths  of  the 
Itoldera  of  such  lenlal  valuett)  entirely  untouched,  but  even  from  the  richest 
owners,  at  the  top  of  the  graded  scale.  It  tabes  but  1  v^  per  cent  on  the 
assessed  capital  land  value,  or  perhaps  2S  per  cent  o(  [lie  annual  renta)  on 
such  land  value,  or  almut  one-Bfth  of  the  actual  ground  renta  on  the  basis  of 
SHsessments  at  four-tlfths  ot  actual  values  and  capital  values  20  times  rental 
raluea :  and  from  the  masH  of  thuse  who  pay  the  lax,  the  claaa  having  over 
llf.500  and  under  |:25.00O  net  value  cif  land,  the  law  tukea  less  than  half  of 
1  per  cent  on  their  assessed  land  values,  or  about  G  per  cent  of  the  actnal 
rental  value  of  the  unimproved  soil. 

There  la  no  douht  that  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  like  tbose  of  other 
progressive  nations,  have  been  greatly  stlri'ed  and  beaeflted  by  the  writings 
of  Henry  (JeorRe.  but  while  they  And  much  to  commend  In  bis  philosophy 
about  the  evils  of  land  monopoly,  tliey  do  not  accept  hta  method  o(  redress, 
hut  have  adopted  a  different  line  of  action.  So  far  la  New  Zealand  from 
[he  single  tax  [hot  Ballance.  lleeves,  K(cut  and  other  great  leaders  of  the 
people,  while  pa.ving  hlRh  tribute  to  the  eilucatlousl  value  ot  tieorge'B  works, 
i-ondemn  the  single  lax  as  "con Uses tory''  and  "absurd,"  and  the  United 
States  Consul  [o  New  Zealand  says  the  New  Zealand  farmers  look  upon  the 
single  tax  with  horror,  and  would  rise  In  tjpta  revolt  against  Its  Introduction. 
IT',  a.  Consular  neportn.  IWM,  IttftT.) 

There  la  not  likely  to  be  any  need  of  rising  in  revolt,  for  in  New  Zesland, 
as  Iteeves  says,  "the  farmers  are  all-powerful"  ut  the  ballot  box.  But  If  there 
were  need  they  might  take  very  strenuous  aetlon  In  opposition  to  the  single 
lax.  and  the  reason  Ik  not  far  to  seek.  There  are  about  lOO.ttOO  land  holders 
having  leas  than  half  a  miUHrc  mile  each,  and  about  0,000  of  them  pay  land 
tax  (Year  Bonk.  10(11).  With  the  single  Ux  every  one  of  the  lOII.OOO  would 
]iay  land  (ax.  So  the  single  tax  would  be  over  sixteen  times  as  bad  for  the 
fiirmer  and  other  owners  under  ^21)  ocres  each  aa  ihe  present  land  tax,  and 
somcdilng  lllii'  ten   tlmc«  lis   bnd   km  even    the  vicious  old  property   tax   they 
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When  the  new  system  went  into  operation  in  1892,  there  were 
12,360  rate-payers  under  the  land-tax,  while  the  number  on 
the  property-tax  hsts  of  1889  was  26,327.  The  new  tax  hit 
less  than  half  as  many  as  the  old,"  14,000  small  own- 
ers were  released  from  property-tax,  and  the  lower  division 
(half  or  two-thirds  perhaps)  of  those  who  still  paid  tax  on 
nssets,  paid  less  than  they  did  before,' 

THi;  graded-Tax  kor  wealthy  landixirds  and  absentees. 

The  graduated-tax  begins  when  the  unimproved  value" 
r^-aches  $25,000.  Jt  rises  from  one-fourth  of  a  cent  on  the 
pound  on  $25,000  to  sixteen-fourths  or  four  cents  a  pound  on 


FouKliC  so  hard  ti»  sbulUh,  Kvpd  tlivse  figures  do  not  expicss  the  full  dlffer- 
ruee  to  thne  ownern.  for  not  onlr  would  «lxt«eD  times  as  maaj  of  them  pay 
iDDd  tax  under  the  Geot-ne  plan,  but  the  rate  would  be  fitteen  times  higher, 
since  George  would  lake  90  per  cent  of  the  reutal  ralue  of  the  ground,  whili' 
the  New  Zealand  law  tahes  only  0  per  cent  ot  It,  The  New  2^alHiidera  believe 
In  natloDallilng  Che  soli,  but  through  iiiirchaae  and  [•■nslng  aad  gradual 
development  ot  progreaalve  taiea,  not  hy  a  awepping  law  that  wonid  take  tlir 
land  TaJues  for  public  use  nltbout  paylDg  (or  them  or  equalizing  the  burden 
ol  tbe  change  over  the  whole  community  benedted  by  IL  Id  fact,  some  men 
ol  bigh  intelligence  In  this  and  other  countries,  who  call  themselves  "single 
lanrs,"  no  longer  Insist  on  the  drastic  legislation  advocated  bjf  H^nry  Oeorgi'. 
liuC  are  wllllDg  to  go  toward  the  socialization  of  the  bdII  by  moderate  stepx. 
and  to  give  due  allentlon  to  other  forma  ot  monopoly,  as  the  progreiwlve 
[hlDkera  of  New  Zealand  have  done. 

(flee  Causes  and  CoDdltloaa,  and  Appenilli.) 

'Even  If  we  Include  the  lucome  tai  (which  la  a  lax  on  tbe  upper  alopes, 
resting  on  a  good-slsed  Income  and  not  on  a  property  basis,  and  therefore  doex 
not  really  belong  In  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  affected  under  the  new 
system  and  the  old  on  tbe  hDHls  of  posaesslon ) ,  still,  tbe  Incidence  of  tbe  new 
law  Is  probably  only  half  that  of  tbe  old.  There  were  In  ISQS.  12,:160  paying 
land  tai,  1.401  graded  laod  tai  and  3,448  Income  (ax.  All  tbe  graded-tax 
nnd  a  targe  part  of  tbe  Income-lax  payers  were  persons  Included  In  (he  12.3011 
land-tai  payers.  The  property-tax  aiiseBHmeot.  which  forms  the  other  wing 
lit  the  comparison,  was  made  In  INNb  and  publlabed  In  ISBD.  An  assessmaic 
imder  tbe  property  lax  of  1802  (If  It  had  continued  (111  tben)  would  have 
xhowD  a  larger  number  of  rate  payeni  than  3R.3ST.  Wherefore,  on  the  wbole. 
It  ts  provable  that,  even  Including  the  Income  tax,  na  well  as  the  land  (ax, 
the  new  system  hit  only  balf  aa  many  aa  the  old. 

'The  principal  reason  of  the  clinbge  was  tbe  exemption  ot  ImprovemeDts 
■  r  the  new  law.     The  old  law   (I'mperty  Act  of  1N15,  in  force  till 
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a  million  dollars  or  more  of  unimproved  value.  This  gradu- 
ated-tax  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  level-rate  land-tax  levied 
each  year,  which  is  two  cents  on  the  pound.* 

Absentee  owners  of  large  estates  have  still  another  tax  to 
pay.  If  the  owner  of  an  estate  large  enough  to  come  under 
the  graded-tax,  has  been  out  of  the  country  a  year,  his  graded 
tax  is  increased  20  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States  the  big  cori)orations  are  apt  to  escape 
taxation  largely  or  pay  at  a  rate  far  lower  than  that  enforced 
against  small  owners,  but  in  New  Zealand,  a  rich  corporation 
()ays  at  a  higher  rate  than  persons  of  ordinary  resources.  A 
wealthy  land  company  or  corporation  land  owner  may  pay  a 
graduated  tax  16  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  and  over  18  times  as  high  if  it  is  a  foreign  company,  and 
he  is  domestic  in  his  habits.  The  company's  total  tax,  including 
both  ordinary'  and  progressive,  may  be  3  pence  (6  cents)  on  the 
pound  (or  more  if  it  is  an  absentee),  against  i  penny  (2  cents) 
for  the  farmer  who  has  less  than  $25,000  of  land-value  above  im- 
provements— 154  per  cent  for  the  company,  and  .42  per  cent, 
or  less  than  half  of  i  jier  cent,  for  the  farmer — 3  times  as 
much  for  the  company  as  for  the  farmer.  And  the-  company 
or  large  owner  pays  any  mmibcr  of  million  times  as  much  as 
Ihe  small  farmer  who  has  only  $2,500  above  improvements,  for 
he  pays  nothing.  No  wonder  the  Premier  said,  "The  gradua- 
tion of  the  taxes  is  to  check  monopoly,"  and  the  Hon.  Wni. 
Pember  Reeves  declared  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  be 
"to  take  off  taxation  from  the  small  land  proprietors  and  put 
it  on  the  large  owners,"  and  "to  burst  up  the  great  estates"  by 
making  it  expensive  and  unprofitable  to  hold  land  in  large 
amounts,  and  by  the  resumptive  policy  to  be  spoken  of 
presently. 

THE   IXCOMIC-T.AX. 

The  income-tax  applies  to  net  income  from  employment  and 
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net  protits  from  bttsiness,  subject  to  an  absolute  exemption  of 
$1,500  (except  in  the  case  of  absentees,  and  companies  whether 
absentees  or  not),  and  a  further  optional  exemption  up  to  $250 
a  year  for  life  insurance  premiums,  if  the  citizen  wishes  to 
spend  his  money  that  way.  All  income  derived  from  land  or 
from  mortgages,  so  far  as  they  represent  realty,  is  outside  this 
tax,  which  affects  only  income  from  employment  or  business.** 
The  land-tax  takes  care  of  realty  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  so 
that  the  land  with  all  its  profits  and  habihties  is  excluded  from 
the  income-tax.'" 

A  farmer  who  derives  all  his  income  from  land  pays  no  in- 
come-tax. Neither  docs  a  lawyer,  doctor,  teacher,  artisan  or 
any  other  person  who  makes  no  more  than  $1,500  a  year.  The 
total  number  of  income-tax  payers  is  only  about  5,600.  Work- 
ing people,  small  tradesmen,  and  farmers  with  less  than  $2,500 
of  land-value  above  improvements,  pay  neither  land  nor  in- 
come taxes.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  escape  taxa- 
tion entirely,  for  the  bulk  of  New  Zealand's  net  revenue  is 
raise<l  by  the  tariff."  and  the  citizen  is  apt  to  pay  taxes  when- 
ever he  eats,  or  wears  clothes,  or  buys  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
shoes.  Moreover,  every  property  holder  large  or  small  must 
pay  municipal  or  local  taxes. 

The  rate  of  income-tax  for  companies  is  24  cents  on  the 
[jound  on  the  profits  of  their  busines.';,  and  for  other  people  it 
is  12  cents  on  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  $5,000,  and  24 
cents  on  all  taxable  income  above  $5,000.  The  graduation  of 
the  tax  consists  of  3  steps — up  to  $1,500  no  tax.  the  next 
$5,000,  12  cents,  and  beyond  that  24  cents  on  the  pound." 

If  a  man  has  $2,000  income  from  business  or  employment, 
$1,500  is  exempt  anyway  and  $250  more  if  he  chooses  to  use  it 


"  See  last  paragraph  o(  Note  0. 

"The  ctutoma  anl^r  rorm  .tn  prr  cmt  of  Ibc  revmue.  but  Xbt  fD.nn.t.SSn 
the  Oovtrnment  rpcrlTe*  from  Itn  rallwaya  and  tb>>  t4.BO0.O0O  fmm  pintt  anil 
lel^rapb  are  not  net.  The  tl1.0<HUK)n  mlspd  by  the  tariff  ronstltuleti  about 
ITt  per  cent  of  (be  oatlonal  laxallun:  fl.'>..''iiK>.(ilH)  are  rslsed  by  inxallim  tor 
Ihe  naUoDBl  OoTcnuDPnt.  and  It  Iisk  tl.l.imn.noo  inrome  from  nlber  Rourrfn. 
land  rtnta.  publlr  IniitltiiticiDii.  etc.  The  total  rprenue  Is  about  f4ll  ppr  bead 
of  Earopean  populallon  (lOO'i).  half  of  It  raised  by  taialliin.  with  the  dlroel 
iRiea  all  on  the  well-to-do  ami  larxely  <in  the  rich.  I,nral  eoTernlnR  brxlli'M, 
ellle*.  tOvnB.  etc..  ralae  abont  fr>  taiPH  per  head, 

"The  eiemplliioa  and   generHl    condltJons  of   the   Inrnme   tai   were   |in>- 
■vrlbed  by  tbe  AsHrwnipnt  Act  'if   1f*ni.     The  twelTe   and   twenly-fnitr-i'enl 
proTlslana  were  marled  In  the  lAnd  and  Income  Tnx   Xif,   1SI>-J,  nbli'h  N 
lu  (he  A^namenl  Act. 
im^ndmeDta  were  made  In  ISit.t.   Ih-H.  etc.  nnd   nip  whole  law 
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for  life  insurance  premiums,  and  he  pays  $6  income-tax  on  the 
remaining  $250.  If  the  income  is  $10,000  he  pays  $120  tax  on 
the  first  $5,000  above  the  $1,750  exemptions,  and  $156  graded 
income-tax  on  the  remaining  $3,250,  making  a  total  of  $276 
income-tax,  or  9  times  the  percentage  of  his  whole  income  that 
is  paid  by  the  $2,000  man.  If  the  income  is  $50,000,  the  citizen 
pays  $I20  plus  $3,076  (or  $2,088  if  he  has  no  life  insurance), 
a  total  of  $2,196  or  about  15  times  the  rate  on.  or  proportion  of, 
his  whole  income  that  is  paid  by  the  man  of  moderate  income. 

PROGRESSIVE  TAXATION   OF   LAND  AND   INCOMES   POPULAR. 

The  graduation,  either  on  land  or  incomes,  tho  looked  upon 
by  the  large  owners  as  considerably  more  than  sufficient,  is 
regarded  by  the  Govemment  as  only  a  beginning.  "The  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge,"  one  of  the  Liberal  Ministers  says.  "We 
had  to  get  that  in  first.  It  will  be  easy  enough  to  increase  the 
taxes  on  land  and  incomes.  A  little  bill  of  a  very  few  lines  will 
do  that." 

The  people  like  these  taxes,  and  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  lowering  the  tariff  and  increasing  the  land  and 
income  taxes.  Less  taxation  of  life  and  more  taxation  of 
natural  resources  and  monopoly.  The  new  taxes  do  not  dis- 
courage industry  nor  put  a  premium  on  idle  land  and  specula- 
tive holdings.  They  fall  only  where  the  burden  can  be  easily 
borne.  Ko  merchant  pays  when  business  is  bad  and  he  is 
making  nothing.  And  no  farmer  finds  his  taxes  trebled  and 
quadrupled  because  he  improves  his  land.  The  taxation  of 
monopoly  has  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
helped  to  break  up  big  estates  and  secure  a  wider  distribution 
of  land. 

I'lJRI-OWKS  AND  Rr.S(."r,TS, 

The  Ministry  declared  its  purpose  to  check  monopoly,  aid 
the  poor  and  equalize  wealth.'*    Premier  Ballance  brought  for- 

"Premlpr  HaLlami-  siiUI :  ■We  nwcl  not  lear  that  In  pursuing  thla  we 
■haU  fan  to  reap  the  malPriat  proaporlc;  at  nblch  flaandal  arBtems  aim. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  wealth  and  IndiiBtr;  amonir  tbe  people  Is  tho  aurcat 
Cuarantee  of  a  bunyant  rpYPDue  and  a  wealthy  eiclipquer," 

Ur.  SeddoD  said :  '"Our  ol)]PCt  Is  to  prpvent  the  mnsa  of  the  people  who 
OWD  no  land  from  linnmlnK  aerta.  .  .  .  Ity  tailn);  land,  the  owners  are 
compelled  [o  take  out  of  tbe  land  nbat  there  li  In  It, — Its  fertility  and  power 
to  support  population.  Tbe;  have  to  build  homes  and  fences,  and  culllTate ; 
tmploj  smlthB.  mBsona,  rirpentera.  and  circulate  their  mooey."     Aud  If  thaj 
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ward  the  land  and  income-tax  as  the  first  measure  on  his 
program,  to  yield  a  revenue  and  help  redress  the  balance  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor,  relieve  the  small  owners,  make  the 
big  ones  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  government  and  the 
public  works  that  had  made  them  rich,  and  break  up  the  over- 
grown monopolies. 

In  his  Financial  Statement  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  the 
Premier  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  man  (with  a  family 
of  5)  earning  39  shillings  a  week  or  $500  a  year  as  a  laborer, 
paid  about  11.4  per  cent  of  his  earnings  in  duties;  and  an 
artisan  earning  53  shillings  a  week  or  $680  a  year  paid  9.1  per 
cent  of  his  income  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  while  a 
"rich  man  worth  half  a  million  dollars  paid  about  3  per  cent 
of  his  income  to  the  State,— the  graded  taxes  w^ould  perhaps 
bring  his  contributions  up  to  about  Q'/i  per  cent.  From  1886 
to  1890  the  natural  increase  of  population,  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  64,168,  while  the  real  increase  of  population 
was  only  44,870,  showing  an  exodus,  or  excess  of  departures 
over  arrivals,  of  nearly  20,000.  Land  monopoly  and  other 
unfortunate  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  get 
homes.  A  great  aggregation  of  wealth  may  be  built  up  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  while  the  many  may  be  pauperized,  but  this  is 
not  civilization,  and  it  is  not  a  sign  of  health  in  a  State.  Our 
first  duty  as  legislators,  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  see  that  it  is 
made  easier  for  the  people  to  have  comfortable  homes."'* 

RELIEF  OF  THE  SMALL  PEOPLE. 

The  exemption  of  improvements,  deduction  of  mortgages, 
etc.,  has  had  a  powerful  effect  in  relieving  the  situation  for  the 
small  people  as  may  be  gathered  in  some  detail  from  the  fol- 
lowing data : 

Out  of  8,61 1  farmers,  dairymen  and  ranchmen,  who  had  paid 
property-tax,  only  4,800  paid  any  land  or  income  tax — nearly 
half  the  country  landowners  were  released  entirely  by  the  new 
system.     Out  of  3,156  tradesmen,  storekeepers,  carriers,  etc.. 
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t)ver  half  were  released,  and  this  was  true  also  of  the  3,760 
widows,  wives,  trustees,  and  spinsters  assessed  under  the  prop- 
erty-tax. With  the  laboring  classes  the  case  was  stronger  still 
— out  of  2,242  workers  (mechanics,  laborers,  miners,  sailors, 
shepherds,  etc.)  who  paid  property-tax,  only  235  paid  anything 
under  the  new  law, — nine-tenths  of  the  workers  assessed  by  the 
property-tax  were  released  by  the  Liberal  system. 

Taking  the  smaller  people,  farmers,  merchants,  agents, 
clerks,  teachers,  artisans,  laborers,  widows,  and  spinsters,  below 
the  level  of  the  income-tax  and  the  graded  land-tax  (not  own- 
ing $25,000  worth  of  land-value  nor  having  an  income  of 
$1,750  a  year),  we  find  about  18,000  such  small  people  assessed 
under  the  property-tax,  while  only  about  7,500  of  them  came 
within  the  new  law — over  10,000  out  of  18,000  small  pec^le 
of  the  classes  named"  were  released  by  the  Liberal  tax  law. 


"The  whole  body  of  imall  people.  iDcEudlDg  doctors,  litwyera,  clergymen. 
contractors,  bullden.  manutaoturerB,  nbsentcfH,  etc.,  nga«Med  by  the  old  law 
wai  ■omethlDg  like  21.000,  and  It  la  eHtlmated  that  less  than  8,000  of  them 
were  touched  by  the  new  law. 

The  followlnR  (able,  from  the  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Tai  Commis- 
sioner, Jnly  28.  181)8,  Klveit  Bome  nl  the  clanHes  In  the  tai  liiitH,  old  and  new. 

and  the  totals  la  a  comyariiion  of  the  land  and  income  a"  ' 

with  the  last  prcjvdlng  amieimmeiit  under  the  property-tai ; 


PrDfewianal  cleno'uen,  lo' 
doclonl,    authoni,   editors, 


B,  Civil  Berniilii,  teachers. 

C.  Merchnnta.     importt'n, 
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All  the  persons  who  appear  In  Column  .1  appear  also  in  Column  2.  and 
part  of  those  Id  Column  4  are  also  Included  Itt  2 :  while  another  part  con- 
aisls  of  persons  who  have  s  good  Income  but  do   laud  above  the  eiemptloD. 
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Yet  the  rate  of  taxation  was  so  much  accentuated  for  the  rich 
that  the  total  yield  of  the  new  law  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
old — in  place  of  the  $1,770,000  raised  by  the  property-tax,  the 
new  tax,  1892,  raised  $1,870,000,  of  which  $1,163,000  was  ordi- 
nary land-tax,  $339,000  graded  land-tax,  and  $368,000  income- 
lax. '"  The  4,760  owners  of  class  G  paid  $446,705  in  place  of 
$407,720  paid  by  8,61  r  owners  under  the  property-tax,  and  the 
corporations  (banks,  mining,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  in- 
surance, and  land  Companies)  paid  $635,000  under  the  new  law 
against  $535,000  under  the  old.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workers 
of  class  E  paid  only  $2,715  against  $20,265  under  the  former 
system. 

TKSTI.MONV   OF   I'MTKD  STaTKS   CONSUl,. 

United  Slates  Consul  Connolly,  reporting  to  our  Government 
in  1894  and  1897,  said: 

"In  the  matter  of  taxation  New  Zealand  excels.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  system  of  taxation  has  been  revolutionized  and  the  incidence 
of  taxation  almost  entirely  changed,  not  only  without  disturbing,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  existing  interests,  liul  with  the  most  bcnefieial 
results.  .  .  .  The  new  legislation  was  violently  assailed  as  experi- 
mental, socialistic,  confiscatory,  and  impracticable.  The  banking  and 
moneyed  institutions  generally  and  also  the  large  landowners  persist- 
ently alleged  that  the  law  would  result  in  financial  ruin,  but  subsequent 
events  conclusively  demonstrated  how  ill-founded  were  their  appre- 
hensions. It  was  found  that  the  new  system  instead  of  involving  the 
country  in  ruin  had  exactly  the  contrary  effect,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Colony  in  London  increased  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  .  .  .  (Using  also 
the  Consular  Report  of  1897,)  The  income-tax  was  most  fiercely 
denovinced  as  inquisitorial,  destructive  of  the  first  principles  of  frugality 
and  thrift — in  fact,  all  the  elements  of  evil  lurked  in  the  shadow  of 
the  words  'income-tax,'  and  a  united  effort  was  made  to  resist  this 
'iniquitous'  tax,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  .  .  .  With  the  adoption 
of  the  one-man-one- vole  principle,  the  middle  and  laboring  classes 
had  become  all-powerful  and  they  demanded  a  change  in  the  incidence 
of  taxation.  .  .  .  And  now,  after  6  years  of  experience,  the  more 
libera!  and  fair-minded  of  those  who  opposed  it  (the  income-tax), 
frankly  admit   thai   it   is   a    fair   and   imcmbarrassing   tax.     ...     In 


tbe  old  propert;-lai.  Tbe  smallDena  oC  Ihe  figure  In  Column  4.  Class  G.  In 
BurprlBiQS,  In  view  of  Che  paetoral  leasea.  The  Y«ar  Book  for  1002,  p.  4GT. 
BlBtoB  the  probability  that  from  1802  to  1805  the  lull  number  of  perKonn  llabh' 

"The  lEDd-tai,  1002,  amounta  to  (1,565,000  (of  which  $305,000  Is  the 
graded  tai),  and  the  Income-tax  Is  ISUT.OOO.  From  1896  to  Iti-a  the  iocomo- 
tax  Increased  0^].^  per  cent,  nhlle  the  population  Increased  12V1  per  cent. 
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New  Zealand  the  land  and  income  tax  is  now  popular;  it  is  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  p rope rty- tax ;  it  is  a  success."  .  .  .  (1S94  again).  By 
the  $2,500  land-lax  exemption,  the  exemption  of  improvements,  and 
the  exemption  of  all  incomes  under  $1,500,  the  small  farmer  and 
laborers  are  immensely  benefited.  These  exemptions,  however,  only 
apply  to  State  taxes.  For  local  purposes  all  must  contribute  who 
have  assessable  property.  The  laborers  and  small  farmers  are  very 
grateful,  and  at  the  late  election,  November  9,  1893,  they  have,  in  the 
most  pronounced  manner,  demonstrated  their  appreciation  by  electing 
(hose  to  whom  they  owe  so  much  (the  Liberals)  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  a  Government  in  New  Zealand."" 

"With  the  graduated  and  absciiloe  taxes,  the  landlord  class  felt  that 
lliey  must  do  something  to  relieve  the  burdens  thus  imposed.  They 
recognized,  after  the  battle  was  over,  that  it  was  311  unmistakable  victory 
for  the  people,  and  accordingly  took  immediate  steps  to  meet  the 
reforms  of  the  law  by  improving  their  land  or  selling  it,  either  to 
the  Government  or  to  individual  purchasers,  A  number  of  estates 
were  disposed  of  privately.  Some  were  subdivided,  while  a  large 
percentage  of  them  were  sold  outright  to  the  Govtrnment.  This 
process  has  continued  from  the  imposition  of  the  tax  to  the  present, 
so  that  now  the  number  of  large  estates  Is  considerably  reduced,  and 
needless  to  say,  with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  country."" 

Uri'KCT  <iN    JAKCIC  li STATICS  A.NI»  THiC   MOVKMGNT  OF   MONOPOLY. 

We  caiiHot  compare  large  estates  in  1901  with  those  of  1891, 
because  in  recent  years  the  Registrar-General's  annual  tables 
have  been  spoiled  for  comparative  purposes  by  mixing  up  the 
pastoral  leases  (which  have  nothing  to  do  with  land  taxation) 
with  the  other  tenures,  while  in  earlier  years  the  pastoral  leases 
were  excluded.  We  can  only  compare  the  figures  of  i&>6, 
showing  io.i26,f''43  acres  in  112  holdings  of  50,000  acres  or 
more,  with  those  of  1901,  showing  9,467,444  acres  in  97  hold- 
ings. This  suggests  that  the  suhdivision  the  graded  land-tax 
was  intended  to  stimulate  has  begun,  hut  it  is  only  a  suggestion, 
for  the  mixture  of  causes  deprives  the  comparison  of  certainty. 
The  diminution  may  be  due  to  the  decrease  of  big  leaseholds, 
or  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  large  leaseholds  may  have 
increased  and  the  big  freeholds  may  have  shrunk  even  more 
than  the  659,200  acres  above  indicated. 

The  mailer  i.'^  placed  beyond  doubt,  however,  by  a  Parlia- 


"Condenspd  from  ReportB  nf  the  U,  !t,  Conxul  to  N>v  Zr>alaad.     ]Sn4  BDd 
1807  n,  8,  Consular  Rrporla,  Vul.  44,  p.  015,  and  Vol.  53.  pp,  19,  32.  33. 
•^U,  S.  CoBSulnr  Rcporls,  lfifi4,  Vol,  44.  p,  620, 
I'lM-l.  1S!IT,  Vol.  53,  p,  30. 
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meiitary  return  showing  the  values  of  freehold  properties  in 
1892  and  1900.  In  the  former  year  (the  first  in  which  land- 
tax  was  collected)  the  freeholds  of  the  Colony  were  valued  at 
92  millions  sterling.  In  1900  their  value  had  risen  to  nearly 
no  millions.  But  all  the  increase  was  in  the  smaller  or  middle- 
size  estates.  The  value  of  estates  in  the  class  worth  £50,000  or 
more,  each,  had  fallen  from  19  millions  sterling  to  15  millions. 
So  the  great  estates  have  shnmk  almost  one-fourth.  The  re- 
purchase system  to  he  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter  is  one  cause 
of  this,  but  part  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  graded  tax. 

When  the  Libera]  Statesmen  of  New  Zealand  fired  progres- 
sive taxation  at  the  target  of  monopoly  they  hit  the  bull's  eye. 
Till  1891,  except  for  a  year  in  the  .seventies,  the  monopolists 
and  their  friends  made  the  tax  laws  in  New  Zealand  with  the 
result  that  capital  did  not  bear  its  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
the  common  people  had  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  the 
monopolists  should  have  contributed,  and  the  further  growth  of 
monopoly  was  encouraged.  Now  the  burdens  of  taxatim  are 
more  fairly  adjusted  and  the  pressure  of  the  law  is  not  toward 
monopoly  but  away  from  it,  not  favorable  to  it  hut  against  it, 
and  this  pressure  is  likely  to  be  gradually  increased. 

THE  PROGRKSSIVE  TAXES  I.IKET.Y  TO  BE  MA1>E  MORE  PROGRESSIVE. 

The  New  Zealanders  believe  in  making  the  land  and  income 
taxes  progressive  in  time,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  size  of  in- 
come or  estates.  There  have  already  since  1891  been  two 
enactments  for  the  increase  of  (he  land-value  taxes,™  and  the 
movement  for  the  further  accentuation  of  the  progres.sive  taxes 
is  strong," 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  New  Zealand's  tax 
revolution  is  the  great  Increase  in  the  value  of  improvements 
not  only  through  the  encouragement  given  to  industry  by  their 
exemption,  but  through  the  new  valuation  put  upon  them  by 
their  owners.  When  the  improvements  were  taxable  no  tax- 
payer could  see  any  value  in  them  to  speak  of ;  but  now  that  they 

»Tbe  graded  taml-lax  of  IHfll  licpran  at  M  of  a  cut  and  <-nd»d  wUb  Sii, 
rents  in  tbe  ponnd.  Id  1803  the  upper  llmtt  was  raHea  to  4  cents  Id  tbe 
poand,  r«8uItlDg  In  an  Increase  of  15  to  40  per  cent  In  dtlTerent  parts  of  tbe 
Bcale.  (See  details  In -Who I  NPilVinf™.)  In  istifi  nnoilinr  move  od  land 
rallies  waa  made  through  a  local-option  low.  (See  Local  Bating  on  Untm- 
proTed  Valaes.  Infm.) 

=  See  chapter  entltlnd  -'Wliat  Scitt!"  infra. 
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can  be  deducted  the  appreciation  of  them  shown  by  the  tax- 
payers excites  the  wonder  of  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes.  The 
people,  especially  the  small  people,  have  had  an  equal  awakening 
in  respect  to  the  value  of  progressive  taxation  of  the  ground. 

INHERITANCE  TAXES. 

In  addition  to  the  land  and  income  taxes  there  is  a  progres- 
sive tax  on  decedents'  estates,  as  follows : 

I.    Estates"  not  exceeding  ii,ocx)  ($5,000)  : 

On  the  first  iioo no  tax 

On  all  over  iioo a^i  per  cent 

a.    Estates"  exceeding  £1,000,  but  not  over  £5,000 35^  per  cent  ' 

3.  Estates  exceeding  £5,000,  but  not  over  £20,000 7  per  cent 

4.  Estates  of  ^20,000  or  more to  per  cent 

Strangers  in  blood,  excepting  adopted  children.  3  per  cent  additional. 

These  duties  are  levied  on  the  final  balance  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate**  Property  passing  absolutely  to  a  widow  or 
widower  is  exempt.  The  law  will  not  break  up  family  estates 
as  long  as  either  member  of  the  partnership  survives  as  owner. 
There  are  also  special  provisions  affecting  children  and  grand- 
children, step-children  and  adopted  children. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  three  graded  taxes  on  land,  incomes,  and  decedents' 
estates,  supply  the  means  whereby  the  Liberal  Government  may 


The  inbeiitance  tai  bas  eilBt«i]  For  roltiT  tpofb.     Tbe  Ucceased  Peraana' 
Botatra  Duties  Act  of  ISSl  prpHrrlbdl  tbe  following  d^atti  duttps : 

On  aor  amount  not  exceeding  £100 no  duly 

£100  to  £1.000 2pereent 

On  any  Binoiint  not  over  £5,000 

on  tbe  fl™t  £1,000 2  per  ceo 

on   tlie  real 3  per  cen 

On  each  additional  £5.000  or  part  ot  It  up  to  £20.000 

on  the  drst  additional  £S.O0O  or  part  IhereoF..        4  per  cen 
an  the  second  additional  £5,000  or  part  tberrnt      5  per  ceo 
on  the  third  additional  £5.000  or  part  thereof       a  per  cen 
On  every  additional  £10,000  or  part  up  to  £50.000 

on  the  first  additional  £10.000  or  part 7  per  cen 

on  the  BPcond  addlllonal  £10.000  or  part N  per  cen 

on  the  third  additional  £10,000  or  part 0  per  cen 

On  any  estate  over  £o'i.ooo In  per  ciu 

Btrangers  In  blood,  eicrpt  adopted  children.  3  per  cent  additional. 
Tbe  rates  stated  In    the  text  were   P!ttal>llBlieiI  by   the  amending  act  of 
18SS  (when  Ballance  and  Vogel  were  In  the  Ministry,  with  8inut  as  Premier). 
On  Home  claaaea  of  larse  cstalPS  the  new  rntcs  are  26  to  50  per  cent  more 
aerere  than  tbe  duties  Imposed  by  the  earlier  act 
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put  the  pressure  on  monopoly  to  any  extent  that  may  be  deemed 
desirable  in  their  effort  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

Other  countries''  have  land  and  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
but  no  other  state  or  country  except  Switzerland  has  as  yet 
anything  Uke  so  strong  and  far-sighted  a  law  as  that  of  New 
Zealand  with  its  six  great  principles:  exemption  of  improve- 
ments, live  stock,  and  personalty ;  exemption  of  small  people 
and  persons  who  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  tax ;  treatment 
of  mortgagees  as  part  owners ;  payment  on  incomes  above  the 
average  level  or  general  labor  line;  inheritance  and  succession 
duties ;  and  graduation  of  the  taxes  to  restrain  monopoly  and 
conform  more  closely  to  the  rule  of  payment  according  to 
ability,  which  is  the  fundamental  equity  in  taxation. 


PENCARROW   HEAD  WITH   THE   LKIIIT    HOUSE. 
In  Cook  Slrail  at  Ikt  tnlrancc  lo  H'el/iiiglon  harbor.     A<i  afiprofin 


t  buill  hy  I 
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A  NEW  LAND  POLICY. 

Graduated  taxation  of  monopolies  and  penalization  of 
absentees  were  only  the  opening  melodies  of  the  new  land 
opera.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Liberal  Government,  the 
land  system  of  New  Zealand  has  become  saturated  with  the 
ideas  of  nationalization  of  the  soil,  leasing  in  perpetuity,  restric- 
tion of  area  and  of  transfer,  resumption  and  division  of  over- 
grown estates,  abolition  of  large  holdings,  close  settlement 
under  improvement  and'  residential  conditions,  co-operative 
development  of  small  farm  settlements,  suburban  homes  for 
workingmen,  easy  access  to  the  soil  for  all,  especially  for  those 
of  small  means,  preference  for  the  landless,  gradual  absorption 
of  the  unearned  increment  for  the  use  of  the  public, — the  land 
for  the  people  in  every  way,  and  not  for  the  few. 

There  are  three  ways  of  overcoming  land  monopoly:  (i) 
confiscation;  (2)  pressure  through  taxation,  etc.;  {3)  resump- 
tion or  state  purchase  by  agreement  or  compulsion.  New  Zea- 
land, while  using  the  second,  relies  largely  on  the  third,  which 
meets  the  need  more  definitely  and  certainly  than  any  ordinary 
tax,  and  more  justly  than  confiscation. 

The  cry  for  land  in  the  early  nineties  was  no  mere  sentimen- 
talism  or  result  of  theorizing;  it  was  the  expression  of  a  vital 
need',  like  the  cry  for  coal  in  the  United  States  this  year  (1902). 


reference  tn  land  monopoly  glT«D  Id  former 
my  pruTe  of  lotcreat  !□  tbla  coDnectlon 

"Id  the  Immediate  vklnllT  of  A tbere  1b  an  estate  of  40  OUO  acres 

nearly  the  whole  of  which  Is  ft  moHt  nmjrolflceot  qualllT  sod  only  one  or 
two  farolllPB  now  live  on  It         (\ew  Zealand  Hansard    18D4    Tot    83    p    BSB  } 

■'A  few  yinrs  bro  I  tra\elert  Sr  ni  It—      to  II and  from  the  time  I 

passed   tlie  A.^ River   till    I   reaehed    the   II I   saw   no  settlemenL      1 

passed  through  some  of  the  Unest  land  In  the  Cnlonv  and  met  only  a  few 
sbeep  and  millions  of  rabbltti         l/Mit    \  ol    84    p    212) 

"We  had  last  year  7  ("ill  oflil  acr  s  on  which  there  was  do  bdmaa  beiDK 
llTlng.  At  this  time  last  Tear  the  property  was  leased  to  the  New  Zealand 
and  Australian  Land  Companr  and  was  held  by  them  as  one  of  their  out 
stations.  The  sheep  were  driTen  from  that  place  once  a  year  They  wera 
■bom  and  driven  back  BKOln   but  no  persons  lived  upon  It     Now   by  the  pur 
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The  big  owners  held  the  land  for  a  rise  of  prices.  A  rise  in 
prices  was  not  likely  to  come  till  a  good  proportion  of  the 
monopolized  land  was  cut  up  and  settled.  The  owners  could 
not  afford  to  cut  it  up  till  prices  rose.  There  was  a  deadlock. 
And  while  the  country  was  excellently  adapted  for  working 
farmers,  and  lying  empty  and  waiting  for  their  hands,  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  farmers'  sons  and  country  laborers 
were  growing  up  and  working  on  other  men's  land,  altho 
they  had  the  skill,  knowledge  and  strength  to  manage  holdings  . 
of  their  own. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  land  and  break  up  monopoly,  favor 
the  settlement  of  men  of  small  means,  and  move  toward  the 
nationalization  of  the  soil,  the  Ballance  Ministry  in  1890  agreed 
on  the  policy:  (i)  of  putting  pressure  on  the  large  holders 
through  progressive  taxation  ;  (2)  of  conserving  the  remaining 
public  lands  for  genuine  settlement;  (3)  of  limitation  of  the 
area  of  holdings  and  of  the  right  of  transfer;  (4)  of  repurchas- 
ing and  dividing  large  estates,  and  (5)  of  establishing  the  true 
perpetual  lease  (with  periodic  revaluations  and  no  right  to  pur- 
chase the  freehold)  as  the  tenure  on  which  public  lands  and 
resumed  lands  should  be  taken. 


chsae  and  cutting  up  of  Ihat  ealiite.  we  have  twenty-one  settlers  on  It." 
inid.  p.  844.) 

"We  bad  on  the  one  side  of  L Mr.  ■ 's  estate,  of  between  60,000 

and  70.000  acres,  having  on  It  a  rpHlrtent  population  of  t»etwe«n  sliteen  and 

Heventeen    IndlvtduBla.      We   have   the  palate,    whkb   employs   very   few 

people  all  the  year  round.  On  the  other  Bide  we  And  the  Land  Compan;, 
with  how  many  acres  I  cannot  say.  but  It  runs  ttom  1/ — —  to  R ,  a  dis- 
tance of  18  ot  20  mllcB."      mui,  P-  100.) 

The  Hon,  John  Graham,  member  for  Nelson,  drew  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing state  at  things  {Vol.  S4.  p.  in."))  : 


riilinprovnl  Volu.- 

La.itll.oWe™ 

uf  KstHtes 

e  beld    

. .        £2.662.780 

200      ■'      '.'.'.'.'. 

'.       oiaseW 

5,364,802 

684 

£21,802.808 

Those  were  the  uppei 

r  steps  of  the  ladder,     ht  tl 

bolders,  in  whose  hands 

than  £1,750,000;  Bo'p'er 

cent  of  (he  landholders  with  only  7  per  cent  of  the 

thirds  of  1  per  cmt  had 

40  per  cent  of  land  values. 

Putting  cities   and  t 

owns  aside,   and  taking   thi 

;   coantrr   landholders   of 

not   less   than   0  acres   ei 

£H,n:i-l,i>H>,    estates'    unli 

roppoved    value,    while    ;(K,4. 

otber   worda,    less    than    > 

one-elghtleth    of   the    counti 

■y    landholders    had    two- 

fltths    (Id   value)    of  the 

land— IVi    per  cent  of  the 

lap  dbolders  had  40  per 
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The  first  of  these  aims  was  accomphshed  in  1891-1892,  as  we 
have  seen.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  were  carried  out  in 
the  land  acts  of  1892-1894,  but  the  fifth  was  compromised  after 
an  earnest  fight — leases  in  perpetuity  {999  years),  with  no 
right  of  purchase  and  no  revaluations,  leases  for  25  years,  with 
right  of  purchase  after  10  years,  and  the  optional  system  with 
residential  and  improvement  conditions,  described  below,  being 
accepted  by  the  Government  in  place  of  the  desired  perpetual 
leases,  in  order  to  carry  the  other  provisions  of  the  land  acts. 
The  legislation  secured,  tho  not  up  to  the  Liberal  ideal,  was 
nevertheless  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  from  concentration  to 
diffusion  of  the  ownership  and  benefits  of  the  soil,  and  win  the 
victory  for  the  people  in  the  great  battle  between  the  settlers 
and  the  monopolists,  that  had  been  going  on  since  tlie  foiuida- 
tion  of  the  Colony. 


Under  the  Land  Act  of  1892,  which  forms  the  hasis  of  the  present 
land  system,  town,  village  and  suburban  lands  are  sold  at  auction,  at 
upset  prices  not  less  tlian  $100,  $15  and  $10  an  acre,  respectively,  while 
rural  lands  are  disposed  of  either  by  auction  or  on  private  application, 
at  not  less  than  $5  an  acre  for  first-class  land  and  ?i-25  an  acre  for 
second -class  land. 

Lands  open  for  selection  may  be  obtained,  at  the  option  of  the 
applicant,  on  any  one  of  the  three  following  tenures,  all  of  them 
requiring  improvements  and  all  but  the  freehold  requiring  residence: 
(i)  Freehold:  but  the  land  must  be  improved  within  7  years  to  the 
amount  of  $5  an  acre  for  first-class  land  and  half  that  sum  for  second- 
class  land,  and  title  will  not  be  given  till  the  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled.  Freehold  sales,  whether  by  auction  or  on  application,  are 
called  "cash  purchases''  or  "conditional  cash  purchaws,"  since  title 
is  not  given  for  7  years;  and  then  only  if  the  conditions  as  to  improve- 
ments have  been  fultilled,  and  .subject  to  the  limitation  of  cash  sales 
to  250,000  acres  a  year. 

(2)  Occupation  zcitit  right  of  purchase — a  25-ycar  lease  at  a  yearly 
rental  of  5  per  cent  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land,  with  right  to  purchase 
ihc  fee  after  10  years,  and  the  fulfilment  of  strong  conditions  as  to 
residence   and   improvements.' 


■The  coDdKlons  under  wliich  botti  occupntlon  ll<;«n8<'B  and  leniicH  Id  per- 
petuity may  b«  oblata^  arc  etrlngcut,  brlcn  fmuipd  with  a  view  to  enforolue 
actual  occupation  and  cultivHtlon  of  the  30II.  Hi'slrienec  Is  compulsory  (with 
a  few  eiccptlouB  BtiputnCvit  by  thv  A<-n.  and  must  commence  within  !ii\ir 
rearg  from  the  date  of  splcctlon  of  husli  or  swamp  landn.  and  within  one  year 
In  the  case  of  open  or  parllj  open  land.  On  landa  occupied  wllli  the  rljiht  ot 
purcliaae,  H  must  be  continuous  for  sli  years  on  bush  or  swamp  land,  and  for 
sevi-n  years  In  open  or  parllj  open  countrj- ;  and  on  lease-In -perpetuity  lands 
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(3)  Lease  iu  perpetuity,  a  Itase  for  999  years,  subject  to  conditions 
of  residence  and  improvement,'  at  a  yearly  rental  of  4  per  cent  on  the 
c»sh  price  of  the  land,  without  revaluations  and  without  right  of 
purchase  at  any  time.  Na  lease  in  perpetuity  can  be  assigned  in  law 
or  equity  or  taken  in  execution  or  charged  in  any  laay  for  the  first  13 
months. 

It  it  the  clear  intent  of  the  Umi  by  low  rental,  long  term,  immunity 
from  execution  till  the  Ursl  crops  come,  and  other  provisions,  to  make 
this  the  favorite  and  predominant  tenure  and  so  keep  the  fee-simple  in 
the  Slate. 

Mineral  lands,  resumed  lands,  and  small  farms  in  the  village  settle- 
ments, special  settlements  and  improved-farm  settlements,'  can  only 
lie  obtained  on  lease  in  perpetuity,  and  holders  under  the  provisions  of 
former  laws  in  respect  to  taking  land  on  deferred  payment  or  "per- 
petual lease,"  or  under  the  25-year  lease  with  right  of  purchase  just 
mentioned,  may  exchange  their  agreements  for  the  lease  in  perpetuity. 

The  above  analysis  does  not  include  pastoral  or  grazing  leases  which 
neither  .constitute  nor  lead  to  any  permanent  title  to  the  soil. 

UMITATION  OF  nouDIS-C  AND  TRANSFER. 

No  lessee  or  licensee  can  transfer  his  interest,  except  with  consent 
of  ibe  I^nd  Board  of  the  district,  and  after  fulfilment  of  conditions, 
and  on  the  declaration  of  the  would-be  transferee,  assignee  or 
mortgagee  showing  that  he  is  not  barred  by  the  limitations  of  the  law. 

^mall  grazing- runs,  first-class,  may  not  exceed  5,000  acres,  and 
second-class  20,000  acres.  Pastoral  runs  are  limited  to  areas  that  will 
carry     20,00o     sheep     or     4,000     cattle.'      No     person     or     company 


a  period  of  ten  y^Bra.  The  Board  tias  power  to 
dlHpense  vltb  realdence,  however,  la  except  Ions  1  caaei.  sueh  a*  wtiere  ■ 
xrjpclor  IH  TPBldenC  upon  adjoining  landa,  or  la  a  youth  IItId^  with  hiB 
parentH,  or  an  unmarplpd  woman,  etc.  The  term  "realdence"  IncludMi  tbe 
erection  oC  ■  habitable  house,  to  be  approTed  ol  bj  the  Board. 

The  lollawlDg  Improvemenls  muat  be  eftected  id  case  of  lands  held  oB 
lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  on  lease  In  perpetuttj  ((.  e.,  on  all  clasiea  ef 
land  except  those  bonght  for  casb  or  taken  on  pastoral  or  gcailng-run  leasee)  : 
1.  WdAIn  one  iiear  from  tbe  date  of  the  Uceuse  or  leaae  the  land  muat  be 
iaiproccd  to  an  eitent  equal  to  10  per  cent  on  tbe  Talue  of  tbe  land.  2. 
Within  two  jeara  Improvements  equal  to  a  further  10  per  cent  must  be 
effected,  or  K  per  cmt  total  improacment  <b  tico  vf^or*.  S.  WlthtD  all  years 
the  land  muat  be  Improved  to  the  value  of  anolber  10  per  cent,  or  X  per  cent 
lolol. Improvement  in  six  t/t^ari.  And,  in  oddlHon  to  1M«,  "mtntantlal  im. 
provcmcnta  of  a  permanent  character"  miu<  aUo  be  rffecttd  to  the  emtent  of 
El  per  acre  tar  tirit-clati  land,  anil  for  (cconil-clau  land  to  on  eatcnt  equal  to 
the  net  price  of  the  land  up  (0  10  ihilHnBi  per  acre, 

•  These  three  classes  of  aetttements  and  the  worklngmen'i  suburban 
homea,  Iho  closely  related  to  tbe  general  land  policy  of  tbe  Liberal  OoTeromenC, 
are  still  more  vitally  connected  with  Ita  labor  policy,  and  are  therefore  treated 
under  that  head  so  far  aa  coavenlently  poaelble. 

*  "Pastoral  lands"  proper,  which  are  defined  na  "lands  aultable  eicluslvely 
for  paaturage.  and  not  i-hjibIiIc  <it  hPing  uned  witb  proflt  In  areas  of  carrying 
capacity  of  leas  than  5,000  sheep,"  and  which  Inelude  country  not  Immedi- 
ately required  for  selllemint.  may  be  leased  at  auction  tor  '.21  yearn,  subject 
to  resumption  by  tbe  tluvernment  at  any  time  on  12  monttiB'  notice. 

The  small  grazing  leases  arv  made  on  a  rental  fixed  by  tbe  Board  In  each 
ease,  bnt  not  less  tban  'J  \-i  per  ceut  on  the  capital  value,  which  most  not  b«  pnt 
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can  hold  more  than  one  run  of  aay  kind,  unless  his  run  is  capable 
of  carrying  less  than  10,000  sheep  or  2,000  cattle,  in  which  case  he 
may  take  up  other  land  to  make  an  aggregate  area  of  that  carrying 
capacity. 

Aside  from  llitse  pasture  licenses  no  more  than  640  acres  of  first- 
class  land,'  or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land  can  be  offered  in  one 
lot.  and  no  person  can  select  for  purchase  or  lease  more  than  640 
acres  first-class  or  2,000  acres  second-class,  including  therein  any 
land  which  he  then  holds. 

"No  one  who  owns  or  has  within  the  previous  40  days  owned 
2.000  acres  or  upwards  of  freehold  land,  inclusive  of  640  acres  of 
first-class  land,  in  the  Colony,  can  acquire  or  become  the  holder 
(except  under  pastoral  or  grazing  lease)  of  any  land  under  this  law 
of  1892  in  any  part  of  the  Colony,  whether  the  land  he  now  holds 
was  acquired  by  purchase,  marriage,  will  or  intestacy."  In  other 
words,  no  considerable  landowner  in  Nezv  Zealand  can  acquire  public 
land,  and  even  acquirement  from  pri'.iale  persons  is  much  narrowed 
and  discouraged.  One  who  holds  less  than  2,000  acres  (inclusive  of 
640  acres  of  firsi-class  land)  may  acquire  land  up  to  the  extent  of 
2.000  acres;  but  when  he  has  2,000  acres  (including  640  acres  of  first- 
class)  he  can't  get  any  more  land  from  the  Slate  either  by  purchase 
nr  lease,  nor  by  transfer  of  any  lease  or  hcense  made  under  the  act  of 
1892,  excepting  only  pastoral  and  grazing  privileges.  He  can  still 
accumulate  realty  by  purchasing  freeholds  from  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  who 
have  previously  secured  full  title,  but  even  then  ihe  progres.sive  land 
lax  and  the  resumption  laws  stand  in  the  way  of  building  any  very 
large    estate. 

New  Zealand  is  the  pioneer  in  drastic  limitation  of  holdings  and 
transfers.  These  provisions  constitute  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
l.iheral  laws  and  have  had  excellent  effects  in  checking  monopoly  and 
securing  division  and  use  of  the  soil. 

THE  r,E.\SK  IN  rKHpiVrt'lTY  and  tilk  nation.m.ization 

Ctl-   TITK  S(JU.. 

The  land  bill  brought  <lowii  hy  Premier  Ballancc  and  his 
Minister  of  Lands,  McKenzie,  in  iftji,  containe<l  the  true  per- 


Itiner  than  C  ■hllJlDgs  an  serp.  TLe  terir  In  '21  yeara.  with  tile  right  of 
renewal  tor  21  i-sarB  more,  at  a  renlnl  ot  'm  per  rent  on  (be  capital  Talne  ol 
tbe  Ignd.  I(  tlie  leawf  dui'ii  nut  wlxh  tu  renew,  be  reeelies  trompensflllon  for 
ImproremenlH  from  the  Ineoralng  Ifxmpp.  A  IVKNep  can  holil  only  on;  fiiich 
run.  au<]  ht  miinl  not  be  a  pntilornl  leitsfe.  nor  liold  other  land  under  free- 
hold, lease  or  liefnue  it  n  (treater  HrcB  Ihnn  1,0(10  acrf«.  The  lease  entltl™ 
(he  holder  to  Rrailng  rlghtii  and  tu  culilvnt*  Ihe  run,  biit  It  gives  no  prlvl- 
r  of  purchBNp,  tbo  tlip  te^Hee  mny  neleet  150  nerea  adjoining  and  tncludluK 

"    d  and  hold  the  lanie  dmlng  the  whole  term  of  the  lease.      There 

■        ■  and   Improvements,    (allure    to  per- 

'at  land,  worth  20  BhllUngs  (tH)  or 
more  per  acre,  unimprovm  Toiiie;  Hsrl'-iiKural  land  below  that  value  la 
second -elaas  land. 
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petua]  lease  on  a  30-year  term.'  It  passed  the  House,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  In  1892  another  effort  was  made  to 
get  the  eternal  lease,  with  revaluations  at  intervals  of  ^o  years, 
but  even  that  was  amended  out.  As  a  compromise,  McKenzie, 
with  the  advice  of  Ballance,  introduced  a  new  tenure,  the  lease 
in  perpetuity  (g<J9  years),  with  an  unchanging  rent  of  4  per 
cent  a  year  on  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
lease.  McKenzie  and  liallance  were  convinced  they  coidd  not 
carry  the  perpetual  lease,  and  thought  it  better  to  compromise 
on  the  999-year  flat  lease  and  pass  the  other  provisions  of  the 
land  bill  than  to  fight  year  after  year  for  revaluations  and  pass 
no  land  bill.  These  tactics  succeeded,  and  the  [..and  Act  of 
1892,  hinged  npon  the  lease  in  perpetuity,  but  containing  most 
of  the  land  provisions  the  Gove-nment  wanted,  was  enacted. 

The  abandonment  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  revaluations 
was  a  sore  disappointment  to  many  Liberals."  For  15  years  the 
advance  gtiard  of  the  Progressive  party  had  been  struggling  for 
a  system  of  State  leaseholds,  with  periodic  revaluations  and  no 
right  of  purchase.  Even  after  the  compromise  the  friends  of 
the  perpetual  lease  hoped  for  a  reopening  of  the  question,  but 
McKenzie,  having  once  adopted  the  lease  in  perpetuity,  stood  by 


*Ah  we  bavc  aJri-ady  hail  ui'i;a»l<n>  Ici  note,  Suuth  AiiHlrulia  Iihk  hnil  HlniT 
1S88  the  perpelual  leaHp,  wKli  revaluaUonB  every  14  years  and  do  rljiht  of 
purchase,  and  In  inoi.  T.143.U00  acres  were  held  in  tlila  wa;. 

In  ISOS  New  iJuiith  Wales  adopted  the  perpetual  lease  under  the  name 
o(  "homestead  Beteclion,'-  subject  to  the  oblijtatluns  o(  perpetual  rpsfdence 
■nd  perpetual  rent  at  t*^  per  cent  B  j'ar  on  the  capital  vslue  for  the  llrst 
S  years,  and  after  that  at  2^  per  cent.  revaliiaUons  being  made  at  iDtervaU 
at  10  years.  On  a  LomeHlead  aetection  or  MO  acres,  or  one  square  mile  of 
land,  worth  t!>  an  acre,  the  rent  would  he  140  a  year  fur  the  Urat  fire  years. 
and  *80  a  year  tor  the  next  Bye.  The  only  IroproTemeot  Insisted  on  Is  a 
dwelling,  bat  personal  residence  Is  required  for  five  years;  alter  that  an  agent 
might  take  the  owner's  place.  The  low  rent  proved  RO  attractlre  that  by  llUn 
3,0ia  hDmeBtead  selections  had  lipcn  made,  covering  l.ailO.OiiO  acres,  to  which 
must  be  added  about  :l.~,Onu  acres  occupied  by  holders  under  other  tenures 
who  have  converted  their  holdlDgn  Into  homestead  selections.  Nevertheless. 
the  area  of  KIbIp  land  sold  at  auction  or  allotted  to  conditional  purebasera  In 

'  Not  only  Liberals  were  disappointed. — some  of  the  leading  ConserTatlv™. 
like  RoUeston  and  Captnln  RusHell.  opposed  (he  flat  lease  substitution. 

Bolleston  said  :  "The  orlRlnal  per]>etual  leaae.  as  brouKht  down  by  myself 
(as  Ulnlsler  of  Lands  In  IHN^).  had  as  Its  oOJect  what  I  hold  to  be  the 
essence  of  a  liberal  policy— the  Idea  of  deferred  payments — the  Idea  of  pre- 
venting the  aggregation  nl  inrsc  estates,  the  Idea  of  ^vlnjt  an  advnntaRe 
without  competition  with  Hpeculators.  to  men  whose  capital  Is  their  bone  nnd 
fllneir.  .  .  .  But  the  lease  In  perpetuity  [a  practically  a  freehold  <?)  ... 
There  Is  no  unearned  Increment  coming  In. "  (New  Zealand  Hansard,  TG.  ]>. 
01;  Ud  see  Vol.  42,  p.  1S8.) 

Captain  Russell  said:  "Ministers  have  forced  thrciigb  an  anwllllng 
Bouse  the  lease  In  perpetuity.  I  voted  for  the  lease  la  perpetuity,  tho  1 
think  the  perpelnat  tease  is  worth  half  s  dozen  ot  It."     (fMiI  SG,  p.  63.) 
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it.     In  the  debate  on  the  Repurchase  Bill  of  1894  he  explained 
his  position  as  follows : 

"On  three  different  CM:casions,  the  perpetual  lease,  with  revaluations, 
was  carried,  and  every  time  it  was  swept  away.  We  can't  establish 
it  now,  the  Colony  is  not  ripe  for  it.  I  was  as  much  in  favor  of  the 
perpetual  lease  as  anyone,  and  left  our  party  and  helped  Rolleston 
estabhsh  the  first  one  (1882),  but  the  right  of  freehold  was  given 
afterward,  so  it  destroyed  the  perpetual  lease. 

.  .  .  "iVhy  should  these  people  and  these  alone  be  singled  out? 
Wky  not  fall  back  on  the  freeholders  and  say  'Let  us  have  the  unearned 
increment  of  your  land  which  you  have  bought  in  the  past?" ' 

We  believe  the  real  key  to  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words  we  have  italicized  in  the  quotation  just  made.  With  all 
its  virtues,  the  eternal  lease,  with  revaluations,  has,  under 
present  conditions,  three  serious  defects :  First  and  foremost, 
so  long  as  other  tenures  exist,  its  revaluations  become  a  special 
class  tax  on  one  of  the  classes  most  deserving  of  exemption. 
Second,  the  new  unearned  increment  arising  during  the  20,  30 
or  SO-year  periods  between  revaluations  would  be  left  to  go  into 
the  pocket  of  the  tenant  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  in  which 
such  new  increment  accrued.  This  defect  would  exist  even  if 
all  the  land  in  the  Colony  were  held  under  the  perpetual  lease. 
Third,  unless  the  perpetual  lease  could  be  made  the  only  tenure 
on  which  land  could  be  obtained  from  the  Government,  selectors 
might"  choose  the  freehold,  or  some  title  leading  to  it,  rather 
than  risk  the  disturbance  and  uncertainty  of  the  revaluations 
and  the  probability  of  losing  a  large  part  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment that  would  come  with  the  freehold,  and  to  secure  which 
it  would  pay  to  borrow  and  pay  interest  on  the  purchase  money. 
The  preference  for  the  freehold  would,  under  the  optional 
system,  defeat  the  fundamental  purpose  of  retaining  the 
ownership  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  State  as  a  basis  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  soil.  Repeated  defeat  was  not  the  sole 
nor  the  principal  reason  for  McKenzie's  abandonment  of  the 
perpetual  lease.  He  was  convinced  that  the  unearned  incre- 
ment could  more  completely  and  more  justly  be  taken  by  a 
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gradual  development  of  land-value  taxaticm,  which  would  act 
on  freeholders  as  well  as  leaseholders  at  the  same  time  that 
long-term,  low-rental  leases  were  attracting  selectors  away  from 
the  freehold  and  aiding  the  movement  toward  land  nationaliza- 
tion. 

So  the  999-year  lease,  with  a  flat  rent  of  4  per  cent  on  the 
land  value  at  the  start,  was  made  the  focal  point  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1892,  which  passed  the  House  September  13th  by  a  vote 
of  21  to  4.  Personal  residence  during  the  first  ten  years,  sub- 
stantial improvement,  restriction  to  an  area  of  one  square  mile 
or  less  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  and  the  power  given  to 
the  district  land  boards  lo  veto  transfers^  were  features  of  the 
tenantcy.  Its  great  advantages  are  that  "it  leaves  the  settler 
all  his  capital  for  improvements,""'  gives  him  a  tenure  as 
secure  for  all  present  purposes  as  a  freehold,  and  protects  him 
for  a  year  from  execution  for  debt;  while  it  leaves  the  fee  in 
the  State  and  adds  that  much  to  the  nationalization  of  the  soil. 
And  tho  it  does  not  put  the  unearned  increment  in  the  public 
treasury,  the  State  can  always  itisist  that  a  genuine  working 
settler  shall  live  on  each  farm,  and  the  unearned  increment  can 
be  taken  by  taxation  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  diffusion  of  land 
ownership  or  the  lack  of  it  may  jwstify  and  public  sentiment 
may  warrant. 

The  effort  to  make  the  lease  in  perpetuity  a  popular  tenure 
was  successful."  The  provisions  re(|uiring  allotments  in  vil- 
lage settlements,  special  settlements,  improved  farm  settlements 
and  repurchased  estates  to  be  on  lease  in  perpetuity,  together 
with  the  option  given  lo  selectors  to  take  Crown  lands  on  the 
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.  r  eent  of  It  for  the  land  be  takes.  On  the  other  band.  IT 
the  maD  o(  property  fhooBea  to  borrow  ihe  price  ot  the  new  freehold  (ri)m 
tbe  Government,  bla  5Vj  per  cent  fur  .10  years  will  be  only  a  small  part  of  the 
(Dial  rentals  at  4  per  cent  >  year  tor  009  rears,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  neit 
090,  and  tbe  oeit.  etc. 

"  The  Report  ot  the  Land  Department  for  1803  says :     "The  caah  salen 
Bi'"  •!.  "t  wliBl  Oiiyy  wiTc  in  yenra  aen.  nbllp  llip  perpetiiBl  lease  and  Ipbho  In 
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same  tenure,  have  resulted  in  giving  tlic  iK;rpetuity  system  the 
leading  place  in  the  land  transactions  of  recent  years.  "Most 
of  the  Crown  lands  are  now  disposed  of  for  999  years,"  says  the 
Year  Book  of  1901. 

The  accompanying  table,  collated  from  the  data  of  the  Year 
Hook  of  1902,  shows  that  about  1,694,000  acres  have  been  taken 
on  perpetuity  lease  in  the  last  nine  years,  against  1,220,000 
acres  in  freehold  and  occujjation  lease  combined ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  selectors  in  perpetuity  is  9,287,  against  8,535  total  for  the 
other  two  systems.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  1,694,000 
acres  is  land  which  selectors  deliberately  preferred  to  take  up 
Public  Lands  Selected,  1893-I902. 
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Sn.'i,  rplatPB  to  about  six  monthB,  Septerober.  1892,  to 
"J  of-the  l,G!):i.nT5  acres  taken  In  perpetuity 
ueuts   IviMiiRe.  epednl.  Improved  farin).  cepur- 


as  tenants  in  perpetuity,  for  they  could  have  bought  the  same 
land  on  cash  sale  or  on  conditional  and  deferred  purchase. 
Kven  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  quarter,  the  selectors  could 
have  taken  other  land  on  freehold  title,  or  lease  that  might  lead 
lo  it,  instead  of  chcxising  settlement  allotments  in  perpetuity. 

Transfers  of  public  land  for  cash  and  for  future  purchase 
are  still  going  on,'=  but  most  of  the  land  sold  in  the  last  twelve 
years  has  gone  to  working  farmers.  Speculation  and  monopoly 
have  been  checked ;  the  lease,  under  State  ownership,  has 
become  the  dominant  method  of  selection,  and  a  substantial 


iwrpetulty  tocPthor  linvn  IniTeaned  SS  fold  In  tlw  9 
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pplnal  leR<(i>!t"  ttitn  frrvholds  uncl«r  the  law  or  1BH2. 
Struggle  for  the  Soil.) 
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Ix'gintiiiig  lias  been  made  in  the  nationalization  of  the  land.  So 
much  at  least  may  be  credited  to  the  general  land  system  of  the 
Liberal  Governnienl,  but  the  most  conclusive  victory  over  the 
great  monopolists  has  resulted  from  the  special  act  to  which  the 
next  chapter  is  devoted. 
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STATE  RESUMPTION  OF  LARGE  ESTATES. 

One  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  land  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Government  was  compulsory  repurchase  of  large  estates  for 
division  and  close  settlement.  McKenzie  brought  in  his  first 
repurchase  bill  in  1891,'*  but  for  three  years  his  efforts  were 
defeated  in  the  Senate, 

It  is  true  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  taking  of  land  by 
the  State  in  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  its  assessed  valuation, 
which  have  already  been  cited  from  the  Laws  of  1885,  wert- 
restated  in  the  Assessment  Act  of  181^1.  and  it  was  under  these 
clauses  that  the  first  giant  estate,  Cheviot,  was  resumed.  But 
this  power  could  only  be  used  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
valuation  of  an  estate  for  taxation. 

In  the  second  year  the  right  of  repurchase  by  voluntary 
arrangement  was  accorded.  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act  (of 
1892)  authorized  the  Governor  (o  acquire  any  land  by  contract 
with  the  owner,  to  be  disposed  of  in  lots  not  exceeding  320 
acres,  and  only  on  lease  in  perpetuity,  at  5  per  cent  rental, 
whether  it  was  rural,  suburban  or  town  land.    Other  resump- 

"Bt«te  repurchase  was  out  a  new  Idea.  The  Land  Aft  ot  l^isr.  niilhor 
lied  tbe  MlQlster  of  l.HDda  to  buy,  by  arratureinriit.  "tiisll  s.'oUouh  for  vlUaK'' 
settlements,  and  the  lax  Ibw  autliorlued  purehasi'  tn  cHBe  of  dlKnttrPcment  as 
to  FaluBtloQ.  The  laud-act  elause  vas  spoiled  by  a  piovlsluu  tbat  no  barKalU" 
under  It  should  be  valid  111]  ratlfled  by  Parliament,  I'eople  are  not  anxious  to 
sell  land  tf  the  transaftlons  arp  to  bp  hung  up  fop  months  and  allot  at  by 
polltlclahs  and  editors.  In  I8)iT  Baltaare.  as  Minister  of  Lands  In  Ktout's 
Cabinet,  bronKht  la  a  bill  to  autborlie  him  to  buy  land  compul'orilu.  for  the 
purpoae  of  eetUluR  landless  mea  and  eitendlnR  his  vlllane  settlements.  The 
bUI  was  not  passed,  for  the  Progresstyes,  tho  In  oDlce,  were  not  In  power, 
the  landlords  controlling  rarllamenl  whenever  their  InterealB  were  affected. 

The  flrat  repurchase  act  was  passed  In  New  Zealand  In  18!>2.  Queens- 
land followed  In  t&OI;  West  Australia  In  ISnO:  l«outh  Australia  In  181)7: 
Victoria  Id  ISeS :  New  Rniilh  Wales  In  11)01.  All  thene  are  Totuntary  sale  and 
purcbose  laws.  Tbe  odIj  compulsory  purchase  act  Is  that  ot  New  Zealand. 
1S04.  with  amendments  and  conaolldatlns  act  of  inOd.  In  New  South  Wales 
land  repurcliased  by  the  r.oyemment  Is  to  he  leaspil  for  0!)  years  on  n  rent 
revised  every  20  years.  In  New  Zealand  the  State  keeps  tbe  fee-simple  and 
leaaea  for  9!)0  years  without  reyaluatlons.  In  the  other  colonies  no  effort  Is 
made  to  keep  the  freehold  In  the  ^lalc. 
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lion  clauses  were  contained  in  the  Land  Act  {1892).  But  the 
lack  of  compulsory  power  made  the  working  of  the  law  quite 
unsatisfactory.  Nearly  a  million  acres  were  offered  under  it-to 
the  Government  in  1893,  but  much  of  it  was  poor  and  unsuit- 
able, and  the  price  asked  for  the  rest  was  usually  excessive,'* 
It  was  not  till  1894  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  purchase 
of  large  estates  was  enacted  into  law,  so  that  the  Ministry  had 
effective  means  of  making  the  monopolists  disgorge  at  reason- 
able prices. 


While  McKenzie  was  working  for  a  compulsory  repurchase 
clause,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Tax  Commissioner  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Cheviot  Estate  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  property 
for  the  lajid  tax.  It  was  an  estate  of  84,755  acres  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  a  compact  block  of  about  twelve 
miles  square,  spreading  from  a  range  of  hills  called  the  I^owry 
Peaks  to  the  sea  coast;  bounded  north  and  south  by  broad 
rivers,  between  which  lay  fertile  valleys,  hills  and  plains,  open, 
grassy,  accessible— one  of  the  finest  pa.'storal  estates  in  the 
Colony, 

Till  1892  it  was  the  property  of  one  man,  the  home  of  one 
family,  with  its  flocks  and  shepherds.  "Ready-Money  Robin- 
son," as  the  proprietor  was  called,  owned  as  far  as  he  could 
look  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  and  from  river  to  river. 
There  were  only  about  80  human  beings  on  the  land,  with  some 
80,000  sheep.  It  had  been  bought  in  the  early  years  at  ten 
shillings  an  acre  (?2io,ooo  for  the  whole)  under  George  Grey's 
cheap  land  regulations  of  1853.  The  owner  had  made  extensive 
improvements.  The  mansion  house  was  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  There  were  magnificent  plantations  of  pine 
and  a  great  deal  of  fencing,  an  important  item  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Tax  Commissioner  assessed  the  property  in  1892  at 
$1,524,130,  valuing  the  improvements  at  $271,500  and  the  land 
at  $1,252,630.  The  trustees,  in  whose  hands  the  estate  then  was, 
returned  the  value  as  $1.301,100 — $300,250  for  improvements 
and  $1,000,850  for  the  land^a  difference  of  more  than  $250,000 


"The  chief  properly  taken  undpr  the  Toliinlary  act  nf  lRf»2— the  Poma- 
haka  estate  o(  7,000  acres.  boiiKlit  in  IW3  for  *1T  nn  acre — wnn.  and  »tni  le. 
the  worst  bargalD  that  McKenzIc  made.  It  n-ns  not  good  land,  and  too  much 
WBB  paid,  but  fortunatelf  this  Instance  stands  almost  alone  tn  the  blalory  of 
land  resumption  In  New  Zealand. 
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in  the  land  value.  The  trustees  insisted  that  the  property  was 
worth  no  more  than  their  return.  In  case  of  such  a  disagree- 
ment, as  the  law  then  stood,  the  owners  or  trustees  could  require 
the  Government  to  reduce  the  assessment  or  purchase  the  land 
at  their  valuation.  The  trustees  availed  themselves  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  called  on  the  Taxing  Department  to  cut  down  the 
assessment  or  buy  the  property  at  $1,301, loo. 

The  Board  of  Reviewers  sustained  the  valuation  of  the  Tax 
Commissioner,  and  the  decision  then  rested  with  the  Cabinet. 
The  Ministers  had  four  separate  valuations  made.  All  were 
much  above  the  trustees'  figure.     They  <lecided  to  buy  Cheviot. 


An  Order  in  Council  to  that  effect  was  passed  December  y, 
1892,  and  the  transaction  was  compictcd  April  rg,  1893,  when 
the  conveyance  was  signed  and  payment  made.  Before  the 
year  was  out  McKenzie  was  approached  by  a  syndicate  with  an 
offer  to  the  Government  of  $200,000  bonus  on  its  bargain.  But 
the  Government  was  not  seeking  money,  but  the  division  and 
settlement  of  large  estates,  and  the  offer  was  refused. 

The  purchase  was  made  profitable  at  once.     The  houses, 
grounds  and  pastoral  lands  were  leased  temporarily  at  nearly 
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4  per  cent  on  the  total  cost,  while  the  surveyors  laid  out  roads 
and  divided  up  the  estate.  The  mansion  house,  with  5,000 
acres  round  it,  was  resold  to  a  member  of  the  former  owner's 
family  for  $125,000  cash.  A  few  thousand  acres  more  were 
parted  with  for  cash  to  reduce  the  prime  cost.  But  75,000 
acres  were  retained  and  leased ;  the  better  land  in  small  farms 
for  999  years,  and  the  pastoral  land  in  grazing  runs.  The  land 
was  cut  up  into  farms  of  50  to  100  acres,  grazing  runs  of  1,500 
to  3,000  acres,  one  township  and  three  village  settlements. 
Roads  were  made  wherever  needed,  and  a  railway  line  was  sur- 
veyed through  the  estate.  The  settlement  was  a  success  from 
the  start.  In  six  months  560  people  had  been  provided  with 
land  or  work  on  the  estate,  and  163  laborers  were  working 
cooperatively  making  roads  and  cutting  up  the  land  ready  for 
further  settlement. 

Cheviot,  which  in  1893  had  only  one  family,  with  its  attend- 
ants, now  has  a  population  of  more  than  380  families,  number- 
ing some  r,500  people.'" 

The  rents  are  paying  the  Government  over  5>4  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  which  is  so  much  beyond  the  interest  {3J4  P^r 
cent)  that  the  estate  will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  20  years. 
The  net  cost  has  already  been  reduced  from  £325,000  {ior  land, 
roads,  etc.)  to  £243,440.  The  rents  amount  to  $70,730,  and 
the  interest  to  $44,330,  leaving  a  profit  of  $26,000  a  year.  The 
arrears  of  rent  are  less  than  $4,000  for  the  whole  9  years. 

The  greater  productivity  of  McKenzie's  closer-settlement 
plan  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  estate  has  gained  in  pro- 
ductive power  14  fold. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  EXI'ERIMENT.     ELECTIONS  OF  1893. 

The  dramatic  effect  of  the  Cheviot' purchase  was  felt  through- 
out the  Colony.  In  the  elections  of  November,  1893,  most  of 
the  opponents  of  compulsory  purchase  went  down.  McKenzie 
came  back  with  a  mandate  that  the  Senate  respected,  and  before 
the  end  of  1894  his  Compulsory  Repurchase  Act  was  on  the 
statute  book,"  and  the  department  was  authoriwd  to  spend 


"About  thrte  hundred  ramill? 
fient  the  caah  purchnsera  of  town  b 
BookB.  1805.  p.  260,  and  1002.  p.  i- 
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$1,250,000  a  year  in  buying  land,  an  amount  that  has  been 
raised  to  $2,500,000  by  the  consolidating  and  amending  act  of 

I()0O. 

THE    PRKSCRIBED    MAXIMUM.      DIVISION    OF    RESUMED    HSTATES. 

A  "prescribetl  maximum"  area"  is  fixed  by  the  law  in  respect 
to  each  class  of  lan<l,  and  a  much  smaller  maximum  in  the  case 
of  land  within  five  miles  of  a  city.  And  if  any  person  or  com- 
pany has  more  than  the  prescribed  area  the  Government  can 
take,  by  compulsory  process,  the  excess  above  the  prescribed 
area,  or  the  whole  block  if  the  owner  does  not  want  it  divided. 

The  lands  acquired  by  resumption  must  be  divided,  and  can- 
not be  disposed  of  by  sale,  but  only  on  lease  in  perpetuity.  The 
rent  is  5  per  cent  on  the  land  value,  as  estimated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lease;  and  if  at  any  time,  for  sufficient  cause,  the 
lessee  is  unable  to  pay,  the  Minister  may  remit  a  year's  rent. 
The  Consolidation  Act  of  lyoo  empowens  the  Commissioner  of 


nod  the  moDa|ioIlHl*  kapw  It.  Tlie  iirogmalve  taxta  were  bad  enough.  1>ut  tlilit 
H-iB  0.  Watcrliio.  The  land  tax  suwieiited  Cbe  divlBlon  of  large  Mtates  Witli 
unplpaaant  t>Tii]>1iRiilR.  but  tbis  meant  direct  and  npedflc  performaace, 

Rmat  ol  Ibe  objertlous  werp  as  fnllmvn :  1.  The  moDnpollBts  and  tbelr 
(rlracla  deolarpil  It  was  "robbery  and  Jobbery."  2.  It  would  Inereue  tbfl  public 
debt  (whicb  vax  Imp.  hut  II  bun  tnrrfaBcd  tile  public  BSseW  and  resources  bHII 
more  and  netted  a  large  profit  to  the  Statel.  .1.  It  would  abolish  tbe  tree- 
hold  (It  does  Dot  touch  amell  or  moderate  frepliolds).  4.  The  State  tenantB 
Id  s  jear  or  two  would  cease  to  pay  their  rents,  or  bring  polillcal  preBSUts  to 
bear  to  have  tbem  reduced.  INotblog  of  the  kind  baa  happened,  or  la  likely 
to  bappcD.  becnuBC  the  Interest  ot  tbe  great  body  of  tax  payers  wilt  bold  tbe 
tenants  to  tbe  (air  payments  they  agreed  to  make,  except  that.  If  mlBfortunP 
befalla  a  tenant,  aome  temporary  conceBBlon  may  be  made,  adapted  to  the 
special  case.)  B.  Tbe  Hpokesman  of  the  SlngletaxerB  saw  In  tbe  bill  a  scheme 
for  putting  huge  sutna  Into  landlord's  pocketa,  while  tbe  landlorda  complained, 
nn  tbe  other  hand,  tbat  (0)  the  bill  would  baraaB  and  destroy  tbe  large  latid 
boldets.  (It  has  only  compelled  tbem  to  give  up  tbe  eieess  of  tbelr  holdings 
upon  fair  compensation.)  T.  Many  Progressives  objected  to  the  lease  In  per- 
petuity wltSout  reTaluallons.  8.  Some  members  thoufibt  the  farms  would  be 
too  small :  others  said  they  were  too  large,  a.  Tbere  was  no  need  of  tbe 
bill ;  tbe  3Ute  bad  plenty  ot  unsettled  land,  end  the  Maoris  bIDI  bald  T.WIO.OOii 
*cres,  most  of  which  they  did  not  use.  10.  Such  compulalon  was  contrary  to 
tbe  spirit  of  free  Institutions  (all  taw  la  compulsion  In  one  form  or  another. 
and  every  court  a  tribunal  of  compulsory  pri>ceKS.  Tbe  sole  question  was 
whether  tbe  particular  compulsion  Id  this  i-nse  was  requisite  for  tbe  public 

Id  spite  of  all  olijecibrnx.  McKenzle  kept  steadily  la  view  the  Important 
purpose  of  breaking  up  tbe  hig  estati'H  and  providing  land  for  closer  settlement 
St  tbe  points  where  the  people  Hanicd  It.  and  these  conslderaUons  csrrled  the 
day—tbe  principle  of  compulsory  resumption  waa  estabtlBhed. 

'^Tbe  prescribed  maximum  Is  1.000  acres  of  flrst-clsss  land.  2.000  acres 
•if  sccond-clees  land,  and  li.oiio  acres  In  case  ot  tblrdclens  land,  except  as  to 
land  within  5  miles  ot  one  ot  the  tour  big  cities  (Auckland.  WelllDgton.  Christ- 
church.  Dunedin).  then  the  prescribed  area  Is  'Jon  acres,  no  matter  what  class 
tbe  land  Is,  Tbe  "prescribed  area"  la  not  the  limit  ot  tbe  amount  that  may  be 
taken  by  the  State,  as  some  suppose,  bat  Cbe  limit  of  area  tbat  a  man  can 
bold  without  belnE  subject  to  the  compntsorv  resumption  laws.  (Land  for 
flettlenientB  Acta.  1SU4  and  ll>00.) 
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Crown  Lands  and  the  Receiver  of  l^nd  Revenue  to  grant,  at 
iheir  discretion,  to  any  tenant  not  in  arrears  a  rebate  of  10  per 
.  cent  on  any  instalment,  in  order  to  encourage  punctual  pay- 
ments. Where  tenants  take  land  with  buildings  thereon,  they 
have  to  buy  the  buildings  by  half-yearly  payments,  extending 
over  a  term  of  years,  and  in  the  meantime  pay  interest  on  their 
value  at  5  per  cent. 

I'RKFKRI'-JCE  For  TIIIv  LANDLESS.  WORKINCMEn's  SUBURBAN 
HAMLETS. 
In  i8y6  it  was  provided  that  the  landless  should  have  the 
preference  in  applications  for  land  under  the  land- settlement 
acts.  And  special  provisions  were  made  for  workingmen's 
homes,  with  advances  to  help  them  build.  It  is  one  of  the 
Premier's  earnest  purposes  to  take  the  workingmen  out  of  their 
huddled  quarters  in  the  cities  and  put  them  in  suburban  homes, 
with  an  acre  or  two  of  land  to  each  house,  frequent  workmen's 
trains  and  rent  at  half  the  price  theyare  paying  now  for  stuffy 
(enements  in  the  towns,  with  a  death  rate  far  exceeding  that 
among  the  well-to-do.  Land  within  any  borough  (city  or 
town)  of  15,000  or  more  inhabitants,  or  within  fifteen  miles 
from  its  boundary,  may  be  taken  under  the  law  by  compulsory 
process  for  workingmen's  homes.  A  man  may  take  one  lot  not 
exceeding  five  acres,  and  Government  advances  up  to  $250  will 
be  made  to  aid  him  in  fencing,  planting  and  building  a  home,'* 

L.\ND  ResuMiTjoN  Laws  in  Operation. 
In  the  last  three  years  over  fifty  large  estates  have  been 
resumed,  with  an  area  of  230,000  acres,  including  a  number  of 
districts  for  workmen's  homes.  Since  its  commencement,  in 
1892,  the  total  purchases  under  the  "land  for  settlements"  plan 
aggregate  120  estates,  containing  480,000  acres,  and  costing 
$11,000,000.'* 

"  K«c  Lanfl  for  SettIcmfti(B  Act  of  ]!»)0,  cc.nsolKlutlnc  Uie  orlRlnol  act  of 
ISIta  and  Bioendnifntfl,  1BH4,  IsnG,  ISHT  am]  ISOO.  The  GovernmeDt  not  only 
liellevea  In  [lie  pprgiptiia]  Irnnr.  but  In  tlie  perpetiial  retliiioQ  and  ImprovHoent 
•>I  its  social  polk  J  I  an- a. 

"InclvullDB  f'hcvlot.  alHiitt  r.il'l,IP(M)  acrPS  havp  licpn  IwiRht.  at  n  coat  of 
12  iDllMon  doH»rB.  or  nliout  J20  an  acre  on  the  nvpiage  for  land  and  Improvp- 
■nmtii.  Tlip  -MATM  ner-pa  of  )lip  llnliuna  wtBtP  Uhp  onp  ItlcKpnzle  Hud  such  a 
flBht  over  with  (he  cimiiinliiory  procpus)  oust  (he  flovernmpnt  abont  *^0  an 
acre.  TI10  47.8ti3  arrea  of  thp  Walkakalil  mtnlP  coat  a  )itt1p  over  fItO  an 
acre,  whllp  the  ^S.^RIi  area  of  the  Starborouxh  eatalc  roat  onlr  about  t16  per 
acrp.     A  rtiiien  u'Oiil  e«lali>«,  wordi  Er.ii.ftOO  m  more  aplpop,  have  been  rpBMmPit 
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Compulsion  was  used  only  twice  by  McKenzie  in  the  whole  of 
his  administration,  from  the  passage  of  the  law  till  the  middle 
of  1900.  Two  more  estates  were  ccHTipulsorily  taken  in  1901, 
making  four  cases  altogether,  or  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
estates  repurchased.'*  One  of  the  properties  McKenzie  took 
by  compulsory  process  belonged  to  an  absentee,  living  in  Scot- 
land, who  did  not  wish  to  sell;  was  determined  not  to  sell,  and 
fought  the  case  hard  to  keep  the  land.  He  did  not  succeed,  but 
in  this  and  each  of  the  other  three  cases  of  compulsion  the 
Compensation  Court  has  awarded  the  resisting  owners  better 
terms  than  the  Land  Department  had  offered  them. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  possession  of  the  power  of 
compulsion,  together  with  the  pressure  of  the  graded  tax,  is 
sufficient,  without  direct  use  of  compulsory  process.  In  fact, 
many  more  estates  are  offered  than  are  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1901-1902,  for  example,  no  estates  were  offered  by 
their  owners ;  29  were  accepted,  and  agreement  was  reached  as 
to  terms  and  the  purchase  completed  in  24  cases.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  facts  for  the  last  three  years : 


;tHI.!J:l  TO-WW  MM.JIH 
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For  workingmen's  hamlets  8  properties  were  purchased  last 
year  near  large  cities.  The  total  area  acquired  under  the  Land 
for  Settlement  Acts"  to  March  31,  1902,  for  all  purposes,  was 
448,3^0  acres,  of  which  418,722  acres  had  Ixien  sun'cyed  and 
opened  for  public  selection;  386,52p  acres  had  been  taken  up 

by  the  State  aLd  dirided;  ChcrEot.  $1,301,000:  Walhahahl,  »t.QXO,Oni)  i 
Hatuma.  tTtO.OOO:  i^tartiorauKti,  S!>(l'l,0OO,  and  eight  othpr  cHtatps.  valued  at 
f300,000  to  1400,000  «sch.— making  up  a  total  of  ntioiit  T  mtlllaim,  whirh 
leaTca  13  mlllloDB  ol  the  20  mllllonB  decrpSHe  In  pfllatFS  of  Ihln  Hrph  noted  In 
the  chapter  on  Taiation. — the  rest  of  tlic  decreane  belnR  prol)Hh1y  attrlhatalile 
to  tbe  graded  tax.  which  has  bIho  nrled  aa  a  Hllmulant.  or.  iHThapn  more 
properl;,  an  emeUc.  In  rnanj  i-asra  of  diHEorgenient  under  the  repurchase  actK. 
The    fioTernment    la    negnUatlnir    the    piirHia«e    of    Severn  I    other    greal 

■There  are  Ave  more  ralslra  (lie  Govertiment  lulenils  tiiking  compulaorlly. 
and  In  three  of  the  cases  the  reiiulattlon  has  heeu  served. 

"  Cbevlot,  with  Its  84,n0O  nrrex  and  rtKO  gelectora,  U  not  Included  In  the 
figures  of  this  paragraph,  as  It  nas  not  taken  under  Ihe  Land  for  Settlementa 
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and  were  held  under  lease  by  2,033  selectors  »n  place  of  the 
former  toy  owners.  The  area  occupied  by  roads  and  public 
reserves  was  8,069  acres;  the  area  unlet  was  24,124  acres,  and 
the  area  acquired  but  not  opened  for  selection,  because  the 
survey  was  unfinished,  was  29,649  acres. 

PROFITS  TO  TUG  STATE. 

The  profit  of  the  Government  from  land  repurchase  has  been 
large.  At  the  end  of  March,  1902,  the  expenditure  for  land 
had  been  i2,ii7,352,  and  iii2,ooo  had  been  spent  in  road  mak- 
ing, surveys,  etc.,  making  a  total  capital  value  of  about  $1 1,000,- 
000.  The  rents  paid  in  during  the  year  amounted  to  $450,000, 
and  the  interest  paid  by  the  Government  was  $334,000,  leaving 
a  profit  of  $116,000,  to  which  the  profit  on  Cheviot"  must  be 
added,  making  a  total  of  $142,000  for  the  year.  The  rental 
fixed  on  the  lands  open  for  selection,  but  unlet,  in  1901 
amounted  to  $10,000  (one-third  of  which  was  debited  to 
Poniahaka.)"  The  total  rent  in  arrears  was  $41,350,  and  was 
$5,390  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  total  revenue  for  0 
years  is  i303,io5.  and  the  surplus,  or  net  profit,  is  ^89,377,  or 
nearly  $500,000 ;  and  with  the  Cheviot  profit"  a  good  ileal  more 
than  $500,000,  without  coiuiting  the  reserves,  improvements, 
land  not  yet  survej'ed  or  leased  and  the  increased  productivity 
iif  the  460,000  acres  (including  Cheviot)  that  were  let  t() 
genuine  settlers  and  cultivators. 

IIONKST  ANI>  CAHKFL'I.  .\DMlNISTRATION. 

The  Government  proceeds  carefully  in  tliis  important  I'xpiTi- 
ment.  The  initiative  rests  with  the  Minister  of  l^uds,  whet 
directs  the  Tvand  Purchase  Insix"ctor  to  examine  lands  and  the 
Board  of  Purchase  Commissioners  to  negotiate  for  their  pur- 
chase. Unless  the  Boanl,  after  inquiry,  recommends  the  jnir- 
chase,  nothing  furtlicr  can  be  done,  nor  cati  the  Oovermnent 
oflfer  more  than  the  Board  advices,  (in  the  other  hand,  it  need 
not  buy  because  the  Hoard  reconuneiids  the  purchase.  Kacli 
jmrchase  must  be  ratified  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  in 


"TIic  Y^ar  Book  returne  for  laoil  parrlinsr 
it  iDclude  Clierlot,  which  waa  taken  under  Ui 
the  Government  on  Cheviot  Is  now  f2a,0IJO.  a 
■  See  Note  14  above. 
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practise  is  also  considered  by  the  Ministers  in  Cabinet,  with 
which,  in  fact,  rests  the  real  decision.  Every  acquisition  is 
carefully  scanned  by  numerous  critics ;  every  fault  that  can  be 
found  is  promptly  and  vigorously  found,  and  every  complaint 
that  can  be  made  is  made  over  and  over  again,  until  it  is  finally 
threshed  out  in  Parliament. 

Mr,  Reeves,  who  has  watched  the  experiment  from  the 
beginning,  and  can  be  relied  on  for  just  and  candid  criticism, 
whether  the  matter  under  consideration  is  a  move  of  his  own 
Liberal  Party  or  of  the  Opposition,  says  that  "a  satisfactory 
amount  of  cautic«i  has.  been  shown  in  selecting  the  land 
for  settlement.  .  .  .  The  settlements — save  two  or  three,  and 
these  not  the  largest — are  bright  and  encouraging  sights."'* 

The  United  States  Consul  to  New  Zealand  says :" 

"The  opposition  to  this  act  (compulsory  purchase  act)  so  far  as 
Its  administration  up  lo  the  present  time  is  concerned,  was  utterly 
groundless. 

"The  utmost  care  in  purchasing  large  estates  for  settlement  purposes 
is  observed.  The  Government  has  a  number  of  practical  expert  - 
\-aluers  who  report  the  properties  which  are  found  to  be  suitable  tor 
agricultural  purposes.  The  property  is  subdivided,  roaded,  and 
improved,  after  which  it  is  offered  to  the  public  in  small  areas  at  an 
annual  rental  of  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land.  The 
money  paid  for  these  estates  is  borrowed  by  the  Government  at  3  per 
cent  thus  leaving  a  difference  of  2  per  cent. 

"This  act,  when  honestly  administered,  as  it  is  now,  has  many 
merits :  it  relieves  the  large  landowner  from  the  burdens  of  Ihe 
graduated  tax,  il  increases  the  tveaith-prodvcing  and  lax-paying  potver 
nf  Ihe  people  by  making  Ihe  earth  yield  ti'hal  nature  intended  il  should 
yield,  and  it  provides  homes  for  many  thousands  nf  people  upon  most 
reasonable  terms  who  could  not  othenvise  fi'cii  hope  for  a  home  of 
their  oiVTi  for  years  lo  come." 

I'KTITION  FOR  RESUMPTION, 

When  the  people  of  any  locality  would  like  to  have  more 
land  for  settlement,  they  petition  the  Government  to  resume 
some  lar^e  estate  in  the  neighborhood.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  with  the  owners  for  purcha.sc.  The  pressure  of 
the  graduated  tax  produces  a  desire  to  unload  large  properties. 
In  several  cases  the  owners  offering  property  for  sale  have  not 

"State  ExperlmpntB  In  Aiislrnlla  and  NVw  ZeaUnd    (1W2).  Tul.    1.   pp. 
388-2S0. 

"D.  8.  Coniular  Reports,  18»T,  Vol  SB,  pp.  30,  31. 
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concealed  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  of  the  progressive  tax. 
Now  and  then  the  rich  man  says  in  substance :  "I  sell  becanse 
if  I  don't  you'll  take  it  by  and  by." 

The  owner  often  exercises  his  right  to  keep  his  home  and  a 
fair  area  of  land  around  it.  Bonds  may  be  accepted  by  the 
owner  for  the  estate  in  whole  or  in  part.  Whatever  money  is 
needed  by  the  Land  Department  for  such  purposes  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Postal  Savings  Banks,  or  the  Life  Insurance 
Department,  or  the  Public  Trustee,  or  by  foreign  or  domestic 
land  loan. 

DIVISION    OF   ESTATES.       APPLICANTS,    QUALIFICATIONS,    BALLOTS 
AND  PRECEDENCE, 

When  the  land  is  subdivided,  applications  for  the  sections  are 
in  order.  Then  the  applicants  must  undergo  examination  as  to 
their  means  and  fitness,  and  finally  the  decision  among  the 
approved  applicants  for  each  farm  or  section  is  made  by  lot. 
Sometimes  there  have  been  over  a  hundred  applications  for  one 
piece.  For  39  sections  in  one  case  there  were  2,500  applica- 
tions. The  26,000  acres  of  the  Hatuma  estate  were  divided 
into  58  farms,  and  every  one  of  them  was  snapped  up  the  day 
they  were  put  on  the  market. 

The  Land  Board  questions  each  applicant  as  to  his  or  her  age, 
family,  occupation,  experience,  means,  and  present  holdings  of 
land. 

As  the  law  gives  preference  to  the  landless,  one  who  has  no 
land  or  insufficient  land  for  his  support,  or  for  a  home  in  case  of 
town  or  suburban  land,  takes  precedence  over  applicants  who 
have  sufficient  land  for  these  purposes.  Preference  is  also 
given  to  the  men  employed  on  the  estate.  This  is  intended  to 
enable  the  workers  to  save  their  homes.  In  one  case  a  laborer 
who  had  been  on  the  estate  for  24  years  applied  for  a  section 
when  the  property  was  divided.  He  had  as  his  substitute  for 
cash  150  sheep,  y  horses,  a  few  cows  and  some  furniture.  "Any 
amount  of  money  I  want  I  can  get,"  he  said.  He  and  the  shep- 
herd, who  had  been  on  tlie  estate  30  years,  got  the  land  for 
which  they  applied — on  which  they  had  been  living — without 
having  to  undergo  the  chances  of  drawing  lots. 

In  these  divisions  of  resumed  estates  the  applicants  must  have 
sufficient  means  to  satisfy  the  Board  that  they  will  be  able  to 
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work  the  land  profitably.  Such  means  may  consist  of  stock, 
agricultural  implements,  machinery,  etc.,  or  financial  resources 
with  which  to  procure  them.  The  rule  is  that  each  applicant 
must  have  $5  in  cash  or  its  equivalent  for  each  acre  he  takes. 
One  applicant,  while  being  questioned  as  to  his  resources,  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  incumbrances.  He  replied :  "Three 
children." 

Mr.  Lloyd,  attending  one  of  the  lallotings  in  1899,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  "Scrutineer" — 
the  representative  of  the  applicants,  who  draws  the  ballots  or 
lots  bearing  the  numbers  of  the  ^applications  and  announces  to 
the  people  the  successful  number  in  the  case  of  each  section. 
Three  rosy  dairy  maids  were  amtwig  the  applicants,  all  balloting 
for  the  same  section,  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  that  some 
one  of  the  family  might  get  it.  On  calHng  out  the  number 
after  one  of  the  drawings,  Mr.  Lloyd  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  delighted  smile  on  the  face  of  one  of  these  young  women,  and 
knew  the  dairy  maid  had  got  her  farm. 


LEASE,   RE.NTAI,,  KESEDEN'CE,   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  successful  applicant  receives  a  lease  in  perpetuitj'.  Some 
of  the  farms  at  Cheviot  were  first  put  on  sale  for  cash  for  the 
freehold.  No  one  wanted  tbem  on  those  terms,  and  they 
remained  unsold  at  considerable  loss.  At  last  the  Department 
offered  the  farms  on  lease,  and  immediately  received  many 
more  applications  than  there  were  farms.  The  people  dislike 
the  freehold,  because  it  takes  away  their  capital,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  keep  their  funds  to  oi)erate  the  farm,  and 
because  it  oflFers  them  no  protection  against  attachment  for  debt. 

The  rent  charged  by  the  Government  is  frequently  much 
lower  than  that  exacted  by  private  landlords.  For  example,  a 
Scotchman  in  one  of  the  settlements,  who  is  now  a  tenant  of 
the  Govenmient,  pays  tol4  shillings  an  acre  for  land  on  which 
Ihe  private  landlord  used  to  charge  15  shillings  rent  per  acre; 
and  a  neighbor,  who  also  used  to  pay  15  shillings,  now  pays 
but  7.  The  Government  docs  not  aim  at  profit,  and  is  content 
with  a  moderate  rent.  The  private  landlord,  as  a  rule,  takes 
all  he  can  get. 

The  lessee  must  reside  on  the  land  and  make  improvements 
upon  it.     Where  the  settlers  are  employed  by  the  Government 
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ill  making  roads,  etc.,  they  must  make  improvements  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wages  the}'  receive.  Single  men  must  improve 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  their  wages;  married  men  to  the 
extent  of  one-third.  The  preference  for  married  men  is  shown 
also  in  giving  out  public  work,  and  is  really  a  preference  for 
children  and  family  life. 

VAI,UJ\  OF  THE  I'LAN-. 

The  land  resumption  scheme  is  an  excellent  investment  in 
farm  and  city  properties,  not  only  affording  comfortable  homes 
for  the  common  people,  but  forming  a  permanent  and  valuable 
l)art  of  the  national  assets. 

It  gives  the  Libera!  Government  irresistible  control  over  land 
monopoly,  and  constitutes  a  vigorous  addition  to  the  means  of 
securing  the  nationalization  of  the  soil. 


R  Til?:  [.ANDLICSf 
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GENERAL  RESULTS  OV  THE  LIUERAL  LAND 
POLICY. 

Hefore  the  election  of  1890  fhe  tide  of  population  was  from 
the  country  toward  tlif  cities :  but  the  new  land  policy  lias  turned 
back  the  movement  of  the  people  toward  the  soil.  The  holdings 
have  increased  over  ik>  per  cent.  Instead  of  one  man  in  four 
l)eing  the  holder  of  farming  lands,  as  was  the  case  a  dozen 
years  ago,  wie  man  in  two  is  now  the  holder  of  rural  lands. 
ISest  of  all,  it  is  not  the  few  rich,  but  the  many  comparatively 
poor  who  have  been  the  gainers  by  the  land  policy  of  the 
Lilwrai  Government. 

The  ITnited  States  Consul  says: 

"It  is  an  HmloHhlcil  (net  dial  it  lias  litt-n  Uu-  aim  of  the  Cm 
for  many  year.i  past  to  rditvc  a^  nincli  as  piissiliie  the  cmigestimi 
large  cities  by  afTonliiift  rvcry  pns-.ili]e  facility  toward  placing  r 
the  vacant  lands  of  tin;  country.  This  accounts  Un 
systems  under  which  lands  may  lie  taken  up.  The  whole  aitn  has  l>ccn 
to  encourage  the  occupation  of  the  land  and  (hereby  stimulate  a  spirit 
of  thrift  and  manly  independence  in  those  who  are  otherwise  almost 
wholly  dependent." 

"Through  sheer  force  of  character  and  unceasing  perseverance  many  a 
man  who  is  now  living  in  comparative  independence,  cultivating  his 
own  piece  of  land  and  rearing  rtnd  educating  his  family,  could  never 
have  known  the  blessings  of  such  a  home  were  it  not  for  the  bounty 
of  the  thonfrhtfn!  Government,  wbicli  placed  the  l.md  so  .-asily  within 
his  reach." 

Mr.  Epps  says: 

"The  policy  of  the  Colony,  tho  a  bold  one,  and  one  which 
proceeds  far  beyond  what  lia\e  hitherto  been  deemed  safe  lines,  is 
prompted  by  an  apparently  genuine  desire  10  plai'c  the  people  on  the 
soil.  .  .  .  The  land  policy  <if  ilic  Colony  is  mainly  designed  to 
prevent  the  building  up,  and  bring  about  the  subdivision  of,  large 
estates,  and  lo  make  the  land  available  for  men  with  '(trail  means,  yet 
in  such  a  manner  thai  they  mtisl  either  remain  ujion  it  an<l  make  the 
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best  use  of  their  holdings  or  give  them  up;   while  the  popular  favor 
also  tends  towards  non-aiienation  and  perpetual  leasing  from  the  State." 

Edward  Reeves,  writing  in  the  IVestminster  Rei'iew,  Vol. 
141,  says: 

The  statute  of  1893  "takes  us  another  step  toward  the  acknowledged 
goal,  the  nationalization  of  the  lands  which  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Slate,  or  through  purchase  from  the  natives  or  private  owners, 
are  to  be  ultimately  brought  into  its  possession.  The  freehold  cash 
buyer  is  discouraged  by  improvement,  residential,  and  limitation 
clauses.  The  leaje,  with  revaluations  and  right  of  purchase,  is  changed 
to  the  lease  in  perpetuity,  and  the  gathering  in  of  that  portion  of  the 
unearned  increment  which  the  State  may  need  from  time  to  time  from  all 
alike,  is  relegated  more  equitably  to  the  land-tax,  and  to  kindred 
measures  such  as  the  betterment- tax,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  tax  the 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  lands  resulting  from  the  construction  of 
railway  lines  or  other  public  works." 

Henry  R.  de  Walker  says  that  through  the  graded  tax  and 
the  repurchase  laws  "the  large  estates  are  doomed  to  extinclion, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds  of  pastoral  land  (not  good 
for  anything  else) .  The  Government  aims  at  the  multiplication 
of  small  owners  or  perpetual  lease  holders." 


NEW  ZEALAND  SETTLER^S  HOME. 
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('hapter  42. 
PANICS  PROHIBITED. 

The  panic  of  1893  struck  Australia  on  time,  and  struck  it 
hard.  In  six  months'  time  half  the  great  financial  concerns  of 
the  continent  went  under,'  dislocating  industry,  shaking  public 
credit,  and  causing  industrial  calamity  exceeding  anything 
known  in  colonial  history  for  half  a  century.*  But  when  the 
panic  sailed  into  the  harbors  of  New  Zealand  it  found  itself 
quarantined.  Its  coming  had  flashed  before  it,  as  when  a 
criminal  flies  from  justice,  and  the  country  was  prepared.  A 
legal-tender  act  had  been  passed,  regulating  the  currency  and 
putting  the  credit  of  the  Government  behind  the  banks.  It 
authorized  the  banks  to  issue  a  dollar  of  circulation  for  every 
dollar  of  property  they  had  in  excess  of  what  they  owed,  and 
obliged  the  Treasury  to  give  gold  for  the  notes  upon  demand. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  offered  to  guarantee  all  the 
notes  of  the  banks,  and  to  cash  in  gold  their  surplus  assets  to 
the  last  dollar  if  necessary. 

The  Ministry  was  ready  to  go  further  if  need  be.  The 
Premier  said  in  Parliament  that  "the  Government  would  not 
allow  any  bank  in  the  Colony  to  fail,"  and  the  statement  was 
received  with  cheers  on  all  sides  of  the  House.  But  the  ofEer 
of  relief  made  relief  unnecessary.  Prices  were  low  and  times 
were  dull,  for  New  Zealand  could  not  keep  off  the  effect  of 
falling  European  markets  on  her  exports ;  but  there  was  no 
crisis.  And  for  another  whole  year,  till  June,  1894,  "the 
smooth  current  of  New  Zealand  business  went  on  without  a 
ripple,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  passing  through 
failure  and  liquidation." 

Then  it  was  discovered  that,  owing  to  mismanagement,  the 
New  Zealand  P>3nk,  a  private  institution,  and  the  biggest  in 

'  Mr.  Ltoyd'H  Btatement, 
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the  Colony,  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin;  the  financial  sys- 
tem was  in  danger  of  heart  failure.  Parliament  voted 
$10,000,000  to  save  the  bank;  put  at  its  head  as  president  a 
representative  of  the  public  interest,  with  a  veto  on  all  trans- 
actions, and  subjected  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  public  auditor. 
This  gave  the  Government  practical  control  of  the  bank.  A 
$13,000,000  guaranty. was  voted  by  the  State,  and  $2,500,000 
for  stock,  making  it  the  largest  owner  in  the  great  bank,  which 
is  to  New  Zealand  what  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  Great 
Britain,  Qne  of  the  directors  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  1895,  and  in  1898  the  board  was  reorganized,  the  office  of 
president  being  abolished  and  the  management  put  in  the  hands 
of  six  directors  (in  place  of  five  directors  and  a  president), 
four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Government  and  two  elected 
by  the  ordinary  shareholders. 

New  Zealand  had  had  her  postal  savings  banks  since  1865, 
but  the  credit  system  was  a  private  monopoly  till  the  Govern- 
ment lean  and  banking  acts  of  1894-1895,  Then  the  Govern- 
ment went  into  the  credit  business,  and  did  it  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  rule  the  market,  overturn  the  monopoly  and  transform  the 
credit  system  into  a  public  utility,  controlled  and  owned  and 
operated  by  the  State,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  people.* 

The  Annual  Register,  a  capitalistic  publication  in  London, 
decidedly  hostile  to  New  Zealand's  Liberal  policy,  says  that  "all 
the  Australasian  colonies  except  New  Zealand"  were  visited  in 
1893  by  "a  wave  of  commercial  adversity,  which  seems  to  have 
overtaken  all  the  world."  It  describes  "the  great  financial 
crisis  as  the  leading  event  of  the  year  in  Australasia,"  and,  after 
some  details  about  the  tremendous  runs  on  the  banks  and  their 
failure  by  the  wholesale,  it  continues : 

"The  public  revenue  in  all  the  colonies — New  Zealand  alone  excepted 
^was  necessarily  affected  to  ihe  overthrow  of  al!  financial  calculations. 
In  every  colony  there  was  a  deficit,  which  grew  at  a  rate  so  alarming 
as  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  Governments  to  the  utmost. 

"The  leading  feature  of  the  year's  history  in  New  Zealand  is  the 
cheerful  condition  of  her  finances.  Alone  among  the  colonies  of 
Australasia,   New  Zealand   suffered  no  cheek  in  her  onward  progress. 


iC  the  credit  syBtem  of  the  <TQlte<]  Statrs.  by  our 
the  control  In  public  Intprenh  of  a  avatem  iBVo'vIng 
jna  (16,000.000.000)  of  loana  and  crecllta,  with  Uie 
>I  iDtpresi  and  adJiiKtiht;  the  voliiinc  of  credit  to  tbe 
a  bunla!]  panics  from  our  aoll.  aa  New  Zealand  baa 
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Altho  the  Government  made  several  large  strides  forward  in  that 
perilous  policy  of  State  Socialism,  to  which  New  Zealand  is  now 
more  than  any  other  colony  committed,'  all  was  prosperity  with  increase 
uf  revenue  and  a  steady  growth  of  production." 

The  contrast  between  New  Zealand,  with  her  anti-panic, 
public-ownership  remedy,  and  the  situation  in  Australia,  is 
shown  by  Mr,  Lloyd  as  follows : 

Before  and  After  the  Panic. 

Banking;  Deposits,   1891,  compared  with   1897. 


Bank 

Deposits 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

New  Zealand 

2,46[,345  Ci47o) 

2.874.S17  (  6%) 
12,441,078  (24%) 

Imports 

New  South  Wales 
.    Victoria 
New  Zealand 

'.S5'.374  (22%) 

3-639,047(15%) 
6,255.>23  (29%) 

Exports 

(  New  South  Wales 
}  Victoria 
(New  Zealand 

732,927  (  4%) 
450.596  (  5%) 

3.192,948  (  8%) 

Public 

(  New  South  Wales 
J  Victoria 

731.936  (  7%) 

1,546.125  {"9%) 

tvcivNuc       ^  ^^^  Zealand  885,288(21%) 

The  resuh  is  atl  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  if  the 
private  managers  of  the  New  Zealand  Bank  had  been  left  to 
themselves  the  Colony  would  have  had  a  first-class  panic.  The 
bank  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  would  certainly  have  failed  if 
left  to  itself.  And  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  fail  the  industries 
of  the  Colony  would  have  been  paralyzed.  Moreover,  the  bank 
was  not  only  insolvent,  it  was  saturated  with  fraud.  The  cor- 
poration directors  had  been  paying  dividend.s  which  were  not 
earned,  and  large  losses  had  been  incurred  through  loans  the 
directors  had  made  to  themselves,  not  only  on  insufficient 
security,  but  under  circumstances  which,  when  the  facts 
became  known,  caused  some  of  the  stockholders  to  threaten 
criminal  proceedings. 

The  democracy  prevented  the  panic  the  private  banker  had 
prepared,  and  has  managed  all  the  millions  of  cash  and  credit 
with  "absolutely  no  corruption,  political  or  ministerial."' 


'  It  ■■  not  commlttfil  tc 

•There  oaa  at  our  Itni' 

>n   coDDfoCloii  with   tlie  attn 

»twt«d  to  tlic  Ilouac  la  IS 


m  at  «n.  ■«  we  Bfaall  aw  hereafler. 
siinpldnn  nt  M1nlRterl>l  mlHrondnct 
,  PIr  J.  a.  Ward.  Mr,  Ward  wa« 
ipnlaCed  PoBtniBster-General  In  the 
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New  Zealand  has  a.  bank  the  people  know  all  about.  She 
owns  in  her  own  right  the  most  important  piece  of  machinery 
in  the  commonwealth,  the  heart  of  the  financial  system,  on 
which  largely  depends  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  country's 
commercial  blood,  an  ec<Miomic  function  hardly  less  important 
than  the  national  defense  against  a  fordgn  foe. 


BallSDce  MlntHtry.  He  wu  Minister  of  tbe  Poet  and  Telegraph  from  Jaiiaar]> 
24,  ISSl',  till  hla  resignation,  In  1896,  and  vaa  verr  eQergetlc,  pTOgreaalre  and 
populif.  Uan7  ImprovementB  !u  tbe  aerrlce  were  made  during  bis  term  of 
otBce  :  tbe  reflQctlon  of  telepSone-eicbanite  rates  and  telpRraph-cable  charges ; 
tbe  Introduction  of  £S  postal  notes,  and  letter  cards ;  liberal  amendmeQta  In 
tbe  cominerciBl  and  prlnted-paper  post,  and  otber  material  reductlona  In  the 
postal  rates,  aa  well  as  tbe  Introduction  of  Blipenn;  (12  cent)  telegrams. 
Tbe  Clasaiecatlon  (of  civil  service)  Act  for  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  DeparC- 
meot  was  also  passed  during  Mr.  Ward's  control  of  tbe  department.  Tbis 
eieellent  record  and  the  Mlnlstefa  courtesy  and  ability  as  a  ParllamentBrlan 
won  for  blm  great  confldepce.  During  tbe  banking  legislation  of  1804-181)0 
he  was  Colonial  Treasurer  and  Ulnlster  of  Industries  and  Commerce,  as  well 
as  Postmaater-Geueral  and  Electric  Telegraph  Commissioner.  As  Colonial 
Treasurer  he  was  Id  London  In  1B9G.  and  raised  the  flrst  loan  ol  one  and  a 
hslf  millions  sCerlliig  under  tbe  GovemmeDt  Advances  to  Settlers  Act.  In 
abort,  witb  tbe  single  exception  of  the  Premier,  no  Minister  was  more  vitally 
connected  with  tbe  Colony's  political  and  adtQlnlstratlve  life. 

Jnne  16,  1890,  he  suddenly  resigned  his  otnce,  "Id  consequence  of  private 
flnanclal  dlfflcnltles.  Into  which  he  had  fallen  by  unfortunate  apeculstlons  of 
bis  own."  (Olsbome,  Rulers  and  Statesmen,  p.  2t)U.)  As  aooii  as  this  was 
known  a  storm  of  public  scandal  aroae ;  Buaplclon  was  sown  hroadcaHt.  and 
Mr.  Ward  was  assailed  with  charges  of  having  prostituted  hie  political  posi- 
tion to  bis  own  pclrate  gain  In  the  banking  operations  of  181)4-1895.  The 
truth  WBB  that  hla  failure  was  evidenee  that  be  had  not  used  hla  position.  If 
he  would  and  conld  have  used  his  political  power  for  private  ends,  he  would 
have  achieved  rlcbes  Instead  of  bankruptcy.  Two  committees,  one  of  the 
House  and  ime  of  the  Legislative  Council  (tbe  latter  elected  by  ballot,  and 
with  a  majority  of  Its  members  opposed  to  tbe  Government)  sat  Hiparately  for 
several  montba.  making  two  Independent  Investigations  of  the  charges  of  mis- 
conduct and  the  whole  question  of  the  hanking  legislation.  Both  reports 
wholly  exonerated  Mr.  Ward  and  tbe  Government  Tbe  passage  and  admlDlatra- 
tlon  of  the  banking  and  loan  acls  proved  to  he  absolutely  honest  and  biuorable. 
No  fraud  was  found,  except  on  the  part  of  the  private  management  of  the 

baa  since  re-enlered  political  life; 

. Postmaster- General.    Minister    of 

Industries  and  Commerce,  and  Minister  of  BallwajB.  and  this  year  (1UU2),  In 
Premier  Seddon's  absence  In  England.  Sir  Joseph  has  been  Acting  Colonial 
Treasurer  and  Acting  l"remler  In  bis  place. 
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NATIONALIZATION  OF  CREDIT. 

('kjvkrnmknt  loans  at  low  interest  to  Farmers,  traders 
and  workingmen. 

Big  Manufacturers  and  Capitalists  Also  May  Borrow  from  the 
State  on  the  Same  Terms  as  Small  People, 

NO  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE  WEALTHY. 

The  same  year  (1894)  that  established  compulsory  purchase 
of  corpulent  estates  gave  birth  to  the  Government  Loan  Office, 
which  lends  public  funds  to  farmers,  laborers,  business  men, 
etc.,  at  low  interest  and  on  easy  terms — another  move  in  the 
process  of  nationalizing  credit,  some  elements  of  which  were 
noted  in  the  last  preceding  section. 

The  situation  in  the  early  nineties  naturally  led  the  people 
and  their  Representatives  to  look  to  Government  lending  as  a 
means  of  relief  from,  and  protection  against,  excessive  interest 
and  unreasonable  conditions.  In  spite  of  falling  prices  and 
industrial  depression,  the  banks  and  money  lenders  would  not 
reduce  the  rates  of  interest,  hut  rather  increased  them.  The 
farmer's  income  was  on  the  diminuendo,  while  his  interest  was 
on  the  crescendo.  In  this  predicament  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  Government,  his  Government,  the  great  firm  in  which  he 
was  a  partner,  could  borrow  at  3  or  y/i  per  cent,  instead  of  the 
6  or  8  per  cent  or  more  he  was  paying,  and  that  he  might  as 
well  do  his  borrowing  through  the  firm.  Rolleston,  Rallancc 
and  McKenzie  had  established  the  practice  of  Treasury 
advances  to  new  settlers,  and  the  principle  had  been  enacted 
into  law.^  If  loans  could  be  made  to  new  settlers,  why  not  to 
old  ones  ?    If  the  firm  could  borrow  at  low  interest,  why  should 


'  The  Lan<I  Act,  ISOZ.  in  tbe  BecIIon  dralliiE  wllh  Village  Settlpmeolii. 
ButborliM  llip  TrPHBurcr  to  adTancp  money  to  enabTe  BUch  ncttlera  to  occupy 
Ihpir  ttllotincDlA  pmlllBhty,  and  no  limit  vae  act  to  tbc  loana. 
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any  partner,   witli    fair   security,   be   compelled   to  pay   high 
interest  ? 

So  a  law  was  passed*  for  the  raising  of  money  to  be  loaned 
on  freehold  or  leasehold  interest  cleared  of  incumbrances  and 
free  of  any  breach  of  condition.  The  loans  are  on  first  mort- 
gage of  land  and  improvements.  No  loan  is  to  be  less  than 
$125  or  more  than  $15,000,  and  the  sum  of  the  advances  to  any 
one  person  must  not  exceed  $15,000.' 


The  advaiici-s  arc  of  Iwo  kinds,  fixed  loans  and  inslalineiit  loans.  TIil- 
first  may  be  for  any  period  not  exceeding  10  years,  and  the  principal 
is  diic  at  ihe  end  of  the  term.  The  second  is  for  j(6|i  years,  and  part 
of  the  principal  is  to  be  paid  each  half-year.  Interest  in  both  cases  is 
at  4l4  per  cent  it  paid  within  14  days  of  the  time  it  is  due  (5  per  cent  if 
payment  is  not  prompt),  and  in  case  of  instalment  loans  I  per  cent  more 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal,' making  a  total  of  sVi  per 
cent  on  the  face  of  the  loan  for  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  (or  6 
per  cent  it  the  payments  are  not  prompt). 


=  "A(lianiT6  (.>  HpttkTii  Act."  Ortuliw-  1ft.  1«01.  Tbe  policy  ot  (iovem- 
ment  loana  at  Jo«  laterpst  wnn  |ir<.]>ruH>cl  In  Ilic  nnanclal  stntement.  and  lat«r 
■  bill  for  tlie  purpose  wan  pqhIumI  lij  tlip  Ilrin.  J.  O.  WanJ,  now  MInlBler  of 
RsllwayB.  Interest  was  too  blg1i<  Tho  It  had  sraduallf  dtmlnlBtied  Id 
prevedini;  decadps  as  prlt'ca  had  fnllen  nnd  rapltal  tncreasml.  It  ivaB  Btlll 
i-iorblcant,  and  liad  i-pcenlly  advanrnl  Huniiwbat.  ".Many  on  reaewlDg  ttielr 
iDort^gra  found  they  could  nut  da  It  Pio-pC  on  higher  terms  Ihnn  formerly." 
It  was  Irnd  euouKli  for  tlie  ninrtKHIced  farmer  tn  have  hin  lnt«r«fit  remain  tbe 

face  of  a  falllnK  market  was  ni>t  In  he  endureil.  The  vote  In  faror  of  the 
third  reading  wna  3(1  to  11  In  llie  Ilouite.  oi'tnlier  Itit.  and  ^K  to  4  In  ihe 
Renate,  October  10th.      (New  Zealand  Pari.  l>el>nt«i.  Vol.  H(t.  pp.  414.  04?.) 

Reevea  aayn :  "Tlie  average  of  (he  prlcfM  pot  hy  the  farmer  tor  bin 
produce  since  1800  Iiaa  been  nucli  thot  T  and  M  jier  ifiit  have  ceased  to  be 
i-ndurable  rntes  of  Interest."  In  addttUiU  lo  the  nominal  rate  of  interest,  the 
horrower  frequently  had  to  ray  a  comtnlHslnn.  If  the  loan  waa  made  for  0 
months  at  a  time,  and  2  per  cent  com m last'. n  waa  charged  twice  a  year,  with  a 
nomllml  Interest  of  8  per  cent,  the  real  Interest  or  aetual  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  money  would  be  12  per  cent.  Tlie  liovernment  Loan  Office  ba« 
reduced  tbe  stated  interest  to  i'k  P<*r  cent,  and  alKiUatied  commiaalons 
altogether. 

The  Year  Book  says  the  net  "was  dcKlKned  to  alford  relief  to  n  numerous 
clasli  of  colonists  who  were  atruggUnK  under  the  burden  of  high  rates  of 
interest  and  heavy  legal  eipenses  of  m-irlgages.  Tbese  were  ealabllshed  when 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  high  and  protHs  large,  and  so  long  as 
bualnesB  cuntlnued  prosperous  they  attracted  little,  If  an.v.  attention.  For 
years  preceding  ]6!)4  commerce  and  agriculture  bad  auRered  from  world-wide 
depression,  and  the  high  Tales  nt  iiilrrrtt  still  charged  ircrc  frit  to  lii:  n  buiilen 
on  the  indatliii  of  ilic  people,  nul  cosifji  borwc,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  aettle- 
ment  and  development  of  Ihe  fanning  lands  of  tbe  Colony."  Parliament 
eiitborlzed  the  raising  of  flC,000,OUO.  in  sums  not  exceeding  7%  millions  a 
year,  at  an  interest  not  hlgtier  than  4  per  cent.  Early  In  ISfW,  Hi  millions 
were  raised  in  London  by  the  sale  of  3  per  cent  bonds  of  the  New  Zealand 
llovemment  at  prices  wlilch  made  the  actual  Interest  charge  3ti  per  cent, 
and  the  Advance  Offlce  proceeded  to  loan  out  the  money  In  New  Zealand  on 
flrst  mortgage  on  land  used  for  farming,  dairying,  or  market  gardening. 

'  In  tbe  case  of  urban  or  suburban  land,  the  limit  Is  }I0,OO0.  The  owners 
of  Kui'li  property  were  nr>t  Included  In  the  original  act.  but  this  nss  rcnicdleil 
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The  payments  are  half-yearly,  so  that  a  borrower,  on  the  instalment 
plan,  pays  at  the  most  $3  on  the  hundred  every  half  year  to  settle 
the  interest  and  cancel  the  loan  in  73  payments,  or  36^^  years.  The 
same  sum  has  to  be  paid  every  half  year,  but  as  the  principal  grows 
less  and  less,  the  part  of  the  payment  needed  for  interest  diminishes, 
and  the  part  added  to  the  sinking  fund  increases.  After  the  22d  year 
more  than  half  of  each  payment  goes  to  wipe  out  the  principal  The 
borrower  may  pay  in  $25  or  any  multiple  of  that  sum  at  any  lime  to 
be  applied  on  principal  or  interest  as  he  directs,  and  in  case  of  an 
instalment  loan  he  may,  at  any  time,  pay  oft  the  whole  balance  of  the 
debt,  but  with  a  fixed  loan  such  full  settlement  can  only  be  made  at 
one  of  the  half-yearly  date?;. 

Fixed  loans  must  not  exceed  half  tlie  value  of  the  security.  Instal- 
ment loans  may  be  half  the  value  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  case  of 
leasehold  security,  but  may  he  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  .security 
if  it  is  a  freehold.  Absolute  secrecy  is  guaranteed  the  borrower.  The 
law  forbids  the  officers  of  the  Advances  Department  to  divulge  par- 
ticulars about  value,  business,  iiK'omc,  loan,  etc. 

WHAT  THR   MdNKY   POWER  TJIOUCHT  OF  IT,  AND  TIIK   NKT 
RESULTS. 

( )£  course,  the  capitalists  who  were  getting  7  and  8  per  cent 
or  more  for  loans  had  conscientious  scruples  against  the  Gov- 
ernment's lending  at  low  interest;  at  least  to  anyone  but  thcni- 
seives,  and  especially  to  their  customers,*  There  was  an  out- 
cry in  England  against  "the  cheap-money  scheme,"  and  the 
money  power  of  the  Colony  was  furious,  but  it  could  not  control 
legislation,  for  the  farmers  owned  the  Government. 

The  law  was  proni|)tly  put  in  operation,  and  its  manifest  good 
sense  and  beneficial  effects  so  strongly  appealed  to  New  Zea- 
land's sister  colonies  in  Australia  that  five  of  them  have  fol- 
lowed her  example  in  establishing  Government  loans." 

'In  the  coal  debate,  loni.  I-remli-r  SrOdon  rpiiinrkrd  that  whea  he  firat 
Mketehed  advances  to  m^HJera  In  tliP  "Foxton  Bpeprh."'  In  1803,  he  waa  cBtlprI 
"■  social  devil"  for  propoRlUK  Ji:aiiR  t»  rHrmcni  at  low  liitcreRr. 

The  United  »tatPH  Consul  to  New  SCenland  BnyH :  "The  Iobiib  have  heen  a 
Breat  ho.m  ti>  Ktr"p)?linK  fBrmcin.  who  were  pa.vlnx  H8  hiah  ns  H  per  cent  on 
theic  morlBBgcB.  Immedfalplj-  Ihlx  money  twcame  avallaWe.  Interest  enmc 
tumbling  down  to  4  per  cent  tut  good  freehold  Becurlty.  ...  1  need 
Hcareely  add  that  the  iBrge  land  holders.  mortBaiie  companies  and  monev 
lenders  generally  did  not  favor  the  cheap  advances  lo  Bettlerg.  hut  lUelr  oppo- 
Kltlon  was  utterly  futile.  With  the  advent  of  thp  one-man  one-vole  and  the 
extension  of  the  (rancblse  (o  wompn,  the  power  of  corporate  wealth  in  tlila 
eountry  appears  to  have  been  Irrevocably  destrovpil."  <!'.  S.  Conaular 
Reports,  Vol.  r..1,  IKtIT.  p.  3T.) 

•West  Australia,  ISM;  South  AuRtrnllH.  lafl,':  Vlcforla.  ISftO;  Tasmania, 
1898;  New  South  Wales,  1800,  expanded  In  1»02.  (The  remaining  eolony, 
liupenBland,  loaua  money  to  cooperative  siinar  nil:ls  at  :(4  per  cent,  and  i.i. 
meat  and  dairy  companies  at  5  per  cent,  but  haa  not  establlsbetl  a  general 
loan  oIBce.) 
The  Byatem  lias  beer  adoplnd  through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  a  contl- 
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More  than  $11,000,000  have  been  borrowed  in  England  at 
3  to  3  J4  per  c«it,  and  over  $13,000,000  have  been  loaned  to 
New  Zealand  farmers,  traders  and  workingmen  at  aYi  and  5 
per  cent.  The  fees  for  making  papers,  searches  and  registra- 
tions are  very  low,  so  that  borrowers  save  in  costs  as  well  as  in 
interest. 

Such  care  has  been  exercised  by  the  Government  officers  that 
no  bad  debts  have  been  made,  and  the  superintendent  reports 
that  the  c^ce  has  no  securities  lying  on  its  hands.  Many  great 
private  loan  companies  have  met  with  disaster  in  the  colonies; 
have  had  large  blocks  of  property  thrown  on  their  hatids,  ami 
have  lost  heavily,  sometimes  niinously,  bnt  the  Government 
Advances  Office  has  not  lost  a  debt  nor  a  dollar."  Only  in  one 
case  was  the  Government  obliged,  as  a  last  resort,  to  foreclose, 
and  in  that  case  the  superintendent  was  able  to  sell  without  loss. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  March  31,  1902,  the  superin- 
tendent reported  that  all  instalments  of  interest  and  principal 
due  to  date  had  been  collected. 


nent  u  large  aa  the  United  State*,  The  total  advanops  nt  tlie  (ioreiQinent 
offlCM  la  the  6  coloDlea  DOW  exceeds  26  mllUoDs,  over  balf  ol  It  lu  New  Zealaod. 

In  South  Auatraria  tlic  Loan  Office  pstabllahed  under  the  State  AdTancef 
Act  la  called  the  state  Bank.  The  money  Is  not  obtalnpd  from  EaRland,  but 
la  ralaed  locally  by  laaulng  5-year  Z'^  per  cent  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the 
Oovenunent  The;  are  negotiable  and  payable  to  bearer,  and  are  taken 
moatly  by  naTloga  banks  and  Insurance  eompnclea  This  plan  enahlea  the 
departmenl  to  get  Its  funds  bh  they  are  needed,  and  bo  avoid  having  Idle 
capital,  as  was  the  case  In  New  Zealand  at  the  ntart.  On  the  other  hand,  It 
pays  3M  pec  cent,  while  New  Zealand  Beta  her  tunda  for  3  to  3y,  pec  cent. 

The  Victorian  Office  obtains  the  money  from  the  Government  Savings  Banka 
at  3  per  cent,  while  In  New  South  Wales  the  Treasury  gets  the  money  by  sell- 
ing 3  per  cent  Inscribed  stock. 

The  West  Australian  Agricultural  Bank  Act  resembles  the  South  Aus- 
tralian law,  and  ZVi  per  cent  Is  paid  lor  the  funds.  The  borrower  has  5  years 
before  be  need  begin  to  repay  the  loan;  then  he  must  pay  It  In  50  half-yrerly 
Inslalmenti.     The    office   makes   advances    by   Instalmenta,    Instrad   of   paying 

agcr  sees  (hat  the  money  la  applied  to  the  purpose  fur  which  It  Is  lent,  and  if 
not  satisfied  on  this  point  he  may  refuse  to  pay  further  Instnlments  and  take 
Immediate  steps  to  enforce  repayment  of  the  psrt  of  the  lnan  already  given 
oat.  In  seven  years,  dealing  with  a  multitude  of  loans,  the  olllce  has  lost  only 
160.     It  makes  a   small  proOt.     The   Interest   charged  to  borrowers  Is  5  per 

Wales.  4  per  cent. 

'  Banka  end  lending  companies  have  fallen  Into  trouble  chiefly  from  two 
causes:  (1)  Overvaluation  of  securllles.  and  <2)  runs  or  sudden  recalls  of 
their  capital  by  panic  stricken  depositors  and  Investors.  The  fiuveromcnt 
Loan  Office  raises  moiiej  In  a  way  that  secures  It  from  the  second,  even  if  the 
superior  cDDfiilence  In  a  State  Institution  could  In  any  case  he  shaken,  and  the 
first  cause  Is  avoided  by  careful  regulation  and  administration.  The  superin- 
tendent cannot  authorize  a  loan.  Only  the  Board,  composed  of  lendlnR  civil 
servants,  can  do  that:  aud  before  It  grauls  the  money  It' must  einmlne  not 
only  the  report  of  lis  own  valuers,  but  the  Independent  valuation  of  the 
Oovemment  t.and-Tai  Department,  the  veluatloOB  of  which,  being  mads  for 
taiing  purposes,  have  been  scrutinized,  parhopa  challenged,  wrangled  over, 
and  reduced. 
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The  net  profits  of  the  office  are  more  than  $250,000  a  year,  or 
a  little  over  $25  for  each  borrower.  The  profits  would  have 
been  still  larger  had  the  5  per  cent  interest  fixed  in  the  original 
act  been  maintained,  but  in  his  budget  speech  for  1899  Premier 
Seddon  showed  that  on  the  last  $2,500,000  borrowed  by  the 
Government  for  advances  the  earnings  were  $125,000  a  year, 
while  the  money  cost  the  Government  only  $75,000,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  people  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  profit  by  a 
reduction  of  J^  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  interest.  This  was  done, 
with  a  condition  of  prompt  payment,  and  now  the  office,  through 
the  growth  of  its  business,  is  again  making  a  good  profit,  in 
spite  of  the  reduction. 

The  average  amount  loaned  is  about  $1,500.  A  considerable 
number  of  borrowers  pay  before  the  money  is  due.  Ninety  per 
cent  pay  within  a  fortnight.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the 
advances  were  wanted  to  pay  off  existing  mortgages  made  with 
private  lenders  at  high  rates — 7  or  8  per  cent  as  a  rule,  and 
some  higher  still. 

CONVENIENCE  AND  ECONOMY   FOR  PRODUCERS. 

When  the  New  Zealandcr  goes  to  the  post-office  he  sees  this 
nolice  on  the  wall : 


ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS 

THE  GOVERNNEHT  ADVANCES  TO   SEniERS   OFFICE  HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND 

(h  Fixed  or  Instalment  Mortgages  In  Sums  of  £25  to  £1100 
on  Freehold  or  Government  Leasehold. 

BQRROWeRS  HAVE    THE  RIUHT   TO    REPAY  LOANS    PARTLY  OR 
WHOLLY  AT  ANY  TIME. 

Fixed  loans  for  Any  Term  not  Exceeding  10  Year^,  and  Instalment 
loans  for  36'<  Years. 

INTEREST  AT  5  PER  CENT,  OR  4;4  PER  CENT  IF  PAID  PROMPTLY. 

WITH  I  PER  CENT  ADDITIONAL  IN  CASE  OF  INSTALMENT  LOANS 

ON  ACCOVNT  OF  REPAYMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

ALL  COSTS  VERY  LOW 

NO  COMMISSION  OR  BROKERAOK  FEKS  CHAROttD 
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The  farmer  gets  his  money  through  the  post-office,  and 
makes  his  interest  payments  there. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  rely  on  the  banks  and  usurers. 
The  farmer  has  only  to  go  to  the  nearest  post-office  to  get  into 
cmnmunicatlon  with  a  lender  who  charges  no  commission  or 
brokerage,  and  no  fees  except  for  actual  expenses ;  never  exacts 
usury ;  does  not  foreclose ;  gives  him  thirty -six  years  and  a  half 
to  pay  off  the  loan  in  small  instalments,  but  will  let  him  pay  it 
faster  if  he  wishes,  and  when  it  finds  itself  making  a  profit, 
gives  him  the  benefit  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest.  And 
even  if  the  farmer  does  not  borrow  from  the  Government,  he  is 
helped  by  the  new  departure,  for  outside  interest  charges  came 
down  on  the  run  when  the  Government  office  got  ready  for 
business  in  February,  1895.  Other  lenders  had  to  reduce  their 
rates  or  leave  the  field.' 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entrance  of  the  State  into  the  mwiey 
market  has  made  an  average  reduction  of  2  per  cent  in  the 
interest  charge  on  over  $300,000,000  of  debt,  saving  $6,000,000 
a  year  to  the  producing  classes.* 

Without  a  cent  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  thousands  have  been 
relieved  of  the  overweight  of  debt.  Capital  gets  a  less  return 
and  labor  more.  The  law  has  put  the  dollar  down  and  man- 
hood up. 

The  nationalization  of  credit  has  proved  almost  or  quite  as 
important  as  the  nationalization  of  land. 


irns  for  the  year  eodlnt:  April,  1SI>5.  nbd  April,  1900. 
■now  [Qf  cnanjTP.  i  lie  bulk  ot  the  nuirtgaKen  regfalprpci  Id  the  former  year 
were  at  6  to  8  per  cent,  while  man;  were  at  9  and  10  per  cent.  Tbeee  were 
the  rales  oh  regliitered  mortgngTH.  eeeured  OD  the  beel  real  estate  In  the 
CaloDf.  The  InleriBt  deipantled  on  second  and  tblrd-claaa  ^ecurltii'H  was.  ot 
course,  still  higher.  In  ISFiO  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  were  at  4  to  S  per  cent, 
and  the  loans  ac  higher  rates  were  few,  altho  the  rears  from  1865  to  1899 
were  years  ut  rapidly -growing  prosperity.  Till  Che  Advances  Act  struck  the 
market, ^he  legal  rate  ol  Interest  allowed  by  courts  of  Justice  on  unpaid  debts 
was  8  per  cent.      It  was  then  reduced  to  0. 

tlon  would  nieaa  about  S6li0,oiiu,ouo  a  year  In  the  pockets  of  farmers,  workers. 
and  business  men  who  are  paying  Interest  on  private  loaaa.  The  QaremmeDt 
can  borrow  at  i  per  cent  or  Ichn,  and  1  per  cent  more  would  probably  cover 
the  cost  of  handling.  So  that  our  people  might  borrow  the  money  they  need. 
in  the  firm  name  (the  name  of  the  Covernment  or  the  great  firm  of  the 
People  4  Co.),  at  a  total  cost  of  4  to  4i-;  jier  cent.  Inntiod  ut  paving  t>  to  S 
per  cent  In  different  parts  of  the  country  for  long-time  loans  and  more  for 
short  leans.  Mullltudea  nf  small  people,  ot  the  rlUHses  most  In  oeed  of  relief, 
would  be  beneflted,  and  the  weight  of  money  In  relation  to  life  would  be 
diminished. 
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THE  MONEY  RING  AND  THE  LAND  RING 
"SMASHED." 

Thus  the  State  took  the  right-about-face  on  taxation,  land 
and  lending.  The  poor  still  pay  taxes — as  indeed  they  should 
pay  something  toward  the  support  of  the  Government,  if  it 
treats  them  fairly  and  gives  them  a  chance  to  make  a  decent 
living — but  there  is  no  longer  a  premium  on  monopoly  and 
speculation,  nor  a  penalty  on  industry  and  enterprise.  There 
are  still  overgrown  estates  in  New  Zealand,  but  the  tide  has 
turned.  The  movement  is  no  longer  toward  the  concentration 
of  land,  but  the  contrary.  There  is  still  private  lending,  but 
the  people's  banks  and  offices  control  the  business.  Cash  and 
credit  had  been  the  monopoly  of  the  rich ;  now  the  people 
manage  the  machinery  of  finance,  and  use  the  cash  and  credit 
of  the  Government  to  get  loans  for  themselves  at  low  rates, 
and  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the  rich.  Credit  is  a  public 
utility  operated  by  the  State. 

Graded  taxation  and  public  ownership  of  land  and  credit 
go  far  toward  solving  the  problem  of  monoi>oly.  The  new 
land  and  tax  laws,  instead  of  protecting  and  aiding  monopolies. 
carry  the  dynamite  to  burst  them  up.  These  laws  "smashed 
the  land  ring,"  and  the  Government  loan  and  banking  laws 
"smashed  the  money  ring."  And  they  did  far  more  than  that: 
they  set  up  a  steady  constructive  movement  in  the  direction  of 
wealth  diffusion,  public  absorption  of  capital,  and  the  nation- 
alization of  the  soil,  which  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Minister  of  I-ands  has  declared  that  he  "would 
like  to  see  the  time  when  all  the  lands  of  New  Zealand  were 
nationalized,"  and  William  Rolloston,  a  leading  Conservative, 
said  in  the  last  campaign  (iSiji))  :  "We  shall  never  have 
national  prosperity  in  New  Zealand  imtil  we  nationalize  every 
foot  of  its  land." 
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Pri^ressive  taxation  with  improvements  and  small  holdings 
free,  the  resumption  and  division  of  estates,  limitation  of  area, 
and  leasing  instead  of  sale,  supply  machinery  that  enable  the 
State  to  take  the  unearned  increment  of  land  values,  acquire 
the  ownership  of  the  soil,  encourage  the  beginnings  of  wealth, 
break  up  monopolies,  and  make  it  very  difhcuit  to  acquire  an 
overgrown  fortune.  The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  become  clear  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  be  any 
kind  of  a  big  monopolist  in  the  land  of  the  graded-tax.  More- 
over, it  is  easy  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  land  and  income 
taxes  in  the  upper  regions,  so  hastening  the  equalization  of 
wealth  and  securing  additional  funds  for  the  State  purchase 
of  monopolies  and  other  public  purposes.  The  train  of  events 
is  not  only  moving  in  the  direction  of  wealth  diffusion  and 
state  ownership  of  the  land,  but  the  speed  of  the  engine  can 
easily  be  increased,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  engineer  to 
put  on  more  steam  in  the  near  future.  "There  is  no  point 
more  firmly  fixed  in  the  popular  mind,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  who 
had  special  advantages  for  forming  a  judgment  in  the  matter, 
"than  that  these  taxes  shall  be  increased  until  they  have  done 
the  work  for  which  the  reform  was  begun." 


AL  OF  A  MAORI  CHIEF  SLAIN  IN  BATTI.M. 
This  old  memerinl  of  the  Maoris  tiriiy  maki  a  Suing  lombslont  for  Hit  monty- 

"ht  l-ifpl'^and  tL  %hls  pf  th'ct'mmnuUy.  buTlli/'r-'foHe  Hr'cH  t"ct  nnTlhey  f°ll. 

A/ltr  Iht  whites  camt  tin  gun  became  the  symbol  of  tt-ar.     Befort  that  Ike 

Maoris  fought  uilh  spears  and  tomahatflis  of  green  jade.     Bon-s  a«d  orro7<i  were 
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Chapter  45, 
OTHER  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  LIBERAL  YEARS. 

The  Liberal  Ministry  did  not  confine  its  attention  to  taxes, 
land  and  credit.  Many  other  reforms  were  considered  in  this 
first  triennial,  1891-3,  and  a  number  of  measures  were  drafted 
and  pushed  in  Parliament.  From  the  start  the  Government 
aimed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor.  The  movement  to 
substitute  cooperative  labor  for  the  contract  system;  to  lift 
the  life  of  factory,  shop,  and  mining  workers;  and  to  banish 
strikes  and  establish  universal  arbitration;  was  developed  by 
Premier  Ballancc  and  his  colleagues  from  1891  on,  side  by  side 
with  progressive  taxation  and  the  land  laws.  Woman  suf- 
frage and  other  electoral  reforms  were  also  favored  from  the 
first.  An  effort  was  made  to  simplify  judicial  procedure,  and 
rid  the  law  still  more  completely  from  technicalities.  Vital 
changes  in  the  railway  management  were  proposed,  and  many 
other  measures  more  or  less  important  were  vigorously  dis- 
cussed. 

Some  of  the  labor  laws  were  passed  in  1891-2  with  the 
prt^ressive  tax  and  the  land  act ;  and  woman  suffrage,  with 
some  other  electoral  reforms,  was  attained  in  '93.  But  with 
these  exceptions,  the  policy  of  the  Government  so  far  as  it 
depended  on  legislation,  was  for  the  most  part  held  in  check 
till  1894.  This  was  due  to  three  things.  The  Conservative 
Senate  was  naturally  inclined  to  hold  up  the  Liberal  Bills,  at 
least  till  it  could  see  how  the  people  would  vote  in  1893.  Poli- 
cies on  which  the  people  had  already  pronounced  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1890  might  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  measures  which 
possibly  would  disgust  the  people  or  help  in  any  way  to  defeat 
the  Liberals,  might  be  indorsed,  but  the  rest  had  better  wait — 
maybe  the  vote  of  '93  would  clear  the  air  and  put  the  Con- 
servatives in  power  once  more — at  any  rate  it  was  not  wise 
to  pass  so  many  important  bills  till  the  people  had  had  a 
chance  to  say  what  they  thought  of  them. 
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Besides  this  blockading  attitude  of  the  Senate,  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  House.  First,  the  necessity  of  time  and 
repeated  discussion  to  unify  the  members  on  the  details  of 
important  bills,  and  second,  the  fact  that  the  Prohibition 
Question  took  possession  of  Parliament  in  1893,  and  swept 
aside  every  important  policy  measure  except  the  Electoral  Act. 
An  equal  suffrage  act  was  passed,  and  a  liquor  law,  described 
in  another  chapter.  The  rest  of  the  Liberal  bills  went  over 
and  piled  up  in  the  statute  book  of  1894  like  the  tides  in  the 
Hay  of  Fundy.  The  elections  of  '93  nearly  paralyzed  the 
Opposition  in  the  House,  and  convinced  the  Senate  that  the 
people  wanted  the  pending  measures  passed — the  temperance 
folks  were  resting  on  their  arms,  polishing  up  their  bayonets 
and  getting  back  their  wind — and -so  the  way  was  open  for 
industrial  arbitration.  Government  loans,  compulsory  repur- 
chase, the  railway  bill,  and  the  rest,  to  be  enacted. 

Some  of  these  institutions  have  been  described  already ; 
others  occupy  separate  compartments  in  future  chapters ;  a  few 
brief  matters  will  be  dealt  with  here,  relating  to  1892-3. 

COURTS  OF  justice:  hrmov.m,  of  technicai,  deff.cts. 

In  1892  a  law  was  passed  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties,  injus- 
tice, and  expense  caused  by  legal  decisions  based  on  technical 
defects.  Cases  are  to  be  decided  on  their  merits,  and  no  man 
is  to  lose  his  rights  because  of  any  technicality.  The  law 
explains  itself.  It  declares  that:'  Whereas,  in  many  cases 
great  expense  and  frequent  failures  of  justice  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  warrants,  orders,  or  judgments 
have  been  quashed  on  appeal  for  technical  error,  and  it  is  expe- 
dient that  ail  legal  questions  should  be  determined  on  their 
merits;  therefore: — Be  it  enacted  that  in  case  of  such  appeal 
the  court  before  which  it  is  brought,  may  on  such  terms  as 
it  deems  best  as  to  costs,  amend  such  warrant,  order,  or  judg- 
ment, and  adjudicate  as  if  no  omission  or  mistake  had  been 
made. 

THE    EE.IXTORAL   lULT,. 

The  electoral  reforms  so  earnestly  desired  by  P)allancc — 
equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women,  and  further  safeguards 
against  multitudinous  voting — after  being  twice  wrecked  in 
the  l^pper  Mouse,  were  passed  in   1893. 
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Penalty  [or  Not  Votinj^. 
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The  women  must  have  a  suite  by  themselves,  so  we  will  give 
them  a  place  three  doors  beyond  this  in  the  chapter  on  Equal 
Suffrage.  But  two  other  important  members  of  the  electoral 
act  may  find  room  in  this  section.  One  of  them  in  the 
clause  that  carried  the  one-man -one -vote  principle  to  its 
complete  issue  by  providing  for  one- man -one- registration, 
that  is  to  say,  no  voter  shall  register  on  more  than  one  roll. 
Consequently  property -owners  were  not  only  cut  down  to  one 
vote  in  one  district  at  a  general  election,  but  were  prevented 
from  voting  in  another  district  at  a  by-election. 


COMPULSORY  VOTINX. 

The  other  provision  referred  to  is  intended  to  put  pressure 
on  electors  to  insure  regularity  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
by  attaching  a  jienaity  to  any  failure  to  vote  without  good 
excuse.  If  an  elector,  who  is  not  a  candidate  at  a  general 
election,  nor  prohibited  by  law  from  voting  at  the  election, 
fails  to  vote  at  such  election,  his  name  is  expunged  from  the 
voting-list;  and  unless  he  appears  and  excuses  the  neglect  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  he  loses  his  vote  at  the  next 
election. 

This  system  was  put  in  practise  at  the  end  of  1893,  the  rolls 
being  purged  by  striking  off  the  names  of  all  who  had  not 
voted  at  the  general  elections  of  that  year,  and  the  process  has 
been  enforced  under  the  law  ever  since. 
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Chapter  46. 

THE  LEADER 

Falls  in  His  Prime  and  the  Nation  Mourns, 
BUT  THE  March  Goes  On. 

John  Ballance  did  not  live  to  see  the  establishment  of  all 
the  noble  institutions  he  had  aimed  to  achieve.  He  overworked 
himself  in  his  great  office,  and  met  an  untimely  death  May  i, 
1893,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tremendous 
transformation  he  and  his  Liberal  colleagues  and  supporters 
were  making  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country.  The 
whole  people  mourned  his  loss.  He  was  so  good,  kindly,  true, 
and  sane  that  he  was  deeply  loved  by  the  people,  and  respected 
I'ven  by  those  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  policies  for  which  he 
stood. 

As  our  prose-poet  has  said  of  another : 

"He  died  where  manhood's  moming  almost  touches  noon,  and  while 
Ihe  shadows  still  were  falling  toward  the  west.  While  yet  in  love  with 
life  and  raptured  with  the  world,  he  passed  to  silence  and  pathetic  dust. 

"Yet  after  all,  it  may  be  best,  just  in  the  happiest,  sunniest  hour  of 
all  the  voyage,  while  eager  winds  are  kissing  every  sail,  to  dash  against 
the  unseen  rock,  and  in  an  instant  hear  the  billows  roar  above  a  sunken 
ship.  For  whether  in  mid  sea  or  'mong  the  breakers  of  the  farther 
shore,  a  wreck  at  last  must  mark  the  end  of  each  and  all.  And  every 
lite,  no  matter  if  its  every  hour  is  rich  with  love  and  every  moment 
jeweled  with  a  joy,  will,  at  its  close,  become  a  tragedy  as  sad  and  deep 
and  dark  as  can  be  woven  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  mystery  and  death. 

"This  brave  and  tender  man  in  every  storm  of  life  was  oak  and 
rock;  but  in  the  sunshine  he  was  vine  and  flower.  He  was  a  wor- 
shipper of  liberty,  a  friend  of  Ihe  oppressed.  He  sided  with  the  weak, 
the  poor,  and  wronged,  lie  added  to  the  sum  of  human  joy.  He  was 
the  friend  of  all  heroic  souls.  He  climbed  the  heights,  and  left  all 
superstitions  far  below,  white  on  his  forehead  fell  the  golden  dawning 
of  the  grander  day.^ 

.\  few  years  after  the  Premier's  death,  the  State  erected  in 
the  Parliament  grounds  a  marble  statue  to  the  memory  of  this 
ju.tt  and  kindly  man,  and  any  one  who  looks  at  the  memorial 
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may  read  the  secrets  of  his  great  success  in  the  lines  of  the  fine 
head  and  noble  countenance,  that  tell  of  his  high  character  and 
intelligence,  and  in  the  words  engraved  on  the  base  of  the 
statue,  "He  loved  the  People." 


Sometimes  the  loss  of  the  leader  means  the  wreck  of  the 
cause,  but  not  where  the  people  arc  saturated  with  the  new 
thought  and  many  men  of  ability  have  the  light  in  their  souls. 
The  Hon  Richard  J.  Seddon,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Premier  Ballance.  Years  of  valuable  service 
had  shown  that  his  heart  was  true  to  the  people,  and  that  his 
indomitable  will  and  massive  physique  held  boundless  promise 
of  accomplishment.  The  land  and  fiscal  legislation  of  1891-92, 
and  the  labor  laws  of  those  years  described  in  future  chapters, 
were  carried  under  Ballance's  administration;  while  the  land 
resumption  act,  the  nationalization  of  credit,  and  nearly  all  the 
political  battles  spoken  of  in  succeeding  chapters  of  this  review, 
were  carried  under  Premier  Seddon's  lead. 

The  new  Premier  kept  Reeves,  McKenzic,  Ward,  elc.  in  the 
Cabinet,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  kept  the  personnel  and  policy 
of  the  rjovernnicnt  .substantially  as  before,  so  that  there  was 
no  break  in  the  Liberal  administration.  Premier  Seddon  was 
heart  and  soul  for  the  same  great  principles  and  purposes  that 
animated  Ballance,  and  the  Liberal  movement  was  not  only 
safe  in  his  hands,  but  gained  in  strength  as  year  after  year 
added  new  victories,  and  proved  the  value  of  former  triumphs. 
Since  Mr,  Seddon  became  Prime  Minister  the  Liberal  admin- 
istration has  been  sustained  by  large  majorities  in  four  suc- 
cessive triennial  elections,  the  last  of  which,  in  November, 
1902,  continues  the  Liberal  party  in  power  till  1905,  with  a 
majority  which,  the  Premier  writes  me,  is  most  satisfactory 
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to  his  Ministry,  viz:  52  members  for  the  Liberal  Government, 
6  Independents  and  22  Opposition, — a  majority  of  more  than 
two  to  one  over  the  Opposition,  without  counting  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  arc  iikely  in  most  cases  to  go  with  the  Liberals. 


11U.\.  K.  J.  SEUUON, 


titLaiive  ff-cr:  and  hit  n-cord  i. 

ttfurt  in  llic  cause  of  Iht  s-iall  far 

generally,  tn  flace  of  the  eanltart  sy^lem  of  conslrutiing  public  workt  he 
rslabltshed  tlie  coiipcraln-c  lyitcin  di-icribtj  in  a  fiitire  chapter,  fie  and  the  other 
Liberal  leadcrt  acre  tubilunlially  as  anc  in  catryiag  the  land  and  tabor  lutt-s, 
I-omnn  mffrage,  and  the  •lalwaanwlion  of  credit,  hut  on  the  liquor  quislion  there 


U  in  the  Liberal  camp,  at  fe 

of  the  I'r^-micr  uas  Mbva  in 

/..>  itatonic  eloll>i«g  as  Most  Wor- 

aslcr  of  the  C,-,md  Lodge  o; 

f   Ihc  A«i-icnt.   Pree  and  Acce-Ui 

Zealand,  ^liich  v„v«!.  i«  ordii 

wry  F.«glish.  the  head  of  the  order 

■alernity)    i«    ,V™   Zealand. 

In    llie    L'niied    Slate,    the    Gr«»d 

r  pl„in  and  the  collar  (or  *,«. 

r.;  t>  absent.     The  Masonic  clothe. 

considerably  in  diSerent  countries 
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THE  TRIENNIAL  REFERENDUM  ON  THE  LIQUOR 
QUESTION. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  a  local  option  liquor  bill  was  put  on  the 
statute  book.'  For  the  five  years  from  1893  to  1898,  the  liquor 
question  disputed  with  land  and  labor  the  chief  place  in  the 
public  interest.  It  even  split  the  Liberal  Party,  the  fight 
between  the  Prohibitionists,  the  local  optionists,  and  the  license 
men  grew  so  intense. 

For  thirty  years  and  more,  drinking  and  drunkenness  had 
been  on  the  decline  in  New  Zealand, °  and  for  a  long  time  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  intoxicants  has  been  far  lower  than 
in  Great  Britain,  and  less  than  half  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States.* 

In  i88r-2,  license  laws  were  enacted  which  prevented  the 
increase  of  licenses  in  any  district  unless  sanctioned  by  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  ratepayers.  If  a  district  were  without  licenses 
.  it  would  remain  clean  until  licenses  were  authorized  by  ref- 
erendum vote.  This  was  a  sort  of  semi-local  option.  You 
needn't  go  any  further  in  if  you  don't  want  to,  but  if  you 

'The  "Alcoholic  I.lniiors  Kill*  r.mtrol  Ac(,"  Octobpc  2.  1S0S. 

■Tbe  iMng  Wblte  Cloud,  p.  Sa3.  wrllten  In  1S!>S.      H>>e  n«xt  note. 

■Tb«  coDBnaiptloD  In  Nrw  Xenlniid  and  (be  United  Stntra  In  an  follows,  In 
■alloDi,  p*t  capita  : 

I':qu  I  Talent  In 
SplrltB.         Wine.  Malt.  Total.     IToof  Spirits. 

New  Kcalaod OR  .14  R.Tfi  n.W  l.M'i 

United  StatPB   1.:iii  ,ii;t  iT.4ft  lO.-tn  .I.Jr, 

For  1881  the  contrast  was : 

New  Zealand l.iiO  .SI  0.S7  10,74  2.10 

United  States   l.ttS  .47  H.H.'i  lo.r.o  :;.-() 

The  per  capita  congumpllon  la  amaller  In  New  Zealand  than  It  wnB  twenty 
'  rears  ago.  while  In  the  IJolted  Rtatpx  It  Is  much  larger  than  It  wan.  nearty 
double  In  gallon!  per  head.  In  both  cniintrles  there  has  been  niime  IncreaHe  In 
the  years  of  rising  proaperlly  kIiicp  IKDri,  from  7*4  (o  S'i  gnllnns  In  New  Zea- 
land and  from  19'.^  to  ]!)><j  In  the  Vnlled  ftates, 

Thla  amall  consumption  In  New  Zealand,  as  compared  with  Ihe  Ignited 
States.  Is  specially  remarkable  In  view  nC  the  tact  that  onr  bartenders  are 
men,  while  Ihe  public  bouses  of  New  Zealand,  like  thoHi'  of  Kngland,  take  tbe 
preltleat  girls  tbey  can  get  for  barmaids. 
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are  in  you  have  no  cation  about  coming  out — you  must  stay 
in.  Besides  this  semi-option  in  the  ratepayers,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  license  law — granting  and  renewal  of  licenses, 
etc. — was  transferred  on  motion  of  Sir  Wm.  Fox,  from  nomi- 
nated to  elective  committees  chosen  by  the  taxpayers.  The 
committees  might  refuse  renewals  of  licenses  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  required;  but  in  the  next  twelve  years  they 
closed  out  only  thirty  or  forty  licenses  on  this  account.  The 
taxpayers  were  conservative. 

There  was  a  growing  prohibition  sentiment  in  the  Colony, 
however,  and  by  1892  the  movement  exhibited  great  vitality.* 
A  powerful  evangelist,  Rev.  Mr.  Isitt,  and  a  brilliant  organ- 
izer, Mr.  Walker,  gave  the  movement  so  much  strength  that 
in  1893  with  the  help  of  Sir  Robert  Stout,  their  great  champion 
in  Parliament,  the  Prohibitionists  determined  to  demand  the 
enactment  of  a  prohibition  bill.  The  Premier,  believing  that 
public  sentiment  in  the  mass  was  not  in  favor  of  such  a  sweep- 
ing measure,  introduced  a  strong  local  option  bill,  and  the 
<lecks  were  cleared  for  the  battle.'      Every  other  important 


'  "A  strong  bodj  ot  total  abstBlners,  flrst  roiued  by  the  flecj  ical  of  Sir 
Wm.  t'oi.  hail  been  gathering  there.  Until  a.\gb  hlH  elghtletli  year,  the  wblCe- 
hearded  patriarch  lent  the  w«lgbt  ot  his  public  Blandlog,  high  ebnraclci'  and 
unsleeping  energr  to  the  cause.  The  New  Zealand  Alliance,  ol  which  be  was 
cne  of  the  ronudera,  eupplled  a  rBlljlng  point  for  enthusiasm.  Its  Bpokeamen 
and  lecturers  traveled  rrom  town  to  town,  and  ttnm  end  to  end  of  the  Colony : 
and  the  branches  of  the  W.  C.  T.  II.  furrlnhed  new  and  powerful  agencies. 
From  IKBl  onward  the  agiistlon  took  a  front  place  In  public  altalrB.- 
IKeeves  In  State  Eiperlmenta.  II,  p.  300.) 

'Premier  Seddon,  In  moving  the  second  rending  of  his  local  C4>t Ion  bill, 
said :  "As  tbe  result  of  a  decision  that  the  people  could  not  pledge  candldatea 
fur  tbe  licensing  committees  (if  s  candidate  expressed  an  opinion  In  the  elec- 
tion and  acted  accordingly  on  tbe  committee,  the  action  of  the  committee  was 
held  void)  we  have  had  the  prohibition  crusade.  We  have  had  an  agltatiun  in 
Ibe  country,  and  I  venture  to  aay  there  is  no  subject  on  which  members  are  so 
conyersant  as  tbe  liquor  traffic  and  the  necensity  of  its  control  and  regulation. 
.  .  .  Social  reform  In  the  way  Indicated  In  this  measure  Is  an  abaolnte 
neceselly." 

FcrKus  said  :  "We  were  elected  3  years  ago,  before  this  (luestion  became 
n  burning  Issue,  and  we  have  no  right  to  pass  such  a  bill  without  referring  II 
to  our  coDstituenls.  Such  ■  drastic  law  is  only  holding  out  a  premium  to  aly 
grog  selling,  and  thereby  defeating  the  very  object  we  have  in  view — that  of 
regulating  tbe  traSli.'." 

Duthrie  said:  "Tbe  Goremmenc  is  driven  to  It.  The  country  on  all 
sides  Is  calling  tor  a  measure  dealing  with  the  trafflc.  This  direct  veto.  Ibis 
appeal  to  the  people,  will  have  a  great  intlueni-o  in  tbe  direction  of  Inducing 
good  conduct  of  the  public  houses." 

I'nptain  ItuNsell,  the  great  ConBtrvnilvB.  eald:  "\  plaeue  on  both  your 
houses.  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  the  ProhlbltlonistB,  nor  o(  the  licensed  vlct- 
uallerv.     They  are  each  an  IniufFerable  nuisance." 

Rolleston,  tbe  leader  of  the  Conservative  Tarty,  said:  "The  two  parties 
are  those  who  want  to  atop  drunkenness  and  those  who  want  to  stop  drinking. 
I  favor  temperance.  Absolute  prDhlbltlon  In  other  countries  is  a  failure,  ll 
baa  led  to  habits  of  drinking  In  balk,  drinking  In  cellars  and  out-of-the-way 
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policy  bill  except  the  female  franchise  act,  went  by  the  board, 
blocked  or  killed  in  one  chamber  or  the  other. 

The  ministry  carried  full  local  option.  At  each  triennial 
election  of  representatives  three  questions  are  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  each  district. 

(Continuance)— I.     Shall  all  existing  licenses  be  continued? 

(Reduction) — 2.     Shall  the  number  of  licenses  be  reduced? 

(Prohibition) — 3,     Shall  all  licenses  be  abolished? 

The  citizen  may  vole  for  one  or  two  of  these  proposals,  but 
no  more.  And  to  carry  prohibition  a  vote  of  3  to  2  is  required ; 
for  the  others  a  majority  is  sufficient." 

RESUI-TS. 

The  first  poll  (1894)  resulted  in  closing  72  houses,'  and  the 


places.  Bly  grog  eeWag,  coDSlant  evasion  of  tli^  law,  snil  ci:a>uH[upn[  ilograda- 
tioa  of  the  populatloa."    . 

scout,  tbe  foremost  cliamplon  of  problliLtlaD.  quotpd  Uladstooe  S8  hsvlng 
Introduced  s.  Direct  Veto  Bill  Id  Eoglind,  aad  aa  declaring:  "It  baa  been 
KHld  tbat  greater  calamities — greater  because  more  conliauoua — have  been 
Inflicted  on  mankind  by  Intemperance  than  b;  the  tbree  great  bistoric  scourgea 

of  onr  diRcredIt  and  dlagrace."  Stout  continued :  "Tbe  leiDperaoce  peo|ile 
OKk  tbat  tbls  queatloD  abould  be  sent  tu  the  people,  and  II  tlie  people  as;  that 
llceUHen  nhoutd  continue  thej  arp  witling  tliei  sUould  continue,  but  It  must  be 
Ibe  voice  ol  tbe  malority.  .  .  .  Tbla  Is  a  sham  bill.  I  bellere  the  Llcenaed 
Vlctuatlera'  AsHocIatlon  (tbe  liquor  dealers)  wonld  bave  given  a  more  reason- 
able bin  to  tbe  temperance  people  than  this  measure." 

W,  1'.  Keeves  said  Ibe  H  malurlty  clause  was  necessary.  "A  great  Dum- 
trec  of  students  and  Impartial  men,  absolutely  disconnected  with  the  liquor 
trade  and  In  sympathy  wlib  the  temperance  party,  who  bave  studied  tbe  work- 
ing o(  prohibition  In  America  aud  other  coanlrles.  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  where  prohlbltk.n  la  backed  up  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  tt  can  be 
made  fairly  elTectlve,  but  that  where  It  Is  nut  backed  up  by  tbe  entbuslaam  and 
assent  of  a  large  majority  It  Is  not  elTectual." 

Tbe  Premier  had  a  majority  of  35  to  )3  In  the  contest  over  the  bill. 
(N.  Z.  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  SI.  pp.  168.  ITO,  \»2,  IgS,  100,  4;(a,  4:i»,  44S.) 

*  It  a  reduction  Is  carried,  tlie  licensing  committee  muse  close  10  per  cent 
of  the  bars,  and  may  close  2&  per  cent.  It  munt  shut  llrst  the  honoes  whose 
landlords  bave  had  one  or  more  oICenseB  indorsed  on  their  licenses,  and  next 
the  smaller  houses. 

If  no-llcensc  csrrlps.  all  the  llcenBes  In  the  district  are  canceled  on  the 
neit  llceuBlng  day,  f.  r.,  about  8  months  after  tbe  poll.  Wholesale,  as  well  as 
retail,  licenses  are  refused.  All  sales  of  liquor  In  (he  district  are  unlawful. 
Anyone  may  buy  It  outside,  however,  and  Import  It  for  his  own  use  or  to  give 

In  addition  to  the  powers  given  by  referendum  vote,  a  licensing  cotnmltlei' 
may  cancel  any  license  If  the  bolder  Is  convicted  of  a  serious  offense,  or  if  bis 
bouse  Is  a  drunken  and  disorderly  place;  but  the  committee  cannot  now  (as  It 
could  from  1882  to  ISM)  close  housea  merely  because  tbey  are  not  required. 

A  notorious  drunkard  can  be  cltud  before  a  magistrate  and  declared  a  pro-, 
blblted  person,  and  thru  no  llceuRee  can  lawfully  serve  him  with  drink.  Chil- 
dren under  10  are  not  to  be  supplied  with  liquor  for  their  own  use,  and  no 
liquor  can  be  sold  to  Maori  women. 

'  By  the  original  act  no  option  poll  was  to  be  valid  unless  half  the  enrolled 
electors  voted.  Tbe  liquor  parly  spoiled  several  polls  by  inducing  their  friends 
not  to  ballot.  So  the  50  per  cent  provision  was  repealed  In  1805.  and  tbe 
local  option  vote  flxed  for  tbe  same  day  as  tbe  general  election,  which  Is  relied 
on  to  secure  a  full  vote;  and  the  50  per  cent  requirement  now  applies  only  to 
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carrying  of  prohibition  in  the  district  of  Clutha.  The  next 
two  polls  left  things  as  they  were,  but  showed  the  growth  of 
prohibition  sentiment,  and  the  fourth  has  shown  great 
strength  and  made  new  gains  of  territory. 

In  1896  nnder  the  Amendment  of  '95,  the  poll  was  on  the 
same  day  as  the  election  of  representatives.  The  Prohibitionist 
vote  nearly  doubted  but  the  Opposition  trebled.  In  1899 
the  one  prohibition  district  remained  as  before;  14  districts 
gave  a  majority  for  no-Hcense,  but  not  the  requisite  3/5;  37 
districts  gave  a  majority  for  continuance ;  and  in  24  no  pro- 
posal was  carried,  5  of  the  polls  being  invahd,  and  19  faiHng 
to  give  the  required  majority  for  any  one  of  the  propositions. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  voters  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  to  mark  two  proposals,  but  were  con- 
tented with  voting  on  one.  In  seven  districts  reduction  beat 
continuance,  but  no  houses  were  closed  thereby,  for  all  voters 
in  the  no-license  division  who  do  not  also  vote  for  reduction 
are  counted  against  it,  that  is,  a  majority  of  all  persons  voting 
on  the  license  question  must  declare  directly  for  reduction  in 
order  to  carry  it, 

TliK  REMARKABLE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TROHIBITION  VOTE. 

Another  vote  has  just  been  taken,  November  25,  1902, 
and  according  to  returns  from  Prohibitionist  sources,*  it  has 
resulted  m  a  majority  for  prohibition  in  the  whole  Colony, 
and  the  requisite  3/5  to  secure  prohibition  in  5  new  districts, 
making  six  with  the  one  already  under  prohibition — all  country 
districts  with  a  small  population,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  at  the 
last  census  (1901).  Fourteen  other  districts  arc  reported  as 
giving  majorities  for  reduction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  vote  summaries: 


Year. 

CoQtinuanre. 

Reducdun 

,1002    

140.328 

128.348 

•  Oiir  Br»«t 

.  t^niiierancc  l.-a.lcr,  \\>,- 

lion. 

John  ([.  W. 

wttb  the  men  who  have  >»Dt  these,  retiims.  and  he  asaures  me  that  tbeir  cor- 

pose  and  Intent  of  tbe  Prohibition  lEaders;  tbey  are  moat  eatlmablc  men,  bDt 
tremendouslj   entbualaetlc.     The  ofBcJal   flgures  lor   Not,,   1902,  are  not  at 
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The  following  details  are  also  instructive.     Note  the  fall  of 
the  license  vote  and  the  rise  of  the  no-Hcense  poll : 

District  Vot«a  For  And  Asalnat  Lloense. 
WelKiiston  Auckland  Onnterbury        Olaso  &  Soulhlaiul 


Pot 
License 

Porno 
Li«n»e 

Li^'« 

Porno 

Pot 

LlwnK 

For 

Fornu 
Licenw 

IMS 
1B99 
l«K 

2B.IIS 

■am 

ai,S68 

IS3» 

■am 

M.SB7 

1S.3S0 

■urn 

243ai 

CLUTHA. 

In  Clutha  the  police  magistrate  has  condemned  prohibition 
as  promoting  sly  grog-selling  and  perjury,  and  twenty-eight 
business  men  signed  a  statement  that  it  had  injured  their 
business  and  that  of  (he  district.  But  the  Prohibitionists 
brought  forward  a  mass  of  favorable  testimony  from  employ- 
ers of  labor,  schoolmasters,  clergymen,  etc.,  and  as  a  final 
broadside  produced  the  following  figures  copied  from  the 
pohce  records  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector. 

Convlcttons  In  the  Clutha  District. 

Vs>t  i%  jeari  from  For  m  years  from  July  r, 

J|d^  1.  1S91,  to  Jure  ^  1S9..  ^jD^^Jj;^',^ 

Drunkenness   130  0 

Breaches  of  peace 16  2 

Assaults    II  I 

Disorderly  and  riotous  conduct.,  y  r 

Lunacy    7  2 

Assaulting  and  resisting  police.  .  4  O 

Threatening    language 3  O 

Cruelty  to  animals 3  o 

Disturbing   congregations S  1 


Other    offenses.  . 


■  grog-selling.. 


Hon.  Wm.   Pember  Reeves   says  of  these  figures ;     "They 
show  the  result  of  shutting  up  the  bars  and  tap-rooms  in  a 
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rural  country,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  ordinary  grog-shop  system  of  liquor-vending  in 
country  places  is  still  the  direct  cause  of  a  frightful  amount 
of  needless  and  preventable  mischief  and  misery. 

As  the  figures  relate  to  a  period  ending  in  1897,  I  have  made 
inquiry  in  1902  in  a  trustworthy  quarter  unconnected  either 
with  the  trade  or  the  Prohibition  party.  The  opinion  expressed 
to  me  in  answer  to  my  (luestions  on  the  condition  of  Ciutha 
was,  that  "it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  good  results  have  been 
maintained." 

B  TRAFHC— VARIOUS  COUNTRICS. 


I  number  of  licensed  houses  in  the  Colony  has  fallen  in  the  8 
since  1893  from  1.719  to  1.515,  and  the  recent  vote  will  cause 


N'bw  Zealanii'i  Olympic  Dance. 
Tl<c  .Wui.nM.Bj  of  Ihr  Sa^lkU'Ci  Coait.  brtoui  Uilfotd  Sound. 
U-jialct-er  may  bt  thouthi  of  Iht  drink  i/uiitioH-^whilktr  Nalurt  did  vi*U  in 
did  rtght  in  mcking  her  oceans  ont  of  waUr  initntd  of  alcohol;  otktrwiii  a  litMtd 

and  "it'uViU  u'h'"/f jom*  aniT r^'idiHg  1j"  "rinkK'ttr  'y^"'tt  "itd  'lo  i"  '"  ' 

a  further  marked  reduction — about  zoo  bars,  the  Prohibitionists  think, 
H-ill  be  closed  in  the  14  districts  that  voted  reduction,  November,  1902, 
which  would  leave  only  some  1,300  in  the  Colony.  In  1893  'here  was 
one  licensed  place  lo  each  390  persons ;  now,  near  the  end  of  1902,  there  is 
one  house  to  about  560  people,  and,  if  ihe  estimates  of  reduction 
resulling  from  the  vole  just  taken,  arc  correct,  there  will  soon  be  only 
one  licensed  place  to  640  persons.  In  the  United  States,  in  spite  of 
prohibition  over  wide  areas,  under  local  option  and  prohibitory  laws, 
there  is  still  I  saloon  tp  400  people;  Holland  has  one  tavern  to  300 
people;  in  England  there  is  a  "gin-palace"  to  every  145  inhabitants;  in 
Belgium  there  is  a  drinking  place  (or  every  36  inhabitants;  and  in 
France  one  (or  every  30  of  the  population. 
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Comparing  New  Zealand  with  the  Australian  states  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Coghlan's  statistics  for  1898,  we  find  the  following  c 


Comparative  Temperance  Data  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


NcwZealHiJi 


I     .. 


»l  uptlon  vote  on 
pMitTonofSofta" 
or  iiiunidpalit)-. 

mflibili^'''   " 


Tjinittnl  option  for  reihidiut; 
i>r  1  iifreaHillK'"  stnti  Itor)- 1  itilll . 
Vote  on  iii^iative  nptltlon  ot 
i  oC  llw  voterHuT  ifui  .liHtriit. 

Mniitrd  option  on  new 
]icpn]*eji  or  reduction  by  vote 
of  loxiHyrrs  takru  on  initin- 
livr  iiotltltin  ot  ,>,  ot  tlieir 


.;  %UM\oti\y  One  disti 


DUtrlctB 

under 

prohlbfllon. 


New  Zealand's  consumption  was  equal  to  2.10  gallons  of  proof-spirits 
liiT  head  in  18S1.  This  declined  10  I.90  in  1885,  1-64  in  1890,  and 
1.40  in  1895.  Since  then,  owing,  it  is  thought  to  the  great  and  widely- 
diffused  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  the  consumption  has  risen  to  1.80 — 
.3  of  the  .4  of  a  gallon  increase  being  due  to  the  increased  use  of  beer, 
nearly  30  per  cent  more  beer  per  capita  being  consumed  now  than  was 
ihe  case  in  1895.  In  spile  of  Ihc  advance  of  the  temperance  movement, 
some  increase  has  alio  lakcu  place  in  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits. 

New  Zealand  has  the  lowest  consumption  of  intoxicants,  except 
Tasmania,  and  the  smallest  number  of  drunks,  except  Tasmania  and 
South  Australia;  and  it  is  the  only  colony  which  extends  local  option 
(o  the  question  of  no-llccnsc,  except  Queensland,  where  the  matter 
rests   with  the  taxpayers. 

Temperance  legislation  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the  standing  of 
the  coloiiies  in  Ihc  scale  of  drunkemiess,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  main 
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(lilTorciiccs  us  >'t;t  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes ;  for  Tasmania, 
which  hns  no  temperance  laws,  is  the  soberest  of  the  states,  and 
Queensland,  which  has  full  local  option  is  the  least  sober  but  one. 
Tasmania  has  a  cool  climate;  is  off  by  itself,  and  the  people  arc 
[|uiet  and  comfortable  but  not  rich.  New  Zealand  is  also  insular  and 
cool,  but  is  anything  but  quiet,  and  the  people  arc  the  richest  hi  Ilie 
world.  South  Australia  is  hot  and  dry.  but  is  tike  New  Zealand  in 
having  been  colonized  by  specially  line  stock,  and  in  having  excellent 
M-hools  and  powerful  total  abstinence  societies.  West  Australia  was 
set  on  her  bad  eminence  by  her  gold-fields,  and  the  fact  that  she  had 
2  males  to  i  female  when  the  above  data  were  obtained  anil  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  adults  among  the  males. 

N.\riU.\.\I,  Hl!Fl!HKNDtJM  ON  PROHIBITION THE  3/5  RULE,  ETC. 

Tlie  Prohibitionists  of  New  Zealand  desire  to  reduce  tlie 
<|ni-Ktions  to  two — prohibition  and  license,  abolish  the  3/5 
requirement  for  no-licensc,  so  that  a  majority  can  secure  pro- 
hibition, and  obtain  the  rcfcrendnm  on  the  question  of  national 
prohibition. 

In  a  tfcent  ses.-;inn,  Premier  Seddon  brought  iu  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  submission  of  this  fonrth  question  of  national 
prohibition,  but  it  was  not  carried.  If  it  had  been,  and  a 
majority  vote  had  been  made  sufficient,  the  election  returns 
of  u)02  iixlicatc  that  the  Colony  would  now  be  no-hccnse  from 
end  to  end. 

The  rctiuirement  of  3/5  majority  to  establish  prohibition  iu 
any  district,  tho  very  obnoxious  to  the  temperance  societies, 
has  more  reason  back  of  it  than  may  at  first  appear.  It  secures 
a  reasonable  stabihty,  anil  prevents  a  see-saw  from  license  to 
no-licensc  and  back  again.  The  law  stipulates  that  if  licenses 
are  once  refused  by  a  3/5  vote,  they  can  only  he  restored  by  as 
large  a  vote.  A  no-liconse  victory,  therefore,  brings  with  it 
something  like  finality.  Even  in  the  license  districts  it  has 
been  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  any  new  licenses  since  i!^y3. 
The  question  of  increase  is  no  longer  submitted,  and  the  Oov- 
eniment  has  not  even  used  the  power  reserved  to  it  to  license 
new  cltibs.  Still  it  is  very  hard  for  the  majority  in  any  dis- 
trict of  a  democracy,  to  think  it  fair  to  keep  things  as  the 
minority  wish,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  majority,  espe- 
cially in  a  matter  of  such  intense  concern  a.s  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  i8y6  four  districts  had  a  majority  for  no-license,  in  1899. 
12  districts,  and  in  1902  the  whole  Colony,  yet  until  this  year 
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only  one  district  had  the  requisite  3/5  to  estabHsh  prohibition, 
and  even  now  only  6  small  districts  out  of  62  will  have  pro- 
.  hibition,  tho  on  the  total  vote  and  the  majority  principle  the 
entire  State  would  be  cleared  of  the  traffic.  To  men  and 
women  believing  in  majority  rule  and  fervently  in  favor  of 
prohibition  such  a  condition  of  things  is  of  course  exasperating, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  fuss  about  it.  Prohibition 
and  Government  Fire  Insurance  are  the  burning  issues  now 
in  New  Zealand. 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  PROB.^BIUTIES. 

The  more  moderate  temperance  people,  who  see  with  equal 
clearness  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  but  think  they  depend  very 
largely  on  economic  and  social  causes,  and  that  temperance 
legislation  can  be  of  little  avail  except  so  far  as  backed  by 
a  vigorous  public  conscience,  are  satisfied  with  an  earnest  cam- 
paign of  education  and  the  3/5  vote  when  the  work  is  thoroly 
done.  Some  of  them  would  like  to  see  a  trial  of  the  Gothen- 
burg system,  or  Government  control  as  in  South  Carolina  or 
Russia,  or  State  manufacture  as  in  Switzerland,  or  the  public- 
house  trusts  that  are  being  established  in  England.  In  view 
of  the  facts:  (i)  that  the  social  clement  is  a  large  factor  in 
(he  drinking  habit,  and  (2)  that  profit  is  the  spur  of  the 
organized  liquor  traffic,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  provide 
that  in  any  district  where  licenses  are  allowed  by  the  voters, 
the  licensees  selling  intoxicants  should  provide  also  a  full  line 
of  temperance  drinks  at  regidated  prices,  making  a  gootl  profit 
on  the  temperance  drinks,  but  none  on  the  intoxicants,  which 
should  be  wholesaled  by  the  State  to  license  districts  at  prices 
as  high  as  might  be  deemed  advisable  and  sokl  by  the  dealer 
without  profit.  This  woukl  take  away  the  motive  of  the 
trade  to  push  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  put  the  com- 
mercial emphasis  on  the  sale  of  temperance  drinks,  at  the 
.same  lime  avoiding  any  need  for  speak-easies,  since  persons 
desiring  liquor  could  get  all  they  wanted  of  guaranteed  purity 
at  reasonable  rates  in  congenial  society  without  risking  a  viola- 
tion of  law.  Tax-payers  could  be  prevented  from  having  any 
interest  in  the  continuance  of  licenses  and  State  sales  in  their 
district,  by  providing  that  the  profits  coming  to  the  State  from 
such  sales  should  be  devoted  to  special  scientific  or  educa- 
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tional  purposes,  or  spent  in  the  no-license  districts  for  public 
purposes  beyond  the  range  of  probable  taxation.  Such  a 
plan  might  olTcr  more  to  both  temperance  and  liberty  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  than  Prohibition  itself  unless  there 
were  sufficient  public  sentiment  behind  it  to  secure  efficient  and 
cordial  enforcement. 

None  of  these  methods,  however,  appear  to  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  general  favor  in  New  Zealand  at  present.  Pro- 
hibition and  the  victualer's  license  are  in  battle  to  the  death, 
and  no  third  measure  is  likely  to  get  a  trial  now. 
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l-.gL'AL  SUFFRAGE. 

THE  BALLOT  I'tlK    WOMEN   O.N   THE  SAME  TEHMS  -AS    MEN. 

One  morning  in  September,  1893,  the  women  of  New  Zealand 
woke  to  find  themselves  enfranchised, — the  first  women  of  the 
world  to  receive  the  national  franchise  from  one  end  of  the 
conntry  to  the  other.  Under  the  law  of  September  19th, 
abolishing  the  sex  qualification  in  national  elections,  women  of 
both  races,  European  and  Maori,  have  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  for  rq>resentatives  on  the  same  terms  as  men." 

This  great  extension  of  tlic  suffrage,  doubling  of  it,  in  fact, 
through  the  female  franchise,  constitutes  the  most  sweeping 
constitutional  change  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand.  Vet  it 
came  witli  much  less  labor  and  conflict  than  many  smaller 
measures.  The  women  themselves  on  the  whole  made  litUc 
efTort  in  the  matter.  A  few  of  them  put  nnicb  time  and  atergy 
into  the  movemenl;  hut  tjic  suffrage  c.imc  without  request  on 
the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  them.'  I'or  many  years  llicre 
ha<l  been  more  or  less  agitation  for  woman  suffrage,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  temperance  people. =  Hut  the  movement  was 
lieade<l  by  men,  and  but  few  women  t<Hik  jiart  in  it. 

Away  back  in  iR(>7  llie  law  provided  llint  any  "person"  ^1  yoars 
old  and  a  taxpayer  having  a  sjiti-ifitd  nnuiunt  of  properly  was  enlilled 
111  a  place  on  llle  "lUirgess  roll."  or  list  of  citi/en.^i  having  the  niullicipal 
franchise.     In   187R  the  (irey   Covcrnnii-iit   proposed   an   Rlivloral   Hill 


•But  they  eEnnot  be  menHwra  ot  the  House;  and  tho  unller  the  word- 
log  of  tbe  ConBtlluUoD  It  would  sepm  Uial:  tliey  mUtiC  be  ipiiolatnl  to  fhi' 
Senate,  yet  tbla  te  not  tlic  iisaEe.  and  ussrc  Is  otten  as  BtroaK  as  llii>  nrhli'ii 
law,  and  Bamptlmpg  slroDKer.  Wompn  may.  howerpr,  be  elected  to  fi>'li<i<>l 
boarda.  district  road  boards,  city  ooiinclla.  etc.,  and  any  city  may  pUti  11 
woman  as  Its  chief  eieeutlve.  One  rlty  baa  elected  a  Mayoress,  Mrs.  Yati's.  uf 
OnehuDM,  wbo  Is  considered  an  able  woman,  but  ot  Bomewhnt  hasly  tcmpnr. 
an  attribute  wblch  bas  facllllaled  Bome  empbatic  coUIbIohs  with  the  opposi- 
tion In  Ibe  counril. 

'  Weetmlnater  Review,  US,  p.  35,  E.  lleevps.     Hiv  p.  SO-',  star  notn. 

■Contemp.  Rer.  (ISM),  Tot.  6S,  p.  439. 
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pcniiitting  all  women  ratepayers  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament* 
Robert  Stout,  the  Attorney- General,  in  moving  the  second  reading, 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  women  ratepayers  already  had 
the  municipal  suffrage,  but  Parliament  was  not  prepared  to  abohsh 
taxation  without  representation  in  respect  to  the  election  of  its  own 
members,  and  refused  even  the  mildest  instalment  of  national  woman 
sulTrage. 

It  was  not  till  1887  thai  a  Government— the  Stout- Vogel  coalition- 
ventured  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  general  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women,  whether  taxpayers  or  not.  Sir  JuUus  made  an  eloquent  speech 
predicting  the  value  of  women's  cooperation  in  public  affairs  and  the 
ennobling  influence  she  would  exert  in  national  polities.  He  carried 
the  bill  to  a  second  reading  in  ihc  House,  but  tt  went  to  pieces  in 
committee  of  the  whole.' 

In  October,  188?,  the  Stout-Vc«el  combination  lost  office  (it  had 
not  possessed  much  power),  and  for  three  years  and  a  half  Atkinson 
and  the  Conscr\'atives  held  both  office  and  power.  Yet  the  demand 
for  equal  siifTrage  was  kept  alive,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  John 
Mall,  one  of  the  most  distinguisheil  Conservatives  of  the  Colony. 

When,  in  i8gi,  the  Progressives  found  themselves  for  the  first  lime 
in  power,  as  well  as  in  office,  Hall,  tho  in  opposition,  at  once  look 
■he  opportunity  of  promoting  the  franchise  measure  he  was  so  heartily 
in  favor  of.  Ballance  was  equally  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  and  a 
clause  was  put  in  the  Electoral  Bill,  then  before  the  House,  according 
the  suffrage  to  all  adult  women.  The  matter  had  had  little  or  no 
part  in   ihe  campaign,'  labor,   land   and   taxation   occupying  practically 


■  Sir  Viw.  Fill,  wbo  was  Ilien  the  b^Hd  of  tlie  temperance  mnTemmt  In 
Npw  Zealand,  and  who  had  bad  3S  years'  cTprrlpnce  of  pnbllc  life  >D<I  been 
four  times  Premier,  aupporlpd  Ibe  bill.  aayliiK :  "Women  are  equal  to  men  In 
their  EDlndH.  In  tlieir  InHuence ;  more  tban  equal  In  tbeir  Influenee  on  wiae 
legislation  of  any  kind :  more  Ihan  man's  equal  In  tboie  aentlmentB  vblch  have 
moeC  InflueDce  In  proDiutIng  ibe  true  welfare  of  a  rountr;.  The;  are  leu 
likely  to  be  debarred  from  voting  according  to  their  real  opinions.  They  have 
uo  cliques,  no  parties,  no  overdravn  accounts  at  the  bank.  If  i  woman  sees  a 
lood  object  before  her.  ibe  goes  icralght  at  It." 

•One  of  Ihe  moat  thoughtful  opponents  of  the  tueasure,  Mr.  Bcoble  Mae- 
keazle.  declared  that  the  main  oiilcome  of  woman  suffroKe  would  be  to  give 
plural  TO  tea  (o  a  certain  number  of  men,  especially  the  married  men  ol  th* 
Colony.  Hupiwnera  of  (he  measure  said  that  was  all  right.  Bachelors  might 
regard  It  aa  an  unjuet  dlacrlmlnallOD.  but  it  Ihey  were  worthy  they  might  end 
Ibe  discrimination  at  any  time.  Aside  from  Joking,  the  friends  ot  the  female 
franchise  regarded  Its  tendency  to  Increase  the  Influence  of  family  life— the 
best  element  In  tiie  cimmunlly-not  bb  a  demerit,  but  aa  one  ol  the  principal 
merits  of  the  bill.  After  the  women  got  the  suffrage,  Mr.  Bcoble  Mackenzie 
pleasantly  assured  tbrtn  that  be  bad  Dpiiuaed  It  from  (hs  coDvlctlon  "not  that 
the  suffrage  was  t<io  guml  for  women,  but  that  women  were  too  good  for  the 
tranchise."     lie  was  re-elected. 

•Id  the  debate  on  the  bill,  filr  John  Hall  said:  "It  !■  tbe  outcome  of 
conalderable  dlscnssloa  and  of  a  prolonged  struggle  out  of  doDiS.  There  ar* 
not  many  new  arguments,  but  tbe  old  ones  have  become  red  hot.  The  chief, 
Ihe  unanswered,  the  uoansweralilc  arKument  appears  to  tne  to  be  tbat  tbe 
claim  Is  based  on  Ihe  principle  on  which  our  political  edlflce  la  built:  tbat 
everyone  who  li  bound  by  tbe  laws  has  a  right  to  a  voice  In  making  those 
lawa,  with  iibvlouR  llmliailiiDs  as  to  criminals,  lunatics,  and  children  before 
Ibe  yean  of  full  discretion."  He  said  further  that  taxation  and  representatloD 
should  go  together  (and  practically  all  women  pay  taie«  direct  or  Indirect)  ; 
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the  whole  atlention  of  the  people.  But  the  new  lalwr  element  and  the 
Liberals  of  ail  sorts  supported  the  bill  from  conviction,  and  it  easily 
passed  the  House,  the  vote  on  the  second  reading  being  33  to  8,  In 
the  Senate,  however,  the  Conservatives  were  still  supreme,*  and  the 
measure  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  17  to  15- 

In  1892  equal  suffrage  again  passed  the  House,  and  the  Legislative 
Council,  or  Senate,  accepted  it,  but  insisted  on  an  amendment  allowing 
the  wotnen  of  country  districts  to  vole  by  letter,  like  sailors,  shearers, 
harvesters,  and  commercial  travelers.  The  House  refused  to  agree 
to  the  amendment,  regarding  it  as  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot,  and  thinking  that  while  it  was  reasonable  to  set  aside 
the  ordinary  system  of  voting  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  whose  business  made  it  difficult  for  ihem  10  go  to 
the  polls,  it  was  wholly  unreasonable  to  allow  half  the  voters,  or 
nearly  half,  lo  depart  from  the  usual  methods  without  necessity.  So 
the  bill  fell  through  once  more. 

In  1893  the  temperance  question  became  the  leading  issue  in 
ParHament,  and  the  suffrage  bill  came  forward  with  new 
interest.  Prohibition  sentiment  grew  to  fever  heat  in  1892  and 
1893.  The  temperance  people  saw  in  the  movement  for  equal 
suffrage  what  they  believed  to  be  a  great  opportunity.  Tliey 
threw  the  whole  strength  of  their  organizations  into  the  move- 
ment, utilizing  especially  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.*     Their  passionate  advocacy  roused  great  enthusiasm. 


quoted  Gladatooe  Id  favor  ut  woman  BuffmKf :  said  It  would  InereRHC  tbe 
power  ot  tbe  bomi^  element,  and  declared  tLere  woa  plenty  of  evldenee  tbat 
womi^ii  wanted  tbe  refarm.  aa  be  bad  prcncnied  s  peclllon  Blgned  b;  9.OO0 
woQieD.  i^ome  wom^n  were  IndllTerent  to  tbe  ballot,  and  so  were  Bome  men. 
It  WB»  objected  tbat  borne  duties  would  be  Interferod  with,  and  tbat  women 
would  be  BDDojed  and  Insulted'  at  tbe  polls.  It  was  not  ao.  he  said.  In 
America,  and  qunted  reports  from  Wj-omlnc.  ahowlng  tbat  better  men  were 

coutrary.  tbe  presence  of  the  women  tiad  "civilized  and  trauquilized  In  tbe 
West  what  bad  been  a  rough  ordeal,-     (N.  Z.  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  73.  pp.  4B7- 

■Qatc  said  In  the  debate  that  "one  of  the  greatest 
to  remove  disabilities — to  get  rid  ot  barrlera." 

een  agitated  for  years  and  years.  It  has  been  a 
queatiou  that  has  been  brought  up  at  public  meetinxa  oa  almost  all  oceaslODs. 
'Are  you  In  favor  ot  llie  female  franeblse':'   nod   the  answer  has  Invariably 

A  lelegram  was  read.  urEing  the  passaiie  of  tbe  bill,  and  signed  "oD  behalf 
of  10,000  women   wbo  petitioned   the   Council"   In   favor  ot  equal   suffrage. 

(N.  Z.   Pari.  Debates,  Vol.    r4,  p.  *IG  etc.;  National  Supt.  of  fr'rani'hlse. 
W.  C.  T.  U.) 

•Tbe    lirHt     organized     demand     from     tbe     women     themselves    hnil    lti< 
origin  In  ISSS.  with  tbe  li 
Temperance  Union,  Includ 

women  should  vote  on  the  same  termB  as  men.  me  urat  petition  preseoiea 
by  Che  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  prepared  In  18S8.  But  the  efforts  In  Parliament  bad 
no  more  success  In  INRS  and  1889  Ibaa  attended  Vogel'4  bill  in  18ST.  In 
IBOO,  and  again  Id  1»>I)1.  petitions  bearing  the  signatures  of  10,000  women 
were  sent  hi,  but  the  bill  each  year  was  defeated.  By  1802  several  Women'* 
Franchise  Leagues  were  formed  outside  the  W.  C.  T.  V.  and  coJIperated 
bearUly,  so  that  tbe  new  petition  bad  20,274  signatures  o(  women;  and  in 
1803  tbe  petition  contained  31,872  signatures  of  adult  Women. 
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Many  meetings  were  held,  and  thousands  signed  the  petitions 
for  equal  suffrage.  Petitions  signed  by  over  30,000  women 
were  presented  to  Parliament.  The  liquor  interest,  becoming 
alarmed,  bestirred"  themselves  to  get  counter  petitions.  But  it 
was  too  late,  and  probably  they  could  not  have  roused  effective 
opposition  among  the  women  even  if  they  had  begun  earlier, 
for  the  mass  of  the  women,  tho  not  active  in  the  movement  for 
the  suffrage,  "foimd  it  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,"'  and 
were  far  more  favorable  to  the  franchise  than  to  the  liquor 
interest. 

In  Parliament,  besides  the  advocacy  of  Sir  Robert  Stout  with 
the  Prcrfiibition  Wing,  Sir  Joim  Haii  and  Sir  George  Grey  were 
very  active  in  behalf  of  eqnal  suffrage,  supporting  it  on  broad 
principles  of  democracy  and  self-government.  John  Ballance 
had  pledged  his  Ministers  for  the  bill,  so  the  Ministry  was  solid 
for  it,  and  many  Conservatives  were  with  it  also ;  some  because 
they  believed  it  just,  and  others  because  they  thought  it  would 
.strengthen  the  Conservative  Party  through  the  "innate  con- 
servatism" of  women  and  their  probable  tendency  to  vote  with 
the  PrcJiibitionists,  and  thus  widen  the  split  in  the  Liberal 
Party.  So  for  the  third  time  the  measure  passed  the  House, 
and  finally,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  20  to  18.  in  the  belief,  it  is  said,  that  it 
would  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  Liberals  at  the  polls.'  In  this 
they  were  mistaken.  The  rush  of  the  women  to  the  polls  for 
registration;  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  elections;  the 
orderly  character  of  the  contests,  and  the  increased  Liberal 
majorities  returned  that  year  and  each  election  since,  are  all 
matters  of  familiar  history. 


Some  of  the  Liberals  who  voted  for  the  measure  in  the  House 
did  so  with  serious  misgivings.  They  behoved  in  the  uhimatc 
e<|uality  of  woman  when  she  had  cvoived  sufficiently  to  make  it 


'  Rervra.  8l&le  eipFrlmFUt*,  I.  p.  1<M. 

■  "The  CanwrraUTCB  bop«d  miirh  from  her  Innate  cudwrvBlUm.  Whkl 
turned  thp  sole  wan  a  IwlLef.  held  liy  manj  npponmti  of  the  (lovemm^nt.  that 
the  wompji  would  rapouse  the  raiiBe  ot  the  Problbltlonlats,  who  were  by  thin 
lime  at  loRgerhracIa  nith  Mr.  Spddon,  the  ProgrefialTe  Premier,  end  thereron' 
wllh  hla  oollrajniea.  It  was  clear  that  tbe  liquor  queatlon  was  a  troabloiu  odf 
for  the  Llberala.  and  that  the  advent  of  the  women  ml(h[  Intensirr  tbetr 
troubled.  Yet  even  thla  belief  only  Juat  turned  the  scale  In  the  Leglalatlve 
I'oimell."      iW.  I'.  RBeven.  State  Eiperlmenti.  I,  pp.  111.  112,  110.) 
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safe,  but  doubted  if  the  time  were  ripe  in  New  Zealand,  as  the 
mass  of  women  had  taken  no  part  in  the  agitation  for  equal 
suffrage,  and  manifested  no  particular  interest  in  or  under- 
standing of  political  affairs.  They  thought,  however,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  women  were  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  could  do  with  the  suffrage,  and  it  turned  out  that 
their  interest  was  far  greater  than  had  been  expected.  At  the 
first  election,  November,  1893,  90,290  women  voted  and  129,792 
men.* 

The  time  from  September  19th,  the  date  of  the  law,  to 
November  28th,  the  date  of  election,  was  very  short,  yet  more 
than  100,000  women  registered!  (109,461  out  of  139^471  total 
adult  females  in  the  Colony) .  They  flocked  to  the  public  meet- 
ings, where,  by  common  consent,  the  front  seats  were  given  up 
to  them.  They  listened  to  the  candidates  with  earnest  attention, 
but  without  display  of  emotion.*  "The  women,  from  the  first, 
regarded  their  political  privilege  as  a  sacred  duty.'""  "They 
sat  row  upon  row,  listening  without  a  sound,  and  their  sombre 
dresses,  and  still  more  sombre  silence,  impassive  faces  and  irre- 
sponsive stillness  unnerved  young  orators,  and  dam]>cd  even 
old  Parliamentary  hands."" 

The  contest  was  warm.  The  progressive  land  and  tax  and 
labor  laws  and  the  whole  policy  of  the  first  three  years  of 
Liberal  Government  were  before  the  country.  The  prohibition 
question  was  at  fever  heat,  and  the  demand  for  State  funds  for 
denominational  schools  was  vigorously  pushed.  Candidates 
abounded, — the  pay  for  members  had  been  lately  raised  to  $100 
a  month.  Bishops  harangued  their  flocks ;  clergymen  stood  for 
constituencies  sprayers  were  offered  and  hymns  sung  for  tlie 
victory  of  temperance.  It  was  predicted  that  the  women  woulil 
go  against  the  Liberal  Ministry;  would  vote  with  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, and  that  they  would  do  as  the  priests  and  preachers 
desired  and  vote  for  grants  to  church  schools.  The  result  was 
contra  on   all  three  counts.     Tlie  supposed   great  power  of 


•At  thP  election  of  1801),  11»,5! 
polls.  71  per  cent  of  the  n 
In  1!»02  Bbont  n.l  ],n  r.nt  i<X  Ihe  wimwa  of  chp  rolony  were  ennill.'i 
76  per  cent  ot  those  wbo  were  registered  went  to  the  polls  and  voted. 

t  As  In  the  ease  ot  the  men  In  this  country,  as  veil  as  In  Nbit  7,pa) 
eonelderable  DumheF  of  those  who  L'cgiatered  did  not  rote. 

•  SiaturdBj  Reylew,  Vol.  87.  p.  :(:iS. 

<"  Chatauqiinn,  Atig:iiiit,  1S9I*.  p.  4NG. 

"  SHliirdnj  Review,  M7.  p.  32«. 
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M.i,iy  OiL-n^hl  lh.,1  the  Chny.h  wiilJ  Iiu-.l-  iiinrc-  {ii/lir^H.v  uilli  Ihe  n'smm 
IJrjB  Ihe  Shiu;  w  il,„i  uhf»  tkcy  ..iiiir  la  ihc  l;,ll,,i  ihiry  n-"HlJ  fallow  tin  advict 
of  Ihe  clrrgy  and  ■.-.■le  to  desf(uUiri:t  or  ,leao.iiUiilionali-.e  the  fobtie  idiaffls. 
Bui  il  lurnc.l  mil  thai  Ike  -.li-men  u-fre  quile  as  much  ali-.e  as  Ihe  nirn  tc  Ihe 
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religious  teachers,  exercised  to  the  full,  failed  to  change  in  the 
least  the  system  of  free  secular  education.  The  agitators  for 
grants  to  denominational  schools  were  placed  in  a  more  hopeless 
minority  than  ever.  The  Prohibitionists  gained  some  notable 
victories,  but  local  option  has  held  the  field,  and  till  this  year 
(1902)  only  one  district  adopted  prohibition  under  it.  And 
finally  the  women  voted  overwhelmingly  with  the  Liberals,  so 
that  "they  came  out  with  54  Representatives  to  18  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, even  if  all  the  Independents  were  counted  with  the 
Opposition." 

On  eleclion  day.  the  ladies  were  the  first  to  vote.  They  were  given 
the  right  of  way  in  the  niorntiig  hours,  and  by  amicable  arrangement 
were  allowed  in  the  cities  to  have  certain  booths  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves until  noon,— a  New  Zealand  elector  may  vote  at  whichever  booth 
in  his  district  he  chooses.  The  women  went  quietly  in  twos  and 
threes  and  little  groups.  They  were  not  canvassed  on  the  way.  nor 
molested  in  any  manner.  When  the  polls  closed  at  seven  o'clock  over 
ninety  thousand  women  had  peacefully  voted,  and  the  proportion  of 
spoiled  ballots  was  very  little  larger  than  at  previous  elections. 

There  was  "no  confusion,  no  jeers  or  interference  of  any  kind.  All 
went  as  if  the  women  had  always  voted.  During  the  whole  day  not 
a  single  drunken  man  was  to  lie  seen  anywhere."  This  is  the  statement 
Miadc  at  the  time  by  Mr.  K.  11.  Bakewcll,  a  gentleman  who  was  most 
intensely  against  woman  suffrage,  Liberalism,  and  secular  education. 
Some  time  after  midnight  it  was  known  that  the  Progressives  had 
swept  the  field,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  or  resignation  the  Colony 
went  soberly  to  bed. 

Three  days. later  {December' i)  Mr,  Bakewell  wrote  the  following 
lament:  "The  result  of  the  election  is  now  known,  and  it  is  a  crushing 
defeat  for  the  Opposition  party,  which  is,  in  fact,  almost  annihilated. 
From  the  Middle  Island  only  4  members  of  the  Opposition  werj; 
returned  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Rolleston,  wa.-s  defeated. 
In  Wellington  Robert  Stout  (I.iberai  and  Prohibitionist)  was  returned 
at  the  head  of"  the  poll,  fn  Auckland  George  Grey  (I.iberai)  was 
rt'lurned  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  is  immensely  popular  with  the 
women.  The  Colony  is  committed  for  three  years  to  a  course  of 
extreme  radical  legislation.  The  Opposition  is  powerless.  All  the  most 
powerful  members  are  either  defeated,  or,  like  Sir  John  Hall,  have 
given  up  politics.  We  must  trust  to  beer  and  the  banks  to  save  us 
from  absolute  ruin.  Such  are  the  results  of  the  Female  Franchise ! 
It  is  lo  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  warning  to  English  Conservatives, 
We  shall  probably  for  some  years  to  come  be  a  dreadful  object  lesson 
to  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire.""  Mr.  Bakewell's  last  hope  for 
salvation  from  Liberalism  did  not  materialize,  for  even  beer  and  the 
banks  were  reduced  10  subjection  by  the  Liberals.     In.stead  of  being  a 

"R.  II.  nnki-wpll.  In  liHh  IVrtury.  X.,  p.  2(i8,  rt  i<q. 
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dreadful  object  lesson,  New  Zealand  is  regarded  as  a  beacon  light. 
Before  the  election  Mr.  Bakewell  had  predicted  that  the  women  would 
vote  almost  unanimously  with  the  Conservatives.  It  must  be  very 
exasperating  to  a  prophet  when  people  wont  do  any  of  the  things  he 

RESULTS. 

The  leading  results  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  nine  years  it 
has  been  in  operation,  covering  four  Parliamentary  elections, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  A  greater  regard  to  (he  personal  character  of  candidates, 
and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  Assembly. 
Honest  dealing,  political  integrity  and  upright  living  count  for 
more  than  oratory  and  party  prestige.  Even  the  comparatively 
slight  hold  of  partisanship  has  been  still  further  weakened,  for 
the  women  show  a  strong  tendency  to  vote  for  a  man  of  high 
character  in  another  party  in  preference  to  a  candidate  of 
questionable  character  in  their  own  party.  Character  often 
weighs  more  with  them  than  ability  or  party  affiliations.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  is  emphatic  tho  not  undisputed," 


"  I'reoilfT  Ki-iiilon.  who  was  at  flret  unfavnrabl*  fo  vomaii  suffrage,  ■aja. 
after  aMlng  It  work  for  nearlj  Din*  yearn:  ■■One  dlatlnct  change  hai  been 
vroagbt :  a  man  whoce  private  and  domeatlc  or  bnaineM  hocor  would  not  bear 
iHiHvtlon  viild  nnl  LOW  obtiitn  hiicli  |>iil>lie  iioirilion  "  Atler  the  flrHHirrlon, 
tbe  Sydney  Morning  Herald.  Decemiier  !).  IRStS.  remarked  tliat  It  had  been 
clatmed  tbat  womaa^a  vote  would  tend  to  a  dtatlnct  Improvement  Id  politics, 
and  said;  -Tbia  bae  proved  to  be  the  cnac.  Women  In  bulk  all  oier  Cbe 
Colony  tiave  considered  personal  obaracler.  and  voted  In  tbe  majority  of 
Inataneea  lor  men  of  Kood  cbarncter  and  repute.  Tbe  result  la  ttiat  tbe  New 
Parltamenl  la  uadoubtrdly  Bbrad  of  tbe  last  In  rharacter.  It  will  be  an 
emlnmUy  praccleal,  buBlneas-lllie,  and  reapeelable  House,  yet  a  very  radical 
Hssemblsse."  tn  the  Forum,  23,  p.  IHl  (IfjDT).  Mr.  Lusk  snva :  ■'AI  both 
elect  Ions— and  markedly  ao  at  tbe  last  (tRim).  which  look  plare  a  few  monlbs 
ago— candidates  were  favored  whouc  persrnal  ehararler  stood  bigib  and  whose 
polltlesi  record  was  Irreproachable.  Abllltyi  even  where  II  was  well  known 
and  bad  long  been  publicly  recoeolsed.  fallml  In  many  cases  to  secure  electton 
wbere  personal  character  was  (|uestlonahle.  Men  new  to  iKilltlca.  but  credited 
by  the  public  with  honesty  and  good  character,  were  nRatn  and  again  vlctorl. 

able.  Finally,  parly  distinctions  seem  ii>  a  c<^nstdprntile  eileni  to  have  lost 
their  bold  upon  voters,  who.  In  not  a  few  casps,  appear  to  have  preftTred  to 
trOBl  a  candidate  ranged  on  the  other  side,  rather  than  vole  for  one  of  tbeir 
own  party  In  whrae  character  tbey  had  no  conQdeuce.  Such  would  seem  to  be 
tbe  results  so  far  ea  candldntes  are  concerned,  and  they  are  unlveraally 
attributed  to  tbe  InBuence  of  tbe  female  vote,'- 

Mr.  Heeves  Is  not  In  barmooy  on  this  point,  lie  Bays:  "All  bat  2  or  3 
per  cent  of  membcra  In  ihe  average  colonial  Parllanient  bave  always  been  at 
least  respectable.  All  but  the  same  small  per  cent  are  still  respeclaU'e.  There 
baa  been  no  cbange  whatever."  The  we  ght  of  evidence;  however.  Is  against 
htm.  The  prrcmtagc  of  respeclablr.ty  may  not  he  materially  altered,  but  rhe 
degree  of  respei'tablllty  has  changed,  and  the  Increased  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  character  test  In  choosing  amnag  candidates  Is  ao  manifest  that  the  news- 
papers, both  Liberal  and  Conservadve.  complain  that  men  of  dlntlngulabed 
ability  and  long  public  service  have  been  turned  down  by  the  women  s  rote 
because  of  some  blemish  In  their  pentrnal  recnrd. 
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2.  There  has  been  a  "marked  and  increasing  improvement  in 
proceedings  of  all  kinds  from  the  public  meetings  and  platform 
speeches  to  the  conduct  of  voters  on  election  day."" 

3.  In  dealing  with  issues  the  women  appear  to  be  less  influ- 
enced by  commercial  considerations  than  the  men,  and  more 
given  to  considering  the  ethical  and  humanitarian  aspects  of 
measures  under  discussion.  This  is  what  leads  thorn  to  vote  so 
strongly  for  temperance  and  against  gambling,  etc.,  and  in 
favor  of  better  protection  of  children  and  the  destitute.  The 
dollar  weighs  less  with  them,  and  human  life  and  virtue  more, 
than  with  the  men  whose  lives  are  so  full  of  industrial  struggle 
and  business  cares.  Thus  their  influence  tends  to  balance  in 
some  degree  the  over-commercialism  of  the  time.  The  women 
contribute  their  conscience,  sympathy,  and  love  of  right;  the 
men  contribute  their  practical  sense  and  experience  and  logical 
power.  Each  is  stronger  and  better  for  the  influence  of  the 
other.  And  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  public  life  are  ren- 
dered more  perfect  than  if  power  were  in  the  hands  of  cither  sex 
alone, 

4.  The  weight  of  public  opinion  has  been  greatly  incrcase<l, 
practically  doubled  in  effect,  and  in  reference  to  questions  of 
justice  and  humanity  much  more  than  doubled.  Twice  as 
many  human  beings  in  each  constituency  are  votcr.s,  and  the 
politicians,  to  whom  votes  are  the  breath  of  life,  are  proportion- 
ately sensitive." 

5.  The  weight  of  the  family  has  been  increased,  and  the 
weight  of  the  floating  bachelor  vole  diminished.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  vote  by  families,  which  gives  new  influence 
to  the  permanent  interests  represented  by  the  family,  as  against 
the  transient  interests  of  the  floating  population,  and  diminishes 
the  chances  of  ill-considered  and  hasty  legislation.  The  elector 
who  can  easily  leave  the  Colony  if  affairs  become  unpleasant  is 
not  likely,  as  a  rule,  to  use  his  ballot  as  carefully  and  thought-, 
fully  as  the  head  of  a  family  who  is  permanently  located,  and 


e  tlilDkB  tlie  hope  that  womiiD  nouli)  make  moral  fbaravter  tlip  flrst  essen- 
I  tn  a  publJc  man  liaa  not  bepn  riiinilpil,  and  nays  fbe  i^Lalm  that  "a  man 
lose  moral  obaractpr  has  the  sllghtpxt  talat  upon  It  oonnot  he  fleeted"  1> 
t  true.  She  Is  aoubtlcss  right  In  this,  bnt  that  does  not  Invalidate  the 
ilm  that  "thp  womrn  voters  give  more  attention  to  cbaraeter  than  men  do," 
atatemenl    which    Is    supported    l>j-    an    ovprwb''lnilng    mosa    of    (acts    and 
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cannot  go  away  if  things  get  into  a  snarl.  Yet  under  universal 
male  suffrage  the  voting  power  of  the  floater  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  family  man.  This  is  not  so  as  a  general  thing  under 
equal  suffrage.  It  is  not  true  that  the  women  vote  blindly  with 
their  own  folks,  voting  the  same  way  as  their  husbands,  fathers 
and  brothers.  They  couldn't  do  that  unless  they  cast  several 
different  ballots  apiece  at  each  election.  But  it  is  true  that  a 
solid,  honest,  kindly  man,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his 
family  because  he  deserves  it,  does  in  most  cases  have  the  addi- 
tional influence  of  the  votes  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  So  the 
great  preponderance  of  political  power  is  given  to  the  families, 
to  the  most  permanent,  important  and  elevated  interests,  and 
to  those  most  entitled  to  influence  legislation." 

6.  The  women  arc  studying  politics.  They  have  formed  a 
large  number  of  civic  societies,  and  these,  through  delegates, 
are  coordinated  into  a  National  Council  of  the  Women  of  New 
Zealand.  This  Council  was  founded  in  April,  1896.  It  meets 
once  a  year,  and  its  sessions  last  about  ten  days.  The  members 
read  papers,  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day  and  adopt  resolii-' 
tions  bearing  on  political  questions  and  social  well-being.  At 
first  some  of  the  papers  made  fun  of  the  National  Council,  but  it 
has  survived  that  ordeal,  and  is  )iow  seriously  accepted  as  an 
important  public  institution.  As  the  Council  represents  many 
thousands  of  intelligent,  wide-awake  voters,  its  deliberations 
are  watched  by  public  men,  and  in  many  instances  its  recom- 
mendations are  put  in  effect  by  the  Government,  either  through 
administrative  or  legislative  reform." 

7.  In  respect  to  specific  measures  supported  by  the  women, 
it  is  admitted  that  improved  provisions  for  industrial  schools 
and  the  protection  and  adoption  of  children,  raising  the  age  of 
consent  from  13  to  16  "in  a  country  where  women  come  to 
maturity  much  earlier  than  in  England;"  a  strong  law  against 
keepers  of  places  of  ill-repute ;  appointment  of  female  inspect- 
ors of  factories,  asylums  and  other  institutions ;  laws  against 
sweating  and  against  gambling;  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
bar,  etc.,  arc  largely  due  to  their  influence.'* 


"Westmlnnlpr  Review.  Ha.  p.  Sri, 
"  North  Amerlc-sn  Kevlew,  IfiS,  p.  BIO  (189B). 

"RtevpB   and   Waikir.      "The   White    Ribbon,"   the   oBlclal   orjt»n    of   the 
W.  C.  T.  V.  of  Sew  Zcalanil,  Id  the  Issue  of  Feb..  1003.  gives  the  followlnf  Uat 
■a  pflHaea  Blnce  isn3  affectiog  women  and  children,  In  the  pualng  of 
9  thought  tlie  possrssloD  of  the  frsDchlae  br  iTometi  bM  kad  mi 
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Not  only  has  additional  legislation  against  immorality  been 
inspired  by  the  women  voters, — they  have  also  inspired  the 
Government  to  greater  stringency  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  against  gambling,  disorderly  houses,  etc.  The  women 
have  stood  steadfastly  by  the  whole  land,  tax,  labor  and  co- 
operative policy  of  the  Liberal  Government,  and  their  influence 
helped  to  secure  industrial  arbitration  and  old-age  pensions. 

The  National  Council  of  Women,  held  at  Christchurch,  in 
1896,  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  the 
soil,  a  general  compulsory  8-hour  day  and  a  minimum  wage 
established  by  law;  also  a  resolution  that  "in  all  cases  where  a 
woman  elects  to  superintend  her  own  household  and  be  the 
mother  of  children,  there  shall  be  a  law  attaching  a  certain  just 
share  of  her  husband's  earnings  or  income  for  her  separate  use, 
payable,  if  she  so  desires,  into  her  separate  account."  The 
women  of  New  Zealand  ask  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
whether  it  is  done  by  man  or  woman.  Firstly,  as  a  matter  of 
economic  justice,  and,  secondly,  in  order  that  the  woman  may 
have  the  same  freedom  and  independence  as  the  man,  and  be 
under  no  temptation  to  accept,  for  the  .sake  of  a  comfortable 
.subsistence,  a  marriage  that  does  not  appeal  to  her  heart. 

The  New  Zealand  woman  tlcmands  equality  of  opportunity 
for  her  children.  She  docs  not  cherish  any  ideal  of  a  dead- 
level  society.  She  expects  a  bij;her  class  in  attainment,  pos- 
session and  [■esponsibility.  ISut  all  the  doors  must  be  wide 
open  for  her  children  to  enter  that  class  and  climb  for  the  top 
without  more  handicap  than  nature  gave  them. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  women  stand  firm  for  the 
secular  public  schools,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  of  the  clergy  for 
church  schools.  It  is  said  that  woman's  vote  gave  the  working- 
tnen  the  balance  of  power  in  New  Zealand,  and  also  that  it 
secured  the  local  option  law.  This  is  incorrect.  The  local 
option  law  was  enacted  before  woman  suffrage  went  into  effect. 

lafliience :  "A  law  maktnfc  the  rondltloDS  of  dlTorL-«  equal  for  botb  seiea :  a 
TpBtntor'B  Family  Malnlpnange  Act.  by  which  thp  economic  rights  of  wife 
and  family  are  prolpctrd ;  an  iDfant  I.lfe  Protection  Act  (to  prcrent  bahy 
farmlncl  ;  an  act  which  admits  womea  to  the  protessloD  of  Lav;  amend. 
m.'iitB  IQ  the  Indiistilal  Schnnls  Act;  ?i  andnr  rf  Woir.fn  >.-t;  nn  J^i-t  >-  ito 
vide  Legal  Ke|>aratlOD  without  ei:|ieDae :  an  Act  to  regulate  the  adoption  at 
children :  an  Act  to  hrlnjt  SerTanta'  ItPElstry  OfBccK  under  regulation  ;  amend- 
menta  made  In  [he  Mnnlclpal  Act.  (tlvloft  wives  a  Tofe  In  Tirtue  of  the  quallfl- 
cadon  held  by  their  btiabandii :  Technical  NchoiilH  Kslabllfhed :  an  Act  graottDK 
Old  Age  I'enalons  to  both  aexea:  amendraenw  to  Factory  Acts,  which  rItp 
Klrl  ai>pr«nllcps  hetler  waRed,  and  by  which  the  health  and  iDteresIa  of  shop 
girls  are  aafeguarded ;  an  Act  tl^  raise  the  Age  of  Protection  (Consent]." 
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and  the  workingmen  (in  fusion  with  the  farmers)  got  hold  of 
the  Government  in  1890,  not  1893.  It  is  said  that  woman  suf- 
frage has  closed  25  per  cent  of  the  public  houses,'"  and  all  of 
them  after  lo  P.  M.  That  may  be  true.  In  one  town,  for- 
merly noted  for  its  drunkenness  and  disorderliness,  absolute 
prohibition  has  been  secured  under  the  local  cation  law, 
whereby  the  place  has  bectmie  one  of  the  cleanest  in  the  Colony, 
diminished  its  police,  and  its  jail,  for  want  of  use,  has  been 
made  headquarters  for  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  greatest  complaint,  and  practically  the  only  complaint 
now  made  against  woman  suffrage,  is  that  it  has  not  carried 
prohibition  throughout  the  Colony,  as  some  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates of  equal  suffrage.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  for  example,  expected 
that  it  would  do.  The  Prohibitionists  did  gain  enough  in  the 
first  election  (1893)  to  pass  a  prohibition  bill  in  the  House,  but 
it  was  turned  down  by  the  Senate,  and  at  the  next  election 
{1896)  prohibition  was  rejected,  the  ballot  going  in  favor  of 
candidates  who  believed  in  local  option.  In  the  elections  of 
N'ovember  25,  1902,  as  we  have  seen,'  five  more  districts  (mak- 
ing six  in  all,  with  Clutha)  obtained  the  ^  vote  required  to 
establish  prohibition,  and  there  was  a  majority  in  the  whole 
Colony  for  prohibition,  so  that  the  movement  is  now  decidedly 
ill  favor  of  legislative  tcetotalisni. 


The  experiment  of  New  Zealand  was  carefully  watched  by  Aiisiralra. 
and  the  results  were  so  salisfaciory  that  South  Australia  followed 
suit  in  December,  1894,  West  Australia  in  July,  1899,  and  New  South 
Wales  in  Au^st,  1903.  the  latti^r  move  being  largely  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  few  months  earlier  the  national  sufl^ragc  had  lieen  granlril 
lo  women  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Federal 
Parliament  having  passed,  in  April,  1902,  an  act  emancipating  nearly 
Hoo.OOO  women,  and  establishing  universal  manhood  and  womanhood 
suffrage  in  national  elections  throughout  the  continent." 

Experience  in  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  our  Western  States,"  unites 

■■There  are  no  "salooOB"  or  mere  llqnot  shops  In  New  Zeatand.  The  taw 
does  not  reci^nlze  Ibe  aale  ol  IntoxlcautB  as  &  IiuslnpRs  by  Itnelf.  Iiut  oDi}'  an 
■n  [neldent  lo  a  hotet  or  rpBtaurant  or  vIctiiRlPr-g  bualneBs,  to  which  the 
ab«orptlOD  ot  lliilils  tottaa  a  natural  appurlenaace.      (Luak,  'IZ,  Forum.   ITH.) 

"Sir  B.  Barton,  Premier  of  the  CommonweBlth,  nalrt.  July.  IIHIL',  (bit 
"he  wag  fornierLj  an  opponent  ot  fbe  movemrnt.  but  bad  hren  ronvertfd  to  ItB 
■upport  bj  DbBerTlng  the  results  Ihst  had  atiended  Its  adoption." 

■■  Wromlng  gave  womep  the  full  auffrafte  In  18SII ;  Colorado  In  18D;t ;  Utah 
and  Idaho  In  ISOa.  Before  Replember,  IHa't,  women  had  municipal  suffraxe  In 
one  Hlata  (Kansas,  188T),  and  school  aairrflK''  In  19  Ktates:  and  sinee  that 
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in  praving_ihat  if  women  possess  the  suffrage  they  will  use  it;  that 
there  is  no  disorder  in  consequence,  nor  rudeness  to  the  women  voters; 
that  Ihey  are  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  polls,  nor  do  the  men  of  any 
class  try  lo  discouraRe  them  frnm  so  doing.  Household  duties  arc 
not  neglected.  There  is  no  sign  of  family  discord,  disdain  for  marriage, 
or   any    revolution    in    dress    or   manners.      Enfranchisement    has    led 


date  tber  have  recelred  Home  form  of  partial  suSrage  In  Q  olliers,  besides  the 
two  accordlne  them  the  futi  ballot 

Englaod  gave  women  the  rlgbt  to  Tote  In  monldpal  electioni  In  ISflO.  and 
bBB  done  DotblDg  more.  In  tha  Aiutrallnn  colonies  vomen  bad  tbe  municipal 
BUffrage  before  18^3,  New  SoDth  Wales  leading  tbe  procession  b;  passtng  the 
Act  of  1S6T,  the  Kew  Zealand  Act  of  tbe  same  ;ear  heing  broad  enough  to 
admit  women  taxpayers  to  the  Burgess  roll.  Since  1893  women  hare  recelTfd 
tbe  full  Butrmge  In  three  of  the  colonies,  and  In  the  CommonweHltb  as  Stated 
In  the  tent. 

In  America  tlie  development  of  equal  suffrage  sremn  more  likely  to  be  a 
growth,  a  Slate  at  a  time,  rather  than  a  sweeping  national  change.  Among 
thone  who  tmre  expressed  themselves  In  faror  of  woman  sulTrage  are  John 
QuiDCir  Adams.  <'hlef  Jusl ice  Chase.  Tharles  Sumner,  Wendell  PhilllpB,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Wm.  I.loyd  Garrison.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  George  Wm. 
Curtis.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Cbas.  KIngsley,  Hart-let  Heecher  Ktowe,  Mary  A. 
LIvermore,  Klliabelh  Sluart  Pbclps.  I.oulsa  M.  Atcott.  Clara  Barton,  Florence 
Nightingale.  James  Freeman  Clarlte,  .Toseph  Cook.  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. John  Grernleaf  Whittler,  Wm.  T.  Harris.  Oeorge  W.  Cable,  Huiley, 
Theodore  I'arker,  Phillips  Brooke,  (jeo.  V.  Hoar,  JnmeH  A.  (iarQeld,  Abraham 
I.;ncoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  lattw  voted  for  It  In  the  New  York 
Legislature,  and  when  be  became  fioveinor  recommended  It  In  bis  Inaugural 
miHsage  to  the  Leglalature.  January,  1889. 

A  few  eminent  men,  like  Dr.  I.yman  Abbott  and  Herbert  Spencer,  oppose 
woman  Butfrnge.  Spencer  favored  equal  suffrage  In  bis  young  maohood.  hut 
now  opposes  It,  because,  he  says,  woman  cannot  light.  His  eiperlence  with 
women  appears  lu  be  ratber  limited.  The  main  sreument  advanced  In  this 
country  against  the  female  franchise  Is  based  on  the  phvslologloal  law  of 
division  of  function,  and  the  economy  of  division  of  labor.  The  syiDpatby  of 
men  with  women  is  aulBclent  to  Insure  Justice  to  tbe  gentler  sei.  Women  are 
not  adapted  to  polltiCB.  and  It  Is  a  waste  of  power  and  lite  to  require  both 
sexes  to  study  polltlral  alfairB,  when  half  the  race  ran  do  tbe  work  as  well. 
or  better,  tlian  the  whole.  Equal  suffragists  reply  that  sympathy  baa  not 
proved  sufficient  to  secure  Justice,  (he  law's  favoritism  toward  men  making  It 
very  clear  wbo  made  the  Btatutes :  that  political  life  cannot  be  managed  aa 
well  without  the  conscience  of  woman  and  her  superior  devotion  to  principle 
to  correct  the  overcommerdallsm  of  man,  and  that  the  aludy  of  political 
affairs  Is  not  a  waste  of  power,  hut  a  valuable  education  to  which  women  have 
a  rlgbt.  There  Is  certainly  force  In  tbe  plea  for  division  of  labor  In  thin 
complex  modern  life,  yet  It  Is  clearly  not  concluBlve — it  la  not  generally 
thought  that  tbe  men  should  do  all  the  eating  or  all  tbe  wearing  of  clothes,  or 
all  the  studying  of  arithmetic,  riding  on  bicycles,  or  traveling  on  tbe  railways, 
nor  even  all  the  making  and  spending  of  money — division  of  function  la  not 
the  only  law  of  life,  and  Its  application  Is  limited  by  other  laws. 

Most  thonghtrul  people  In  sympathy  with  popular  eovemment,  and 
familiar  with  the  Irresistible  movement  of  the  lOtb  century  toward  democ- 
racy and  the  exteuslon  nl  the  autfrage  to  class  after  class  In  the  adveuo' 
tonard  government  by  the  people,  believe  In  tbe  ultimate  enfrancblsement  ••< 
women,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  and  circumstaDces  Hint  may  Justify 
tbe  cbanEe.  It  Is  a  question  of  the  stage  of  development  or  degree  of  clvllb.n- 
tlon  to  which  tbe  society  has  attained,  Jn  a  community  of  low  type  democracy 
In  any  form  may  be  a  failure,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  In  some  of  our  cllles 
now.  The  cltl'ensMp  must  attain  a  certain  degice  of  civic  virtue,  thtmgbl- 
lulness,  bonesty.  energy,  and  Independence,  or  bandit  gangs,  bosaea.  and 
moneved  aristocracies  will  rear  their  thronea  on  Ihe  forms  of  republican  g"v 
ernment.  The  unconditional  gift  of  the  Imllot  to  the  ui'gro  at  the  close  of  ibe 
I'lvll  War  la  thought  by  many  lo  have  been  an  injury  to  him  and  to  the  whltra, 

as  tbe  blacks  at  tbe  time  of  their  emancipation,  but  tbelr  knowledge  of  polllica 
and  practical  affairs  is  not  large  en.iugH  to  remove  the  donbt  ai  to  their  Btness. 
One  thing,  however,  scemi  to  be  clear,  vli. ;  that  If  Ihe  door  to  progreaa  li 
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neither  to  divided  households  nor  divided  skirts.  On  the  contrary, 
family  life  has  been  strengthened  with  a  new  sympathy;  politics  have 
gained  a  new  influence  full  of  high  motive  and  comparatively  free 
from  commercialism;  the  home  has  more  weight  in  political  affairs, 
and  character  has  more  weight  in  elections;  temperance,  morahty. 
justice,  and  high  principle  have  somewhat  more  influence  in  legislative 
bodies;  and  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  humanitarian  laws  is  more 
vigorously  demanded  and  jealously  watched.  The  strength  of  parties 
.  as  a  rule  has  not  heen  much  affected.  The  prophecies  of  evil  indulged 
in  before  the  experiment  have  not  been  fulfilled;  and  the  millennium  has 
not  begun  to  perform  in  any  of  these  countries,  unless  New  Zealand 
may  be  deemed  to  have  symptoms  of  an  attack  (which,  however,  began 


NAPIER. 
Chief  lown  uid  port  of  the  Diitrict  of  Hawke'i  Bay. 
From  tht  viUaa  and  fardtnt  ef  Iht  atialthitr  cittHiu  on  Protfct  Hitl  (a  pari 
0/  which  ii  tkomtt  in  Iht  ferrgrOMKdJ  ikt  rini  it  txctedingty  Snt.     Tht  Bay  it 
raakid  with  thai  of  Naflts,  as  ont  of  Iht  meit  beauUfui  in  tht  vierld. 

Thi  aoMtn  of  Iht  viilas  hen  and  in  Iht  wiallhitr  qnarttri  of  ollitr  citiet  did 
«ot  tete  to  tht  suffrage  much  at  the  UrU  ilecHon,  but  havt  nnct  shoan  Ihfir 
apprtciaiioH  ef  the  balM  and  used  it  quilt  largely. 

opened  by  the  adoption  of  the  Initiative  and  reterendum,  woman  anllrage  will 
come  whenever  Ihe  people  are  ready  for  it,  whlcb  Is  likely  ID  be  aa  aooa  as  any 
large  part  of  the  women  manlfeal  a  desire  and  a  reasonable  Btneaa  for  It. 
Education  and  tbe  referendum,  Iherefore,  appear  to  be  true  baaes  ot  the  suf- 
frage movement.  Tbe  matter  of  Bupremc  Importance  now  Is  the  extension  of 
manhood  BUlTraK^  to  measureB  as  well  as  men.  so  :bat  the  adoption  of  progres- 
ilve  measures  of  any  sort  may  no  longer  depend  on  Che  iDterest  or  whim  of  a 
fi>w  legislators,  but  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  community  Itself  whenever 
the  people  ao  detlre. 
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before  equal  suffrage  was  enacted).  But  it  has,  at  least,  been  proved 
beyond  question,  that  in  free,  wholesome,  well-educated  and  well- 
developed  Anglo-Saxon  communiiies,  women  can  be  suddenly  enfran- 
chised in  a  body  without  doing  the  slightest  harm  to  themselves  or  any- 

ANTiaPATIONS  OF  EXTREMISTS  ON  BOTH  SIDES  FAILED  OF  REALIZATION. 

Desperate  efforts  were  made  in  New  Zealand  at  first  to  found  a  new 
party  based  rather  vaguely  on  temperance,  purity  and  patriotism,  but 
it  died  a  natural  death.  Woman's  vote  was  honorably  won,  and,  as  is 
publicly  recognized,  has  never  been  cast  from  unworthy  motives,  but 
it  cannot  be  organized  on  an  abstract  proposition.  It  regards  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  and  applies  the  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
and  individual,  social,  and  especially  family  welfare,  to  the  concrete 
questions  of  the  day. 

Some  of  the  enemies  of  the  suffrage  also  thought  it  would  tnm 
things  upside  down.  They  too  have  been  disappointed.  It  was  feared 
the  women  would  do  too  much.  Now  the  indictment  is  that  ihey  have 
not  done  enough,  so  the  Prohibitionists  say,  and  (he  clergy  who  want 
denominational  'schools  agree  with  them.  Opinions  of  equal  suffrage 
range  from  the  view  that  it  is  a  failure  because  it  has  not  insisted 
on  immediate  prohibiliou,  to  the  judgment  that  it  is  an  unqualified 
success." 

The  undoubted  facts  are  that  none  of  the  dire  predictions  of  the 
of  woman  suffrage  have  come  true."  nor  all  (he  rosy  antici- 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  friend.s,"  but  on  Ihc  whole  its  results 


™  ChautauquBD,  AuguBt,  1HU8,  p,  4S.'i,  "The  piprrlmMit  hiu  bEen  (D  un- 
qstlilled  sucreiH,  and  is  now  h^arlllT  Ladoratid  even  b;  men  wlio  torDierly 
opposed  It." 

■DoiDMtlc  dlHcord,  children  forRottPn,  hnabsjids  uncar?d  tor.  dress  and 
■ppearBDre  negleeted,  divided  aklrCs,  amoklng  (^iKSrettps,  Rcom  of  marriage. 
Xeneral  unseilng  ot  women.  Women  wouldn't  vote:  would  be  InauHed  at  the 
poLLa  ;  parlies  upset ;  prDt{reB.N  slopped.  Women  would  ToCe  as  the  prleata  anil 
mlnlBters  told  them  to.  Could  be  duped  b;  an;  taaDdsoIne,  plausible  man. 
regardlens  of  his  fltnesa  for  omoe.     Didn't  know  enougb  to  Tote  Intel  llRendj  on 

A  member  in  debate  In  lHn;t,  aFter  saying  he  undemtood  a  petition  of 
(hlrtf  thousand  wompn  had  been  sent  to  ParllnmeDt.  declared  that  he  wbh 
opposed  to  the  measure,  "Women  were  more  Impresalonable  than  men,  and 
more  la  the  hands  ol  (he  clergy."  addlug  this  delicious  bit  of  argument :  "It 
hi  always  a  firat  step  In  the  deeadence  of  a  nation  when  men  baud  over  gov- 

fall."      (N.  Z.  ran'.  Debatea,  Vol,  81,  p.  142.) 

None  ol  the  tears,  big  or  Utile,  have  materia  Hied,  either  tn  New  Zealand 

■aya  that  "In  hla  eiperlence  of  the  practical  working  of  woman  auflraga  he 
has  not  found  one  of  the  evils  which  It  was  predicted  would  attend  Ita  adop- 
tion." 

"A  mighty  aortal  revolution  would  result,  a  new  era  of  truth  and  rlgbt- 
eouaneaa.  "If  it  aucceeda,"  wrote  Mr,  KKchett  In  (he  Australian  Review  of 
Bevlews  when  the  New  Zealand  law  was  framed.  "It  will  simply  revoliillonlie 
modern  politics  all  over  the  planet."  The  Prohibitionists  considered  their 
cause  aa  practically  won  when  Ihey  got  the  equal  sutTrage  bill  enncled  (and  It 
looks  now  aa  tho  they  would  win,  but  how  much  depends  an  education  and  how 
much  on  woman  auITraRe  may  be  [niesdoned— (he  Prohibition  States  and  the 
equal -suffrage  Stales  are  noi  idenilcal  In  Amerfea).  rhurchmen  and  Roman 
Calhollos  looked  for  a  great  reintorcemcnt  of  the  party  hostile  to  seeular 
education  In  (he  pulillc  aihools,  but  have  been  illsappolnted. 
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have  been  beneficent;  that  it  is.  now  heartily  indorsed  by  the  people  in 
general,  including  very  many  of  those  who  opposed  its  adoption,  and 
no  suggestion  of  repeal  Is  even  hinted  by  any  one;  and  that  many  of 
the  Liberals  have  found  their  expectations  fully  justified.  They  voted 
for  equal  suffrage  not  merely  on  principle,  but  on  grounds  of  practical 
reason  and  deraotisiraied  fact. 


WHY    THE   FULL    SUFFRAGE   WAS   CtVEX   TO    WOMEH. 

Mr.  Lusk  says  that  under  a  partial  franchise  women  had  for  many 
years  taken  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  "The 
general  education  act  of  1877  provided  for  provincial  school  boards 
that  were  to  spend  the  school  moneys,  choose  the  teachers,  and  erect 
and  maintain  buildings.  These  boards  were  elected  by  school  com- 
mittees and  these  in  turn  by  the  heads  of  families.  Widows  and  wives, 
whose  husbands  were  absent,  voted.  It  was  noticed  that  no  one  took 
more  active  and  intelligent  interest  than  the  women,  and  they  were  ■ 
gradually  elected  as  members  of  the  committees,  in  which  capacity 
they  rendered  excellent  sen-ice.  Five  years  later  {1882)  the  licensing 
laws  were  revised  and  licenses  placed  in  charge  of  local  boards  elected 
by  all  the  ratepayers,  male  and  female.  Again  the  women  showed  real 
interest  and  practical  common  sense,  and  the  results  were  so  good  that 
in  1886  women  were  admitted  to  Ihe  ballot  in  all  municipal  elections 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  All  these  rights  were  u.sed  by  the  women 
with  such  good  common  sense  and  imdcrstanding  as  to  demonstrate 
their  fitness  for  dealing  with  political  affairs.  And  (his  demonstration 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  advance- 
ment to  the  full  suffrage  in  1893." 

Mr.  Reeves  differs  on  this  point,  lie  says:  "The  women  had  left 
the  elections  alone,  and  generally  speaking  had  not  displayed  the 
faintest  desire  to  become  voters.  One  or  two  of  Ihcni  had  sat  on 
school  boards;  a  few  hundred  who  were  ratepayers  were  con<luc(cd  to 
ihe  polls  every  three  years  and  recnrdcd  Ihtir  voles  without  comment 
or  observation.  Otherwise  women  knew  nothing  of  public  life,  and 
public  life  nothing  of  theuL  They  were  as  unprepared  for  the  exercise 
of  their  novel  right  as  a  newly-enfranchised  class  could  well  be."" 

Another  writer  thinks  an  imporiani  cause  of  the  victory  of  equal 
suffrage  was  the  extended  nsefulncss  of  ihc  women  of  New  Zealand." 
Including  the  bnsiness  of  hniiscktcpinR.  less  than  Il-i  per  cent  of  the 


"Liink.  23  Forum,  ITT,  Ur.  Lunk  tiofi  not  noletl  tbat  women  taipajreni 
voted  In  Unnlclpal  elections  Eons  before  IfiNU. 

"State  Experiments,  Vot.  1,  p.  SI3, 

«  "Tho  New  Zralaad  women  bare  the  franchlMv  hecauBP  tbey  do  tbeir  lair 
■hire  or  nlf'K  diillfii.  .  .  .  Symtmlliy  of  [luiiulit  and  action,  througb  co- 
tiartnrrghip  of  work  and  aimiile  rnmllj  life,  la  Ihe  k«y  of  the  position."  This 
Is  why  the  women  got  Ihp  KiilTrnBe  In  NVw  Zealanit.  and  why  (lipy  Tote  In  auch 
rloae  sympathy  with  thflr  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers.  (B.  Reeves,  Weat- 
mlnsler  IIpv,.  H3.  pp.  r.f,,  4T.) 
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capables  are  idle."  Substantially  Ihe  whole  body  of  women  are  living 
simple,  earnest,  useful  lives  in  vital  and  helpful  relation  with  the 
economic  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  Taking  so  large  a  part  in 
the  active  life  of  the  State,  the  plea  that  justice  entitled  them  to  a 
share  in  making  Ihe  laws,  appealed  to  statesmen  with  especial  force. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  conditions  had  some  part  in  bringing 
about  Ihe  enfranchisement  of  women,  but  the  principal  causes  appear 
to  have  been  the  Prohibitionist  belief  that  it  would  favor  their  cause, 
the  Conservative  belief  that  it  would  cripple  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
ihe  conviction  of  leading  statesmen  and  members  of  Parliament  that 
it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  principles  on  which  free  institutions 

The  five  men  who  did  most  to  bring  the  question  to  the  front  and 
keep  it  there,  were  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Robert  Stout,  Sir  Julius 
Vt^e!,  Sir  John  Hall,  and  John  Ballancc.  Only  one  of  these  was  a 
Prohibitionist,  and  only  one  was  a  Conservative  at  the  time  the  act 
was  passed.  These  men  supported  woinan  suffrage  because  they  thought 
it  just  and  right  and  in  accord  with  democracy — they  were  convinced 
by  the  same  arguments  that  were  so  unavailingiy  used  by  Mill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth; — and  they  all  five  honestly  believed,  not  only 
ihat  woman  suffrage  was  an  essential  part  of  Government  by  the  People, 
but  that  its  influence  would  strengthen  and  purify  public  life. 

views  OF   PBEMIF.R  BKOUON    ASU    HIS   WIFK. 

We  may  close  this  account,  of  one  of 
experiments  with  a  few  words  from  Pr 


■Tha  following  l«ble  shown  bow  Hie  women  of  New  Zealand  wte  octu- 
pled  about  tbe  tim«  the  BuffraRc  was  cooferred  u|)ou  th»m : 

Occapatiouii  of  Wnincn  In  A'ctp  Zealand.     Cmiat  of  liSL 
HouBcwork. 

WlTe<  or  widows  performing  domeBtlc  duties 83,Si}i> 

Relatlvea  amiBtlng  Id  same 35.0IHI 

Others  assisting  In  same.  Including  visitors,  Indv  help,  etc 4.5on 

Paid  domestic  serroDts  tiargel;  for  widowers.  T,T0O) 13.800 

General  Industry. 
Paid  indnatrlal,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  protesaloDal  workers. . .      38,200 

School. 
Glrla  at  school  and  college fiO,40« 

iDfaDti'  and  children  at  home,  noii-aaJilstlDg '.!!"!!'.!'.!!!! !  '.'. 4(ifiW) 

t41,SO0  of  them  under  S  years  ot  age.) 
No  OccDpatlon, 

Women  of  Independent  means 2.100 

la    aa^luma    (TOO),    hospitals    <200>,    Jails    and    reformatories,    plus 

refugees,  beggam.  ysgranta,  etc.  (l.WXt) 2.700 

The  total  number  of  women  over  14  was  169.000.  Of  the  2,tOO  women 
of  means,  more  than  GOO  were  otet  BG  years  old.  snd  at  teant  1,000  of  the 
1,800  Id  the  last  line  were  alclt  or  Incapable.  9o  that  less  than  1'-:,  pec  cent 
o(  the  capables  between  14  and  So  were  Idle.  Out  of  0(1,000  wives.  8IMH)0,  or 
00  per  cent,  managed  their  home  work  without  paid  help. 

There  were  nearl;  14,000  earning  wages  In  domestic  service,  end  twice 
that  number  working  as  school  teachers,  factur;^  bands,  seu-luu  Rlrls,  gnlen 
girls,  clerks,  etc.  ■  Tbe  unlvi-rsltlPB  and  colleses  were  open  to  woiiion,  niid  n  few 
scores  bad  taken  degrees,  but  there  were  no  lady  Inwyers  op  dociora.  There 
are  now  perhaps  a  dozen  woman  dorlius  In  the  (.'olony,  and  slnre  Ibe  ailmls 
slon  o(  women  to  tbe  bar  two  or  three  have  availed  themselves  uf  the  privilege. 
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The  Premier  says:  "When  ihe  law  was  first  passed,  some  of  us 
were  very  doubtful  of  it.  Some  years  ago  I  voted  against  woman 
suffrage.  But  in  1893  the  head  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Batlance, 
pledged  the  Ministry,  of  whom  I  was  one,  to  carry  it  through.  Mr. 
Ballance  became  ill,  the  task  of  carrying  through  the  hill  fell  on  my 
shoulders,  and  ahho  not  over-convinced  of  its  wisdom,  I  was  in  honor 
l)oimd  to  see  that  it  was  passed.  It  has  now  been  law  sufficiently  long 
10  remove  it  from  the  experimenlal  stage,  and  to  show  how  it  will 
affect  ihe  home  life  of  our  people.  The  best  proof  of  its  success  may 
be  found  in  the  tact  that  there  is  not  even  a  whispered  suggestion  of 
repealing  it.     It  has  come  fo  slay." 

"In  matters  of  social  reform,  the  care  of  children  and  of  the  aged 
and  afflicted,  the  women  of  the  Colony  have  taken  the  deepest  interest. 
The  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  elections  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  holds  are  closed  upon  election  days, 
canvassing  is  slopped,  electors  on  their  way  to  the  poll  cannot  be 
interrupted,  and  all  is  safeguarded  in  such  a  way  that  women  can  go 
to  vole  for  a  member  of  Parliament  with  the  same  safety  and  propriety 
as  Iho  they  were  going  10  a  place  of  worship." 
-  "The  fear  had  been, expressed  by  many  in  New  Zealand  that  the 
granting  I0  the  franchise  to  women  would  lead  her  to  forget  her  place 
in  society,  and  to  the  neglect  of  her  home  duties.  But  they  have  found 
their  fears  on  that  .scitre  to  l>c  utterly  groundle.ss.  The  women  of  the 
Colony  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  unsexed,  and  with  their 
worthier  and  larger  sphere  of  action  they  stand  higher  to-day  than  ihcy 
did  formerly." 

In  answiT  to  the  (|ucslion;  ''How  did  women  get  the  suffrage  in  New 
Zealand?"   Mrs.   Si'ddon   replied: 

"Hy  llic  ordin.iry  machinery;  petitions,  public  meetings,  and  personal 
pressure  u|icm  Meuiliers  of  Parliament.  The  agitation  for  it  began  a 
gcioil  many  years  ago.  iheu  languished  fcir  awhile,  and  Ihen  became 
very  eanie-it  again.  It  wa,*  suppiirted  always  by  the  Conservatives,  who 
were  under  the  iniprosion  that  women  would  vote  mainly  on  their 
side,  but  this  c.vpcclalion  has  not  been  ju.'slified.  It  was  3  t,ibcrn[ 
Ministry,  with  my  husband  at  the  head,  that  gave  the  franchise  to 
women,  and  at  the  eleclions  that  have  since  taken  place  women  have 
maintained  the  same  Government  in  power." 

"Were  you  in  favor  of  woman  .'uffragc  before  it  was  obtained?" 

"No;  I  was  opposed.' 

"Will  you  please  tell  mc  why?" 

"It  was  because  I  thought  that  women  should  not  mix  with  anything 
so  rough  as  contested  elections  used  to  be.  I  thought  ibey  were  belter 
out  of  the  turmoil  of  politics,  and  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  them 
to  be  canvassed  and  to  have  10  vole," 

"Do  you  now  believe,  in  the  light  of  experience,  that  it  is  a  good 

"Vcs,  mo>t  decidedly  I  do.  There  has  been  no  disturbance  and  no 
unpleasantness  of  any  sort  connected  with  it,  and  it  has  done  the  women 
a  great  deal  of  good  10  take  an  interest  in  puhhc  affairs." 
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"Tell   me  about  llie  'discord   in   families.'" 

"Oh,  Ihere  is  nothing  in  that  at  all.  Our  married  women  vote,  and 
so  do  girls  living  at  home,  if  over  21,  but  we  find  that  where  the 
family  hfe  is  al  all  what  it  oiiglit  to  be,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  family 
opinion.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  sometimes  the  vote  is  given 
by  husband  and  wife,  or  father  and  daughter,  in  different  ways;  but, 
as  a  rule,  we  find  that  families  all  work  together." 

"One  thing  more :  has  there  been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  priests 
or  ministers  of  any  dcnominaiion  to  maiiipulate  the  women's  vote?  A 
good  many  men  in  our  country  who  deny  representation  to  women 
give  as  their  real  reason  their  fear  that  women  would  be  priest-ridden. 
Has  anything  like  that  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  New  Zealand  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Seddon.  emphatically.  "In  New  Zealand 
we  have  perfect  religions  equality.  There  is  no  State  Church,  as  in 
England.  In  the  management  of  pubhc  affairs,  altho,  of  course,  any 
minister  would  have  his  own  personal  influence  with  his  friends,  yet 
the  ptibiic  opinion  of  the  women  voters,  as  much  as  that  of  men,  would 
he  at  once  roused  against  any  attempt  to  introduce  direct  clerical  inter- 
ference with  secular  affairs." 
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CARING  FOR  LABOR. 

THE  I,A110K  DEPARTMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  FOH  THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

1'he  interests  of  Labor  have  received  no  less  attention  tlian 
land,  taxation,  credit,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  electoral  laws. 
In  fact,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  land  and  tax  and  credit  laws 
are  labor  laws,  for  they  all  advance  the  interests  of  the  farmers, 
and  artisans,  and  other  working  classes,  and  cut  the  ground 
from  under  their  opponents.  But  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
labor  legislation  the  Liberal  Parliaments  have  been  very  active 
also. 

In  May,  1891,  a  deputation  headed  by  the  members  for 
Wellington,  waited  on  Premier  Ballance  to  urge  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  The 
Premier  had  with  him  the  Hon.  Wm.  Pember  Reeves,  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Education.  During  the  discussion  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  Government  should  use  its  officials  to 
furnish  reports  from  the  country  districts,  where  there  might 
be  a  demand  for  workmen,  and  so  enable  the  idle  workers 
crowded  in  the  cities  to  know  where  work  could  be  had.  Min- 
ister Reeves  caught  at  the  hint,  and  at  the  Premier's  request 
look  the  matter  in  hand.  From  that  incident  grew  the  LalK)r 
Itureau  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  been  copied  in  each  of 
the  five  continental  colonies  of  Australia. 

The  New  Zealand  Labor  Department'  has  at  its  head  a 
Labor  Minister,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.    The  Depart- 


■  Mr.  Rrewa  was  t\ie  flmC  MinlBtcr.  remBlDlnE  Id  office  tin  he  went  br 
Agent-General  to  I^n<toD.  In  INOB.  Ulnce  thra  Ur.  Tregear  Itas  lieen  I^bor 
Spcretarj.  Tbe  DepartnieDt  nas  reuUj  ratabllsbed  M  a  practical  recognlUon 
of  the  "right  to  work,"  and  the  eiample  has  been  followed. 

Nev  South  Wain  aad  Victoria,  as  well  as  Nev  Zraland,  have  practtcallj^ 
admllled  the  rlRht  to  emplofmcnt,  and  the  obMnatloo  of  the  State  to  aid  the 
iinemplorpd  to  nnd  work. 
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iiient  has  four  functions.  First:  It  relieves  the  unemployed 
by  aiding  them  to  get  work.  Second :  It  acts  as  the  channel 
through  which  the  Government  obtains  manual  workers  for 
the  public  service.  Third :  It  inspects  factories  and  shops, 
etc.,  and  sees  that  labor  laws  are  enforced.  Fourth:  It  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  labor  bulletin. 

The  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  is  not  neglected, 
hut  the  first  duty  of  the  Department  is  to  find  work  for  work- 
less  meii.^    Its  |)ublic  employment  bureaus  have  become  one  of 
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tbe  reftlstrj  offlc™  on  tlie  laland  ve-te  rPRulated  and  jjut 
the  I.abor  D^artm^nt.  WomFn  aai  ttlrls  liad  ^ametlmni 
the  private  emplnyment  olllc*n, — ovprcliarRpd  nr  IndncMl  li 
house  owned  partly  or  whoLly  by  the  keeper  of  Ihe  employment  agency. 
kept  daogllne  till  their  aavlngs  were  spent :  or  they  might  lie  sent  to  a 
repnlahle  plare.  Mr.  Reeyea  aaya  that  auch  extretne  cases  were  not  comi: 
hut  that  petty  trickery  and  overreaching  were  common  enough  tilt  the  Rerva 
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the  most  helpful  features  of  New  Zealand  life.  The  chief 
agents  in  this  work  are  the  factory  inspectors,  and  the  smaller 
agents  are  the  policemen.  The  policemen  all  over  New  Zea- 
land are  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities  for  employment  to 
be  reported  to  the  labor  bureaus.  The  main  object  is  to  get 
the  workless  out  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  into  the 
country  districts  where  they  are  needed.  There  is  work 
somewhere  for  every  reasonably-efficient  and  fairly-decent  man 
if  he  only  knew  where  to  look  for  it.  But  left  to  himself  the 
impoverished  workman  out  of  a  job  and  out  of  money,  does 
not  know  where  to  go.  So  the  Government,  his  Government, 
the  great  cooperative  association  to  which  he  belongs,  steps 


in  and  helps  him  to  find  work  somewhere  in  the  public  service, 
or  with  some  private  employer  who  has  applied  to  the  bureau 
for  a  supply  of  labor,  or  who  is  reported  as  needing  help.  And 
to  smooth  still  more  the  path  of  honest  industry  the  Depart- 
ment gives  the  men  passes  on  the  State  railways.    They  under- 

RFRlstrr  OfflcH  Act  of  ISDS  re4]u[red  coiplOTmmt  sgenclPi  lo  l>«  llcetiMd  anil 
reglBIerFd.  rcfrulalcd  tbpLr  frpB,  Hnd  lubjpcted  tbdr  books  and  method!  (o  t]i<' 
inspection  of  the  Ijitior  Deparlmpnt.  The  law  also  farblds  [he  comblnattaa  of 
a  Ttg\ttrs  biiBincBB  with  the  kcplag  or  a  boarding  house.  After  tlila  law  had 
been  Id  operation  fl  yeam  New  Houth  Wales  thought  well  enough  of  It  W  copy 
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take  to  refund  the  fares  out  of  their  earnings,  and  if  they  go 
into  Government  employ,  the  fares  are  afterward  deducted 
from  their  wages.  The  Government  it  is  thought  does  enough 
for  them  in  driving  them  work  at  good  wages  and  advancing 
their  fares.  Rut  when  Ihe  unemployed  go  at  their  own  risk 
■  to  look  for  work  in  some  outlying  district  it  is  not  usual  to 
re<|uire  them  to  refund  the  railway  fares.' 

The  first  12  months  the  Department  found  work  for  2,974 
people,  2,000  being  placed  in  private  employ,  and  974  in  Gov- 
ernment employ.  In  the  5  years  from  1891-96,  when  work 
was  slack,  the  Department  placed  over  14,000  deserving  work- 
men, sending  8,981  men  into  Government  employ,  and  5,139 
to  private  employment.  From  June,  1891,  to  April,  1902,  the 
Department  found  work  for  28,700  men  with  64,900  depend- 
ents. 

The  Labor  Department,  Police  Department.*  Land  Depart- 
ment, and  Public  Works  Department  with  its  railways,  roads, 
water  works,  and  building  operations,  alt  cooperate  lo  find 
work  for  the  unemployed,  and  settle  the  workers  on  the  land 
with  homes  of  their  own.  The  efforts  of  the  Land  Depart- 
ment to  provide  suburban  homes  for  men  working  in  the  cities, 
have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  Compulsory  Repurchase. 
The  aid  of  the  Railway  Deiiartment  through  low  fares  for 
workmen  in  and  out  from  their  work  will  be  stated  in  the 
chapter  on  Railways  for  Service.    The  system  of  cooperative 

'  ReeveH.  State  ICipGrlmentB  In  Aualralia  and  N>w  ZealaLd.  Vol.  2.  |).  22(\. 

•In  the  Wralmlniter  HptEpw,  Vol.  H4,  Dw^mhpr,  IMflr..  p.  fl^l.  I  flad  the 
folJowIng  IncerMllng  tuatfmfnl  liy  tlie  cultured  New  Zealnnd  writer,  Edward 
ItpeTes : 

"Engllahmen  who  know  the  mtasure  iit  success  (hat  has  atlended  even  the 
pralsewarCh;  llltle  efforts  of  the  i<Hlvailon  Armr  to  bring  together  empla^em 
and  unemplojed.  hardly  need  be  tntd  In  detail  what  caa  be  done  hj  a  Minister 
ot  Labor  with  an  enthuHlastlc  xtafF  under  him  ;  with  2iiO  special  ageuclea :  with 
a  lealoua  helper  In  every  magistrate  and  poltee  eoniitatte  In  Che  Colony, 
Ihorolj  knowing  and  reporting  monthly  to  hLm  the  character,  needs,  and  capa- 
lillltlea  of  every  employer  In  every  police  district;  by  a  liovernment  department 
having  full  power  to  convey  men  over  i.iMiQ  miles  of  railway,  or  by  Bteamer  or 
eoarh  to  where  employment  and  the  Minister's  agents  await  tbem.  and  to 
recover  out  of  the  future  wagex  of  the  betieflted  and  grateful  laborers  pasiiage 
moneys  advanced  to  tbem  and  to  tbeir  wives  and  little  children.  Huch  an 
organization  1b  rarely  deceived  by  the  ondeservlng.  Confronted  by  the  oOlcern 
In  blue,  who  know  his  antecedents,  and  can  show  to  him  his  whole  past  his- 
tory neatly  docketed,  the  'moocher,'  the  true  loafer,  here  at  least,  meets  bis 
match.  The  Labor  Bureau  1b  an  admirable  Institution.  It  Is  In  Its  Infancy, 
and  will  probably  show  more  brilliant  results  when  Ihe  system  has  had  time  to 
he  perferied.  Meanwhile  It  can  boast  that  from  June  1.  1S01,  to  December  SI. 
1M94.  timely  succor,  tinalloyeil  liy  the  talnl  of  chsrilabte  aid,  was  given  to 
12,053  workmen,  on  whom  were  dependent  27,381  persons.  Ot  the  total 
amoutit  advanced  to  IheHe  pemona  tor  railway  and  ateamhost  pnmtage  and 
other  purposes.  81  per  cent  has  already  been  refunded." 
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Kiiiployment  on  the  railways  and  other  public  works  will  be 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Cooperation.  It  remains  for  us 
to  state  here  the  special  forms  of  land  relief  not  already 
(lescrilx^d,  and  then  direct  attention  to  the  specific  "Labor 
T^ws"  of  the  Colony,  some  of  which  arc  among  its  most 
famous  enactments. 


iyCc>ogIe 


Chapter  50. 
LABOR  AND  THE  LAND. 

The  placing  of  labor  on  the  land  has  always  been  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  New  Zealand  Liberals.  Ballance  began 
the  work  on  a  permanent  basis  in  1886,  and  McKenzie  con- 
tinued it  in  1891  and  succeeding  years. 

The  Land  Department  allows  a  man  to  take  a  lot  of  10  to 
200  acres  on  lease  in  perpetuity  in  one  of  its  46  or  more 
"improved-farm  settlements,"  remits  or  abates  the  payment 
of  rent  till  he  is  able  to  pay  it,  advances  money  up  to  $50  for 
a  single  man,  and  $150  for  a  married  man,  to  help  him  build 
a  home;  and  gives  him  employment  in  cooperative  groups  on 
half  time,  making  roads  or  constructing  railways  or  other 
public  works  near  by,  so  that  he  can  make  a  living  while  he 
is  clearing  and  planting  and  raising  a  crop ;  or  it  will  pay 
him  wages  for  clearing  and  sowing  his  own  land,  adding  the 
advances  to  the  capital  value  of  the  land  on  which  he  is  to 
pay  rent." 

This  is  McKenzie's  pet  idea,  but  viilage-sctttenients  and 
special- settlements,  like  those  started  sixteen  years  ago,  are 
also  provided  for  by  the  present  land  laws,  and  are  still  develop- 
ing. By  such  means  the  unemployed  are  given  work  and 
homes,  and  the  poor  from  the  slums  of  the  cities  are  deposited 
on  the  land.  According  to  the  last  report  (1902)  the  improvcd- 

•New   Zealand   l>«r  Books,    lil02   and   prpcdlog   j-fora.     Tlip   fiillowliiB, 
trom  Edward  RepTcx.  DecemliPr,  1S!>5,  Is  IntrrcstLag  In  this  omnmti™  : 

'"Roads  through  Crown  forMIs  are  In  future  to  be  made  by  the  nneniploj-ed 

laad.  on  wblcti  they  can  work  lor  themselTeB  erer;  alternate  forlnlaht.  are  to 
be  allot tccl—m en  irilft  familici  being  prtterrcl  in  Ihe  /lr»t  plurc  aa  mnklng  thp 

eugaged  to  be  married  in  the  third.  It  Is  proposed  to  erert  saw  mills,  which 
the  men  will  be  tauBht  to  managp.  Trees  will  hp  cut  Into  irngths  sulinble  for 
wood  pavpment.  By  <iOTPrament  agency  <hp  timber  will  lie  carried  to  and 
sold  Id  European  markets,  whpre  (be  demand  Is  practically  InexhauBtlble.  thus 
not  Interfering  with  local  trade  or  prlvale  enterprise.''  ( Weal mlna lor  Review, 
Vol.  144.  p.  R42.) 
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farm  settlements,  viliage-homcstead  settlements,  cooperative 
associations,  and  other  special  settlements  that  have  grown 
out  of  Ballance's  efforts  to  afford  employment  and  settle  labor 
on  the  land,  contain  in  all  about  1 5.000  people,  occupying  over 
200,000  acres.  A  similar  movement  in  the  United  States  in 
proportion  to  popniatioii,  would  give  us  labor  and  cooperative 
settlements  containing  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  people, 
and  occupying  20  million  acres. 

The  Govcrimient  outlay  for  each  "village  settler"  is  $30, 
for  each  "imp roved- farm  settler,"  $r)8o,  and  for  each  tenant 
i)f  the  repurchased  estates,  $5,000.     The  average  area  is  much 


A  n().M[;  IN  A  VII.LAGK  SETTLEMENT. 

greater  in  the  latter  class,  and  the  figures  represent  improve- 
ments as  well  as  land-value.  But  the  small  cost  of  village- 
settlements,  and  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  the  settle- 
ments and  the  workingmen's  hamlets  in  attracting  out  of  the 
city  on  to  the  land  the  class  of  people  most  in  need  of  fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  attaches  great  interest  and  invites  peculiar 
attention  to  these  methods. 

The  people  are  healthy  and  contented,  living  in  happy  homes 
beyond  the  reach  of  want,  and  the  public  Treasury  has  made 
a  profit  from  the  venture.    No  charity  was  inflicted  upon  these 
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people.     The  Government  gave  them  nothing  but  a  chance 

to  cam  their  living.  No  food  or  clothes  or  money  was  given 
them;  advances  were  made  to  them  but  they  had  to  pay  for 
everything  in  the  end.  The  result  has  been  that  their  char- 
acter as  well  as  their  comfort  has  been  improved,  and  they 
are  earnest,  independent,  self-respecting,  hard-working  citizens 
of  the  thoughtful  Republic.'^ 


•New  ZralnQ.lei'B  call  tlH-lr  eountrr  -Tlic  Idesl  Htpublit"  In  the  Btrlcl 
poUtLcB]  aenae  at  tlic  wunl.  of  rourBf.  It  Is  dot  a  republic,  because  of  its  rela- 
IloQ  with  England  (hcc  cliapter  on  the  Constitution).  But  In  spirit  and  lub- 
Blance  It  la  more  trulj'  a  republic  tbaa  man;  a  stale  tbat  haa  the  Corm  throuBh- 


HOMKS  FOR  TIIK  HOMELESS. 
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THE  STATE  FARM. 

To  help  men  who  are  out  of  eniplojniciit  and  to  aid  in  traiis- 
forniing  non-effective  into  effective  labor,  a  State  Farm  has 
been  establishe<I  at  Levin  under  the  management  of  the  Labor 
Department.  Eight  hundred  acres  of  heavy  forest  and  scrub 
were  assigned  by  the  Land  Department  for  the  purpose.  The 
unemployed  were  put  to  clearing  off  the  timber,  working  cooper- 
atively on  good  wages.  The  sales  of  timber  and  produce, 
the  vahic  of  the  improvements,  and  the  rise  of  land  vahies  have 
recouped  the  cost  of  the  enterprise ;  and  many  families  have 
been  supplied  with  temporary  homes,  and  their  breadwinners 
changed  from  uuinstructed  and  inefficient. workmert  into  skill- 
ful, self-supporting,  and  self-respecting  workers  able  to  get 
employment  anywhere. 

The  majority  of  the  tenants  are  elderly  men  who  never 
1eariic«i  to  farm  or  to  do  anything  else  in  good  shape.  They 
arc  taken  to  the  fami  with  their  families,  taught  to  use  the 
axe  and  the  spade  in  ctM)|)erative  gronps,  instructed  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  and  changed  into  excellent  workers, 
who  take  up  land  themselves  or  get  gotxl  places  outside.* 

The  scheme  is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  parts  of  Gai. 
rxMrth's  plan.     T  have  .seen  in  the  General's  shops  in  England 


'  Mr.  Trcfi'ar,  Llic  |>nwiil  l.abiir  RpcrFlarj.  adTitcates  Bta<«  Hrma  tor  tbe 
mcDtluu  BUd  dlm-lpllnp  oF  [bi>  "Incurably  vaxniDt  atoniB  at  the  pnpulatlOD." 
■  be  Ioar«r  od  hla  wife's  earnings,  Ibe  babttual  drunkanl.  tec, — pvvry  lympatby 
and  hrip  for  tbe  hnnmt  worker  out  of  ^mploymrat.  bnt  djarlplinp  tor  the  un- 
emplojable. — i^mupnlsory  emploj'roent  for  tbe  "bom,"  Tl»o  New  Zealandera 
•it  loDg  mIdFoi-c  in  Ibf  t'ubiny  tpll  nie  tbey  do  not  know  of  anj  "tramiie"  uf 
tbe  profeBslona]  Kurt.  >i<i<-h  a*  wp  have  Id  great  prutuHlcoi.  yet  tberv  are  men 
wbo  do  aa  little  work  aa  It  1h  possible  to  runlrlve  (a  do  and  live.  In  fact, 
there  are  two  ctaxaea  at  tbenc  parasitic  humaa  mlcrobn.  one  rich  and  one  poor. 
botb  very  small  In  New  Zealand,  but  still  present.  It  Is  the  poor  paraaltea 
Mr.  Tregear  baa  In  mind  In  bl*  Idea  of  compulsory  emploympnt.  The  other 
•art  are  harder  to  deal  witb,  but  erea  this  germ  dlstase  of  the  tiody  politic 
will  yield  to  the  ripanslng  power  of  eduratloD  and  ■  reasonable  eqnallution  o( 
the  eronomlc  rlrculallon  or  wealth  product  of  the  community. 
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groups  of  workmen  of  the  same  class  that  go  to  New  Zealand's 
State  farm.  The  purposes  are  the  same  also — employment  for 
the  unemployed,  industrial  education,  and  the  graduation  of 
class  after  class  of  well-trained  experts,  if  possible,  or  self- 
sustaining,  competent  workmen  at  the  least.  The  principal 
difference  is  that  in  New  Zealand  the  Government  has  taken 
vigorous  hold  of  the  work  of  caring  for  the  unemployed,  and 
so  it  is  done  on  an  adequate  scale.  Whereas  in  England  the 
Government  has  been  too  much  occupied  with  schemes  of  power 
and  money-making,  to  give  any  attention  to  so  trifling  a  matter 
as  helping  work  people  get  a  living,  and  become  good  self- 
sustaining  citizens.  So  General  Booth  has  been  left  to  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  cleaning  out  and  renovating  the  products 
of  English  slums,  which,  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  is 
much  like  bailing  out  an  ocean  steamer  with  a  tin  cup. 

If  Governments  did  their  duty  by  the  children  of  each  gen- 
eration in  the  way  of  industrial  education  there  would  be  no 
need  of  State  help  for  elderly  inefficiency,  but  so  long  as  the 
present  system,  or  lack  of  system,  endures,  the  State  should 
make  provision  for  the  n  on -effectives.  If  the  channels  arc 
left  unguarded  so  that  ships  may  go  upon  the  rocks,  there 
should  at  least  be  some  life  stations  to  save  the  shipwrecked 
sailors. 
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THE  FACTORY  LAWS. 

b'actury  legislation  began  in  New  Zealand  away  back  in 
1B73,  when  Vogel  was  Premier,  but  the  splendid  laws  that 
have  lifted  the  50,otx)  operatives  of  New  Zealand  far  alxjve 
the  factory  workers  of  other  lands  in  general  comfort  and 
condition,  belong  to  the  recent  Liberal  years. 

In  September,  1873,  with  almost  no  debate  or  objection  Parliament 
passed  a  bill  embodying  the  principle  that  no  woman  or  girl  should 
work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  in  a  workroom,  and  that  the  employ- 
iiienl  of  a  single  person  of  the  weaker  ses  in  working  on  articles  for 
trade  or  sale  would  make  the  place  "a  workroom'  within  the  meaning 
lit  the  law.  It  also  prohibited  factory  work  for  females  at  nigbt,  and 
between  a  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  and  9  o'clock  Monday  morning; 
provided  that  the  regular  day  should  not  begin  before  9  A.  M.  nor 
end  later  than  6  P.  M. ;  and  secured  four  full  holidays  in  the  year,  all 
without  loss  of  pay.  It  was  further  enacted  that  "All  workrooms  shall 
lie  properly  \entilated."  The  law  did  not  include  piece  workers  nor 
shop  women  nor  males  of  any  description,  but  a  beginning  had  been 
made  and  Ihe  fundamental  principles  of  factory  regulation  recognised. 

In  the  next  twelve  years  a  few  small  amendments  were  made.  Piece 
workers  were  put  on  the  same  fooling  as  lime  workers.  Children 
between  10  and  14  were  put  on  half  time,  and  in  18S1  the  factory 
age  was  raided  to  12  years.  Boys  under  18,  as  well  as  females,  were  not 
to  work  at  night,  nor  over  8  hours  a  day. 

In  1889  the  sturdy  Scotch  of  Dunedin  were  startled  to  find  that  the 
sweating  system  had  established  itself  among  them.  Seamstresses  were 
working  intolerable  hours  -  for  starvation  wages.  Merchants  under 
stress  of  competition  were  giving  out  contracts  lo  small  firms  or 
individuals  who  set  up  little  workshops  employing  handfuls  of  women 
and  girls.  Goods  were  also  given  to  solitary  outworkers.  The  class 
who  looked  to  sewing  for  a  partial  support  or  for  pocket  money,  were 
the  worst  enemies  of  (he  drudges  who  had  to  live  by  the  needle's 
earnings.  The  wages  of  fini.siiers  and  sewing  machine  women  had 
fallen  23  per  cent,  and  with  some  of  the  outworkers  the  fall  was  greater 
still.  In  some  factories  women  could  not  make  over  36  cents  by 
working  all  day  and  taking  work  home  to  fill  the  hours  till  midnight. 
More  forttmate  workers,  by  finishing  2  or  2'^  do^en  cotton  shirts  a  day, 
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could  make  $3  or  $4  a  week  by  working  every  day  and  every  night  and 

The  Otago  Daily  Times,  one  of  the  ablest  Conservative  papers  in 
New  Zealand,  exposed  the  situation,  and  public  sentiment  was  roused, 
not  only  in  Uuncdin,  but  throughout  the  Colony.  A  committee  of 
leading  men  was  formed  to  devise  means  of  abolishing  the  evil.  They 
set  to  work  to  awaken  a  public  demand  for  an  effective  factory  law, 
and  to  organize  a  local  union  of  the  tailoresses.  The  union  came  first, 
and  with  public  sentiment  back  of  it,  secured  much  better  wages  and 
eondilions  lor  the  sewing  women  of  Dunedin.    . 

In  i8go  as  a  result  of  the  Dunedin  agitation  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  labor  and  industry,  and 
its  report  led  the  Atkinson  Government  to  lay  before  Parliament  a 
Factory  and  Shops  Bills  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a  very  unsatisfactory 
act  that  had  been  passed  in  Victoria  in  1885.  The  portion  of  the  Bill 
dealing  with  factories,  much  amended  and  improved,  was  passed  by 
the  Progressive  Parliament  that  came  into  power  in  1891.  In  1894 
and  1896  other  important  factory  acts  were  passed,  and  in  1901  the 
whole  law  of  the  subject  was  revised,  improved,  and  consolidated, 

WHAT  IS  A  Factory. 
The  law  of  New  Zealand  defines  a  factory  as  any  roota  or 
place  where  tivo  or  more  persons  are  employed,  or  where  there 
is  machinery  driven  by  artificial  power  for  preparing  articles 
for  sale  or  trade,  or  packing  goods  for  transit.  Every  bake- 
house and  every  laundry  is  a  factory,  as  well  as  a  woolen  mill 
or  a  shoe  shop.  The  occupier  of  the  factory  is  counted  as 
one  of  the  two  persons  required  to  constitute  a  factory,  except 
that  a  man  and  wife  working  together  are  counted  as  only  one. 
This  definition  makes  the  smallest  work  rooms  factories  within 
the  regulative  provisions  of  the  law. 

AGE,   HEALTH,    EDUCATION. 

Children  under  14  may  not  wrk  in  factories.  Inspectors 
may  grant  permission  for  younger  children  to  work  in  the 
smallest  kind  of  factories,  but  permission  is  seldom  given.  No 
girl  under  15  Qan  be  employed  at  typesetting,  nor  under  16 
at  any  work  in  a  place  where  dry  grinding  in  metal  works,  or 
the  dipping  of  lucifer  matches,  is  going  on,  or  in  brick  or  tile 
or  glass  works,  etc. 

>  iDveHtlKBtlon  of  ttie  shirt  makers  and  sewing  women  of  Auckland  In  18D3 
BtiOH^d  ftT^rage  wages  of  (2.60  a  week.  Some  youne  women  who  had  been 
years  at  the  trade,  and  were  good  workers,  onl}  received  ?2.2u  a  week,  and  the 
hours  were  very  long. 
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Between  14  and  16,  in  order  to  work  in  a  factory,  children 
must  haz-e  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  and  must  home 
passed  the  fourth  standard  in  the  public  schools,  or  an  exami- 
nation equivalent  to  it. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 
The  law  requires  good  ventilation,  ample  air  space  for  each 
employee,  fresh  drinking  water,  and  proper  times  and  places 
for  meals.  Every  factory  must  apply  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  must  be  kept  clean.  Machinery  must  be  well 
guarded,  and  safe,  and  fire  escapes  must  be  provided.  Other 
provisions  relating  to  holidays,  hours,  wages,  sweating,  etc., 
are  so  novel  as  to  warrant  description  in  some  detail. 

HOLIDAYS  AKD  HALF- II  OLID  AYS. 

Women  and  boys  under  16  are  entitled  to  6  whole  holidays 
per  year,  and  the  factory  must  give  a  half-holiday  beginning 
at  I  p.  m.  one  afternoon  each  week,  which  must  be  given  to 
piece  workers  as  well  as  time  workers,  and  without  deduction 
of  pay  in  case  of  the  latter.  In  practise  about  all  the  factories 
close  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  law  is  firmly  enforced.  A 
man  cannot  even  keep  his  own  daughters  working  in  the  hours 
that  arc  made  theirs  by  the  factory  acts. 


The  hours  for  females  and  boys  under  16  were  limited  to  48 
a  week  by  the  earlier  laws,  but  the  act  of  tqoi  reduced  the  time 
to  45  hours  a  week  (except  in  woolen  factories,  where  48  hours 
are  allowed),  and  a  woman  or  child  is  not  to  work  over  8^ 
hours  in  any  one  day,'  nor  more  than  4^^  hours  continuously 
without  at  least  }i  of  an  hour  for  meals  and  rest,  nor  after 
I  p.  m.  of  one  working  day  each  week,  nor  at  night  (from  6 
p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.). 

The  act  of  ipoi  declares  that  with  a  few  specified  excep- 


'Wlth  the  wrItlPD  oonsont  of  >n  Inappetor.  >  womao  or  boy  may  work 
overtime  not  eicppdlntt  ^  hoiira  a  ilar.  nor  more  IbRD  2  «>]'■' >  week,  or  no 
ilnyii  In  a  y<>ar.  anri  not  ou  any  holiday  or  half-haltday. 

Overtime  must  Vip  potil  for  at  a  hiRher  rate  [ban  ordinary  time.  The 
ifXtn  pay  muHt  nnt  ho  Ir^fl  than  Vi  ccnlB  an  bour  for  those  receiving  |2.G0  a 
week  or  lens,  anil  not  leu?  than  is  conu  an  hour  for  others.  The  claiue  on 
tbia  point  In  the  law  of  1^04  was  the  hrst  legal  proTtalon  for  a  minimum  rata 
of  pay  enacted  In  the  colonies.     The  rate  of  overtime  pay  for  piece  worker* 


M  less  than  So  per  rpii 
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lions/  no  male  worker  shall  be  employed  in  or  about  a  factory 
for  more  than  48  hours  a  week,  nor  over  8^4  hours  in  any  day, 
nor  more  than  5  hours  continuously  without  an  interval  of  at 
least  ^  of  an  hour. 

The  earlier  laws  did  not  directly  provide  short  hours  for 
men,  but  confined  their  attention  as  to  hours  to  women  and 
children.  The  old  regulations,  however,  respecting  women  and 
children  had  the  effect  of  securing  a  practical  8-hour  day  for 
the  great  majority  of  workers,  men  as  well  as  women,  because 
most  factories  and  workshops  could  not  be  run  to  advantage 
without  the  women  and  children.  But  there  were  exceptions 
imtil  the  recent  enactment  carried  the  law  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. 

When  %ve  consider  that  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor 
determine  the  amount  of  leisure  and  vitalily  the  workers  are 
to  have  left  for  social  intercourse,  intellectual  improvement  and 
ciz-ic  thought  and  activity,  we  may  get  an  inkling  of  the  meas- 
ureless importance  of  these  labor  laivs  in  their  relation  to  civil- 
i::ation  and  government,  especially  in  a  democracy. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM.* 
For  the  extinction  of  sweating  the  Factory  Acts  afford  pub- 
licity and  limitation  of  outwork,  while  the  Arbitration  Law 
offers  full  relief  through  thoro  regulation  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions for  any  body  of  workers  who  choose  to  organize  and 
avail  themselves  of  its  provisions. 

The  Factories  Act  of  i8yi  re<iuired  full  records  to  be  kqrt 
of  all  work  done  outside  the  factory,  names  and  addresses  of 
the  workers,  quantity  and  description  of  work,  and  remunera- 
tion received  for  it,  and  these  records  were  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Government  inspectors. 


'  M«D  MigaRFd  In  KPttlnK  "P  Btpam  for  murlilDery.  or  pniployeO  In  bacon  or 
Haiutage-riBlDg  fnclorlvti,  tlalrr  factorl^B  i>r  (Team^rles.  flah-curing  and  preserv- 
ing works,  (rrezlng  worka.  jBin  factorlca  or  i-annla);  fnctories,  pelt  works  Bii<l 
rpllmnngerlea  are  excluded  rrom  the  48-linur  proviHlan. 

AwnrdB  of  tbe  Arbllrallon  Court.  ealahllBhliifi  hours  after  thf.  passlntt  of 
till?  Factories  Act  (1001),  may  OTcrddf  the  4S-hoiii-  section.  And  In  Januarr, 
1002,  tbe  Court,  with  the  conaent  nf  both  tho  maalprs  and  men  concenieil, 
Hxed  the  hours  for  th«  bakers  Id  Auckland  at  fli^  per  day. 

The  ArhitraUon  Court  may  also  award  hours  ahortcr  than  those  provided 
for  by  Htntute,  and  has  frequently  done  no,  hh  we  shall  see  In  a  future  chapter, 

*  The  term  "sweating"  Is  applied  to  the  employment  of  men,  women,  or 
children  In  dwelling  taouBea  to  make  clothing,  dgara,  or  other  articles  at 
starrntlon  wagea. 
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In  1894  it  was  further  provided  that  a  label  should  be  affixed 
to  all  articles  made  outside,  so  that  the  purchaser  might  know 
exactly  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  manufactured. 
Every  merchant,  agent  or  distributor  who  issues  any  textile 
material  to  be  made  up  by  piece  workers  or  home  workers  into 
articles  for  sale,  comes  within  the  law,  whether  he  has  a  factory 
or  not. 

The  label,  which  must  not  be  less  than  2  inches  square,  is  in 
this  form : 


MADE  BY  FLORENCE  DONALD 
At  No.  210  Hanover  Street 

IN  A 

PRIVATE  DWELLING 

OR 

UNREGISTERED  WORKSHOP. 

Affixed  Under  the  F.\ctory  Act. 

Any  person  unlawfully  rciuoi'ing  or  defacing  this 

label  mil  be  prosecuted. 


Such  a  label  must  be  attached  to  all  textile  goods  made  or 
partly  made  in  a  dwelling  or  unregistered  work-room,  and  must 
not  be  removed  before  the  clothing  is  sold.  Failure  to  affix 
such  a  label  where  required  by  law  is  punishable  by  fine  as  high 
as  $30  for  each  offense,  and  improper  removal  of  a  label  is 
finable  up  to  $100. 

The  act  of  1896  declares  that  if  the  occupier  of  any  factory  • 
lets  out  textile  work  to  be  <lone  outside,  it  shall  not  be  sublet 
t)r  done  anywhere  except  on  the  contractor's  own  premises  by 
himself  or  his  own  work  people  to  whom  he  pays  wages;  and 
no  one  employctl  in  a  factory  or  work-room  is  to  do  work  for 
such  factory  anywhere  else  than  in  the  factory. 

All  the  provisions  above  .stated  arc  consolidated  in  the  Fac- 
tories Act  of  1901. 

nOYS  AND  GIRIJ!   PROTECTED, 
WACKS   SfiCl'RER  TO    YOl'TllKUI,   WORKERS. 

.A  practise  near  of  kin  to  sweating  is  that  of  employing  girls 
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and  boys  without  pay  on  the  plea  of  teaching  them  the  business 
or  some  similar  excuse,  and  after  a  time  discharging  them  and 
filling  their  places  with  new  workers  on  the  same  plan.  Fac- 
tories and  stores  would  engage  girls  and  boys  for  three  months 
or  so,  telling  them  that  they  could  not  expect  pay  till  they  got 
some  experience  and  learned  enough  of  the  business  to  be  of 
value  to  their  employers,  then  they  would  be  paid.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  months  or  other  period  of  sham  apprenticeship, 
they  would  let  the  young  people  go  as  not  being  worth  any- 
thing, or  on  some  other  ground,  and  take  a  fresh  lot  on  the 
same  terms.  Such  methods  are  unfair  to  the  workers,  and  to 
honest  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  are  condemned  by 
rightminded  people  in  America  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand. 
But  New  Zealand  has  gone  further  than  condemnation — she 
has  abolished  them. 

Jn  1895  it  was  found  that  5yi  factory  girls  were  working 
without  pay,  and  175  for  60  cents  a  week  or  less.  In  1898  the 
number  of  unpaid  young  girls  had  risen  to  872,  of  whom  733 
were  supposed  to  be  learning  dressmaking  or  millinery.  In 
1899  the  "Employment  of  Boys  and  Girls  Without  I'ay  IVe- 
vention  Act"  was  passed,  forbidding  the  employment  of  young 
people  without  pay,  and  providing  that  the  wages  of  boys  and 
girls  under  16  should  not  be  less  than  5  shillings  {$1.25)  a 
week,  with  an  annual  increase  after  that  age  of  3  shillings 
weekly  until  the  age  of  20.  This  is  for  ihe  8-hour  day,  and 
irrespective  of  overtime.  Wages  must  be  paid  in  full  at  least 
once  a  fortnight,  and  no  premium  for  employment  or  appren- 
ticeship may  be  given  or  taken. 

These  provisions  are  incorporated  in  the  Factory  law  of 
1901,  but,  like  the  clauses  against  sweating,  they  apply  to  a 
much  broader  field  than  factory  life,  and  they  are  carefully 
enforced  throughout  the  Colony  by  the  earnest  inspectors  of 
the  I^abor  Department. 

INSPECTION    AND   ENFORCEMENT. 

Every  factory  must  be  registered  and  is  subject  to  rigid  in- 
spection by  State  officers.  There  is  a  chief  inspector  and  i'>3 
local  inspectors,  one  for  each  district.  They  may  examine  a 
factory  at  any  time,  and  the  manager  must  give  all  informa- 
tion that  is  desired  about  the  workers,  machinery,  etc.  A  record 
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must  be  kept  of  the  names,  occupation,  hours,  and  wages  of 
each  employee,  and  the  age  of  those  under  20,  and  this  record 
must  be  open  to  the  Labor  Department  inspectors  at  all  times. 

Effective  inspection  began  at  the  opening  of  1892.  Many 
factories  were  found  to  be  too  crowded,  not  enough  air  space, 
poor  sanitation,  etc.  In  many  cases  women  and  children  were 
working  long  hours  for  low  wages,  boys  and  girls  sometimes 
without  pay.  Within  three  months  the  inspectors  had  stipu- 
lated for  improvements  and  alterations  in  913  factories,  and 
by  1896  excessive  hours  and  bad  sanitation  had  been  pretty 
well  hunted  out  of  factory  life  in  New  Zealand.  The  exter- 
mination of  sweating  and  the  quasi-theft  of  child  labor,  proved 
a  longer  task  as  we  have  seen.  There  is  still  work  for  the 
factory  inspectors  to  do,  but  the  worst  evils  have  disappeared, 
and  others  arc  fast  disappearing  under  the  pressure  of  the 
LJberal  laws. 

Most  of  the  employers  are  ready  and  willing  to  deal  fairly 
with  their  employees,  and  very  glad  to  have  the  law  control 
the  conscienceless  few  who  would  otherwise  break  down  fair 
conditions  by  ruthless  competition.  After  the  housecleaning  was 
over,  the  clearing  out  and  re-arranging  necessitated  by  new 
legislation,  things  have  run  on  smoothly  for  the  most  part. 
The  great  Labor  Minister  Wni.  Pember  Reeves  bears  frank 
testimony  to  "the  general  good  humor  and  honesty  with  which 
most  employers  have  accepted  and  complied  with  recent 
restrictive  laws" — factor)-  and  shop  laws,  industrial  arbitration, 
etc. 

Against  the  few  fractious  people  who  do  not  adjust  then*- 
selves  to  the  labor  laws  the  fines  and  penalties  are  vigorously 
enforced,  and  they  soon  discover  that  the  laws  are  not  dead 
letters,  and  that  the  inspectors  cannot  be  trifled  with,  evaded, 
bullied,  or  bought.  Here  are  some  of  the  cases  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  next.  An  employer  fined  $40  for  working  his 
girls  overtime  for  two  successive  weeks.  Another  fined  $10 
and  costs  for  not  allowing  one  of  his  female  employees  a  full 
hour  for  her  dinner.  A  baker  who  kept  his  own  daughters 
working  all  night  one  time,  was  arrested  as  soon  as  the  in- 
spectors learned  the  fact,  and  charged  $5  for  each  girl,  with 
the  warning  that  the  next  time  it  would  be  $50.  A  restaurant 
keeper  who  worked  his  waitresses  overhours  one  day  was  fined 
$36,  etc..  etc.    Nevertheless,  the  laws  are  liberally  interpreted, 
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and  administered  with  common  sense.  If  there  were  an  unex- 
pected crowd  of  people  in  town  or  other  emergency  requiring 
extra  work  in  bakeries  and  restaurants,  etc.,  and  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  secure  extra  help,  an  employer  asking  his  work- 
ers to  serve  overtime,  and  treating  them  right  as  to  extra  pay, 
and  time  relief  on  succeeding  days,  would  not  be  molested.  It 
is  the  people  who  disregard  the  spirit  of  the  law  who  have  to 
pay  the  fines." 

No  doubt  there  are  breaches  undiscovered.  No  law  is  per- 
fectly obeyed.  But  incalculable  good  has  been  done  already. 
And  the  law  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  perfectly  carried 
out  each  year,  for  the  inspectors  learn  where  to  expect  viola- 
tions and  watch  for  them,  and  the  sentiments  and  habits  of 
the  whole  people  tend  to  grow  into  harmony  with  just  and 
useful  laws  that  are  steadily  enforced. 

There  is  a  tremendous  contrast  between  the  sickly,  jaded, 
frowsy,  overworked  and  underpaid  girls  in  some  of  the  mills 
and  factories  (not  to  speak  of  the  sweatshops)  of  this  great 
country,  where  they  are  working  ten,  eleven,  and  even  twelve 
hours  a  day  (in  dingy, . dirty,  ill-ventilated  rooms),  ignorant, 
coarse,  and  inefficient,  because  deprived  from  childhood  of 
reasonable  opportunities  of  culture  and  development — a  tre- 
mendous contrast  between  these  girls  and  the  healthy,  rosy 
cheel'ced,  well  paid,  well  dressed,  well  bred,  well  educated  mill 
girls  of  New  Zealand,  working  8  hours  a  day  with  a  weekly 
half  holiday  and  lady  inspectors,  liberal  laws,  and  an  Arbitra- 
tion Court  to  guard  them  against  abuse,  and  still  further  im- 
prove their  condition. 

Some  American  travelers  in  New  Zealand  have  been 
specially  struck  with  the  rosy,  healthy  mill  girls  happily  at 
work  or  merrily  riding  to  and  from  the  factories  on  their 
cycles.  And  the  eminent  judge  sent  to  New  Zealand  from 
New  South  Wales  to  examine  the  working  of  the  Arbitration 
Law  could  not  refrain  in  his  report  from  enthusiastic  praises 
of  the  factory  system.  Speaking  of  his  visit  to  an  Auckland 
shirt  factory  he  says:  "It  was  one  of  my  pteasantest  official 
sights,  to  see  the  large  number  of  healthy  girls  working  under 

ilea  of  tbe  Bt&tutea  would  not  work  well,  tbe 
for   overtime,  etc.,   wltbln    moderHte  llmlta : 
awiircl  sdnpted  to  tbe  speclQc  conditlODI  at 
tbe  tnde.  mar  entlrelr  depart  fram  tbe  Btatutor;  rule*. 
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conditions  which  seemed  almost  perfect.  Incidentally,  I  would 
pay  my  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  excellent  provisions  of  the 
Factories  Acts  which  result  in  this  stale  of  things  being  normal 
with  all  the  operatives." 
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Chaptek  53. 
THE  SHOP  ACTS. 

If  there  is  an  occupation  in  which  long  hours  are  an  ab- 
surdity from  every  point  of  view,  it  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
storekeeper.  In  the  case  of  factories  and  farms,  it  is  possible 
to  argue  that  more  product  and  more  profit  may  be  secured 
with  a  long  day  than  with  a  short  one.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  argue  that  the  customers  of  ordinary  shops  will  buy  less  if 
they  have  to  do  their  buying  in  fifty  hours  a  week  instead  of 
eighty.  If  some  shops  close  early  and  others  do  not,  the  former 
may  lose  some  custom,  but  if  all  the  stores  close  early  business 
is  not  lost  btit  simply  condensed  into  fewer  hours.  Restaurants, 
soda  fountains,  and  similar  places  of  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion, are  of  course  not  included  in  the  phrase  "ordinary  shops." 
Ordinary  retail  shops  are  not  wealth  producers,  but  simply 
distributers.  No  nation  is  richer  because  competition  and  lack 
of  organization  drive  its  shopkeepers  to  make  prisoners  of 
themselves  and  slaves  of  their  employees.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  poorer  by  just  the  amount  of  benefit  that  would  result  to 
shopkeepers  and  assistants,  and  indirectly  to  others,  from  the 
leisure  for  health,  culture,  social  development,  etc.,  afforded  by 
closing  one  afternoon  in  each  week  and  a  few  hours  before 
bed  time  on  other  days. 

Such  considerations  and  the  desire  to  do  as  well  by  the  shop 
assistants  as  by  factory  employees,  led  Wm.  Fember  Reeves, 
the  Labor  Minister,  in  iSqi  to  plan  and  push  a  Shop  Assistants 
Act.'     There  were  many  difficulties.     Druggists,  fruitsellers, 


,rttat1on«  [or  TOTuntary  mrly  closing  bad 
Isted  the  support  of  B  iDBjorlty  of  the  Htorc  kpppors  oC  the  looalltv.  RDd 
■e  only  bralen  by  the  UDUoKable  minority.  LcKlslatlon  was  only  resorted  to 
nr  the  failure  at  many  Bttempta  to  spciire  early  closing  by  voluntary  aKree- 
it.  When  It  Is  once  made  plain  to  the  ayeraire  ntore  keeper  that  bis  bnsl- 
B  will  not  suffer  by  having  It  done  witbin  ceaaouable  houra,  he  becomes  a 
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A  hler  piclKTc  of  llic  iMhsr  Mi.ililrr,  aha,  ml',  she  hrlp  0f  Prrmitri  Bulla 
and  Stddan  and  Iheit  Liberal  iupporltrs,  pushtd  Ikroufh  mart  novtl  and  progi 
tirt  labor  laii-i  in  four  yars  than  any  nalian  a!  Enroft  or  Amtrica  hat  tnaciti 
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fishmongers,  eating  houses  and  places  of  refreshment  must 
keep  open.  Photographers  and  hairdressers  would  be  seriously 
injured  by  closing  on  holidays,  and  the  public  would  be  incon- 
venienced. And  as  Mr.  Reeves  says:  "No  ruler  less  powerful 
than  a  Czar  may  meddle  with  the  sale  of  newspapers."  After 
the  vendors  of  perishable  goods  are  provided  for,  and  the  holi- 
day traders,  and  dealers  in  urgent  necessities,  the  question  of 
the  country  store  must  be  met.  The  struggling  tradesman  in 
the  rural  districts,  keeping  store  by  himself  or  with  the  aid  of 
his  wife  or  daughter,  must  not  be  harassed  with  limitations 
inapplicable  or  unnecessary  under  the  conditions  of  his  busi- 
ness. And  the  convenience  of  the  public  must  be  duly  re- 
garded, and  justice  done  to  traders  of  all  classes  both  in  city 
and  country. 

An  Early  Closing  Bill  passed  the  House  in  1891,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  provoked  so  much  opposition  in 
the  country  that  the  Government  was  satisfied  to  try  for  weekly 
half- holidays,  with  shorter  hours  for  women  and  children,  and 
seats  for  shop  girls.  Mr.  Reeves  got  a  piece  of  his  law  enacted 
in  1892,  and  another  piece  in  1894,  but  it  was  not  till  1895, 
after  a  five-year  tussle,  that  the  Legislative  Council  allowed  the 
complete  law  to  go  on  the  statute  book.' 

PRINCIPAL  PARTS  01'  THE  t'AMOUS  SHOP  I.AW. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 
I. — Short  hours  atid  early  closing.    Females  and  boys  under 
i8  employed  in  stores  are  limited  to  52  hours  a  week,  and  to 


It  unltPd  agalnHt  tli*  [n».  tli»y  cniiid  probalily  Ijave  held  It  off  for  many 
yrars  at  l^ast. 

'Only  one  early -Hosing  act  Torth  nientlonlng  whh  pBKsert  by  any  of  the 
nilODlM  bttore  tbe  Nev  Zealand  Act  of  1R1>S.  Tbts  was  tlie  Vktorlan  oUtulc 
ft  1680.  providing  that  ahopx  and  fai^Iorlci  should  close  at  T  o'clock  Ave  dayit 
of  the  week  and  at  10  P,  M.  Saturday,  but  exempting  several  claaaes  of  ahc^B 
BDd  permitting  municipal  councils  (o  allow  other  clnsses  to  remsln  open  or  to 
require  sUll  earlier  closing.  The  local  authorities  were  also  left  to  fli  the 
penalties  for  breach  of  the  law.  The  resulta  were  oneveo  and  unsat  Is  factory. 
The  first  well-con celred  and  elTective  shop  law  was  (he  New  Zealand  act  of 
1892.  victoria  followed  suit  in  TSCiO.  and  advanced  anolher  step  In  1000. 
Weatern  Australia,  1807;  New  South  Wales.  December,  1800:  South  Australia 
and  Queensland.  December.  1000.  In  all  the  colonies  the  abop  acts  are  work- 
ing well. 

victoria  llmllB  women  and  boys  to  52  hours  a  week  and  0  hours  a  day, 
with  an  allowance  of  11  hoan  one  dny  of  the  week.  Seata  are  provided  for 
the  women.  The  Governor  In  (VmncK  may  declare  a  weekly  hnlt-hoUday  In 
any  trade  on  receipt  of  A  petition  of  tbe  majority  of  shop  keepers  engaged  In 
It.     In  11)00  the  ri^i.lMiiir  limit  was  extended  In  all  males  employed  in  or  about 
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9^  hours  in  any  one  day,  exclusive  of  meal  times.  This  means 
that  as  an  hour  is  given  (and  must  be  given  under  the  law) 
to  the  midday  meal,  stores  which  open  at  8  a.  m.  must  let  the 
women  and  children  stop  not  later  than  6.30  p.  m.,  which  prac- 
tically compels  the  stores  of  cities  and  towns  to  close  at  supper 
time.  Overtime  is  allowed  on  40  days  a  year  for  not  more 
than  3  hours  a  day. 

The  law  requires  {in  a  clause  added  by  the  Senate)  that  all 
banks  and  merchants'  offices  (other  than  shipping,  tramway, 
and  newspaper  offices)  shall  close  at  5  p.  m.  on  ordinary  days, 
and  at  i  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  But  the  clerks  may  work  over- 
time for  10  days  a  month  3  hours  a  day,  and  two  half-yearly 
periods  of  4  weeks  each  are  allowed  for  making  up  the  ac- 
counts— at  these  times  the  regulation  is  suspended. 

2. — iVcekly  Half  Holiday.  Stores  in  cities,  boroughs,  and 
town  districts  (and  banks  and  merchants'  offices  as  above) 
must  close  at  i  p.  m.  one  afternoon  each  week.    In  weeks  that 


the  ahopc  ot  Metbouilie  and  Its  suburbs,  carters,  porCera,  and  night  walcbmen 
alone  excepted. 

Weat  Anstrslla  llmlla  women  and  bofs  .to  48  hours  a  week,  and  shops, 
with  tew  eiceptloDS,  must  close  at  0  o'clock  Ore  evenings  ot  the  week.  A  hKl(- 
holiday  is  also  required. 

In  New  Houlh  Walea  shops  In  cities,  towns,  and  townablps  must  close  at 
1  P.  M.  one  daj  In  the  week,  B  V,  M.  tour  days,  and  10  P,  M.  Che  other  day, 
excepting  cbemlsts.  tlower  shops.  balF  dressers,  fruiterers,  confect loners. 
tntiarcoDlsts,  news  agents,  and  other  renders  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  In 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  wine  shops :  also  undertaken!'  shops,— the  flrsc  three 
may  keep  open  till  0,  [be  others  till  11 — the  last  eiception  being  made  In  order 
that  the  means  of  caring  for  the  consequences  of  some  other  exemptions  may 
he  at  hand.  The  law  has  heen  In  force  since  New  Year's  Day,  1000,  In 
Sydney,  Newcastle,  and  12S  other  muolclpal  dIstrlcCa,  and  Is  working  smoothly 
except  In  the  poorer  dialrlcta  of  the  cities,  where  the  negligent,  procrastlnatlve 
huylnR  of  the  poor  makes  "the  shop  keeper  and  bis  asaistanlR  the  white  slaves 
of  the  housekeepers,  whose  petty  purchanes  extend  over  the  whole  day,  late 
Into  the  night,  and  cease  only  with  sleep.  Halt  the  long  hours,"  says  the 
I^bor  Report,  "that  are  spent  In  the  Btiittj,  II I -yen  till  a  led  shops  are  wasted  In 
mere  dawdling,  the  actual  work  beiog  capable  of  being  packed  Into  few  boarn. 
But  years  of  slipshod  household  management:  In  these  neighborhoods  have 
built  up  a  system  of  casual  night  trade  that  Is  difficult  to  reform." 

After  seeing  the  New  Zealand  laws  In  operation  eight  years,  and  that  of 
New  South  Wales  In  action  one  year.  South  Australia  and  Queensland,  In 
l>ecember.  1000,  enacted  shop  laws  similar  to  the  act  of  New  South  Wala. 
In  Brisbane  the  Queensland  law  Qies  Saturday  as  a  hair-holiiay.  but  In  o'her 
places  the  shop  keepers  may  take  a  referendum  vote  as  to  which  afternoon 
■bail  be  tbe  balf-hollday. 

These  short-hour  laws  are  of  the  iilghent  value.  They  get  rid  of  part  o( 
the  waste  ot  human  life  and  energy  entailed  by  unchecked  competition.  The 
fooilshDess  ot  needless  hours  la  being  met  by  the  united  effort  we  call  law. 
Bnt  the  twin  foollshneBs  of  establishing  and  maintaining  maltltudes  o( 
needless  shops  has  not  heen  dealt  with  yet  In  any  colony.  A  wise  coBperatlon 
and  fuller  orgauliatlon  ot  Iniluatry,  cnordlnatlng  the  who'.e  distributive  sys- 
tem and  abolishing  tbe  waste  and  Brml-paranltlsm  of  partial  idleness,  would 
release  for  other  mufb-needed  service  the  labor  and  capital  burled  In  ninety 
stores  out  of  every  hundred,  but  no  country  has  yet  evolved  to  that  stage  of 
development,  tho  the  coopcrators  ot  Great  Britain  have  gone  some  distance 
■long  the  path  Chat  leads  to  It 
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contain  a  public  holiday  the  statutory  half  holiday  is  waived, 
the  public  holiday  being  a  sufficient  fulfilment  or  substitute. 
The  day  on  which  the  stores  and  offices  shall  close  at  i  o'clock 
may  be  selected  by  the  local  council.  The  local  authorities 
usually  select  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  hardly  ever  Saturday, 
which  is  market  day,  the  farmers'  day  in  town,  and  also  the 
factory  workers'  holiday.  Out  of  105  districts  only  2  chose 
Saturday  in  1901.  Shopkeepers,  however,  have  the  right  to 
close  Saturday  if  they  choose,  instead  of  the  day  chosen  by  the 
town  council.  Only  a  few  do  so.  If  Saturday  is  the  appointed 
day,  butchers,  barbers,  and  photographers  may  choose  some 
other  day. 

The  local  authorities  have  power  to  change  the  factory  holi- 
day to  the  same  day  as  the  shop  holiday,  but  they  do  not.  The 
factory  hands  take  their  weekly  recreation  on  Saturday,  and 
the  shop  assistants  as  a  rule  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Chemists,  fruiterers,  and  confectioners'  shops,  railway  book- 
stalls, hotels  and  restaurants  in  towns,  and  all  shops  in  the 
country  are  exempted  from  the  closing  law,  but  all  the  assist- 
ants employed  in  them  must  be  given  a  half-holiday  on  some 
day  of  the  week  convenient  to  the  employer. 

3. — Seats  must  be  provided  for  store  girls,  and  they  must  be 
allowed  to  use  them  at  reasonable  intervals.  No  storekeeper 
may  directly  or  indirectly  prevent  their  use. 

4, — AH  stores  must  be  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated, 

HOW  IT  WORKS. 
The  results  on  the  whole  have  been  excellent.  In  its  in- 
complete form  the  law  caused  much  complaining  and  many 
lawsuits  in  1894-5,  but  since  the  Upper  House  allowed  it  to 
he  made  fairly  complete  in  the  latter  year,  its  course  has  run 
smoothly.  It  is  found  that  the  purchases  of  the  public  are 
not  affected  or  business  interfered  with,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances. It  costs  the  shopkeepers  less  to  keep  open  9  hours 
than  12  or  14.  They  save  in  fuel  and  light  and  in  other  ways. 
Some  of  the  suburban  stores  find  their  trade  slightly  increased, 
probably  because  their  customers  no  longer  go  to  the  city  in 
the  evenings  to  gaze  at  the  brilliantly  lighted  .shop  windows  and 
spend  their  money  in  town.  Most  shopkeepers  and  all  the 
assistants  are  warm  believers  in  the  short-hour  system.     The 
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law  has  made  an  end  of  the  overworking  of  women  and  boys 
in  stores. 

There  was  at  first  some  evasion  of  the  clause  requiring  seats 
for  girls,  but  on  the  whole  shopkeepers  are  now  reported  as 
paying  a  fair  amount  of  respect  to  this  provision  also. 

Besides  the  protection  of  the  Shop  Acts,  the  shop  assistants 
have  the  Arbitration  Court  to  go  to  for  redress  of  grievances 
and  regulation  of  hours,  wages,  and  conditions;  and  several 
bodies  of  them  have  availed  themselves  of  this  right. 

A  recent  .Congress  of  representatives  of  the  two  million 
codperators  of  Great  Britain  resolved  "That  this  Congress  of 
representatives  of  cooperative  societies  having  over  5,000 
shops  estabhshed  for  retail  trade,  and  employing  in  them  about 
45,000  persons,  declares  itself  emphatically  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  early  and  compulsory  closing  of  shops."  (See 
Report  of  Cooperative  Congress,  1902,  p.  26.) 


AUCKLAND  FROM  THE  WHARF. 
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THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

New  Zealand  is  "the  land  of  the  8-hoiir  day."  This  does 
not  mean  that  everybody  works  8  hours,  but  a  very  large  part 
of  the  laboring  classes  haz-e  the  8-hour  day,  and  from  one  end 
of  the  Colony  to  the  other  8  hours  is  recognized  as  the  stani>-  _ 
.\Ri>  WORKING  DAY  both  in  piiblic  and  private  service.  This  is 
dne  to  the  mingled  force  of  industrial  organization,  puWic 
opinion,'  and  law. 

A  dozen  years  ago  when  the  jubilee  of  the  founding  of  the 
Colony  was  held,  an  aged  carpenter  rode  in  the  foremost  car- 
riage, the  honored  survivor  of  the  8-hour  pioneers.  Half  a 
century  before  (in  1840)  on  landing  in  New  Zealand  a  little 
band  of  pioneers  had  met  and  resolved  that  8  hours  was  a  fair 
and  reasonable  day,  and  shoidd  be  recognizeil  as  the  working 
day  of  the  new  land.  That  was  the  foundation  of  the  8-hour 
movement  in  New  Zealand.  For  many  years  the  principle 
did  not  win  general  assent,  and  workers  were  compelled  to 
exceed  the  8-hour  day ;  but  it  was  never  lost  sight  of  and  many 
especially  among  the  carpenters  and  printers  held  sturdily  to 
the  8-hour  day,  even  taking  low  wages  rather  than  long  hours. 

In  1873  the  8-hour  rule  was  established  by  Parliament  for 
all  female  workers  in  factories.  The  easy  course  of  this  bill 
through  Parliament  shows  how  general  was  the  assent  to  the 
8-hour  principle.  The  enactment  helped  the  movement  by  en- 
dorsing the  principle,  and  by  making  it  inconvenient  for  many 
of  the  factories  to  run  more  than  8  hours.  In  Vogel's  "Hand- 
book of  New  Zealand,"  1875,  p.  258,  we  read  that  "in  all 
mechanical  trades,  an<I  for  laborers  in  general,  the  standard 
day's  work  is  8  hours. "^ 

In   1878  trade  unions  were  made  lawful,  the  rule  against 

'  "The  6-bour  bj'bI^iii  for  CDnotaDC  labor  Is  settled  by  public  oplQloD  and 
Ibe  apontBDeom  action  or  all  tbe  trade  unions,  with  Inslgnlflcant  exceptions." 
(Bdw.  RecTes.) 

■  80  (ar  as  tLe  S  liuur  day  anil  llie  lislf  bollda}'  are  coacerard,  (be  !,lt»eral 
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"restraint  of  trade"  being  bent  sufficiently  to  allow  the  coth- 
bination  of  workingmen  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  etc. 
And  in  1879  the  Governor  received  authority  to  grant  crown 
lands  as  sites  for  workingmen's  clubs.  Thus  legalized  and  en- 
couraged the  new  trade  unions  took  up  the  old  pioneers'  idea  as 
a  cardinal  item  of  their  demands,  and  have  unHinchingly  main- 
tained it  ever  since  in  spite  of  a  rapidly  increasing  immigrant 
populatitm.  "To  New  Zealand  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  country  in  the  world  where  8  hours  is  volimtarily  a  stand- 
ard day  for  constant  labor."* 

Organization  and  public  opinion  have  been  supplemented 
and  enforced  by  short-hour  laws.  The  Factories  Acts  are 
based  on  the  8-hour  day.  The  Mining  law  (1886)  declares 
'  that  no  youth  or  boy  shall  be  employed  over  48  hours  a  week, 
nor  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  except  in  case  of  emergency  (and 
no  female  is  to  be  employed  at  all).  The  Coal  Mines  Acts  of 
1891  made  48  hours  a  week's  work  for  men,  and  the  act  of 
1901  says  that  a  miner  shall  not  be  employed  underground  for 
any  longer  period  in  any  day  than  8  hours,  subject  to  existing 
awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court  and  to  agreements  for  over- 
time at  Ij4"p3y-  The  Public  Contracts  Act  (1900)  provides 
that  the  maximum  length  of  the  working  day  on  any  public 
contract.  State  or  local,  is  not  to  exceed  8  hours.  Even  the 
shops  acts,  tho  not  yet  down  to  the  8-hour  base,  have  greatly 
lessened  the  hours  of  mercantile  employees,  and  may  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  bring  them  all  the  way  to  the  8-hour 
standard.  The  Labor  Department's  inspectors  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  52  hours  limit  for  stores.  Margaret  Hawthorne, 
one  of  the  Government  inspectors  of  shops  and  factories,  says 
in  a  recent  report,  "I  find  that  women  and  girls  in  the  shops 
(stores)   work  harder  than  many  people  imagine.     Many  of 


GoTernment  has  received  too  much  credit  from  thone  who  have  only  become 
■cqaaldted  wltb  New  Zealand  leglBlaUon  In  tbe  last  fen  jrt.n.  and  bare  not 
foUowed  It  Hack  to  1I»  BoDrces.  Thirty  years  ago  the  short-hour  moTemeDt 
had  gained  cooalderable  headway  through  UBSge  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  tbe  S-hour  day  and  balf-hoUday  for  women  and  children  la  factories  and 
youths  In  mines  was  enacted  Into  law  many  years  before  the  upheaval  ot  1890. 
I  Bee  the  Bmploymenl  ot  Females  and  Olbera  Acts,  1ST3,  and  AraendmeDtH,  and 
the  Factories  Act,  18K1,  providing  a  halC-boUday  tor  all  women  and  young 
persona  under  IS  employed  In  any  factory  or  place  of  business,  and  prohlttlcltif: 
the  employment  of  any  female  or  child  over  8  houra  a  day.  Bee.  further,  the 
Mining  Act  of  ISSS,  providlag  that  no  youlli  or  boy  ahull  be  employed  over 
48  boors  a  week,  nor  over  8  hours  a  day.  eicept  In  case  of  emergency.) 

The  Liberals  have  greatly  aided  and  extended  tbe  short-b 
but  they  did  not  originate  It. 

'  Weatmlnster  ReTlew,  Vol.  144,  p.  e.'iS,  December,  ibR5. 
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the  girls  are  quite  done  up  at  4  p.  m,  when  tea  time  comes  and 
are  not  fit  for  another  hour  and  a  half's  work.  I  think  8  hours 
a  day  is  quite  long  enough  for  work  in  such  places,  A  regular 
hour  for  closing  should  be  adopted." 

Next  to  the  Factory  Act  of  1901,  that  fixes  48  hours  a  week 
for  men  and  45  for  women  and  children  in  all  the  workrooms 
of  the  Colony,  the  most  important  legal  provision  for  estab- 
lishing short  hours  is  the  Arbitration  Law  of  1894, — perhaps 
it  is  even  more  important  in  respect  to  short  hours  than  the 
Factory  Acts,  because  it  is  so  much  broader  in  its  scope  and 
so  much  more  elastic  in  its  adjustments — it  covers  substan- 
tially the  whole  industrial  field,  and  the  Court  may  decree  8 
hours  or  less  or  more, — the  Arbitration  Act  puts  the  force  of 
the  law  behind  the  short  day  as  fast  as  the  working  people 
demand  it  and  can  show  that  circumstances  justify  the  order. 

Women  and  children,  however,  in  many  occupations  need 
the  protection  of  a  definite  short-hour  law  much  more  than 
men,  and  they  are  the  very  classes  least  able  to  organize  and 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  arbitration  act.  It  was  for  their 
relief  that  Parliament  passed  the  first  8-hour  clause  in  1873, 
and  it  was  the  lot  of  women  and  childworkers  that  in  later 
years  roused  public  opinion  to  the  need  for  industrial  legisla- 
tion. There  is  still  something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  shorter 
hours  for  the  women  and  children  on  the  farms,  in  the  stores, 
and  in  domestic  service,  and  the  advantages  of  equalization 
and  better  adjustment  between  different  occupations  might  be 
secured  by  a  general  8-hour  law  with  reasonable  exceptions, 
and  subject  to  modification  by  decree  of  the  Arbitration  Court 
to  secure  due  flexibility.  But  no  such  general  law  has  yet 
been  passed'  by  Parliament,  tho  vigorous  efforts  have  been 
made  in  that  direction.  A  number  of  general  8-hour  bills  have 
been  introduced,  and  in  1901  the  Government  supported  the 
measure.  The  reader  may  get  an  idea  of  the  situation  by  glanc- 
ing over  the  following  extracts  from  two  of  the  debates,  one 
under  the  Conservative  Atkinson  Government  in  1889,  and  the 
other  under  the  Liberal  Scddon  Government  in  1901. 

DEBATES    IN    PARLIAMENT    ON    THE    8-HOllR    QUESTIOK. 

(i88<))  Hall:  "This  Bill  seems  to  prevent  any  person, even  doniesrit<i, 

'  Odb  of  our  lieBt  uiilliorlUe»  stalffl  thai  a  genpral  8-hoiir  l»w  wa»  raacted 
In  ISOl,  but  tliat  ii  a  ml*tak«.  Such  a  bUI  w««'lQtrodac«d  an4  backed  br 
Premier  BtiAva,  but  wm  not  pui«d.     8m  4«b»te  betov. 
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working  more  than  8  hours.  ...  It  would  not  answer.  ...  I 
have  been  in  the  Colony  37  years,  and  6  hours  has  always  been  the 
rule.    There  is  no  grievance." 

Burton :  "When  I  came  to  New  Zealand,  33  years  ago,  I  found  the 
hours  (in  farming)  4  hours  less  than  I  had  worked  at  home.  .  .  . 
The  fanners  pay  i  shilling  (25  cents)  an  hour  in  harvest  time  and  give 
food.    There  is  no  need  for  the  law." 

Taylor:  "Not  long  ago  Chancellor  Bismarck  stated  in  the  German 
Parliament  that  the  German  Government  was  prepared  to  support  an 
International  Labor  Bill,  making  it  compulsory  on  the  part  of  all 
nations  not  to  allow  their  people  to  be  employed  for  a  longer  period 
than  8  hours  a  day,  and  Gladstone  indicated  that  he  favored  it  in 
England." 

(1901,  July  11)  G.  W.  Russell,  moving  the  second  reading  of  his 
8-hour  Bill :  "Eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  is  universally  accepted  in 
theory.  So  far  as  the  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court  are  concerned 
and  as  regards  our  factories,  mines,  and  so  on,  the  principle  is 
universally  admitted.  In  fact  the  Arbitration  Court  has  recently  been 
fixing  even  the  less  period  of  44  hours  per  week,  in  order  that  the 
workers  may  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one 
day,  and  may  also  have  the  benefit  of  a  half  holiday.    .    ,    . 

"But  while  the  8-hour  day  is  accepted  in  theory,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  cases  where  it  is  not  carried  out,  and  this  Bill  is  intended 
in  the  first  place  to  lay  down  the  broad  principle  that  8  hours  shall  be  a 
day's  work,  and  in  the  second  place  to  deal  with  those  cases  where 
an  8-hour  day  is  not  practicable,  .  .  .  Clause  2  provides  that  8 
hours  shall  be  a  day's  work,  but  the  hours  may,  by  agreement,  be  more 
or  less  on  particular  days,  subject  to  the  maximum  fixed  per  week — 
48  hours,  except  for  employees  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and 
domestic  servanis,  who  shall  not  work  over  12  hours  in  any  one  day, 

including  meal  hours State  employees  are  within  the  8-hour 

rule.  .  .  .  Now  as  10  overtime.  Personally  as  an  employer  I  do 
not  believe  in  overtime.  Neither  do  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  the 
employment  of  men  will  ever  think  it  is  desirable  that  any  man 
should  be  worked  longer  than  8  hours  a  day.  If  you  are  working  men 
for  a  longer  period  than  8  hours  a  day  they  do  not  give  you  as  full 
value  for  your  money  as  if  Ihey  were  working  no  more  than  8 
hours.  .  .  .  But  there  are  some  industries  in  which  circumstances 
require  longer  hours,  and  in  such  cases  overtime  is  to  be  paid 
for  at  i^." 

McGuire:  "The  Bill  will  ruin  the  Dairy  industry." 

Premier  Seddon:  "The  Government  supports  this  Bill.  We  will 
do  all  we  can  to  as.sist  the  Honorable  Member  in  getting  the  bill 
through,  and  if  he  fails,  I  shall  take  up  the  measure  and  go  on  with  it. 
It  does  not  mailer  to  the  Government  that  it  lias  been  introdviced  by  a 
private  member.  If  a  measure  is  for  the  good  of  Ihe  people,  it  does 
not  matter  lo  the  Government  how  or  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced. .  .  .  There  are  certain  occupations  to  which  il  cannot  he 
applied,  but  why  on  earth,  because  a  difficulty  exists,  should  you  still 
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o  keep  thousands  of  others,  to  whoin  it  can  be  applied,  without 
the  benefit  of  it?" 

(Other  members) :  "There  were  attempts  in  this  House  16  or  18 
years  ago  to  bring  about  an  all-round  &-hour  day,  but  it  was  found 
impossible.    Can't  be  done  with  country  labor.    .    .    .    Domestics  are 

masters  of  the  situation  anyway Eight  hours  is  ruinous  to 

harvesting,  shearing  sheep,  dairy  business,  etc.  .  .  .  We  ought  to 
protect  the  children  of  the  dairy  farmers  from  getting  up  at  four  o'clock. 
GiuDtry  children  are  roused  out  of  bed  too  early  and  work  too  long. 
But  the  country  members  won't  support  the  Bill.  .  .  .  Thompson 
(country  member) :  I  will  support  the  Bill.  I  have  never  in  my  district 
known  a  man  to  work  for  more  than  8  hours,  and  I  have  never  asked 
a  man  myself  to  work  for  a  longer  period.  For  people  engaged  in 
dairying,  farming,  or  other  pastoral  pursuits,  8  hours  a  day  is  long 
enough  to  work.  It  is  unfair  that  a  small  settler,  his  wife,  or  his  family 
iihould  have  to  work  15  or  16  hours  a  day  for  a  living.  Let  those  who 
live  in  the  citits  and  get  high  wages,  pay  fair  prices  for  produce  and 
give  the  farmers  shorter  hours.  The  farmers  are  forming  a  union  to 
get  justice  in  this  matter.  The  people  who  have  gone  on  the  land,  and 
have  been  clearing  away  bush  (forest)  are  not  going  to  work  16  hours 
a  day  for  a  bare  living,  while  the  workers  in  the  towns  work  8  hours, 
draw  high  wages,  and  enjoy  themselves." 

(Several  members)  :  "Kight  hours  should  not  apply  to  dairying  or 
agriculture."  McKenzie :  "The  people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
must  work  out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  way."  Graham; 
"Every  one  who  has  spoken  has  approved  the  8-hour  principle,  but 
hardly  any  one  fully  approves  the  bill."  The  Trades  Council  of  Christ- 
church  waited  on  the  Premier  and  exacted  a  pledge  that  an  8-hour 
bill  would  be  introduced.  Within  the  last  month  or  two  the  hours  in 
fjonr  mills  have  been  lowered  by  the  Arbitration  Court  from  12  to  8  per 
day.  .  .  .  There  is  power  under  the  Arbitration  Act  to  settle  the 
whole  thing." 

The  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  25  lo  17.  In  com- 
mittee, on  motion  of  G.  W.  Russell,  employees  of  farms,  runs,  or  sheep 
stations  were  put  in  the  exception  clause  with  domestics.  But  the  Bill 
did  not  become  law  even  with  this  amendment. 

(N.  Z.    HanasM,  Vols.  S4,  lie.  IIT,  UK.) 
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TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THE  CONSPIRACY  LAWS. 

Among  the  laws  inherited  by  the  Colony  from  England  were 
the  common  law  rules  about  conspiracy  and  restraint  of  trade, 
and  several  labor  statutes  of  astonishing  severity  which  were 
not  definitely  repealed  till  the  year  1894.  Let  us  glance  first 
at  these  statutes. 

The  English  Act  of  1562  (5  Eliz.  c.  4.)  contained  among 
other  things  the  following  provisions : 

"Be  it  further  enacted  that  all  artificers  and  laborers  being  hired 
by  wages  by  the  day  or  week,  shall,  betwixt  the  midst  of  March  and 
September,  be  and  continue  at  work  at  or  before  s  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  continue  at  work  and  not  depart  therefrom  until  betwixt 
7  and  8  of  the  clock  at  night,  exc(>pt  it  l>e  in  the  time  of  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  drinking,  the  whicli  times  at  the  most  Eliall  not  exceed 
above  sYi  hours  in  a  day ;  that  is  tQ  say  at  every  drinking  ^  hour, 
for  his  dinner  one  hour,  and  for  his  sleep,  when  he  is  allowed  to  sleep, 
the  which  is  from  the  midst  of  May  to  the  midst  of  August,  '/i  hour  at 
the  niost,  and  at  breakfast  Y^  hour.  (2)  And  all  the  artificers  and 
laborers  betwixt  the  midst  of  September  and  the  midst  of  March  shall 
be  and  continue  at  work  from  the  Spring  of  the  day  in  the  morning 
until  the  night  of  the  same  day,  except  it  be  in  times  afore  appointed 
for  breakfast  and  dinner." 

Wages  of  all  servants,  laborers  and  artificers  were  fixed  once  each 
year  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  sherifT,  and  proclaimed  throughout  the 
district.  Punishment  was  provided  for  those  who  gave  more  wages 
than  the  rates  proclaimed,  and  for  the  worker  who  took  more. 

Sections  35-36  of  the  statute  provide  that  if  a  householder  having 
and  using  'A  a  plowland  at  least  in  tillage,  shall  require  any  person 
under  the  age  of  21  years  to  be  an  apprentice  and  to  serve  in  hus- 
bandry or  any  other  art  or  science,  and  he  refuses,  he  can  be  cited 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  compelled  to  serve  7  years. 

The  English  statute  of  1725  (12  Geo.  I.  c,  34)  to  prevent 
tinlawful  combinations  of  workmen  employed  in  the  woolen 
manufactories  declared  that : 

"Whereas,  great  numbers  of  weavers  and  others  have  lately  formed 
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themselves  into  unlawful  clubs  and  societies  and  have  presumed, 
contrary  to  law,  to  enter  into  combinations  and  make  by-laws  and  orders 
by  which  they  pretend  to  regulate  the  trade  and  the  prices  of  goods 
and  to  advance  their  wages  unreasonably,  and,  Whereas,  such  persons 
so  unlawfully  assembling  and  associating  themselves  have  committed 
violence  and  outrages  on  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  by  force 
protected  themselves  and  their  wicked  accomplices  against  law  and 
justice;  Be  it  enacted  that  all  contracts,  covenants  or  agreements,  and 
ail  by-laws,  ordinances,  rules  or  orders  in  such  unlawful  societies 
heretofore  made  or  hereafter  to  be  formed  for  regulating  prices, 
advancing  wages,  lessening  hours,  etc.,  shall  be  illegal,  null  and  void. 
Anyone  acting  contrary  to  this  law  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment." 

The  English  Act  of  1825  {6  Geo.  IV,  c.  129)  says: 

"Whereas,  such  combinations  (trade  unions)  are  injurious  to  trade 
and  commerce,  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, and  especially 
prejudicial  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  them;  therefore,  Be  it  enacted 
that  no  association  of  workmen  shall  by  violence  or  threats  or  intimida- 
tion or  molesting  or  in  any  way  obstructing  another,  force  or  endeavor 
to  force  an  employer  to  alter  wages,  hours,  or  rules,  or  mode  of  carrying 
on  his  business,  or  lo  keep  anyone  from  working  for  him  or  to  get 
anyone  to  join  the  society  or  club,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  of 
the  members,  with  or  without  hard  labor."  Workmen  might,  however, 
under  the  law,  meet  to  consult  on  the  wages  and  hours  to  be  demanded 
of  their  employers. 

These  three  statutes,  tho  practically  dead,  remained  a  part 
of  the  law  of  New  Zealand  till  1894. 

Ill  addition  to  specific  statutory  prohibitions,  trade  unions 
were  illegal  under  the  common  law  as  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  the  common  law  rules  regarding  criminal  con- 
spiracy made  it  a  punishable  offence  for  men  to  combine  to 
refuse  to  work  for  any  particular  person  or  do  any  other  act 
to  obstruct  his  business,  aitho  such  act  might  not  be  criminal 
when  done  by  a  single  person  not  acting  in  concert  with  others. 
An  agreement  between  employees  to  leave  the  service  if  the 
master  did  not  comply  with  some  demand  was  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  molest  and  obstruct  the  employer,  tho  it  was  not 
criminal  for  any  one  man  to  leave  if  his  demands  were  not 
satisfied.  A  combination  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  the  goods 
of  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  was  criminal,  tho  any  one 
person  could  refuse  to  buy  such  goods  and  try  to  persuade 
others  to  do  the  same.  The  "boycott"  as  such  a  combination  is 
called  is  a  "means  of  intimidation"  within  the  conspiracy 
law.  Gas  stokers  on  strike  in  Tjandon  in  1872  were  convicted 
of  criminal  conspiracy  to  molest  and  control  the  company.    "If 
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you  think,"  said  the  jutlge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  "that 
there  was  an  agreement  between  the  defendants  to  interfere 
with  the  masters  by  molesting  them  so  as  to  control  their  will, 
and  if  you  think  that  that  molestation  was  such  as  would  be 
likely  in  the  minds  of  men  of  ordinary  nerve  to  deter  them 
from  carrying  on  their  business  according  to  their  will,  then 
that  is  illegal  conspiracy." 
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In  1871  England  enacted  that  trade  unions  should  not  be 
deemed  unlawful  simply  because  they  were  in  restraint  of 
trade;  and  New  Zealand  followed  with  a  similar  enactment 
in  1878. 

In  1875  the  English  Parliament  modified  the  old  Conspiracy 
Law,  and  in  1894  New  Zealand  enacted  a  law  called  the  Con- 
spiracy I^w  Amendment  Act,  which  swept  away  practically 
all  the  old  restrictions  on  trade  unions,  supplementing  the  act 
of  1878  (which  released  combinations  of  workingmen  from 
the  charge  of  illegality  as  in  restraint  of  trade)  by  repealing 
the  statutes  of  1 562-1725-1825,  cited  above,  abolishing  all  the 
old  discriminations  absorbed  from  the  English  law  against 
organized  labor,  and  legalizing  any  combination  in  furtherance 
of  a  trade  dispute,  provided  no  act  is  committed  by  the  associa- 
tion that  would  be  unlawful  if  done  by  one  person;'  with  an 
exception,  however,  as  in  ihe  EnglisJi  Act  of  1875  in  relation 
to  persons  employed  by  a  city  or  town  or  any  local  authority 
or  by  any  company  or  contractor  who  by  statute  or  contract  is 
under  obligation  to  supply  any  city,  town  or  place  or  any  part 
thereof  with  gas,  electric  light  or  water.  If  such  employees 
combine  or  agree  to  leave  without  due  notice  (14  days),  when 
the  effect  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  that  the  people 
would  be  for  any  time  deprived  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent 
of  their  supply  of  gas,  electric  light  or  water,  the  employees  so 
combining  are  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  with  or  without 
labor. 
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Chaptee  r>6. 
OTHER  LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

A  FAMILY  OP  WAGE  LAWS.      HIGH  PAY  AND  EXCELLENT  CONDI- 
TIONS.    CONSUL  Connolly's  remarks. 

Some  of  the  most  important  laws  and  institutions  affecting 
labor  interests  are  still  to  be  discussed.  Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, old  age  pensions,  and  cooperative  construction  of  public 
works,  three  of  the  most  astonishing  achievements  of  the  Lib- 
eral years,  will  be  dealt  with  in  separate  chapters  of  their  own. 
The  direct  management  of  railways  (1894)  which  was  largely 
a  labor  measure,  and  the  Compensation  Act  (1900),  the  most 
vigorous  employers'  liability  act  in  existence,  will  also  be  de- 
scribed in  future  chapters.  There  are  many  interesting  points 
in  the  thirty  odd  "labor  laws"  of  New  Zealand  that  cannot  be 
noted  in  this  brief  review,  but  there  is  a  family  of  statutes 
relating  to  wages  which  may  well  receive  some  attention  here. 

The  group  consists  of  the  Truck  Act,  1891,  the  Mining  Act,  1891. 
the  Contractors'  and  Workingmen's  Lien  Act,  189a,  the  Workingmen's 
Wages  Act.  1893,  the  Bankruptcy  laws,  1892  and  1893,  the  Shipping 
and  Seamen's  Acts  l8g4  and  1896,  the  Wages  Attachment  Act  of  1895, 
and  the  Public  Contracts  Act  of  I900,^lhe  employment  of  Girls  and 
Boys  Without  Pay  Prevention  Act,  the  Wages  Protection  Act,  the 
Railway  Acts,  and  the  Arbitration  law,  which  also  relate  to  wages,  are 
treated  elsewhere.  The  titles  o£  some  of  these  laws  look  as  tho  they 
referred  only  to  workmen,  but,  in  fact,  they  protect  the  wages  of  work- 
people, applying  to  women  as  well  as  men,  and  to  youths  and  girls 
under  age. 

THE  TRUCK  ACT,   189I, 

Before  the  Liberal  Ministry  came  into  power,  workingmen 
in  mines  and  mills  had  suffered  much  through  the  practise  of 
paying  their  wages  in  goods  instead  of  money.  In  this  way 
the  employer  made  two  profits:  the  first  upon  the  labor  of  his 
men,  the  second  upon  their  purchases:  and  if,  in  dealing  with 
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the  store,  a  debt  grew  up  through  buying  on  credit,  the  em- 
ployer obtained  a  very  annoying  hold  upon  the  worker.  The 
same  practise  prevails  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country.  Even 
as  we  write,  a  vigorous  complaint  is  made  in  one  of  the  New 
York  papers,  that  in  the  mill  and  mining  districts  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  men  do  not  get  paid  in  cash, 
but  are  given  books  of  credit  and  must  trade  out  their  wages 
at  the  store  belonging  to  the  company  that  employs  them. 

The  Liberal  Government  of  New  Zealand  stopped  this  abuse 
■  at  once  by  the  Truck  Act  of  1891,  providing  that  wages  must 
be  paid  in  cash  and  not  in  goods.'  When  an  employer  has 
agreed  to  pay  a  certain  wage,  he  must  pay  it  in  full,  in  cash, 
promptly,  and  without  any  sort  of  stipulation,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, as  to  how,  when,  or  where  it  ts  to  be  spent 

With  a  few  necessary  exceptions,  an  employer  who,  himself,  or 
through  an  agent,  partner  or  servant,  sells  goods  to  a  workman  in  his 
employ,  cannot  recover  their  price,  nor  set  It  off  against  any  wages 
he  may  owe  the  workman.  In  ordinary  industry  the  law  shuts  out 
nearly  every  sort  of  payment  from  the  workers  to  their  employer.  He 
may,  however,  recover  house  rent,  and  pay  for  meals  given  under  his 
own  roof,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  and  forage. 

Landlords  may  equip  men  contracting  with  them  to  fell  timber, 
supplying  each  man  with  tools  and  outfit  up  to  two  months'  wages  to 
enable  him  to  begin  work.  Seamen,  farm  hands,  and  men  at  work  in 
sheep  and  cattle  runs,  are  left  outside  the  Truck  Act.  In  many  pastoral 
tracts,  if  the  employer  were  not  permitted  to  supply  goods,  the  men 
might  have  to  walk  or  ride  many  miles  to  get  a  pair  of  boots  or  a 
shirt,  and  on  shipboard  the  severance  from  ordinary  markets  Is  still 
more  pronounced. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  contractors — one  or  two  of  whom  had 
greatly  abused  the  truck  system — are  strictly  forbidden  to  provide  work- 
people with  any  supplies  whatever.  Even  the  small  latitude  allowed  to 
ordinary  etnployers  is  denied  to  them. 

LIENS  FOR  WAGES,  AC. 
The  lien  for  wages,  or  right  to  claim  pay  from  the  land, 
buildings,  or  property  of  the  employer,  or  the  owner  on  whose 
premises  the  work  was  done,  and  provisions  for  weekly  pay- 
ment and  preference  in  insolvency,  are  important  to  workers, 
but  of  less  novehy  than  most  of  New  Zealand's  labor  laws  be- 
cause more  fully  adopted  in  other  lands. 
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By  the  act  of  i8gi,  dealing  with  Kold-mining,  a  lien  for  unpaid  'wages 
is  given  to  working  miners.  When  wages  are  7  days  overdue  they 
may  register  a  lien  against  the  mine,  and  are  "deemed  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  claim," 

Under  the  Contractors'  and  Workmen's  Lien  Act  (i8(>z)'  contractors' 
laborers,  engaged  on  buildings  or  works  of  construction,  if  their  viaget 
are  not  paid,  can  register  a  lien  against  the  land  and  property  on  which 
they  are  employed.  The  owner  must  then  see  that  the  men  are  paid 
or  his  property  is  liable.  On  completion  of  the  contract  the  property 
owner  must  ascertain  that  the  contractor  has  paid  his  men,  or  must 
hold  back  a  quarter  of  the  contract  money  for  a  month  to  give  the 
workmen  a  chance  to  attach  it.  Such  laws  are  very  beneficial  to  work- ' 
ingmen,  but  rather  discouraging  to  a  certain  sort  of  contractors,  who 
used  to  take  contracts  at  cut-rates,  depending  for  their  profit  on 
flight, — carrying  off  the  contract  money  and  leaving  exasperated  workers 
and  merchants  without  their  pay. 

Under  the  Workmen's  Wages  Act  (1893)  any  manual  worker  may 
claim  to  be  paid  weekly — wages  are  payable  weekly  unless  there  is  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary.  And  any  contractor's  workmen  whose 
week's  wages  are  a  day  in  arrears,  may  serve  notice  on  the  contractor's 
employer  and  stop  him  from  paying  any  further  conlract  money  to  the 
dilatory  contractor.*  In  other  words,  the  workman  can  attach  the 
contract  money;  his  wages  are  a  first  charge  upon  it. 

In  case  of  bankruptcy  workmen  have  a  preference  over  other 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  to  the  extent  of  $250  for  work  done 
during  the  two  months  before  the  bankruptcy.  And  clerks  are  given 
a  preference  for  unpaid  salary  due  for  services  during  the  four  months 
preceding  the  breakdown. 

NON-ATTACHABLE   WAGES. 

The  attachment  of  wages  below  $10  a  week  is  forbidden  by 
the  Wages  Attachment  Act  of  1895.  A  New  Zealand  work- 
man's wages  can  only  be  attached  for  debt  when  he  gets  more 
than  $10  a  week.  In  such  case  the  excess  above  $10  a  week 
may  be  attached.* 

FUI.I.  WAGES. 

Shipowners,  foreign  or  domestic,  who  engage  in  the  New 
Zealand  coast  trade  must  pay  any  seaman  they  hire  in  the 
Colony,  the  full  rate  of  wages  current  on  the  coast  at  the  time. 


:  Followed  by  Went  A 

•Followed  bT  WMt  Australia  Id  18flB.  witb  tbe  provliio,  howpT^r,  that  tfar 
flrst  cbar^  Bball  not  eic^d  fSO  for  each  workniaii. 

*  Id  tbU  ca«e  thfre  is  an  Engltsb  preceflent  tbat  gxra  lipvond  the  N»w 
Zealand  law.  Victoria  pnssed  a  similar  act  wltb  tbe  saine  $l<)  limit  In  18RB. 
and  Sautb  AuBtralla  the  aame  ;ear  followed  tb«  Engtiab  law  b^  exemptlna  oil 
wage*  and  clerks'  lalarln  from  attarbneDt, 
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The  wages  must  be  paid  the  hrst  week  of  each  month,  or  as 
soon  after  as  the  ship  comes  into  port.  And  if  the  payment 
is  made  in  foreign  money,  the  men  must  be  given  also  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  exchange. 

The  Public  Contracts  Act  of  1900  provides  that  wages  paid 
by  any  public  contractor  must  not  be  less  than  the  ruling  wages 
in  the  locality,  nor  less  than  those  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. 

The  wages  of  common  labor  are  very  high  absolutely,*  and 
relatively  to  the  salaries  of  foremen  and  managers,  they  leave 
America  and  Europe  out  of  sight  behind  them.  Most  of  the 
workers  have  always  been  better  off  than  their  fellows  in  the 
old  world.  The  new  soil,  the  fine  climate,  the  absence  of 
overgrown  cities  and  the  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
thoro  education  of  all  classes  of  children,  have  given  the  work- 
ing people  a  great  advantage  from  the  early  years,  and  in 
recent  times  the  trade  unions  and  the  Liberal  laws  together 
have  lifted  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  above  that 
attained  in  any  other  country,  and  far  above  the  general  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Europe  or  the  United  States;  only  the 
most  advanced  slates  of  Australia  that  have  followed  New 
Zealand's  lead  in  many  respects  can  claim  to  have  made  any 
near  approach  to  New  Zealand's  labor  progress. 

In  this  connection  the  following  passages  are  of  interest. 
Speaking  of  the  New  Zealand  laborer,  Edward  Reeves  says: 
"The  old  world  terror  of  absolute  penury  is  imknown  to  him. 
If  there  be  no  room  for  him  in  any  trade  or  job,  he  goes  on  the 
land,  to  the  Kauri  gumficlds,  to  the  bush  section,  which  the 
(iovcmment  will  partially  clear  for  him,  to  the  State  sawmill 
in  the  almost  inexhaustible  forest.  He  cannot  starve."  And 
he  has  a  powerful  and  impartial  court  to  protect  him  from 
injustice  or  oppression,  and  a  sympathetic  and  prc^ressive 
(k>vernment  full  of  the  representatives  of  the  working-people 
— small  farmers,  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  laborers — to  devise 
new  means  for  the  improvement  of  his  condition,  and  help 
him  to  help  himself  to  comfort,  culture,  and  fortune. 

Writing  of  what  New  Zealand  has  done  for  the  working 
classes,  the  United  States  Consul  to  New  Zealand  says :  "The 
lan<l  laws  of  this  country  are  unique,  having  no  parallel  in  the 

<Sh  Appmdii.  riTllluUoo  Tablfs. 
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modern  world  that  I  am  aware  of.  .  .  .  The  poor,  the  work- 
ingmati  and  the  struggling  small  farmer  and  mechanic,  arc 
relieved  from  the  burdens  of  taxation  as  much  as  possible. 
.  .  .  The  hours  of  labor  are  shortened  to  8  per  day,  and  to 
the  constant  worker  is  ^ven  a  half  holiday  in  every  week, 
besides  at  least  six  full  holidays  in  the  year,  under  full  pay; 
thus  affording  him  more  time  for  rest,  recreation,  and  intel- 
lectual development  than  is  enjoyed  by  his  fellow -workers  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  a  general  diffusion  of 
wealth,  no  great  poverty,  and  not  a  single  millionaire  as  far 
as  I  know.  .  .  The  men  who  have  inaugurated  these  honest 
Christian  reforms  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  universal  welfare,  to  resist  the  aggression  of  the  strong, 
and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  meek  and  lowly.  You  may 
call  these  principles  by  any  name  you  choose,  but  the  facts 
are  as  herein  related.  .  .  The  people  of  New  Zealand  are 
blessed  beyond  all  others."' 


■RsTlew  of  Reviews,  "The  TollerH'  Paradise,  or  What  New  Zealand  Id 
Doing  lor  LatHjr,"  Vol.  13,  18&8,  pp.  81,  S2,  See  atso  WeatmlDster  KeTlew. 
144,  p.  633. 
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The  post  and  telegraph  and  railway  men  and  other  employees 
i>f  the  Government  have  Appeal  Boards  before  which  they 
may  bring  for  decision  any  question  that  arises  betwt.'en  them 
and  the  management  of  the  department.  Each  Board  has  three 
judges:  one  representing  the  public,  one  chosen  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  department,'  and  the  third  by  the  management 
of  the  department.  For  example,  the  railway  employees  have 
two  Appeal  Boards :  tme  for  the  North  Island  and  another  for 
the  Middle  Island.  On  each  Board  there  Is  one  judge  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  one  elected  by  the  officers  of  the  railways  of 
that  Island,  and  one  elected  by  the  employees  of  those  roads. 
Any  man  who  is  dismissed,  suspended,  fined,  reduced  in  rank 
or  pay,  or  who  is  in  any  way  "a^rieved  with  any  decision 
of  his  superior  officer"  has  an  appeal.  In  case  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $io  the  appeal  hes  to  the  Minister;  in  other  cases 
it  is  to  the  Appeal  Board.  No  lawyers  are  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  trial  of  cases  before  the  Appeal  Boards.  The  men  or 
the  managers  may  appear  for  themselves,  or  by  any  reputable 
person,  but  not  by  attorney. 

The  association  of  railway  men  may  also  share  in  choos- 
ing a  labor  judge  for  the  general  Arbitration  Court,  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  industrial  disputes  throughout  the  Colony. 
And  if  at  any  time  the  men  cannot  agree  with  the  Minister, 
they  may  bring  their  case  before  the  Arbitration  Court  if  they 
wish.  So  they  have  three  methods  for  the  settlement  of 
grievances:  First,  appeal  to  the  Minister  and  conciliation  with 
ihe  management;  Second,  appeal  to  the  Appeal  Board;  and 
Third,  appeal  to  the  Arbitration  Court. 

Before  this    system  of    conciliation    and    arbitration   was 

-  ■  roit  aad  Tel«grapb  Act,  1894.     OOTemment  Ranwnj  Act»,  18M,  18M, 
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adopted  there  was  considerable  friction  and  difficulty  between 
the  railway  management  and  the  men,  especially  in  1890  under 
the  Railway  Commissioners  arbitrary  rule;  but  the  relations 
between  the  railway  management  and  employees  have  been 
smooth  and  satisfactory  since  the  Appeal  Boards  were  estab- 
lished. 

TL'IH.IC    SCHOOL   TEACHliRS  ORGANIZED   AND   INCORPORATED    AND 
COURTS  OF  APPEAL  ESTABLISHED. 

Any  ten  or  more  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  any  educa- 
tional district,  may  associate  and  register  with  the  assent  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  and  thereby  become  incorporated 
under  the  Act  of  October  31,  1895.  In  each  district  a  Court  of 
Appeal  is  established  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  of  the 
teachers  against  dismissal  or  suspension.  Each  Court  con- 
sists of  three  judges:  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  Minister, 
a  person  chosen  by  the  teachers'  society  in  the  district,  and 
another  selected  by  the  Hoard  of  Education  that  orders  the 
dismissal  or  suspension  in  question.  The  Court  decides  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case  and  may  waive  any  technical  error  or 
defect  in  the  proceedings. 

The  teachers  of  New  Zealand  are  no  longer  subject  to  the 
whim  of  a  school  board  or  committeeman.  Their  rights  are 
protected  by  a  pubhc  hearing  and  the  processes  of  judicial 
procedure  and  decision. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION 
On  Demand 

Of  ElTlIKR   DiSI'LTANT    IN   AN    INDUSTRIAL  Di^■FICULTY, 

The  Administration  of  Justice  in  Labor  Disputes. 

JimiciAi,  DEcrsioN   in   Pi^ce  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

Abolition  oF  Industrial  War. 

New  Zealand  is  the  land  of  industrial  peace ;  the  first  country 
to  abolish  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  establish  judicial  decision 
of  labor  difficulties  in  place  of  the  primitive  method  of  settle- 
ment by  battle.  The  same  prolific  year  ('94)  that  did  so  much 
for  the  nationalization  of  land  and  credit  through  its  resump- 
tion and  banking  laws,  accomplished  also  the  jndicialization  of 
lalwr  disputes.  And  of  all  New  Zealand's  far-famed  achieve- 
luents  this  is  the  most  interesting  and  important — a  law  that 
i-nablcs  either  party  to  an  industrial  difficulty  to  bring  the 
matter  into  court  and  have  it  decided  by  an  award  with  the 
binding  force  of  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court — a  law  that 
has  put  an  end  to  the  battles  of  capital  and  organized  labor  and 
given  the  Colony  unbroken  industrial  peace  for  the  whole 
eight  years  since  the  Act  went  into  effect. 

The  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  law  provides  that 
in  any  industrial  dispute  between  organized  labor  and  any  em- 
ployer or  employers,  either  disputant  may  demand  a  settlement 
by  arbitration  in  place  of  conflict.  In  other  words  either  party 
to  such  dispute  may  call  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
ilie  case,  just  as  either  party  to  any  other  sort  of  dispute  may 
summon  the  opposing  party  before  a  tribunal  for  judicial  de- 
cision on  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  mandatory  arbitration, 
or  artntration  on  demand,  which  means  simply  the  adminis- 
tration oi  justice  extended  to  labor  disputes. 

The  system  rests  upon  two  broad  facts:  (i)  That  decision 
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by  reason  is  better  than  decision  by  force;  and  (2)  That  there 
are  three  parties  in  interest  in  every  industrial  trouble,  labor, 
capital,  and  the  public;  and  as  the  public  always  wants  arbi- 
tration, if  either  of  the  other  parties  desires  it  also  there  is  a 
majority  of  2  to  i  in  favor  of  peaceful  settlement.' 

THE   METHOD. 

I^cal  boards  of  conciliation  were  instituted  with  4  to  6  mem- 
bers, half  of  them  chosen  by  organized  labor  and  half  by 
organized  capital ;  with  appeal  to  a  Central  Court  of  Arbitra- 
lion  of  three  members,  one  judge  elected  by  the  labor  unions, 
another  by  unions  of  employers,  and  the  third  (who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court,  and  must  be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court) 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  also  fills  all  vacancies  if  work- 
ers or  employers  fail  to  elect.  Wherever  the  workers  in  any 
trade  are  legally  organized  (any  5  can  fonn  a  imion  and 
register  without  cost)  the  law  takes  effect. 

Any  legal  labor-union  (a  union  registered  under  the  trade- 
union  act,  or  the  Arbitration  Act,  or  both),  and  any  employer  or 
organization  of  employers  may  sue  and  be  sued  under  the  Act, 
but  only  organizations  registered  under  the  Arbitration  Act 
can  take  part  in  electing  the  members  of  the  conciliation  boards 
and  the  judges,  and  either  party  to  an  industrial  dispute,  em- 
ployer or  labor-union,  may  begin  proceedings  under  the  act, 
after  which  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout  be- 
comes unlawful,  and  the  business  must  continue  on  the  old 


>  This  <B  the  tuDdBmentHl  iHstinctlan  between  aiandati 
mill  wb>t  1h  called  "voluntary  arbltratloD."  Tbe  latliT  requires  asaenl  of 
iKith  illeputsntH.  which  meana  unanlniDiiB  runepot  nf  ell  tlirep  psrtlei  fn  ID- 
tereit :  labor,  capital,  and  the  public.  Dissent  of  one  part;  maj  prereDt 
volantar;  arbitration,  which  la,  therefore,  subject  to  blockade  bj  a  mlnorltj, 
wberetu  mandator;  arbitration  gcta  upon  the  will  of  tbe  majorltf. 

The  New  Zealand  system,  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  mandator; 
arbUratlon  or  arbltmtlon  on  demand,  la  uaiiall;  termed  "compulsor;  arbl- 
tratlM)."  That  name  la  Hmblfcuous  and  iDrelldCoiia.  It  la  true  tbat  aa  In 
all  regalatlve  taws  theie  la  nn  element  of  compulalnn  In  the  ayatem.  alnce 
either  disputant  ma;  compel  the  other  to  arbitrate — but  It  1«  not  oom- 
|,ul»ory  in  the  full  eenne  ordinarily  carried  by  that  word— It  la  not  obll- 
Rator;  upon  tbe  parClea.  If  neither  denirea  to  arbitrate,  the  law  doea  Dot 
require  It.  There  la  no  more  cnmpolBlun  In  It  Ihan  In  anv  nlher  cane  of  Ihe 
■dmlnlatratlon  of  civil  Juatlce  through  tbe  judicial  machlDer;  of  tbe  State. 

Ihe  other  Into  court  and  have  the  matter  determined  by  Judicial  derlaton. 
and  we  call  that  the  "admlnlBtratlon  of  justice:"  bnt  If  oue  party  to  ■ 
labor  dispute  is  allowed  to  cite  (he  other  luto  rourt  i(  la  called  "compulaory 
■  "  t  as  the  "judicial  decision 
juBtlce  in  labor  diaputee," 
tlon  on  demand"  of  either 
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terms  till  the  case  is  settled.  If  a  strike  or  lockout  has  already 
begun  before  application  for  a  hearing,  it  must  stop,  and  men 
discharged  because  of  the  difficulty  or  their  union  activities 
must  be  reinstated.  All  concerned:  employers,  corporations, 
and  trade-unions,  can  be  siunmoned ;  the  whole  trade  in  the  dis- 
trict can  be  brought  into  Court,  and  the  decision  may  be  made 
binding  on  all  employers  and  all  workers,  union  or  non-union, 
in  the  industrial  district  (or  even  throughout  the  Colony  since 
1900),  and  may  be  enforced  by  process  against  the  person  or 
property  of  a  delinquent  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of 
one  of  our  courts  of  last  resort.  After  the  award  the  law  does 
not  compel  the  employer  to  keep  on  doing  business,  or  the 
employees  to  keep  on  working,  but  if  they  do  keep  on  working 
and  doing  business  in  that  trade,  it  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  terms  of  the  decision.  And  the  stoppage,  if  one  should 
occur,  must  be  bona  fide — anything  in  the  nature  of  a  strike 
or  lockout  to  escape  the  award  would  be  instantly  checked  by 
the  Court.  If  the  workers  of  any  trade  remained  without 
legal  organization,  they  could  still  strike;  or  if  they  disbanded 
their  registered  unions  on  due  notice  they  coidd  strike  after 
existing  proceedings  and  awards  ceased  to  have  effect,  or  for 
a  cause  not  covered  by  an  award ;  or  if  organized  labor  and 
its  employers  both  got  so  hot  that  each  was  determined  to  fight 
the  matter  to  a  finish  and  neither  would  call  the  other  into 
court,  then  also  an  old-time  strike  or  lockout  would  be  pos- 
sible. But  none  of  these  things  have  occurred.  The  broad 
facts  are  that  labor  does  not  disband  or  withdraw  its  registra- 
tions under  the  Act,  both  workers  and  employers  organize  and 
register  more  and  more  each  year,  and  strikes  and  lockouts 
have  practicall-y  ceased  to  exist — ^none  at  alt  within  the  range 
of  the  law  in  the  whole  8  years,  and  only  seven  petty  quar- 
rels among  unorganized  workmen  and  Government  employees 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Act." 
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The  workers  in  New  Zealand  know  they  can  trust  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  judge  it  selects  to  be  impartial,  and  experience 
has  shown  the  judgments  to  be  so  wise  and  fair  that  the  Court 
has  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  workers  and  the  public"  but 
of  the  great  majority  of  employers  also. 

The  original  Act  included  all  the  workers  in  factories  and 
mines,  builders,  painters,  carpenters,  butchers,  seamen,  rail- 
way men,  etc.,  but  was  held  by  the  Court  in  1899  not  to  cover 
grocer  clerks,  street-car  men,  or  Hvery-stablc  employees.  In 
i(/».  however,  an  anietiding  and  consolidating  act  was  passed 
extending  the  act  to  store  men.  clerks,  farm  laborers,  and  all 
who  work  for  wages  or  salaries  except  sfMiie  employees  of  the 
National  Goveniment,  most  of  whom  are  otherwise  provided 
for.'  At  the  same  time  the  Court  was  authorized  to  make 
awards  for  3  years  instead  of  2  as  under  the  original  law,  and 

volontirlly  agreed  to  submit  Cbe  dispute  to  BibltralluD.  and  In  olbpra  IS  ur 
16  rallwar  bandB  (In  tli«  Interregnnm)  whose  unreasimable  demands  were 
rejected,  whereupon  they  hastily  rfsumcd  worit. 

In  1901  some  brlcHlsyere  In  Auckland  aakpd  for  better  terms  and  their 
emiiloyen  atcrped,  but  set  the  time  of  ehnn^  a  month  ahead,  while  the  men, 
demanding  Ihe  advance  HC  once.  Btnick  and  stayed  out  a  fortDlght,  when 
Ibe  matter  was  compromised.  Tills  silly  trouble  arose  quite  appropriately 
on  the  nrst  o(  April  and  whb  nettled  nn  the  inth. 

These,  with  another  small  and  Rhort-llved  strike  of  unorganized  gold 
miners,  comi>r1iie  all  New  Zealand's  labor  outbreaks  from  1S9S  to  1902. 
li^ee  State  Experiments  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Vol.  2.  pp.  13D,  110.) 
Mr.  Reeves  snys  "It  was  never  Intended  that  the  act  should  apply  to  strikes 
of  unorganized  workmen.  They  were  never  likely  to  he  formidable  enough 
to  constitute  a  daager  to  the  public  welfare,  and  therefore  did  not  call  for 
State  Interference."  The  trifling  nature  of  the  outbreaks  Just  enumersled 
xupporls  this  view. 

'The  Telegraph  and  I'ostal  eluks.  Ilie  Teachera  aud  Rlalc  Railway 
■■raployees  have  speelal  -Appeal  Bnanls  of  [h^lr  own,  ISei-  <bnpter  on  Appeal 
Boards,  above.)  And  (be  railway  employees  may  appeal  to  the  Arbitration 
I'ourt  whenever  they  vote  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  Arbitration  Act.  but 
Ihey  have  notbing  lo  do  with  the  locut  conciliation  tionrds. 

In  view  of  the  special  boards  established  for  the  leading  departments, 
the  liberality  of  the  (iovernoient's  treatment  of  employees,  and  tbe  lack  of 
any  audi  natural  or  automatic  limit  or  guide  In  the  flxlnc  of  wapes  as  eilats 
In  private  Industry.  It  was  deemed -ad rl.aable  not  to  Include  Riate  depart- 
ments In  the  original  Act  (Aug.  31.  1H94}  except  Ihe  State  Railways,  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  framing  a  law  to  stop  strikes  being  to  prevent  a 
jiaralyslB  of  the  transport  of  thf  Colnuy. 

The  law  of  October  IS.  1fil)4.  almllKlilnR  the  Railway  fommlaslon,  and 
hrlnglng  tbe  railways  under  Ihe  direct  manaBement  nf  llie  (iovernment.  took 
rhem  out  ot  tbe  provislciia  of  the  Arbitration  Act  and  put  Iheni  In  llie  rlann 
lo  which  the  Act  did  not  apply.  Jlut  Ihe  ainendmonl  of  1!"iO  asoln  brought 
Ihe  State  Railways  within  Ihe  ncope  of  llie  Arhltrnilim  I.nw.  and  Hip  I'oion 
o(  railway  workers  Is  now  allowed  to  rewort  to  the  Arliliniilun  Cnurl.  All 
other  civil  sercants  are  as  yet  outside  the  Act,  ntid  the  nil. way  ni.m  do  nol 
seem  In  any  hurry  to  make  use  of  It.  heing  aalinlted  wllh  lii.'lr  special  Appeal 
Boards.  There  Is  a  strone  Ketiiimrnt  In  favor  of  lirlnwlni:  all  Coverumeut 
eniployeea  within  the  Arbitration  I.nw,  and  an  nmendmeui  wab  adopted  In 
the  House  In  moo  lo  that  effect,  hut  It  was  afterward  cut  out,  the  Law 
being  exteuded  to  tbe  railway  workein  ns  a  compruuilse. 

(For  a  late  expression  of  tbe  Preinier  In  resjicrt  lo  State  empliivccs  and 
the  Arbitration  Act.  see  debale  In  the  cliiijiter  on  Stale  Coiil  MiiicK.) 
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it  was  further  enacted  that  "even  after  its  term  had  expired 
an  award  should  continue  in  force  until  one  of  the  parties 
thereto  applied  to  tlie  Court  for  a  revision.  This  means  that 
only 'by  the  legal  dissolution  of  all  the  registered  unions  of  a 
trade,  or  the  express  fiat  of  the  Court  itself,  can  a  trade  once 
regulated  cease  to  be  regulated."  The  Court  was  empowered 
to  make  awards  binding  throughout  the  Colony  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  series  of  district  awards  as  before ;  to  hold  non-unionists 
to  obedience  to  awards  in  their  trade ;  and  to  hold  new  comers 
or  persons  entering  the  trade  after  the  award,  to  be  bound  by 
it  without  citing  them  into  court  for  a  hearing.  The  cortclu- 
.sions  of  the  conciliation  boards  were  made  binding  unless 
appeals  were  taken  to  the  Court,  instead  of  being  as  formerly 
mere  recommendations  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the  suc- 
cessful party  must  appeal  to  the  Court  unless  the  other  party 
accepted  the  board's  suggestions. 

Another  amendment  Nov.  7,  1901,  permits  either  party  to 
a  reference  to  take  the  case  straight  to  the  Court  instead  of 
threshing  it  out  first  before  the  local  board.  Some  cases  have 
since  been  taken  direct  to  the  Court,  but  a  number  of  others 
have  been  brought  in  the  old  way  before  the  boards,  which 
often  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  without  proceed- 
ings in  Court.  All  the  points  of  the  law  cannot  be  stated  in 
this  brief  review,  but  we  must  not  omit  the  referendum  amend- 
ment of  1898  requiring  that  before  a  union  initiates  arbitration 
proceedings  it  shall  be  a.scertained  by  ballot  that  a  majority  of 
its  members  wish  to  do  so. 


The  great  strike  of  i8yo,  described  in  a  former  chapter,  with 
other  lessons  in  the  disastrous  effects  of  labor  wars,  convinced 
ihe  trade-unions  and  the  public  that  some  better  method  must 
be  found  for  the  settlement  of  ilisputes  between  workers  and 
employers.  In  the  Maritime  Strike  and  in  other  conflicts  also, 
labor  had  offered  lo  arbitrate  but  capital  refused.  This  led 
some  thoughtful  men  to  take  the  position  that  if  either  of  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  desired  to  arbitrate  the  other  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  so,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  the  New  Zealand  law. 
.\s  we  have  said,  but  can  hardly  say  too  often,  there  are  really 
three  parties  in  interest  in  every  such  case:  labor,  capital,  and 
the  public;  and  the  public  always  wants  arbitration  instead  of 
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battle,  and  if  either  of  the  other  parties  desires  it  also  that  makes 
a  majority  for  peaceful  settlement. 

The  Labor  Minister,  Hon.  Wm.  Pember  Reeves,  the  famous 
author  of  the  Arbitration  Law,  was  at  first  in  favor  of  volun- 
tary arbitration;  that  is,  arbitration  at  the  desire  or  with  the 
consent  of  both  labor  and  capital.  But  a  careful  study  of  the 
results  of  this  method  showed  that  it  was  inadequate.  Every- 
where, in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Germany,  etc., 
he  found  long  records  of  destructive  and  costly  strikes  and 
lockouts,  blotted  with  violence  and  disorder,  in  spite  of  arbitra- 
tion statutes  and  industrial  courts  and  vigorous  private  efforts 
to  secure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  industrial  difficulties. 
Voluntary  arbitration  always  failed  where  it  was  most  needed. 
In  small  disputes  it  succeeded  admirably,  but  in  large  affairs 
where  one  or  both  parties  were  obstinate  or  hot  it  failed  utterly. 
If  both  parties  were  cool  and  wanted  to  be  fair,  voluntary 
arbitration  could  be  arranged.  But  if  either  party  was  angry, 
or  more  anxious  to  have  his  way  than  to  be  fair,  or  was  de- 
termined on  a  course  he  knew  a  just  and  impartial  arbitrator 
probably  would  not  sanction,  voluntary  arbitration  was  power- 
less, as  was  abundantly  shown  in  the  thousand  strikes  a  year 
in  Great  Britain,  the  home  of  the  voluntarj-  arbitration  move- 
ment, and  the  thirteen  hundred  strikes  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  with  forty  million  dollars  annual  loss  in  each  of  these 
countries  on  account  of  labor  battles. 

Mr.  Reeves  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  mandatory  arbi- 
tration. He  drafted  a  bill  in  1891.  The  trade-union  leaders  ' 
studied  it  carefully  and  then  supported  it  steadily  till  it  was 
passed.  In  1892  the  Minister  pushed  the  bill  in  Parliament. 
It  passed  the  House  that  year  and  again  in  '93,  but  was  rejected 
both  times  by  the  Senate  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition 
of  the  employing  classes  and  the  general  conservatism  and 
obstructiveness  of  the  Upper  House.  In  the  general  election 
of  1893  it  went  before  the  voters,  and  when  the  Senate  saw  the 
emphatic  endorsement  the  people  gave  the  LiheYal  Government, 
it  allowed  the  Arbitration  Bill  and  several  other  important 
measures  to  become  law. 

I 

THE   >fACllINEHY  IN    MOTION. 

The  Act  went  into  effect  Jan,  r,  1895,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  61  trade-unions,  "the  pick  and  flower  of  the  labor 
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of  the  Colony,"  had  registered  under  the  Act  prepared  to  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  fair  arbitration.*  One  employers'  asso- 
ciation had  also  registered.  Now,  in  1902,  about  250  labor- 
unions  are  registered  under  the  law  and  75  bodies  of  employers. 

The  Shoe  Case. 

The  very  first  use  of  the  law  averted  an  impending  conflict 
in  the  shoe  trade.  The  trade  had  been  in  continual  ferment 
for  many  years.  There  was  constant  antagonism  and  dissat- 
isfaction, and  some  costly  strikes  had  occurred.  In  1S91  repre- 
sentatives of  the  boot  makers'  trade-union  and  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Colony  met  in  conference,  made  an  agreement 
and  established  local  and  central  boards  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation.  Both  masters  and  men  expressed  their  complete 
satisfaction.  But  a  few  manufacturers  of  one  city — Auck- 
land— a  very  small  minority  of  the  trade,  refused  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  arrived  at.  The  result  was  an  ugly,  obstinate 
and  expensive  strike  in  Auckland.  The  stubborn  minority  won. 
The  workers'  union  was  broken  up.  The  factories  were  filled 
with  boys  and  non-union  employees.  Many  small  factories  were 
started,  and  competition  became  severe. 

These  evils  led  to  another  conference  and  agreement  in  i8g2, 
with  a  trade  board  of  arbitration  behind  it,  and  this  kept  the 
peace  for  three  years.  On  the  expiration  of  tlie  agreement  an 
effort  was  made  to  form  another,  but  a  few  manufacturers 
refused  and  set  up  a  new  harsh  schedule  of  wages,  rules,  and 
conditions,  seriously  changing  the  position  of  their  men  for 
the  worse.  The  men  refused  to  accept  the  new  conditions  and 
ordinarily  a  strike  would  have  been  the  result.  But  this  crisis 
in  the  shoe  trade  came  soon  after  the  Arbitration  Law  had  gone 
into  effect. 


•ReglalraUoQ  uadsr  the  Act  was 
Adj  tradeunlon  tho  only  regfsterpiJ  undfr  tbe  TrB(Ie-T,'Blim  Aft  could  be 
plalntlH  or  could  be  made  a  defendant  In  arbttratlon  procepdlnE»-  And  all 
cmplojerB  whether  organised  or  not  were  brought  witbln  tbe  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court,  otberwlee  the;  might  bare  defeated  the  Act  hy  rcfuBlnE  to 
iirganlze.  On  ttie  labor  side,  legal  orgaclzalioa  was  maile  tbe  bnslH  of  tbe 
law  for  seTeral  reaaona.  First,  it  placed  the  lundaraental  option  In  tbe 
workers,  for  II  they  do  not  choose  to  eatabllsb  or  maintain  Ipgal  organization 
Id  an;  trade,  they  would  be  outside  tbe  law  of  isn4.  Again  It  would  not 
do  to  allow  each  Individual  worker  to  bring  his  employer  Into  court  to  fli 
his  wages,  hours,  etc..  It  wbh  a'.BO  desired  to  encourage  organtiatlon  and  col- 
lective bargaining.  Tbe  full  prlrlleges  of  the  Act,  Including  a  abare  In  tbe 
election  of  the  conciliators  and  arbitration  Judges,  can  only  be  secured  by 
eltbec  workers  or  employers  through  organization  and  registration  uniler  the 
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The  public,  including  most  of  the  boot  manufacturers  and 
employees,  were  "sick  of  battle-field  arbitration"  and  willing  to 
try  "court-room  arbitration."  So  the  men,  with  encourage- 
ment from  many  of  the  manufacturers,  brought  suit  under  the 
new  Arbitration  Act.  The  Court  did  not  endorse  the  claim  of 
the  obstinate  minority  to  the  "right  of  free  contract"  and  "lib- 
erty to  manage  their  business  as  they  pleased,"  which  meant 
the  right  to  cut  their  workers  and  steal  away  their  neighbor's 
business  by  cruel  employment  and  cruel  competition,  regard- 
h'ss  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  of  labor  or  of  the  mass  of 
the  capital  engaged  in  the  trade.  Neither  did  the  judges  admit 
the  claim  of  the  men  that  only  union  help  should  be  employed — 
a  contention  that  had  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  fric- 
tion and  strikes  of  the  past. 

The  award  ordered  that  union  men  should  be  given  prefer- 
ence in  employment  where  equally  competent  and  ready  and 
willing  to  do  Ihe  work,'  decreed  a  48  hour  week,  with  $10  as 
ihe  least  wages  to  be  paid,  required  all  work  to  be  done  in 
tlie  shops  to  stop  sweating,  and  established  trade  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  with  full  powers  of  fixing  prices 
and  settling  disputes.  In  short  the  Arbitration  Court  did  sub- 
stantially what  the  majority  of  workers  and  manufacturers  had 
tried  to  do  and  failed  because  of  the  opposition  of  a  few  houses. 
The  court  succeeded  because  its  award  had  the  force  of  law  or 
a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  could  and  did  hold 
these  kickers  to  the  terms  laid  down,  and  so  protected  decent 
employers  against  guerrilla  competition,  and  labor  against  con- 
scienceless capital. 

One  strike  in  this  trade  had  cost  the  men  alone  $30,000.  and 
caused  the  angriest  of  feelings.'  The  arbitration  proceedings 
were  quiet  and  good  tempered,  took  only  a  dozen  men  from 
their  offices  and  work-rooms,  and  the  business  meantime  went 
on,  wages  and  profits  being  earned  as  tho  no  contest  was  in 
progress.  And  from  that  day  to  this  (1897-1902)  the  shoe 
tra<ie  of  New  Zealand  has  settled  its  difficulties  by  intelHgent 
decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  without  any  interruption  of 
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trade,  and  without  any  conflict  more  serious  than  debate — 
not  one  day's  idleness,  not  one  day  of  passi<Hi,  not  cuie  blow 
struck. 

The  men  asked  to  have  counsel,  but  the  law  does  not  allow 
counsel  unless  all  parties  consent,  and  the  manufacturers  said 
they  did  not  intend  to  be  so  represented  and  therefore  must 
deny  the  request,  so  there  were  no  lawyers  in  the  case.  At  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings  the  principal  representative  of  the 
manufacturers  said:  "First  of  all  I  should  like  to  compliment 
the  employees  on  taking  the  course  they  have  and  not  going  out 
on  strike,  which  would  have  been  deplorable.  I  hope  we  shall 
work  harmoniously  together  and  do  the  thing  which  is  just 
and  right."  At  the  close  of  the  case  the  presiding  judge  com- 
plimented both  sides  on  their  clear  and  thoro  presentation  "and 
the  good  feeling  which  had  been  shown." 

The  Seam  stresses. 
The  sewing  women  of  New  Zealand  cities,  shirt-makers  and 
tailoresses  in  factories  and  stores,  are  also  among  the  workers 
early  benefited  by  the  Arbitration  Act.  The  whole  clothing 
trade  of  the  Colony  has  been  pacified  and  developed,  protected 
against  fraud,  sweating,  and  unfair  competition,  and  rendered 
stable  and  resiiectable  from  top  to  bottom  by  judicial  control 
of  the  unscrupulous  minority. 

In  Auckland,  where  conditions  were  bad,  as  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  chapter,  a  union  was  formed  in  1892,  but  the  manu- 
facturers fought  it,  discharging  leaders  and  any  operatives 
known  to  be  active,  and  iho  public  opinion  was  with  the  work- 
ing girls  and  many  leading  citizens  tried  to  aid  them,  the 
negotiations  broke  down  and  the  trade  reverted  to  anarchy  and 
sweating.  After  the  Arbitration  Law  was  passed,  the  union 
■  was  revived,  and  a  schedule  of  wages  agreed  upon  between  it 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  eirtployers,  but  5  refused  to  agree. 
The  Auckland  Tailoresses'  Industrial  Unicm  therefore  with  the 
assent  of  the  better  class  of  employers  instituted  proceedings 
before  the  local  board  under  the  Arbitration  Act,  and  obtained 
an  increase  of  wages  averaging  15  per  cent,  tiio  the  new  wages 
were  only  $4.35  a  week  for  first-class  finishers  (of  shirts,  coats, 
pants,  etc.),  with  $3  for  the  inferior  hands,  and  $1  for  begin- 
ners in  the  first  four  months,  $1.25  the  second  four  months, 
etc.    In  stating  the  case  the  representative  of  the  union,  speak- 
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ing  in  behalf  of  the  employers  and  employed  who  had  agreed 
to  the  new  wages,  remarked:  "It  is  undoubtedly  wrong  that 
honorable  and  fair-dealing  manufacturers  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  a  fair  wage  to  their  employees  should  have  to  compete 
against  others  who  are  working  their  factories  at  a  difference 
of  over  thirty  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  their  women  workers. 
There  has  not  been  any  spirit  of  antagonism  in  this  matter. 
It  is  a  battle  really  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  to  keep  down  the  extension  of  the  sweating 
system." 

When  the  arrangement  expired  the  employers  without  liti-. 
gation  made  a  new  and  still  better  agreement  with  a  provision 
that  "employers  in  employing  labor  shall  not  discriminate 
against  ihe  union,  nor  do  anything  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
engagement  or  dismissal  of  hands  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  union,"  and  this  agreement  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  bound  both  parties 
like  a  decision  of  the  Court. 

The  sewing  women  of  the  merchant  tailor  shops  in  Welling- 
ton got  a  2  years'  award  in  September,  1898,  giving  preference 
to  unionists,  limiting  apprentices  10  i  to  4  workwomen,  stipu- 
lating that  all  work  should  be  done  in  the  employers'  shops, 
and  fixing  $7.50  as  the  minimum  weekly  wage  for  good  coat 
and  trousers  hands  (and  $6.25  as  the  lowest  for  inferior 
hands),  with  45  hours  work  per  week,  and  all  overtime  to  be 
paid  as  time  and  a  quarter,  and  piece-work  out  of  business 
hours  also  to  be  paid  25  per  cent  extra.  The  women  had  asked 
for  a  higher  wage — $9.37  for  first  class  hands,  while  the  mas- 
ters had  been  willing  to  give  only  $6. 25.  The  rates  under  the 
award  were  60  cents  to  $1.25  a  week  more  than  the  .terms 
offered  by  the  employers,  besides  the  other  benefits  of  the 
decision.  The  secretary  of  the  union  says :  "We  are  a  lot  better 
off  than  we  were." 

In  Dunedin  42  out  of  49  clothing  finns  signed  an  agreement 
with  their  employees,  but  7  refused,  and  the  women  in  1899 
appealed  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  which  gave  a  decision  similar 
to  that  just  cited  from  the  Wellington  award.  It  appeared  in 
this  case  that  the  intractable  minority  held  out  because  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  majority  would  put  an  end  to  a 
fraud  that  was  being  practised  in  their  stores.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  orders  for  clothing  to  be  made  according 
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to  measure  at  custom-made  prices,  and  then  sending  the  orders 
to  a  factory  to  be  made  up  by  factory  workers  at  factory  prices, 
instead  of  sending  the  work  to  their  own  tailors  and  taiioresses. 
The  profits  of  this  fraud  on  the  puhhc  they  put  in  their  pockets, 
or  used  the  margin  to  cut  prices  to  the  detriment  of  competitors 
who  honestly  gave  their  customers  what  they  paid  for.  The 
Court  put  a  summary  stop  to  this  cheating  of  customers,  order- 
ing that  "all  bespoke  work— all  goods  sold  as  tailor  made" 
should  be  made  as  represented  in  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
ployer. The  judge  told  the  representative  of  the  irreconcilable 
minority  that  "They  would  have  to  come  in  imder  the  same 
conditions  as  the  rest  of  the  trade,  if  they  were  going  to  con- 
tinue in  the  tailoring  business." 

In  all  these  cases  the  better  class  of  employers  helped  the 
workers  to  organize,  and  cooperated  with  them  in  bringing 
the  cases  under  the  Arbitration  Law  to  bind  the  unreasnnable 
minority. 

Many  working  girls  and  women  in  the  stores  and  shops  of 
our  cities  are  receiving  only  S3  or  $4  a  week  for  hours  that 
in  the  clothing  trade  not  infrequently  amount  to  12  or  14,  and 
even  16  a  day — and  children  are  employed  at  50  cents  a  week 
up.  If  these  workers  were  in  New  Zealand  they  could  appeal 
to  the  Arbitration  Court  anil  get  a  45  hour  week  (44  hours 
now)  with  $6  to  $8  pay  at  the  lowest,  and  children  (under  the 
recent  provision)  not  less  than  $1.25  a  week.  Honest  dealers 
would  be  protected  from  sweat-shop  competition,  the  public 
would  pay  fair  prices  for  good  work  made  under  safe  condi- 
tions, and  all  working  girls  could  afford  to  live  decent  lives. 

Othar  Cases. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  linotype  machiiios  came  in,  there 
was  a  strike  in  Chicago  that  susjiended  all  the  daily  newspapers 
in  the  city  for  several  days.  When  the  typesetting  machine 
invaded  New  Zealand  offices  the  Typographical  Union,  failing 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  ihc  employers,  took  the  matter 
into  Court  and  settled  the  difference  without  the  loss  of  a  day. 
In  Dunedin  an  agreement  was  reached  by  means  of  a  friendly 
conference  between  employers  and  employed  in  the  presence 
of  the  judges;  the  power  behind  their  wise  and  kindly  sugges- 
tions being  sufficient  to  secure  a  settlement  without  any  trial 
at  all. 
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In  the  six  weeks'  Homestead  strike  in  the  iron  works  {1892), 
brought  on  by  a  cut  in  the  wages  of  a  few  workers,  there  were 
riots,  a  two  days'  Pinkerton  battle  with  the  strikers,  many 
lives  lost,  forty  non-union  men  poisoned  at  their  meals,  much 
property  destroyed,  great  loss  in  wages  and  product,  immense 
excitement  throughout  the  country,  incalculable  intensification 
of  the  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital,  and  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  men  with  permanent  loss  of  their  places  by  many  of 
them.    That  was  an  iron  settlement  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  iron  workers  of  New  Zealand  had  a  grievance  in 
1899,  they  took  if  to  the  Arbitration  Court  and  obtained  an  im- 
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partial  hearing  and  a  just  judgment  binding  the  companies 
hard  and  fast,  without  anger  or  bloodshed  or  loss  of  property. 
In  1894  we  had  a  great  coal-miners'  strike  spreading  over 
eleven  States  and  one  Territory,  whole  counties  terror- 
ized, strikers  intrenched  in  open  insurrection,  much  property 
destroyed,  troops  powerless  to  preserve  order,  shooting,  evic- 
tion, dynamite,  assassination,  kidnapping,  torture,  pitched  bat- 
tles, many  lives  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suspension  of 
industry  and  the  incalculable  losses  of  labor,  capital,  and  the 
public.    And  now  (1902)  we  are  having  another  tremendous 
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coal  strike  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  throwing 
i5o,ocx}  men  out  of  work,  making  fuel  scarce  and  high  over  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  depriving  industries  of  the  coal  they 
need,  filling  our  beautiful  cities  with  bituminous  smoke  and 
dust,  and  causing  inconvenience  and  loss  in  their  homes  and 
business  to  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  people,  all  because  a 
few  coal  barons  refuse  to  arbitrate  the  grievances  of  the  work- 
ers, as  the  men  desire  and  offered  from  the  start  to  do. 

The  evening  after  the  first  draft  of  this  section  was  written 
the  New  York  papers  contained  the  following  account  in  letters 
three  inches  high: 

FORTIHED  CHIUP  OF  STRKEnS  COHHIOflTS  TJE  TBOOPS 

TROOPS  ORDERED  TO  SHOOT  TO  KILL 

Miners    at    Shenandoah    Startle    the    Twelfth 

Regiment  by  Throwing  up  Fortifications 

on  Top  of  the  Huge  Indian  Ridge 

Colliery  Cultn-heap  Conmiaud- 

ing  the  Militia  Camp. 

The  next  night  the  papers  said: 

SHENflNDOflfl   ROLED   BY   BAYONETS 

MARTIAL  LAW  IN  FORCE  IN  THE  REGION 
OF  THE  STRIKE. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  President  Mitchell  and  other  leaders 
of  the  mine  workers  there  have  been  many  cases  of  violence 
to  men  exercising  the  right  to  continue  at  work,  and  to  "scabs" 
coming  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers.  Coal  has  gone  up 
from. $5  to  $20  and  even  $25  a  ton,  and  is  hard  to  get  at  that. 
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The  total  losses  already  incurred  in  the  five  months  this  dis- 
astrous conflict  has  been  in  progress,  run  up  into  the  millions,' 

In  New  Zealand,  instead  of  Chicago,  Homestead,  or  Shenan- 
doah labor  wars,  there  are  quiet  and  orderly  hearings.  The 
miners  got  awards  and  agreements  binding  the  coal  companies 
in  1899,  Two  companies  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  terms 
as  to  wages,  etc.,  were  fined  by  the  Court  and  cfMnpelled  to 
come  into  line.  The  men  got  justice  without  delay  or  suspen- 
sion of  work.  The  companies  got  justice,  peace,  certainty, 
and  effective  protection.  And  the  public  suffered  no  injury — 
no  armed  conflict,  no  troops,  no  industrial  civil  war,  no  lives 
lost  or  property  destroyed,  no  mines  closed  down,  no  wages 
lost,  no  interruption  of  business,  no  bitter  feeling  between 
classes  or  individuals — only  a  summons  to  debate,  a  friendly 
discussifMi,  a  thoro  investigation,  an  order  or  agreement  with 
the  force  of  law  and  the  power  of  the  Government  behind  it, 
backed  by  enlightened  public  sentiment  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 

Conditions  may  not  be  right  at  present  in  this  country,  or 
in  many  others,  to  make  mandatory  arbitration  a  success.  The 
public  sentiment  and  confidence  in  the  Government,  especially 
among  the  working  classes,  that  have  played  so  great  a  part 
in  New  Zealand,  are  lacking  here  as  yet.  But  the  incalculable 
value  of  the  results  where  mandatory  or  majority-rule  arbitra- 
tion can  be  applied,  indicate  the  importance  of  pushing  for- 
ward the  educational  and  governmental  changes  required  to 
secure  the  needful  conditions  for  its  success." 

Neither  the  Chicago  strike,  that  blocked  the  business  of  a 
continent  and  cost  about  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  nor  the  big 
conflict  now  going  on  in  the  coa!  regions  with  150.000  men 
thrown  out  of  work  and  the  coal  supply  cut  off  from  whole 


'Throogb  tbe  wladom  and  energ;  of  PresldeDt  RoogeTelt  and  tbe  ad- 
mirable maaagetnrnt  or  Presldcac  Mitchell,  ot  the  Miners'  Union,  the  riisr 
haa  now  beea' aabmltled  to  an  Arbitration  Commlsiilon.  and  tbe  war  Is  over. 
Tbc  mble  and  rallwa;  owoera  did  not  want  lo  arbitrate,  but  rrexldent  Roose- 
velt practically  forced  them  to  do  bo.  The  people  are  very  glad  that  lip 
did :  they  beartllj  endorse  tbia  compulBory  arbitration ;  Ihey  belltFe  the 
ownen  had  no  right  to  refuee  to  arbltrale;  the  unsnlmoiiB  verdict  Is  that 
It  la  an  excellent  thing  to  refer  tbe  matter  to  Judicial  decision  Instead  ot 
combat,  and  let  tbe  men  ^o  back  to  work  In  tbe  mloea,  eamlng  their  UtIdk 
and  giving  the  people  coal. 

Nov  what  we  need  la  a  permaneat  ayntem  for  Bccompllahlng  the  same 
thing  Id  all  claases  of  Industrial  dispute.  Not  a  sporadic  reference  to  arbi- 
tration bere  and  tbere  after  a  Qve  monlha'  flKbt.  but  a  aystematlc  meaos  of 
wraring  atbltrstlon  In  all  cases  at  tbe  very  start  wltbont  aaj  llgbt  at  mil. 

*  Ree  chapter  on  fontrnsts  and  Conclusions. 
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States  full  of  people,  nor  the  violent  disorders  of  the  street 
railways  in  several  of  our  giant  cities,  nor  any  other  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  strikes  and  lockouts  we  have  had,  would 
probably  have  occurred  under  a  mandatory  arbitration  law, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  industrial  disputes,  administered 
by  impartial  courts,  and  backed  by  enlightened  public  opinion. 

H. 
simple;,  cheap,  swift,  and  EFFhXxn'E  justice. 

The  Arbitration  Court  is  simplicity  itself.  The  judges  sit 
at  a  table  on  the  same  floor  as  the  disputants,  No  lawyers  are 
allowed  without  consent  of  all  parties,  which  is  rarely  given. 
The  Court  is  bound  by  no  precedent  or  rules  of  evidence  or 
technical  matter  of  any  kind.  It  is  to  decide  in  such  manner 
as  it  deems  will  accord  "with  equity  and  good  conscience," 
"avoiding  all  technicality."  It  may  summon  witnesses  and  call 
for  books.  Its  judges  are  not  removable  during  the  three- 
year  term  except  for  bankruptcy,  crime,  insanity  or  absence 
from  three  consecutive  sittings  of  the  Court,  or  by  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Its  decisions  cannot  be  revised  or 
controlled  by  any  other  court.  The  boards  must  report  on  a 
case  within  two  months  after  application  for  the  hearing  of  it. 
And  the  Court  must  make  its  award  within  one  month  after 
it  begins  to  sit  for  the  hearing  of  any  reference. 

The  boards  and  the  Court  alike  insist  that  the  complainant 
shall  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  private  understanding  before  a 
hearing  is  granted,  and  if  this  has  not  been  done  the  tribunal 
will  adjourn  the  proceedings  to  give  the  parties  a  chance  to 
see  if  they  cannot  settle  without  litigation.  Not  infrequently, 
whenever  the  parties  are  willing  in  fact,  a  conference  of  the 
disputants  is  held  in  presence  of  the  Presiding  Judge,  or  of  all 
three  judges,  and  through  the  wise  and  kindly  sifg^e.stions  of 
the  Justices  the  parties  are  often  brought  together  and  a  settle- 
ment attained  without  trial.  Everything  possible  is  done  to 
secure  amicable  agreement  without  litigation. 

The  Act  provides  that  an  "Industrial  Agreement"  signed  by 
the  parties  and  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  llie  force 
of  law,  or  of  a  judgment  of  the  Court.  Such  agreements  arc 
frequently  made  voluntarily,  and  it  is  the  practise  of  the  "boards 
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to  recommend,  and  of  the  Court  to  order  the  signing  of  such 
agreements  embodying  the  terms  of  the  decision.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  an  award  the  parties  often  agree  to  continue  it  for 
a  new  term,  or  come  to  some  modified  understanding  without, 
going  into  court. 

Prefersnoe  for  Union  Labor. 

The  awards  have  raised  wages,  shortened  hours,  and  im- 
proved conditions.  Where  the  workers  in  a  trade  are  well 
organized  and  the  unions  are  open  to  any  decent  operative  in 
the  trade  on  reasonable  terms,  the  Court  orders  employers  to 
employ  union  members  in  preference  to  non-unionists  whenever 
there  is  a  unionist  equally  competent  for  the  work  and  ready 
and  willing  to  do  it.  If  the  trade  is  well  organized,  but  the 
rules  of  the  union  are  exclusive  or  the  admission  fees  too  high, 
the  Court  orders  preference  to  take  effect  when  the  union 
modifies  its  rules  so  that  any  worker  of  good  character  in  the 
trade  who  wishes  to  join  may  do  so  on  payment  of  an  entrance 
fee  not  exceeding  5  shillings  and  subsequent  contributions  not 
exceeding  6  pence  a  week. 

Awards  of  union  preference  have  been  granted  in  more  than 
fifty  cases,  including  all  the  leading  trades  of  the  Colony.  The 
employers  fought  this  most  energetically,  and  even  carried  it 
in  1899  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  spite  of  the  clear  declaration 
cf  independence  in  the  Arbitration  Act  that  "no  award,  order  or 
proceeding  of  the  .Vrbitration  Court  shall  be  liable  to  be  chal- 
lenged,appealed  against,reviewed, quashed  or  called  in  question 
by  any  court  of  judicature  on  any  account  whatsoever,"  The 
Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  Arbitration 
Court  had  a  right  to  do  as  it  pleased  in  the  matter,  and  in  1900 
Parliament  expressly  endorsed  the  policy  of  giving  preference 
to  unionists.  It  is  in  line  with  the  whole  trend  of  the  law  in  its 
encouragement  of  organization  both  of  labor  and  capital,  with 
free  play  for  all  their  powers  of  good,  but  with  their  teeth 
<lrawn. 

Non-»mionists  already  employed  are  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  union  men  are  to  work  in  harmony  with  them.  Unionists 
who  receive  preference  must  also  accord  preference  to  employ- 
ers who  are  organized. 

Bultding  Tradea. 

The  Court  has  awarded  carpenters  an  8  hour  day  for  five 
days  and  4  hours  the  other  day — 44  hours  a  week,  ; 
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wage  of  32  cents  an  hour,  overtime  paid  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  .a  quarter  for  the  first  four  hours,  and  time  and  a  half 
afterwards,  with  double  pay  for  Sunday  work.  Men  who  do 
not  consider  themselves  able  to  earn  $2.50  a  day  may  work  for 
such  lower  wage  as  may  be  agreed  on  with  assent  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  workers  and  employers,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
union  or  the  chairman  of  the  local  board  of  conciliation.  Time 
and  expenses  of  traveling  to  country  work  to  be  paid  for. 
Preference  given ; 

"Employers  shall  employ  mcnilwrs  of  the  association  in  preference 
to  non-nicmhcrs.  provided  that  the  members  of  the  association  are 
equally  qualified  with  noH-mcmbers  to  perform  ihe  particular  work 
required  to  be  done,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  it." 

"Where  non-members  are  employed  there  shall  be  no  distinction 
between  member.'!  and  non-members,  and  both  shall  work  together  in 
harmony  and  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work," 

"Any  dispute  under  (he  two  last  foregoing  rules,  if  jt  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  the  committee  above  referred  in,  shall  be  decided  by  the  board 

Painters.  Etc. 

Painters,  pajjcrhangers,  glaziers,  grainers  and  decorators, 
44  hours  a  week,*  30  cents  an  hour,  overtime  paid  as  i  J4  time, 
ly^  time  from  8  p.  m.  to  midnight,  and  double  time  after  mid- 
night. Workers  who  arc  old  or  otherwise  unable  to  earn  the 
minimum  wage  of  the  award,  allowed  to  work  at  a  lower  rate 
agreed  on  by  the  union  or  chairman  of  the  local  board.  Union 
preference  and  provision  for  apprentices,  as  follows: 

"AH  boys  working  in  ?.ny  hrnnch  of  the  trade  shall  be  legally  indent- 
ured as  apprentices  for  the  tenn  of  five  years,  but  every  twy  so  em- 
ployed shall  be  allowed  three  calendar  months  probation  prior  to  being 
sn  indentured. 

"The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  jounieynien  employed  by  any  em- 
ployer shall  not  exceed  one  apprentice  for  every  four  journeymen  or 
fraction  of  four.  For  the  purpose  of  deiemiining  the  proportion  of 
apprentices  lo  journeymen  in  taking  any  new  apprentice,  the  calculation 
shall  he  based  on  a  Iwo-lhirds  full-time  employment  of  the  journeymen 
employed  for  the  six  previous  calendar  months. 

"Arrangements  between  employers  and  apprentices  existing  at  the 
lime  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  award  shall  not  be  prejudiced. 
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but  any  employer  then  employing  any  apprentice  under  any  verbal 
arrangement  must  procure  such  apprentice  10  be  duly  indentured  within 
three  calendar  months  thereafter. 

"The  wages  to  be  paid  to  apprentices  shall  be;  For  the  first  year. 
6s.  6d.  per  week ;  for  the  second  year,  los.  per  week ;  for  the  third  year, 
15s.  per  week ;  for  the  fourth  year,  £1  per  week,  and  for  the  fifth  year, 
£1  Ss.  per  week." 


Pastry  cooks  S'/i  hours,  $10.50  minimum  a  week,  with  the 
usual  provision  for  incompetents,  limitation  of  employment  of 
youths,  and  preference. 

"Members  of  the  union  shall  be  employed  in  preference  to  non- 
members,  provided  there  are  members  of  the  union  who  are  equally 
qualified  with  non- mem  hers  to  perform  the  particular  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  it. 

"The  last  preceding  clause  shall  not  interfere  with  the  existing  en- 
gagements of  non-members,  whose  present  employers  may  retain  them 
in  their  service  rn  their  present  capacities  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

"Where  members  of  the  union  and  non- members  are  employed  to- 
gether there  shall  be  no  distinction  made  between  members  and  non- 
members;  both  shall  work  together  in  harmony,  and  both  shall  work 
under  the  same  conditions  and  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work," 


Compositors:  Case  hands,  48  hours,  $14  and  $15  a  week 
minimum;  linotypists,  42  hours,  $16.50  miriimtim;  bottom 
piecework  rates  also  fixed,  union  preference,  and  apprentices 
limited  to  "one  for  the  first  two  journeymen  permanently 
emplo);ed,  one  more  for  the  next  three  journeymen  employed 
and  one  additional  for  every  five  journeymen  permanently  em- 
ployed." 

Coal  Miners. 

Coal  miners  got  an  8  hour  day,  $2.50  per  shift  at  the  lowest, 
and  many  other  provisions  relating  to  balloting  for  places, 
piecework,  difficult  places,  wet  places,  hot  places,  helpers, 
truckers,  timbering,  etc.,  together  with  the  followhig: 

1.  Saturday  shall  be  a  half-holiday  when  the  mine  has  worked  three 
full  days  previously  in  the  same  week. 

2.  The  horn  shall  be  blown  at  8.,io  p.  m.  when  the  manager  knows 
for  certain  that  the  next  day  will  be  an  idle  day. 

3.  No  coal  shall  be  worked  on  shift  wages  in  places  where  picce- 
rates  have  been  fixed,  except  by  special  arrangement  between  the  mine- 
manager  and  the  local  committee  of  the  Workers"  Union. 

4.  No  more  than  two  workmen  shall  be  employed  in  one  place  on 
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the  same  shift,  unless  special  arrangements  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  prices  between  the  mine-managers  and  the  local  committee  of  the 

5.  Any  matter  not  provided  for  in  this  award  may  be  settled  by 
agreement  between  the  company  and  the  local  committee  of  the  Work- 

6.  Preference  of  Unionists  (conditional).— If  and  after  the  Workers' 
Union  shall  so  amend  its  rules  as  to  permit  any  person  of  good  char- 
acter and  sober  habits  now  employed  as  a  miner  in  this  industrial 
district,  and  any  other  person  now  residing  or  who  may  hereafter 
reside  in  this  industrial  district  who  is  of  good  character  and  sober 
habits,"  and  who  is  a  ccmipetent  miner,  to  become  a  member  of  such 


"Id  other  caaea,  the  Donedln  carpeDten,  and  WelMngton  prLntera,  for 
example,   the   pretereace   cteiue    begins    with    tbe   words : 

"It  and  alter  the  onlm  ahall  bo  aniend  Ite  rules  as  lo  permit  sn;  psrson 
now  employed  In  this  Indostrlal  district  in  this  trade,  aad  any  other  person. 
DOW  rraldlDg  or  wbo  maj  hereafter  reside  Id  this  Industrial  district  who  la 
a  eompetenc  Joumeyman,  to  become  a  member  of  the  union  upon  pajment  of 
an  eolrance  (ee  not  eie«edlng  Bs.,"  etc..  as  abore. 

Unlona  that  bave  renounced  the  rigbt  to  strike  except  in  a  court-room. 
and  are  open  to  any  decent  worker  In  the  trade,  are  clearly  entitled  to  pref- 
erence. One  of  the  principal  polklea  of  the  Arbitration  Law  Is  the  en- 
couragement of  organization.  Only  by  organization  do  the  workers  come 
within  the  prohibition  of  strlkea  and  loclioutB.  Only  by  orienliatlon  can 
they  acquire  the  right  to  bring  their  employers  Into  Court  or  to  ehoose  the 
members  of  the  boards  and  Court.  When  tb«  law  Interferes  with  the  trade- 
unloDlals'  "'sacred  right  of  Insurrection,"  and  they  register  under  the  Ai*l- 
traCIOD  Act,  manifesting  their  willingness  to  give  up  the  right  of  war  wltbonC 
trouble  or  protest.  It  Is  only  fair  that  they  should  receive  special  considers- 

I'he  prefercut'e  Is  not  unfair 
(he  unlODS.  or  If  they  do  not  wish  to  enter  existing  u 
unions  of  Ibeir  own.  Any  Qve  workers  can  register  as  no  Industrial  union 
without  cost,  and  the  Court  would  not  be  likely  to  glre  preference  abore  any 
Industrial  union,  however  small,  for  Industrial  unluns  are  the  express  Instru- 
ments and  proteges  of  llie  Arbitration  Law.  The  udIods  are  of  great  beneHi 
to  non-unlonlais  as  well  as  unlonlxta.  In  probing  grievances.  negailatlnR. 
arbitrating  and  watching  tbe  obKervance  of  awards.  Tbelr  exertlcms  and 
expendltnrr  In  conducting  successful  proceedings  benellt  nnn-unlonlsts  as 
well  as  thtmselTcs.  attbo  the  non-unlonlata  have  giren  no  help. 

Neither  la  the  orilfr  of  preference  unfair  to  emplojers.  Kmployera  are 
bound  by  the  awards  Just  the  same  whether  their  employees  are  union  or 
non-union,  and  as  the  President  of  the  Wellington  Industrial  Association, 
a  strong  body  of  employers,  has  pointed  out,  the  award  of  preference  ili  es 
not  destroy  an  employer's  right  to  pick  and  choose  amongst  IndlTldual  work- 
men, and  the  employment  boob  claoae  (appended  to  the  preference  proilslons 
of  tbe  prlntera,  carpenters  and  miners  awards  above  cited  and  In  many  other 
cases),  really  aids  the  employer's  choice.  In  respect  to  this  the  President  Of 
tbe  WelllDgton  Association  saj'S  : 

"As  unions  where  they  fret  preference  have  now  to  be  entirely  thrown 
open,  they  must  of  noceaslty  have  all  classes  of  workmen.  But  that  does 
not  Imply  that  employers  must  either  take  or  keep  on  an  unsallsfactory 
workman  because  he  la  a  unionlat  whose  union  boa  preference,  for  the  award 
expressly  provides  that  a  public  record  must  he  kept  of  where  workmen  pre. 
Tlously  worked,  ao  that  an  employer  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  fitness  o( 
a  workman  before  engaging  him." 

Moreover,  imlon  labor  Is  more  valuable  to  an  employer  than  non- 
union labor,  not  only  because  of  the  superior  efficiency  that  chnracterlies  It 
BB  a  rule  in  all  English-speaking  countries,  but  In  New  Zealand  because  of 
the  further  advantape  of  Its  aerenlly — It  has  taken  off  the  war  paint.  As 
Mr.  Reeviv  ss.vs:  "Non-unlonisi  labor  Is  usually  valued  either  lierause  It  ki 
cheaper  or  because  It  Is  more  peaceable.  "  ' 
nonimlnnlsts  must  get  tbe  same  pay  s-  "' 
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union  upon  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  not  exceeding  55.,  and  of  sub- 
sequent contributions,  whether  weekly  or  not,  not  exceeding  6d.  per 
week,  upon  a  written  application  of  the  person  so  desiring  to  join  the 
Workers'  Union,  without  ballot  or  other  election,  and  shall  give  notice 
of  such  amendment  with  a  copy  thereof  to  the  company,  then  and  in 
such  case  and  thereafter  the  company  shall  employ  members  of  the 
Workers'  Union  in  preference  to  non-memhers,  provided  that  there 
are  members  of  the  union  equally  qualified  with  non-members  to  per- 
form the  particular  work  required  to  be  done,  and  ready  and  willing 
to  undertake  it ;  Provided,  That  this  clause  shall  not  interfere  with 
engagements  subsisting  between  the  company  and  non-unionists  at  the 
time  when  such  amendment  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  and  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  company  as  aforesaid,  hat  that  the  com- 
pany may  continue  to  employ  any  miner  then  actually  employed  by 
the  company  as  theretofore,  altho  such  miner  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Workers'  Union,  and  altho  such  miner  may,  from  want  of  trade 
or  otherwise,  he  from  time  to  time  not  actually  employed  in  the  mine. 

Until  compliance  by  the  Workers'  Union  with  the  conditions  of  the 
last  clause,  the  company  may  employ  miners  whether  members  of  the 
Workers'  Union  or  not;  hut  the  company  shall  not  discriminate  against 
members  of  the  Workers'  Union,  and  shall  not,  in  the  employment  or 
dismissal  of  men,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  mine,  do  anything  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  Workers'  Union,  whether  directly  or  indirectly. 

When  the  members  of  the  Workers'  Union  and  non-members  are 
employed  together  there  shall  be  no  distinction  between  members  and 
non-members,  and  both  shall  work  together  in  harmony  and  shall  receive 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

So  soon  as  the  Workers'  Union  shall  perform  the  conditions  entitling 
the  members  of  the  Union  to  preference  under  the  foregoing  clauses, 
the  Workers*  Union  shall  keep,  in  some  convenient  place  in  Kaitangata, 
a  book  lo  be  called  "the  employment- book,"  wherein  shall  be  entered 
the  names  and  exact  addresses  of  all  members  of  the  Workers'  Union 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  desirous  of  obtaining  employment  with  the 
company,  and  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  all  persons  by 
whom  such  member  of  the  Workers'  Union  shall  have  been  employed 
during  the  preceding  two  years.  Immediately  upon  any  such  member 
of  the  Workers'  Union  ceasing  to  desire  employment  with  the  company  a 
note  thereof  shall  be  entered  in  such  book.  The  executive  of  the  Work- 
ers' Union  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  verify  the  entries  contained 
in  such  book,  and  the  Workers'  Union  shall  be  answerable  as  for  a 
breach  of  this  award  in  case  any  entry  therein  shall  be  wilfully  false 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  of  such  union,  or  in  case  the  executive 

are  attollabed.  It  Is  onl;  the  non-UDlontala  (Id  a  trade  vliere  thers  ii  no 
award  In  torce)  who  can  strike,  and  who — Ibo  rarely  and  'hen  only  in  petty 
Itroups — do.  Th»j  are,  thererore,  to  ttiat  extent,  the  more  danKcroua  ser- 
vants ol  the  two.  KoE.  be  It  coied.  does  an  employfr  who  bas  only  non- 
union men  In  his  factory  stand  clear  of  the  Act  Nor,  aEsIn,  can  be  takx 
hlmgrlf  (lilt  of  It  by  dlacharglDg  hia  union  hands  and  pleading  that  he  has 
none  In  his  employ,  ir  an  award  has  twen  made  dealing  »tth  the  trade  In 
his  iHstrler.  he  In  hound  liy  It  aa  math  as  hia  eompetltora  «ho  employ  union 
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of  such  union  shall  not  have  used  reasonable  endeavors  to  verify  the 
same.  Such  book  shall  be  open  to  the  company  and  to  its  servants, 
without  fee  or  charge,  at  all  hours  between  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  on  every 
working  day.  If  the  Workers'  Uuion  fail  to  keep  the  employment-book 
in  manner  provided  by  this  clause,  then  and  in  such  case,  and  so  long 
as  such  failure  shall  continue,  the  company  may  employ  any  person 
or  persons,  whether  a  member  of  the  union  or  not,  to  perform  the  work 
required  to  be  performed,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions- 
Notice  shall  be  given  by  the  union  to  the  company  in  writing  of  the 
place  where  such  employment!- book  is  kept,  and  of  any  change  in  such 
place. 

Slack  Times. 

The  Court  has  recoinmended  that  in  slack  times  employers- 
shall,  if  the  men  desire  it,  distribute  the  work  among  their 
employees,  giving  each  a  share  rather  than  discharging  any. 

Employers  Protected  and  Aided. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Court  has  proved 
to  be  the  protection  of  fair  and  honest  employers  from  the 
wage-cutting;  of  conscienceless  competitors  and  the  frauds  of 
dish<Miest  rivals.  The  Court  stops  sweating  practises  with  a 
.•itrong  hand,  and  compels  those  who  are  addicted  to  cut-throat 
competition  and  guerrilla  warfare,  to  come  out  of  the  bushes, 
pay  standard  wages  and  give  the  trade,  the  workers,  and  the 
public  fair  play.  Competition  goes  to  quality,  skill,  and  pro- 
ductive power,  instead  of  to  wage  shaving  and  oppression  of 
.  labor.  This  abolition  of  wage-cutting  and  unjust  competition, 
and  the  fixing  of  hours,  rates,  and  conditions  for  definite 
periods,  enables  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to  make  contracts 
and  calculations  for  the  future  with  a  certainty  and  safety 
unattainable  under  the  old  regime.  This,  together  with  their 
sympathy  and  sense  of  justice,  explains  why  it  is  that  so  many 
employers  in  New  Zealand  have  cooperated  with  the  workers 
to  bring  their  trades  before  the  Court.  The  reasonable  ma- 
jority want  to  bring  the  unreasonable  minority  under  the  law 
and  tie  them  fast  with  decent  regulations.  Employers  in  many 
instances  have  done  this,  helping  their  men  to  organize  and 
present  issues  to  get  decisions  binding  upon  the  whole  trade. 

Before  the  law  was  passed  the  mass  of  employers  and. 
workers  in  the  boot  business  and  in  other  trades  had  been 
willing  to  make  reasonable  agreements  and  had  tried  to  establish 
arbitration  of  differences,  but  had  been  foiled  by  a  few  intracta- 
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ble  employers  who  would  not  come  into  the  arrangement. 
Instance  after  instance  has  occurred  where  the  great  body  of 
workers  and  employers  in  a  district  have  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing and  put  it  into  an  industrial  agreement,  but  finding  a 
few  who  would  not  sign,  have  taken  the  case  to  the  Court, 
which  has  ordered  the  "kickers"  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  trade  in  general.  In  the  Wellington 
Tailor  case,  for  example,  26  out  of  the  28  merchant  tailoring 
establishments  signed  an  indusXrial  agreement  with  their 
employees,  hui   the   General   Drapery  aiul    Importing  Co.   of 


SUPREMH  COL'RT.  CHRIS 


\ew  Zealand  and  the  firm  of  Kircaldie  and  Stains  refused  con- 
currence. They  were  called  into  court  and  the  judges,  after 
hearing,  ordered  Ihem  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
said  industrial  agreement.  In  another  case  159  master  builders 
signed  an  industrial  agreement  embodying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Auckland  Conciliation  Hoard,  but  ig  employers, 
including  the  city  council,  refused,  so  the  case  went  to  the 
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Court  to  bind  these  stragglers.  We  have  already  seen  how 
appeal  to  the  Court  was  necessary  in  the  shoe  business  and 
the  clothing  trades  to  bind  a  small  fraction  of  employers, 
irreconcilables,  commercial  dead-beats  and  cut-throats,  to  the 
terms  agreed  to  by  the  bulk  of  the  employers  and  the  workers. 
The  Arbitration  Law  and  the  powerful  Court  have  simply 
compelled  the  stubborn  minority  to  do  what  the  great  majority 
wished  to  do  or  were  willing  to  do. 

Numb«r  and  Nature  of  Proceedings. 

Over  two  hundred  suits  have  been  brought  in  the  8  years  the 
Act  has  been  in  operation.  Most  of  the  suits  are  brought  by 
the  men,  but  not  all;  and  most  of  the  judgments  have  been 
favorable  to  them,  but  not  ail.  When  decisions  have  gone 
against  the  trade-unions  there  has  been  some  grumbling,  but 
no  disobedience.  Some  employers  have  tried  to  evade  the  law 
or  refuse  conformity  to  it,  especially  two  coal  companies  that 
did  not  pay  the  wages  ordered  by  the  Court.  Such  breaches 
have  been  promptly  checked  by  the  Court  without  the  need  so 
far  of  any  severe  measures,  the  highest  penalty  yet  inflictc<l 
being  a  fine  of  $1 25  and  costs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  New  Zealand 
system  is  the  cordiality  and  friendliness  that  has  been  developed 
between  employers  and  employed.  The  discussions  in  Court 
are  in  good  temper,  and  employers,  judges,  and  observers  from 
other  lands  frequently  comment  on  the  good  feeling  shown 
and  the  kindly  relations  that  exist  between  labor  and  capital 
both  in  and  out  of  Court. 

The  suspicions  and  hostility  that  accumulate  when  employees 
work  in  the  dark  and  under  the  arbitrary  rnlc  of  capital  are 
dissipated  in  the  light  of  the  facts  afforded  by  arbitration 
proceedings,  and  by  the  consciousness  that  the  final  control  is  no 
longer  one-sided  or  arbitrary,  but  rests  in  a  body  representing 
alt  three  partners  in  industry — labor,  capital,  and  the  public, 

ADVANTAGES  OF  MANDATORY  ARBITRATION. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  the  New  Zealand   system  arc  as 
follows : 
I,  Industrial  peace.     Safety   from   the   interruptions,   losses, 
disorders,  animosities,  and  debasements   incident  to 
labor  wars. 
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2.  Justice.     A  strike  or  lockout  affords  no  guarantee  of  a  just 

conclusion.  It  does  not  decide  by  right,  but  by  might. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  court  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine what  is  fair — while  the  business  of  a  strike  is  to 
see  which  party  is  the  stronger. 

3.  Fairer  diffusion  of  wealth.     The  workers,  especially  those 

most  poorly  paid  before,  have  been  awarded  a  larger 
share  of  the  industrial  product.  Sweating  has  been 
stopped,  and  dishonest  and  objectionable  profits  cut 
off. 

4.  Conditions   of   labor  equalized  and   improved   so   far  as 

reasonably  possible  under  existing  circumstances. 

5.  The  Civilization  of  Commerce  aided,  not  only  by  the  attain- 

ment of  enduring  peace  in  place  of  intermittent  labor 
wars,  but  by  changing  the  fundamental  question  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  from :  "How  little  can 
this  labor  be  had  for  in.  the  competitive  market?"  to 
"How  much  is  this  labor  fairly  entitled  to?" 

6.  Organization    encouraged    and    safeguarded.    Preference 

given  to  unions  that  are  fair  and  open,  a  premium 
put  on  organization  by  privileges  accorded  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  check  placed  upon  the  abuse 
of  organized  power. 

7.  Collective  bargaining  established  on  sure  foundations :   No 

more  refusal  to  deal  with  unions,  or  insistence  on 
separate  agreements  with  helpless  individual  workers. 

8.  Trade  honesty  guarded  and  enforced. 

9.  Publicity  secured.     The  light   let   in   on    industrial  facts, 

giving  labor  the  truth  and  affording  public  opinion  a 
solid  basis  for  true  and  vigorous  action. 

10.  Effective  protection  of  fair  and  honorable  employers  from 

the  ruinous  competition  of  commercial  cut-throats, 
and   the  tricks  and   frauds  of  unscrupulous   rivals. 

11.  Certainty  in  calculating  wages  and  cost,  and  making  con- 

tracts for  the  future, 

12.  Prosperity  developed  and  intensified. 

13.  Stability  of  business  and  assurance  of  profit. 

[4.  Attraction  of  capital  and  lowering  of  interest  and  insurance. 

15.  Cordial  relations  between  employers  and  employed  at  all 

times,  even  in  the  midst  of  industrial  disputes. 
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16.  Longer  and  richer  life  for  the  individual  and  the  Common- 

wealth through  elimination  of  conflict  and  passion, 
and  the  lessening  of  worry. 

17.  A  nobler  manhood,  with  broader  sympathies  and  fuller 

reliance  on  reason  and  jnstice.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  character  development  resulting  from 
the  new  conditions^ 

18.  The  Arbitration  habit — the  habit  which  is  being  formed  of 

relying  on  arbitration  to  determine  industrial   diffi- 
cidties. 
"  ig.  The  ideals  and  sentiments  appropriate  to  conference  and 
debate  evolving  and  taking  root  in  place  of  the  ideals 
and  sentiments  appropriate  to  battle.  ■ 

20.  The  spirit  of  commercial  conquest  and  industrial  dominion 

being  weakened  and  the  spirit  of  mutuahsm  strength- 
ened. 

21.  Control  of  industry  by  a  body  of  directors  representing  all 

three  parties,  instead  of  only  one. 

22.  Xcw  educational  forces  put  in  action. 

23.  A   notable   example   given   of   simple,   cheap,   swift   and 

effective  justice. 

24.  (iovernmeiit  strengthened  and  domestic  tranquillityensured 

by  removal  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  disorder. 

25.  Political  liberty  supplemented  and  perfected  by  the  develop- 

ment of  industrial  hberty — ^"free  institutions"  cannot 
be  really  free  till  neither  employers  nor  workers  can 
dominate  each  other. 

26.  Solution  of  the  trust  problem  aided  by  recognition  of  the 

principle  that  industrial  power  is  a  public  trust,  and 
by  judicial  restraint  of  organized  wealth. 

27.  Another  field  added  to  the  social  territory  wrested  from 

private  war  and  violence.  A  higher  civilization 
through  a  new  exicnsijn  of  decision  by  intelligence 
in  place  of  the  barbarous  method  of  decision  by  battle. 

28.  Unities  of  interest  emphasized  rather  than  oppositions  of 

interest. 

29.  Help  in  the  movement   for  international  arbitration  and 

the  abulitinn  of  war, — every  diminution  of  conflict 
k'S.'^ens  the  sjiirit  of  conflict,  and  every  success  of 
arbitration  aids  its  extension. 
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30,  The  growth  of  cooperation  favored  by  the  harmony  and 
coordination  established  by  arbitration — a  most 
important  result,  for  only  coiiperative  industry  can 
remedy  all  the  evils  of  economic  inefiiiality  and  remove 
the  last  remnants  of  antati<Jnisni  between  labor  and 
capital  by  making  their  owners  identical, 

OBJECTION  s. 

The  principal  objections  urged  against  the  New  Zealand 
system  in  the  Colony  and  out  of  it,  are  that  "compidsory 
arbitration"  is  an  interference  with  liberty,  an  infringement 
of  the  right  of  free  contract,  and  the  capitalist's  right  to  manage 
his  business  as  he  pleases;  that  it  would  hamper  industry, 
strangle  prosperity,  and  drive  capital  out  of  the  country;  that 
voluntary  arbitration  is  better;  that  courts  arc  liable  to  be 
manipulated  in  favor  of  capital ;  that  workingmcn  are  not 
responsible,  cannot  be  held  to  the  awards,  and  so  the  law  is 
one-sided  and  unfair;  that  too  many  suits  are  brought  by  the 
workers;  and  that  if  dull  times  come  the  decisions  will  cut 
wages  down  and  then  labor  will  rebel  and  repeal  or  defy 
the  law. 

Almost  every  law  interferes  with  liberty  in  some  way.  Com- 
pulsory education,  compulsory  sanitation,  compulsory  payment 
of  taxes,  legal  limitation  of  railway  and  trolley  fares,  telephone 
and  gas  charges,  etc.,  factory  laws,  Simday  laws,  temperance 
laws,  oleomargarine  laws.  laws  limiting  the  height  of  buildings 
and  requiring  fire  escapes,  laws  against  nuisance,  libel,  theft, 
violence,  disorder,  etc.,  etc.,  all  interfere  with  liberty.  If  we 
are  not  to  interfere  with  liberty  we  must  throw  away  our 
statute  books.  The  true  question  is  not  whether  there  is  an 
infringement  of  liberty,  but  whether  there  is  a  justifiable 
infringement.  Individual  liberty  must  yield  wherever  the 
public  good  clearly  requires  it.  There  is  no  right  to  liberty  to 
do  wrong,  A  government  that  has  a  right  to  forbid  crime, 
disorder,  nuisance,  conspiracy,  and  duress  has  a  right  to  forbid 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

The  New  Zealand  law.  however,  does  not  go  so  far  as  this ; 
as  already  remarked,  it  is  not  compitlsory  in  the  full  sense 
conveyed  by  that  wo-d.  If  both  labor  and  capital  wish  to 
fight  New  Zealand  does  not  comi>cI  them  to  arbitrate.     It  is 
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only  when  one  disputant  demands  arbitration  that  the  State 
joins  with  him  and  requires  the  other  to  submit  the  contention 
to  judicial  determination.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing  that 
has  been  done  for  centuries  in  other  classes  of  tlisputcs.  Every 
court  of  justice  is  a  court  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  same 
sense.  The  trouble  largely  arises  from  an  unfortunate  nomen- 
clature. If  the  New  Zealand  system  were  entitled  "The  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  in  Labor  Disputes,"  as  it  should  be,  the 
objection  would  vanish. 

Moreover,  unless  the  parties  agree,  there  is  no  escape  from 
compulsory  process  of  some  sort.  The  fixing  of  wages  and 
hours  hy  strike  or  lockout  is  quite  as  compulsory  as  their 
determination  by  mandatory  arbitration.  It  is  only  a  question 
between  the  compulsion  of  force,  and  the  compulsion  of  reason 
and  common  sense. 

Finally,  the  compulsion  under  mandatory  arbitration  is  not 
only  of  a  better  quality,  but  less  in  amount  than  under  a  system 
of  coercion  by  conflict,  or  the  fear  of  it.  How  little  compulsion 
is  really  used  in  the  New  Zealand  system  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. Miich  more  of  the  compulsive  element  is  attributed 
to  judicial  arbitration  than  really  belongs  to  it  under  a  proper 
system."     In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  administration  of 


"  In  [lio  Annals  uf  tbe  AmerlLSn  Ai'HdVDiy  ul  Political  aud  Social 
fldence  lor  July.  11)02.  p.  ?^2.  I  fmS  the  fuliowlng:  "I  concur  with  Senator 
Hanns,  who  does  not  bellere  In  compulsory  arbitration.  ...  If  mea 
vrr^  i^omti^11>>cl  ii>  worK  hy  ov^lcr  of  ill.'  Stmi',  n-lili  ilip  n'pn-KpntaUvrH  of 
'he  State  i-aterlUK  with  whip  In  hand  or  a  c'>[nmitmi;iit  to  the  Jail.  It  would 
create  a  nation  of  sullen,  unwilling  and  rencntful  workers ;  a  coadltlon  that 
we  do  not  wbb  to  eacourage ;  a  condition  whlcb  would  he  idobC  hurtful  to 
our  Id ilua trial  nnd  cotnnierclal  greatncaa  and  aiiccens."  Theee  words  are 
entllled  to  moat  respectful  consideration,  for  they  coma  fiom  the  I'realdent 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Lnbor.  It  Is  clear,  however,  (hat  Preildenl 
Uompera  could  not  have  had  the  New  Zealand  system  of  arhUrBtlon  In 
mind,  for  the  State  does  not  unilerluke  to  compel  men  t<i  work  when  (he 
conditions  prove  unsatts factory.  After  the  arbitration  either  party  may 
slop.  But  the  Court  has  proved  Its  ability  to  make  decisions  that  both  sides 
would  rather  accept  than  to  ault.  as  they  always  have  the  right  to  do. 
.\Dd  DO  claSB  of  workpeople  In  the  world  In  further  from  being  a  "nation  of 
sullen,  unKllIlag,  resentful  workem"  than  the  New  Zealand  unlona.  volunta- 
rily registering  under  the  Arbitration  Act  and  gladly  appealing  to  their  demo- 
cratic Court.  In  whlcb  they  are  fairly  reprcfli'nt^vl.  It  IH  In  America  you  will 
(ind  sullen  and  rcBenlfuI  workmen  when  l<'ederBl  Injunctions  prevent  redress 
of  grievances  by  strikes,  without  provlelon  of  any  rslional  substitute.  If 
the  public  welfare  will  not  permit  a  railway  strike  or  loi'kout  paralyzing  the 
traffic  of  the  country,  then  It  Is  surely  the  duty  of  BOclety  to  Elve  to  labor 
another  means  of  defence  as  good  or  better  than  the  one  that 
and   the  only   method  of  doing  this 

behind  it.     When  the  law  curtails  th.-  strike  It  should  provide  t: 
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justice,  it  is  only  the  few  that  are  subjected  to  compulsion  to 
make  them  conform  to  regulations  which  the  majority  regard 
as  fair  and  reasonable.  In  the  march  of  evolution  there  is 
always  a  straggling  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  of  progress 
who  refuse  to  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  ethics 
recognized  by  the  average  conscience.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  court  to  ascertain  the  <iictates  of  this  average  conscience, 
the  ethics  of  the  great  majority,  and  require  the  stra^lers  to 
"bey  them. 

There  is  no  unlimited  right  of  "free  contract;"  usurious  con- 
tracts, immoral  contracts,  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  or 
against  public  policy  in  any  way,  are  unlawful.  Moreover, 
contracts  between  employers  and  employed  are  ordinarily  far 
from  being  frce.^*    There  is  in  reality  much  more  freedom  of 


rurEoua  II  Clie  law  mslipB  a'aveB  of  the  workora  that  tli?;  should  ^ear  afler 
year  organize  and  rpglBtet  under  It  In  larger  and  larger  numbere.  The  worli- 
Ingmen  of  Np*  Zealand  aiippsr  to  enioy  the  new  alaverf.  The  ta,ct  Ib  that 
[he  Court  ooly  Sies  minimum  wnges.  The  men  are  tree  to  get  aa  much  more 
HH  they  can.  But  no  compelent  worker  can  accept  or  emplnjer  par  to  bim 
B  wage  rate  lower  than  Ihe  living  wage  determined  bj  the  arbltratora.  Wage* 
liBTe  to  be  Died  somehow.  The  only  questtoD  la  whether  they  ahall  be  flied 
hy  force,  economic  Tlolence.  struggle  In  the  dark,  or  hr  Investigation  and 
Imiiartlal  Judgment  In  the  light  o(  all  the  facta. 

A  wi-ltpr  in  Ihe  London  Times  crltlclalng  the  New  Zealand  laatltntlon 
Aayn :  "la  It  concelvahle  that  at  the  close  of  the  nloeCeenth  century  either 
masters  or  men  would  submit  lo  biich  a  tyrannical  Judicial  Interference  with 
tUeIr  llbertyV"  For  eight  years  New  Kealand  maaters  and  men  have  been 
HiibmlttlDi!  [o  the  ArbltratioD  Court,  and  not  merely  aubmtttlng  but  ajipeal- 
Ing  to  II.  orteD  by  mutual  Haicnt  ol  ibe  majority  of  both  mastera  and  men. 
It  i»  not  a  case  of  tyranny  hut  of  democracy — the  Arbitration  Court  Is  a 
representative  body,  a  special  Industrial  leglslsture  chosen  by  workers,  em- 
ployers and  cooaumei-s.  If  It  Is  right  to  iiut  political  power  In  a  represpQ- 
lattve  body  called  a  Legislature,  why  la  it  not  right  to  |>ut  industrial  power 
In  a  representative  body  called  an  "Arbitration  CoQrt"  ? 

Id  some  rases  local  labor  leaders  In  this  country  have  refused  to  arbi- 
trate because  Ibcy  said  that  a  submission  to  arbitration  Implied  a  wllllng- 
ueas  to  compromise  the  dispute.  It  li  true  Ihat  boards  of  arbitration  do 
show  a  tendency  (o  split  the  dllTerence.  Many  times  the  truth  and  Justice 
of  the  caae  lies  between  the  two  extreme  poslttona  of  the  disputants,  and 
when  this  la  so  a  Just  verdict  will  have  the  outward  appearance  of  a  com- 
promise, hut  when  one  party  Is  wholly  right  in  any  claim  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  arbltralora  lo  And  for  that  pnny  In  reappcl  to  that  claim,  and  there  la 
no  more  Implication  of  a  wllUngnesa  to  compromise  In  submitting  a  labor 
iltspute  to  Judicial  decision  than  there  Is  in  trying  any  other  sort  ot  case  In 
court.     If  (he  plalatlff  can  pi'ove  he  la  right  he  expects  to  win  his  suit 

For  a  dlacuaaion  ot  some  olher  objections,  etc..  see  an  article  on  Arbi- 
tration by  the  present  writer  in  the  Arena,  Vol.  17.  p.  003,  March,  ISOT. 

"What  Is  I'Klleil  free  contract  ie  often  free  only  on  one  Bide,  The 
I'BpKalliit  knows  all  the  facts  of  the  business,  ttie  worker  trequendy  knows 
nothing  of  the  proHta  or  posqibllltlea  of  the  trade;  the  employer  can  Walt, 
the  workmnn  mu^t  have  work  to  get  bread  for  himself  and  hla  famllv,  and 
other  needy  workers  are  pressing  for  employment  willing  to  take  whatever 
they  can  get  so  It  will  keep  them.  Is  that  free  contract  In  any  reasonable 
Bpnae?  When  a  large  employer  conCracta  with  the  Individual  worker,  the 
employer  Is  loo  free,  and  the  worker  not  free  enough  ordinarily. 
when  Ibe  workers  combine  to  substitute  colIectlTC  bargaining  tor 
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contract  under  compulsory  arbitration  tliaii  without  it,  for  an 
honest  effort  at  agreement  is  a  condition  precedent  to  a 
reference,  and  the  strength  of  the  parties  is  equalized  by  the 
right  of  each  to  take  the  case  into  court ;  and  very  many  differ- 
ences are  settled  by  agreements  really  entitled  to  be  called  free. 
The  desirability  of  free  and  honorable  contract  is  therefore  an 
argument  in  favor  of  arbitration,  not  against  it.  But  so  far  as 
the  objector  claiming  freedom  of  contract  means  an  unlimited 
right  of  the  strong  to  make  the  weak  agree  to  their  terms 
without  any  restraint  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  public 
good,  no  such  right  can  be  allowed. 

Neither  does  capital  possess  a  right  "to  manage  its  business 
as  it  pleases."  Values  are  created,  not  by  capital  alone,  but  hy 
labor,  capital,  and  the  public.  Values  are  the  joint  product 
of  three  factors,  two  living  and  one  dead;  and  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  leave  substantially  the  whole  direction  and  control 
of  business  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  boards  of  directors 
representing  only  the  inanimate  partner  in  production."  putting 
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ind  I'nrllumrtit  cetsntly  put  tbe  mailer  In 
plloiisr.  Jiilv  :>.  1<ii)2:  "DnvB  Qot  my  man 
1b  or  any  other  cauntry  Jauiw  tbat  'free- 
to  work  mm  as  man.*  hours  as  you  can 
itUf  imj  under  any  or  all  circumstances— 
[rinding  the  facea  of  the  working-classes!" 
demanding  a  share  !□  the  coDtrol  of  IndUB- 
)ry.  l)ut  the  unions.  In  rombattug  the  domination  of  capital,  too  oCtvn  seek 
to  eslablish  In  tta  plai-e  a  coimler  domination  ot  their  own  that  IB  quite 
Hs  arbitrary  as  the  rule  of  onpltal,  RefEUlntlnnB  and  orders  tbat  prevent 
a  compositor  from  working  a  prfaa  or  a  prpsstnan  from  aetllng  type,  or  a 
foreman  from  puttlnu  bis  band  to  the  work,  or  a  mason's  asslslant  from 
laying  a  brick,  or  a  plumber  from  nailing  up  a  shelf,  or  one  kind  ot  a  car- 
penter from  doing  another  sort  of  carpenter  work,  regardless  of  liberty. 
rtumamj,  convenience,  or  necei'KlIy.  are  not  to  be  tolerated,  no  matter  how 
good  the  motive  of  such  regulation  may  be.  To  force  employers  to  discbarge 
fallhtul  non-union  workers :  to  call  out  the  men  on  strike  from  (ho  shopa  of 
liberal-minded  employers  against  whom  there  Is  no  complaint,  and  cripple 
or  rulD  Ihem  fur  the  fault  of  unreeenerate  eompetltors:  to  tie  up  the  trans- 
portatlon  of  ■  Rtate.  or  the  biilhllng  operations  of  a  city  without  reasonable 
notice  or  o]>pnr(unlty  for  arhltratlon :  to  boycott,  persecnte,  malm  and  kill 
law-nbldlne  cltisens  because  they  do  rot  belong  to  a  union — socli  things  are 
onlragea,  partly  jiwUfled  perhaps  In  the  present  Binte  of  Industrial  war. 
hut  nope  the  less  outrages  and  not  to  bcpermaneuily  endured.  The  despot- 
ism ot  the  trade-uuloQ  Is  <iu1Ip  as  bad  as  the  despotism  of  capllal,  especially 
where  the  union  Is  dominated  hy  Ignorant  demagogues  attaining  and  hold- 
ing their  power  for  selflsti  eudfl  and  hy  methods  similar  to  tliiise  employed 
hy  the  low-grade  politicians  In  our  city  governroenlM,  Labor  and  lis 
cause  hare  the  profoundest  svmpathv  of  all  right -minded  people,  and  It  la 
clear  that  the  unions  have  done  Incalculable  Kood.  but  It  will  not  do  to 
Ignore  their  mlslakes.  Their  excessca  are  their  own  worst  enemlefi.  and  may 
do  the  workers  as  well  as  the  public  almost  as  much  harm  as  the  wrongs  of 
capital.     Neither  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  capitalist  nor  the  arbitrary  rule 
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ihe  dollar  above  the  man  instead  uf  the  man  above  the  dollar, 
and  instituting  ride  by  the  dead  minority  in  place  of  government 
by  the  living  majority.  Yet  New  Zealand  is  the  first  country  to 
turn  the  tables  by  establishing  an  effective  board  of  directors 
representing  all  three  partners,  with  more  votes  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  living  than  for  the  representatives  of  the  inani- 
mate partner— more  power  jn  humanity  than  in  property. 

Voluntary  arbitration  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  fails  just  where  it  is  needed  most.  We  have  a 
record  of  abont  25,000  strikes  and  lockouts  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  losses  of  500  millions  to  the  labor  and  capital 
involved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  to-  the  general  public. 
We  have  sixteen  States  with  voluntary  arbitration  laws,  and  a 
N'ational  Federation  for  the  same  purpose,  and  vigorous  private 
efforts  to  secure  peacefid  settlement,  but  tho  some  good  work 
is  accomplished,  the  tide  of  conflict  rolls  on  practically 
nnchecked.  Even  the  Massachusetts  board,  the  best  of  all,  docs 
not  succeed  in  the  big  cases,  and  the  Civic  Federation  totally 
failed  in  this  hundred-million-dollar  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania. 
Great  Britain,  the  leader  in  voluntary  arbitration,  Has  800  to 
i.ooo  labor  wars  a  year,  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  to  the 
country  of  40  million  dollars.  France  has  had  4,273  strikes  in 
8  years,  and  the  German  indust-ial  courts  settle  only  4  per  cent 
of  the  labor  conflicts.  In  the  nature  of  things  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion must  fail  wherever  one  parly  docs  not  wish  to  be  fair,  or  is 
too  hot  to  forego  a  battle. 

When  the  bill  was  under  discussion  in  Parliament  the  Oppo- 
sition were  entirely  favorable  to  the  conciliation  boards,  but 
strenuously  objected  to  the  Court.  Everybody  accepted  volun- 
tary arbitration,  but  few  at  first  saw  the  need  of  mandatory 
arbitration.  Even  the  author  of  the  law  thought  that  9  out  of 
every  10  cases  woiil<l  be  settled  by  the  boards.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  nearly  %  of  the  cases  are  taken  up  to  the  Court. 
The  people  like  compulsion,  finality,  binding  decision,  not  mere 
recommendation, 

»(  Ihf  KKlklnK  'IHPEnIr'  ran  lip  iHTniltlpil.  Tlii'  iinlly.  xpiisi'  niiil  iiurixwp 
•if  InduHtry  tniiHt  h<>  i-uiplinHlziil.  htiiI  Hip  IntprrKlK  of  Ihp  piiMU'  iDil  Mip 
fulurc  duly  tiinfUIerpd.  \Vh»n  Hip  imhlti-  \nisirv  (lie  kllipn  aXame  and  jtpIk 
Itil  pyM  widp  oppQ.  II  will  IukIkI  «ii  IndiiRlrlnl  maiiiiRpmpnt  or  control  rppi-p- 
sfDtlDg  all  thrpp  fncloni.  for  In  thnt  wny  n 
rhe  lQCer«ats  of  all.  MDd  prevent  thp  arhllra 
Ili«  possible  comblnatlun  of  labor  and  capital 
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The  other  great  argument  urged  by  employers  and  their 
representatives  was  that  "compulsory  arbitration  would  hamper 
industry,  destroy  prosperity  and  drive  capital  from  the  Colony." 
But  the  fact  has  proved  precisely  contrary. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  in  England,  some  years  ago,  some  very  important 
concerns  moved  their  works  to  Russia  and  Belgium  and  other 
countries,  but  there  have  been  no  withdrawals  from  New 
Zealand  on  account  of  compulsory  arbitration.  On  the  con- 
trary, capital  has  flowed  into  the  Colony  faster  than  befure. 
Industry  has  not  been  hampered,  but  many  of  its  difficulties  have 
been  removed.  Prosperity  has  steadily  advanced,  is  greater  now 
than  at  any  time  for  over  twenty  years,  and  New  Zealand  has 
become  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world.  Not  one 
trade  or  business  has  been  injured  by  the  arbitration  law.'* 


"Before  the  law  w»s  Miacled  an  «mploierB'  couventlun  deDouacwi  It 
na  "most  prejudicial,"  and  wen  ader  It  had  httvi  Id  operation  three  jean 
a  lobbyist  repreaentluK  an  aBBociatlOD  ot  oapltallitn  rftiTrcd  to  tlie  amend- 
mentB  acta  aa  "these  Infertial  bills ;"  but  In  June,  IROO.  after  tb«se  iDfemal 
blllB  were  pansi-d  and  thia  mosit  prejudicial  law  had  lieen  at  work  nrarlj 
nve  years,  the  Canterbury  rhaoiber  of  ConiDierce,  one  of  the  chief  mercBnlllP 
nsaoelaUoDH  In  the  Colony.  jiubllBhed  these  seLlences  In  Its  torty-flrat  bdhubI 

"Probably  at  do  period  In  the  history  of  New  Zealand  r-tm  we  Dml  such 
iiomistakable  sigiis  ot  general  prosperity  as  we  have  eiperleoced  during  the 
past  year.  Our  Induatrles.  almost  without  exception,  have  hsd  thelc  capaci- 
ties taied  <o  the  eery  utmost,  alclUed  labor  hiie  been  pracUcally  unobtalu- 
able,  and.  except  Id  the  case  ot  one  or  two  eicepilonal  trades,  there  Ik 
i-very  proBpect  of  a  continued  demand  for  the  prodiiciliins  ot  New  Zealaud 
labor.  The  Dumber  of  workers  employed  In  our  fBctorlea  In  the  year  ISOn 
was  ■IQ.ilO.  This  number  has  ateadlly  Increased  until,  at  3lBt  March,  lB(Hi. 
the  number  employed  reached  4S.C)3S.  being  en  Inirrnse  ol  19.059.  or  nearly 
K4  per  cent  Id  five  years.  No  stronger  proof  could  be  required  of  the  forward 
march  of  our  iDduBtrlal  army,  and  It  Is  satisfactory  to  Dote  that  the  Indiis- 
trles  that  haye  beneQted  most  by  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  we  are  now 
enJoylDg  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  workers  higher  wages  and  Impcoyed 
condltlona  ot  employuieDt." 

Judge  Backhouse,  tbe  Com mlHHl oner  b-am  New  South  n'alea,  taking 
trades  loDg  UDder  awards  for  special  notice  spenkH  of  the  high  prosperity  of 
Iho  clothing  Industries.  Iron  tradvB,  and  building  trades.  In  which  "awards 
bad  given  the  men  shorter  honrB.  higher  wages  and  orher  iH'neHis."  end  the 
coal  Industry,  which  tbe  Judge  says  has  "not  only  not  been  hampered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  but  has  derlvetl  advantage  from  them,  and 
without  them  It  is  more   likely  than  not.   couHlderlng   the  state  ot  the  coal 

ownera  and  the  men."  Sutnmlng  bin  require  Ihe  Judge  says :  "My  Inrestl- 
j;iitlOD  showed  that  with  iio^sMiIy  one  exception.  IndUHtrlea  have  not  been 
liMmpered  by  the  act — Ihe  boot  trade  la  tlic  esccpllon.  Here  there  Iiuh  not 
been  the  advance  one  would  have  ei[iected  from  the  general  es[iauHi(in  In 
other  Industries,  It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  conditions  Impulsed 
have  been  such  that  this  particular  trade  has  not  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity." When  we  eianilne  the  mailer,  however,  we  And  nothing  In  the 
awards  to  account  for  the  condition  ot  the  boot  trade.  The  houra  are 
longer  (4S>  and  the  (10  mlalraum  wages  lower  than  the  awards  In  a  number 
ot  other  trades.  Moreorer  tbe  conditions  of  the  awards  have  been  repeatedly 
continued  by  agreement  ot  eiuployers  and  mcu  after  the  term  of  award  ei- 
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Capital  has  not  left  the  country,  but  has  been  drawn  to  it  with 
a  new  attraction  due  to  the  stability  of  business  and  security 
from  the  interruptions  and  losses  incident  to  labor  wars.  It  is 
not  arbitration  that  hampers  industry,  but  the  absence  of  it — 
it  is  not  arbitration  that  stops  machinery,  paralyzes  business, 
and  wastes  millions  of  hours  and  dollars,  but  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  consequent  upon  the  lack  of  arbitration. 

In  respect  to  this  "hampering  of  industry,"  Mr.  Reeves  says : 
For  some  years  pasl,  labor  in  almost  every  trade  has  been  fully  em- 
ployed, the  numbers  of  the  workless  have  fallen  progressively,  employ- 
ment from  being  scarce  has  become  plentiful,  in  all  the  towns  building 
has  been  brisk,  new  factories  have  been  opened,  and  the  shopkeepers 
who  deal  with  the  working  classes  admit  cheerfully  that  business  is 
better  and  bad  debts  fewer  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years 
in  the  Colony.*  The  annual  reports  of  the  Chantbers  of  Commerce  and- 
Ihe  periodical  reviews  of  trade  and  business  published  by  the  New 
Zealand  papers  on  both  sides  in  politics  tell  the  same  tale.  But  the 
briefest  and  most  convincing  argument  for  disabusing  the  mind  of 
anyone  who  may  fancy  that  (he  New  Zealand  Arbitration  Act  has 
hampered  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  figures,  which  give 
(he  hands  employed  in  the  registered  factories  of  the  Colony  for  the 
last  seven  years.  It  may  be  remembered  that  "factory"  in  New  Zealand 
means  workshop,  small  or  large,  and  that  registration  is  universal. 

Year.                                                                                   H»nd«  Employed. 
189s    29,879 

1896   32.387 

1897   36,918 

1898   39.672 

1899  45JOS 

1900 48,938 

1901  53.460 

.\dditiunal  evidence  is  found  in  the  census  returns.     The 


plred,  wSlch  coulil  hardlj  hnve  been  the  case  II  cither  side  had  had  reaBon 
to  believe  thoBe  condltlonB  ooerous  or  In  noy  way  InJuclouB  to  the  trade. 
The  tact  iB  that  the  bUBlneSB  has  for  many  years  been  BomewbaC  overdone. 
and  In  commDn  with  the  ahoe  manufactiiren)  In  aame  other  countries  It  Is 
feelltig  American  compttltlon.  Mr,  ReerpR  nays  that  atij'  one  aequulnted  witb 
the  history  o(  Ihp  boot  trafle  In  New  Zealand  for  (he  last  twenty  yeara  will 
hesitate  about  attributing  lis  condition  to  arbitration.  Mr,  Lloyd  nays:  -I 
heard  o(  no  case  in  which  an  employer  had  hi-en  crippled  or  an  Industry 
hurt  by  an  award:  .  .  .  The  prospi-rHy  of  Ihe  country  Is  Incontestable." 
And  those  statementB  Agtrt  with  the  mnss  ot  pvUlence  In  my   possession. 

•  "»tete  Biperlments."  Vol.  II,  p.  13T  (9ept,.  in02).  See  also  ReeTes' 
Introduction  to  LInyd'a  "Country  without  atrlkes,"  and  the  letter  Juat  received 
from  Premier  Seddon  (cited  In  a  note  to  the  chapter  on  the  People's  Trust 
Infra,  and  In  Ihp  prefalory  pagps  of  the  h.Hik).  whioh  hrlugs  the  testimony  Ki 
continued  pmaperltj  down  to  our  date  of  publication. 
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census  of  1901,  as  cociipared  with  tliat  of  1896,  discloses  the 
following  contrasts : 

Manufactures  and  Works  in               IS96  and       leoi 

Ntunber  of  establishnienls" ^A59  3i'6j 

Hands  emplDyed" 27.389  41.726 

Wages  paid  £1.907,592  £3,098,561 

Average  wage,  males,  men  and  boys £772  a  year        £817 

females,  women  and  girls £29.8  "                £32.3 

Horse  power   28,096  39-052 

Value  of  plants £5,796,017  £7,959.631 

Value  of  output  of  manufacturers £9.549,000  £17,141,000 

From  1894  to  the  present  writing  (1902)  the  number  of 
employees  in  factories  and  workshops  has  about  doubled — an 
increase  of  about  100  per  cent,  while  the  population  has 
increased  only  16  per  cent.  From  1896  to  1901,  while  popula- 
tion increased  about  10  per  cent,  the  number  of  factories  and 
works  increased  30  per  cent,  hands  52  per  cent,  wages  62  per 
cent,  value  of  plants  nearly  40  per  cent,  value  of  output  almost 
80  per  cent — the  music  does  not  chime  with  the  croakers'  sad 
refrain  of  "driving  out  capital  and  hampering  industry." 

It  is  true  that  courts  may  be  partial  to  or  manipulated  by 
capital.  It  is  an  objection  that  applies  to  all  courts.  Yet  I 
suppose  we  would  not  wish  to  abandon  judicial  procedure  and 
go  back  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle.  It  is  dear,  however,  that 
to  give  such  a  plan  a  fair  start  the  Government  should  fairly 
represent  labor  as  well  as  capital  so  that  the  presiding  judge  it 
selects  may  be  impartial  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  both  sides. 
Such  conditions  existed  in  New  Zealand  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  inaugurate  the  system  till  organized  labor  had  faith 
in  the  Government  and  the  judges  it  would  appoint.  If  goo<l 
judges  were  once  selected  the  chance  of  their  corruption  by  the 
pressure  of  wealth  would  be  very  slight. 

As  to  the  plea  of  one-sidedness.  there  is  really  no  lack  of 
mutuality,  for  labor  can  be  held  individually  and  collectively  to 
obedience  to  the  awards." 

"Omitting    UovernmeDt    railway   workBbops    and    Government   pi'lntliig 

"Biclndlng  drew  malilnK.  tallorinR,  BhtrtmHklng.  millinery,  etc.,  wliHi 
■rvre  not  Included  In  the  cenaUH  of  '96.     The  Labor  Dcpavtmeal  figures  iacluile 

"  Arbitration  la  really  a  means  of  Betting  away  from  one-aldedneaB  and 
apiirDacblDg  mutuality.  The  one-gldedness  of  the  ordinary  InduBtrlal  metboda 
ia  emphatic,  and  aside  Uom  cooperation  and  public  owneithlp  tbe  beat  hope 
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In  reference  to  the  charges  that  too  niany  suits  are  brought, 
it  must  be  noted:  J.  That  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  right  that 
a  considerable  number  of  suits  should  be  brought  in  the  early 
years  of  the  new  regime,  but  fewer  cases  will  occur  when  the 
various  industries  have  once  been  regulated — when  the  trades 
of  the  Coltmy  have  threshed  out  their  differences,  got  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  well-considered  regulations,  and  trade 
boards  in  the  principal  industries  as  automatic  regulators. 
2,  'I'hat  an  effort  at  settlement  by  private  conference  must 
always  precede  action.  3.  That  a  strong  tendency  is  already 
manifest  to  continue  awards  or  come  to  reasonable  agreements 
cm  the  expiration  of  judgments  without  going  into  Court. 
4.  That  the  Court  has  full  power  to  refuse  consideration  of 
frivolous  suits.  5.  That  the  cases  have  averaged  only  3  or 
4  a  month,  for  the  whole  Colony ;  and  6,  That  the  use  made 
of  the  law  proves  its  value  and  the  need  there  was  for  it. 

The  plea  that  organized  labor,  the  accepting  awards  on  a 
rising  market,  will  not  accept  awards  that  might  be  necessary 
on  a  falling  market,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  working- 
men  are  lacking  either  in  fairness  or  sense.  We  believe  this  is 
not  true.  The  reason  workingmen  fight  reductions  made  by 
employers  in  times  of  financial  ebb,  is  that  the  reductions  are 
made  in  the  dark — the  workers  do  not  know  the  facts.  They 
do  not  trust  the  capitalists  and  they  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  drop  is  really  necessary  or  only  an  arbitrary  act 
of  employers  to  enlarge  their  profits.  The  Arbitration  Court 
will  bring  the  real  facts  to  light.  And  when  the  conditions  of 
trade  {by  reason  of  a  change  in  foreign  markets  or  some  other 


nf  mutuant;  Ilea  Id  srbllntlon.  Yet  this  BrgameDt,  long  ago  exploded  In 
Mew  Zealand,  is  still  used  In  America. 

SeoBIor  Mark  HanDa.  wbo  la  a  large  employer  of  labor,  S«TS  that 
''employera  object  to  compulsory  arbitration  becauae  It  wonld  be  one-aided 
owing  to  the  Lack  o(  responslbLlItT  of  the  workingmen."  UtiloDa  wltli 
thousands  of  dollan  In  their  treasuries  and  workingmen  who  own  tbeir 
homes,  as  a  verj  larjte  part  of  the  workers  of  New  Zealand  do,  are  certainly 
not  open  to  that  objection.  The  Senator  is  president  of  the  Nallanat  CItIc 
Federation,  whlrh  was  organized  for  mediation  Id  labor' dllDcal lies,  and  bas 
done  some  xood  work,  hut  utterly  tailed  In  the  rasp  of  xri'atrst  npeil^lhe 
big  strike  which  rnRed  for  so  many  months  la  tbe  anthracite  coal  mines. 

The  Senator  says  that  In  Che  recent  bearings  of  the  U.  8.  Industrial 
Torn  miss  Ion  "reprtspntallTeB  of  Ijoth  employers  and  working  people  gave 
testimony  against  compuliiary  arbitration."  I  can  Imagine  a  CommlsalDo 
centuries  ago  eiamlnlng  into  the  state  of  public  aplnlon  on  the  Copemlcao 
theory  or  the  law  of  gravitation,  with  the  result  tbat  "repreaentatlTes  of  all 
elaaaes  eipreased  theraBelvea  as  strongly  opposed  to  these  Ideas."  Our  people. 
as  a  rule,  know  about  ns  little  concerning  compu'sory  arbltratlcm  as  the 
ptoplt  who  denounced  Copemieua.  Galileo  and  Newton  knew  about  aatniQomy. 
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cause  of  falling  prices),  dentand  retrenchment  uik>ii  the  clear 
facts,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  will  be  quietly  accepted. 
To  say  that  laboring  men  will  not  accept  retrenchment  at  such 
a  time  is  to  charge  them  with  a  grievous  lack  of  fairness  which 
their  history  does  not  justify.  In  Melbourne  the  compulsory 
arbitration  wages  boards  have  had  dull  times  to  face  and  have 
nevertheless  done  excellent  service.  There  is  np  trouble  in 
cooperative  works  when  reduction  is  necessary,  because  the 
workers  know  the  facts,  and  the  whole  thing  is  open  and  fair. 
Moreover,  the  arbitration  habit  has  taken  hold  of  the  people 
and  is  likely  to  resist  any  difficulties  the  future  may  have  in 
store.  Whether  prices  are  falling  or  rising,  judicial  decision 
is  superior  to  battlf,  and  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the 
disposition  for  conflict  is  avoided  by  settlement  before  the 
dispute  gets  up  to  explosive  temperature — the  hunger  for 
justice  is  appeased  before  the  appetite  for  a  row  is  developed. 

OlIJECTS  uV  THE  l..\W   FUI.F1T,I,K». 

The  principal  objects  of  the  law  in  Mr.  Reeves'  own  words 
were:  first,  "to  put  an  end  to  the  larger  and  more  dangerous 
class  of  strikes  and  lockouts" — those  in  whjch  organized  labor 
is  concerned;  and  second,  "to  set  up  tribunals  to  regulate  the 
conditions  of  labor."  In  other  words  the  primary  objects  were 
industrial  peace  and  justice.  Both  these  purposes  have  been 
fulfilled — the  battles  of  organized  labor  have  ceased;  injus- 
tices formerly  suffered  in  silence  by  the  workers  because  too 
weak  to  strike  or  because  deterred  by  the  cost  and  risk  of 
failure  in  the  struggle,  have  been  redressed  as  well  as  the 
grievances  of  ]X)werful  unions ;  and  conscienceless  employers 
who  seek  profit  by  the  oppression  of  labor  and  the  use  of  dis- 
honest or  unfair  practises  in  competition,  have  been  compelled 
to  do  business  nnder  reasonable  con<Iitions,  to  the  great  relief 
and  benefit  not  only  of  the  workers  and  the  public,  but  of  the 
great  majority  of  employers  also. 


I  GREAT   SfCCl 


That  the  institution  is  a.  great  success  is  abun<lantly  proved 
by  the  record  of  its  results  and  by  the  words  and  acts  of  the 
labor  unions,  many  of  the  leading  capitalists  and  employers, 
rarlianieni,  the  people  and  the  press,  with  strong  endorsements 
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by  committees  of  investigation  from  Australia,  and,  clearest 
of  all  proofs  of  approval,  imitation  by  neighboring  states. 

Employers  generally  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  law  at 
first,  but  now  the  great  majority  are  favorable  to  it,  and  some 
of  those  who  vigorously  opposed  it  arc  now  among  its  strongest 
friends. 

The  shipping  round  New  Zealand  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
two  companies:  the  ITnioii  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Northern 
Steamship  Co.  Both  of  them  support  the  law.  Mr.  James 
Mills,  manager  of  the  Union  Co.  and  one  of  the  largest 
employers  of  labor  in  the  Colony,  has  expressed  emphatic 
approval,  saying  that  the  Act  is  "a  very  beneficial  one  and  one 
of  the  most  important  that  has  been  passed."  Mr.  Ransom, 
manager  of  the  Northern,  also  fully  believes  in  the  principle 
of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr,  Blackwell,  managing  director  of  the  Urgcst  woolen 
mills  in  the  Colony,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  came 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  in  lyoo  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Canterbury  Employers'  Association  in 
relation  to  the  consolidating  act,  and  both  the  suggestions  sent 
hy  the  Employers'  .Association  and  his  individual  expressions 
of  opinion  were  emphatically  favorable  to  the  Act.  "It  would 
be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  useful  measure,"  said  the 
Employers'  Association,  in  a  (laragraph  to  which  Mr.  Black- 
well  called  special  attention  and  personally  endorsed,  adding, 
"There  is  no  antagonism  now  whatever  there  may  have  been 
in  the  past." 

Leading  representatives  of  the  Builders'  Association  at  Well- 
ington, Christchurch,  and  Auckland,  have  almost  unanimously 
expressed  approval. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  the  clothing  trade  and  many 
other  industries,  many  of  the  better  class  of  employers  have 
urged  their  employees  to  organize,  and  have  cooperated  with 
them  in  instituting  proceedings  under  the  Act  in  order  to  estab- 
lish fair  conditions  and  shut  off  cut-throat  competition. 

A  prominent  employer  says:  "Under  the  old  system,  onr 
differences  with  our  men  had  to  be  settled  by  a  brutal  fight. 
Now  two  committees  meet  before  the  Court,  and  meanwhile  the 
industry  goes  on  jnst  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter." 

He  quotes  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  coal  companies 
in  the  Colony  as  declaring  to  him  that,  altho  he  had  always 
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betii  opixised  to  the  preseiil  Ministry,  lie  had  to  admit  that  this 
law  was  a  magnificent  thing  for  any  statesman  to  have  done 
for  his  coimtry. 

"We  know  just  what  to  count  on,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  successful  employers  and  capitalists  in  the 
country  describes  the  situation  of  the  employer  under  compul- 
sory arbitration  as  one  of  "perfect  comfort." 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Outrim,  Chairman  of  the  Vic- 
torian Factories  Commission  that  journeyed  through  New  Zea- 
land this  year  (1902)  examining  the  workings  of  compulsory 
arbitration : 

"We  examined  a  very  large  number  of  witnesses  from  both  sides, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  employer,  there  was  a  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  principle  of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  is  a  sound 
one,  and  that  they  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  go  back  to  the  old 
order  of  things. 

"Our  witnesses  were  mainly  representative  of  large  organizations — 
men  like  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  secretaries  and 
presidents  of  employers'  associations,  and  officers  of  the  various  indus- 
trial unions.    They  all  say  that  it  is  a  most  beneficial  law." 

In  1900  when  the  arbitration  statutes  were  being  revised 
and  consolidated  only  one  representative  of  capital  apijeared 
in  opposition  to  the  system.  The  large  and  increasing  r^s- 
tration  of  employers'  unions  under  the  Act  and  of  workers' 
unions  also  is  further  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  favor  the  law 
is  receiving  among  them. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  in  New  Zealand,  that  organized  labor 
in  the  Colony  is  practically  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  institution. 
The  fact  that  organized  labor  has  not  disbanded  or  struck  or 
withdrawn  its  regi.st  rat  ions  under  the  Act,  but  on  the  contrary 
continually  increased  its  manifestations  of  allegiance,  shows 
that  it  is  getting  better  results  than  by  the  old  method.  If 
more  could  be  gained  by  strikes  and  lockouts  labor  and  capital 
would  not  be  registering  under  the  Act  more  and  more  every 
year.  Clearly  they  bi>th  believe  compulsory  arbitration  better 
than  conflict." 

"Now  and  then  a  HtatPment  apppHra  In  the  Engllsli  prrss  that  tlie 
ArbltrBtloa  Act  hna  tailed.  Tlila  In  dtip  to  ^npraltzlng  from  piprrBslous  of 
alHjileasure  on  thp  part  o[  one  or  two  jiartli'H  aealiisc  wlinm  declHlons  of 
llip  fourt  baa  none.  A  partf  lonlnj;  a  oull  li<-fiire  the  ArbilratloD  <'our( 
«i>inptini(H  makes  dltiHureeable  remapka  aa  In  lldKaUon  before  otber  court*. 
Sciiue  rears  ago  a  eouple  of  coal  companies  that  were  floed  for  pajICK 
IrHH  wagea  tliati  tbf  Court  awarded  Kvie  quite  sure  the  \av  was  not  a 
good  one.  and  Btlrrcd  up  all  the  ojiposllloo  (bey  cuuld.  Ouce  In  a  while  a 
irBde-unlon  can't  aee  tbe  Justice  of  ■  ruling  against  some  of  Its  clKlma,  and 
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Mr.  Reeves  says  the  trade  unions  did  not  try  the  law  for 
twelve  months,  but  they  have  become  "enthusiastic  believers  in 
it,  and  the  free  use  they  have  made  of  it  has  formed  the  chief 
text  of  the  complaints  made  against  it."  Notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  many  workers  and  employers  to  get  their  trades 
regulated  in  the  early  years — a  mild  case  of  clustering  when 
the  bargain  counter  is  opened  up — it  is  certainly  far  better  to 
have  a  plethora  of  arbitration  than  to  have  an  epidemic  of 
strikes  such  as  we  are  enjoying  in  the  United  States. 

In  1901  after  watching  New  Zealand's  experiment  six  years. 
New  South  Wales  sent  an  experienced  and  impartial  judge 
of  high  character  and  ability  to  study  the  institution  on  the 
ground.  He  traveled  all  over  the  Colony  and  interviewed  a 
large  number  of  employers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  cor- 
poration men,  officers  of  labor  unions,  etc.  (150  representative 
persons  altt^ethcr),  taking  special  pains  to  get  the  testimony 
of  those  who  had  formerly  been  prominent  in  opposition  to  the 
Arbitration  Act.  His  report  to  the  Government,  tho  a  cool  and 
dispassionate  statement  of  facts,  made  so  strong  an  impression 
in  favor  of  the  New  Zealand  system  in  corroboration  of  what 
was  already  known  about  it  that  New  South  Wales  adopted 
a  similar  law  that  same  year.  We  have  room  here  for  only  a 
few  sentences  from  the  report.  After  describing  at  length  the 
New  Zealand  system  and  its  effects,  the  Judge  says : 

"A  very  large  majority  of  the  employers  of  labor  whom  I  inter- 
viewed are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  Act.  One  only  did  I  meet 
who  said  out  and  out,  'T  would  rather  repeal  it  and  have  a  straight 
stand-up  fight,'  while  another  was  doubtful  whether  the  present  con- 

UBea  some  Impollle  languBKe  aXtaat  the  Court  and  tiie  law  till  tt  cooU  down  to 
normal  temperature.  The  language  of  trade-UDloDlata  la  prett;  Tlgoroua 
Bnjway  !□  New  Zealand  as  well  aa  In  America.  In  the  ordinary  dlBCuaalona 
ol  their  meetlngB.  one  not  well  acquainted  with  them  would  frequently 
think  the;  were  a  hue  lug  each  otber  and  their  beat  friends,  when  they  are 
merely  debating  an  important  question  Id  a  style  they  may  consider  patterned 
after  parllamentarj  modelB.  In  one  lUBtanee  not  very  long  ago  a  painters' 
union  was  dlBaatlsHed  with  a  decision  of  th,e  Arbilratlon  Court,  and  expressed 
Its  disapproval.  li;verytblng  of  this  kind  la  bent,  twisted,  magnified  and 
colored  up  to  newspaper  pitch  In  the  Bnsttlsh  press  and  copied,  with  frills 
and  variatioDs,  by  American  Journals.  So  It  baa  been  reported  tliat  ttw 
TTortlnc  cloatct  ot  t/cic  Zealand  are  bd  dlBBatlBlled  with  the  Arbltrntl>.u  Act 
that  they  are  going  to  have  It  repealed.  It  takes  a  man  with  an  expansive 
mind  to  make  such  a  report  aa  that  out  of  the  transleDt  dlasatlsf action  of 
one  trade-union,  but  a  flexible  modem  press  correspondent  can  do  it.  The 
fact  was  specially  astonlahlng  Id  this  case,  however,  because  many  trade- 
unions  throughout  the  Colony  not  only  lndr>nu>d  the  Arbitration  ayatem  as  a 
whole,  bat  have  passed  resnlutlooa  speclllcally  approving  the  Judgment  0/  the 
Court  In  this  particular  matter  about  which  the  painters'  union  found  fault 
(See  N.  Z.  Parliamentary  Proceedings.  Vol.  122.  pp.  11-12,  September  2,  1902. 
Bw  klto  Cbapter  «i  Tbe  People's  Trnat  tefro.) 
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dition  was  better  than  the  pre-existing.    The  first,  in  a  letter,  has  s 
considerably  modified  his  statement. 

"The  unionists  to  a  man  believe  in  the  Acl,  and  the  n 
as  far  as  niy  observation  goes,  find  no  fault  with  it. 

"I  found  on  the  part  of  the  men,  none  of  that  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

"The  Act  has  prevented  strikes  ol  any  magnitude,  and  has,  on  the 
whole,  brought  about  a  belter  relation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees than  would  exist  if  there  were  no  Act.  It  has  enabled  the 
increase  of  wages  and  other  conditions  favorable  to  the  workmen, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  they  are  entitled 
to,  to  be  settled  without  that  friction  and  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
otherwise  might  have  existed;  it  has  enabled  employers,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  know  with  certainty  the  conditions  of  production,  and 
therefore  to  make  contracts  with  the  knowledge  that  ihey  would  be 
able  to  fulfill  them;  and  indirectly  it  has  tended  to  a  more  hannooious 
feeling  among  the  people  generally,  which  must  have  worked  for  the 
weal  of  the  Colony. 

"It  goes  far  beyond  settling  disputes  in  which,  but  for  its  provisions, 
there  would  have  been  strikes.  It  is  used  as  a  means  of  fixing  the 
wages  and  general  conditions  of  labor  in  many  industries,  and  without 
doubt,  will  eventually  be  so  used  in  all." 

As  a  result  of  New  Zealand's  success  New  South  Wales 
adopted  compulsory  arbitration  Dec.  10,  1901 ;  West  Australia 
came  into  line  in  1900  and  improved  the  system  in  1902;  Vic- 
toria established  trade  wa^e  boards  in  i8y6,  a  plan  likewise 
adopted  by  South  Australia  in  1900  in  place  of  her  broader  btit 
imperfect  and  practically  idle  law  of  '94.  The  sentiment  for 
compulsory  arbitration  has  become  so  strong  in  Australia  that 
there  is  a  movement  now  to  establish  a  Federal  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration.'" 

The  movement  of  public  opinion  in  New  Zealand  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  growing:  enthusiasm  of  labor  as  a  whole,  the 
change  of  the  mass  of  employers  from  enemies  to  friends  of 
the  measure,  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  press/"  the  large 
majorities  given  the  Liberal  Government  at  each  succeeding 
election,  and  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  Parliament. 

When  the  law  was  drafted  in   1891   it  was  considered  so 

"  See  Apiienrtln  for  Aimtrallan  lawn. 

"The  pross,  aa  a  rule,  approves  the  ajstem.  and  eveo  papers  opposed 
to  tlie  Government  liave  eenBpd  to  attacli  the  arbitration  Inw  tho  crltlclBm 
of  details,  enpeclaUy  In  relnUon  to  Borne  of  ttie  cotiriliatlon  hoarda.  la  to  be 
found  Id  papera  of  all  polKlral  sliades.  The  Otago  Pally  TImra,  for  eianipl«. 
the  Ipading  Opposition  paper  In  the  Colony,  said,  after  Ave  .veers'  eiperleaee 
of  the  law :  "It  cannot  be  even  plaiisllily  nreed  that  the  effect  of  tlic  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  Act  baa  ao  far  been  Injurloua  or  dainaslng." 
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strange  and  dangerous  that  even  the  Liberal  Government 
thought  best  to  wait,  and  the  Labor  Minister  was  not  allowed 
lo  move  the  second  reading  for  a  year.  In  rgoo  when  the  con- 
solidating and  amending  act  was  under  discussion  there  was 
earnest  debate  over  details,  but  the  measure  itself,  the  system 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  found  no  one  to  attack  it  but  one 
member,  a  remnant  of  the  old  stock,  who  was  mildly  chaffed 
by  his  colleagues  as  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  New  Zealand. 


The  success  of  compulsory  arbitration  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Reeves='  to  the  friendliness  of  Parliament,  the  high  character 
and  ability  of  the  presiding  judge,  "the  exclusion  of  barris- 
ters" and  "the  absence  of  formality  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court,"  which  "saved  it  from  being  swallowed  by  a  load  of  costs 
or  stranded  on  the  barren  sands  of  technical  quibblings,"  "the 
steady  revival  of  prosperity,"  the  high  level  of  intelligence  and 
respect  for  law  in  all  classes,  and  "the  determination  of  the 
public  to  give  it  a  fair  trial" — to  which  I  think  we  should  add, 
the  care  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Reeves  drafted  the  law,  the 
fact  that  the  Liberal  Labor  fusion  of  farmers  and  workingmen 
had  elected  a  Government  in  which  organized  labor  had  con- 
fidence, the  inherent  justice  and  virtue  of  Arbitration  (the 
essential  superiority  of  decision  by  intelligence  over  decision  by 
force),  the  check-mate  of  the  little,  irreconcilable,  inherently 
pugilistic  minority  by  the  compulsory  feature,  the  fact  that 
an  open  door  to  swift,  easy  inexpensive,  common-sense  settle- 
ment keeps  the  industrial  atmosphere  from  rising  to  the  fight- 
ing level  or  economic  boiling  point,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
an  arbitration  habit  in  a  community  where  the  administration 
of  justice  in  labor  disputes  is  once  thoroly  established. 

Mr.  Reeves  specially  emphasizes  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  services  of  Judge  Williams,  the  first  President  of  the  Court.  His 
ability,  kindness,  common  sense,  impartiality,  and  high  sense  of  equity, 
were  doubtless  ot  great  value.  But  there  are  many  judges  of  high 
character  and  ability  in  every  civilized  country.  The  bench  attracts 
and  develops  that  kind  of  manhood.  Under  a  government  and  in  a 
social  and  civic  atmosphere  thai  is  industrially  reasonable  and  fair  to 
both  labor  and  capital,  the  judges  as  a  rule,  full  of  the  spirit  of  their 

"  State  BiperlmentH  In  Auitralla  and  New  Zealand,  Vol.  2,  pp.  IIS,  ISO, 
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lime  and  country,  administer  the  law  consciously  or  unconsciously  in 
accord  with  the  dominant  thought  around  them,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  public  mind.  Judge  Williams  left  the  Court  in  April,  1898.  Since 
then  Judges  Edwards,  Martin,  and  Cooper  have  successively  presided 
over  the  Court,  all  with  great  success,  tho  the  decisions  are  not  always 
up  to  high-water  mark  in  this  any  more  than  in  other  courts  of  justice. 
Full  praise  is  willingly  accorded  to  Justice  Williams  and  the  other 
excellent  judges  who  have  so  well  administered  the  law,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overestimate  the  personal  elements  in  the  case.  As 
Mr.  Reeves  himself  remarks  fifty  pages  further  on:  "The  odds  are 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  successful  discovery  of  fair  working  conditions 
by  any  impartial,  intelligent,  and  honorable  referee."  It  is  a  true 
system  in  the  hands  of  good  men.  The  same  Justice  Williams  as  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  administered  the  laws  of  New  Zealand 
before  the  Arbitration  Act  was  passed,  but  strikes  and  lockouts  pre- 
vailed notwithstanding.  Able  administrators  were  there  as  in  other 
countries,  but  the  law  had  not  arrived.  Men  had  legs  and  wheels  and 
cranks  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more,  but  they  couldn't  pedal  a  mile  a 
minute  till  the  bicycle  was  evolved.* 

In  reference  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  Mr.  Reeves  says: 
"The  very  nature  of  a  compulsory  act  demands  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  it,  rot  only  that  reformers  in  a  community  shall  desire  to  see  it 
made  trial  of,  but  that  public  opinion  shall  have  been  educated  up  to 
wish  for  it  too.  Either  labor  or  capital  must  be  ready  to  invoke  it. 
...  In  free  countries,  therefore,  it  is  likely  to  have  to  wait  until 
the  people  are  sick  of  industrial  war  and  the  public  catches  at  it  as 
a  relief.  ,  .  .  The  success  of  such  a  law  depends  upon  its 
deliberate  acceptance  by  public  good  sense.  To  attempt  to  force  such  a 
statute  on  an  unwilling  people  would  be  foredoomed  to  disaster.  No 
compulsory  arbitration  law  could  work  for  a  month  in  a  democratic 
and  civilized  community  unless  opinion  there  had  deliberately  declared 
for  a  thoro  trial  of  it  in  labor  disputes." 

The  fact  that  compulsory  arbitration  went  into  effect  upon  a  rising 
market  made  it  easier  for  employers  to  endure  the  substantial  increase 
in  wage  rates  decreed  by  the  Court.  Prosperity  always  smooths  the 
way  to  industrial  reform,  tho  it  frequently  puts  the  motive  to  sleep. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  periods  of  rising  prices  arc 
prolific  of  strikes.  In  trade  after  trade  labor  has  to  fight  for  its  share 
of  the  new  profits.  ■  This  has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  but  New 
Zealand,  the  most  prosperous  of  countries,  has  been  quiet,  while  labor 
by  peaceful  means  has  secured  a  fuller  share  in  the  new  prosperity 
than  in  any  other  commonwealth.  One  thing  more  must  be  noted  in 
this  connection ;  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  is  in 
part  due  to  the  arbitration  law  which  has  given  the  Colony  unbroken 
tranquility  and  freedom  from  labor  conflict  Josses,  and  an  industrial 
harmony  and  prevision  unknown  in  other  lands, 

•  The  editor  tblnki  someone  maj  qupBtlon  this,  so  I  slate  un  tlie  autboritj 
of  the  Bdenttflc  American  that  "a  mil*  wbb  made  on  a  lilcycle,  paced  by  a 
a  few  years  ago.  In  a  little  Ipbb  than  a  mlnuts." 
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Communities  form  habits  of  thought  and  action  as  well  as  indi' 
viduals.  and  it  is  quite  as  important  they  should  form  good  habits. 
If  they  get  the  king  habit,  or  the  corporation  habit,  or  the  money 
seeking  habil,  or  the  strike  habit,  it  is  hard  to  break  them  into  better 
ways.  But  if  they  once  come  under  right  conditions  to  acquire  the 
arbitration  habit  it  will  last  with  the  full  resistance  bestowed  by  the 
great  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  would  carry  the  institution 
over  far  greater  difficulties  than  any  experienced  in  New  Zealand,  just 
as  our  democratic  habits  and  well-grounded  faith  in  government  by 
the  people  keep  us  true  to  popular  sovereignty  and  democratic  institu- 
tions in  spile  of  boss  rule,  machine  politics,  corruption  and  disaster  in 
our  city  governments. 

The  New  Zealand  law  had  enough  compulsion  in  it  to  hold  down 
the  pugihsiic  few,  and  compel  the  mean  little  remnant  of  barbarism 
in  the  community  to  accept  the  civilized  methods  of  settlement  desired 
by  the  majority,  who  could  therefore  resort  to  arbitration  without  fear 
of  having  the  resulting  compact  or  award  wrecked  by  cut-throat  com- 
petitors or  refusal  of  any  of  the  parties  to  abide  by  the  terms  arrived  at, 
and  by  the  practise  of  arbitration  under  such  protection  could  demon- 

The  importance  of  a  Government  in  which  labor  has  faith,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  arbitration,  is  manifestly 
great.  It  would  be  possible  to  forbid  strikes  and  lockouts,  leaving  the 
parties  to  select  special  arbitrators  in  each  case  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  giving  the  award  the  force  of  a  judgment.  But  such  a  plan  could 
not  secure  the  harmony,  continuity,  or  comprehensiveness  of  juris- 
diction and  decision  attained  by  a  State  or  National  tribunal,  nor 
would  it  ensure  the  representation  of  the  public  interest  on  the  boards. 
.\nd  if  a  Court  is  established,  the  Government  entrusted  with  the  ap- 
poinimenl  of  the  presiding  judge  must  have  the  confidence  of  organized 
labor,  or  it  will  have  rough  sailing;  and  if  its  action  is  made  to 
depend  at  bottom  on  the  assent  of  labor  as  in  Mr.  Reeves'  New  Zealand 
law.  it  will  not  sail  at  all  without  the  confidence  of  the  workers.  The 
absence  of  this  faith  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  arbitration 
in  South  Australia.  A  compulsory  law  was  passed  the  same  year  as 
in  New  Zealand,  but  it  failed  completely.  Unlike  the  New  Zealand 
law,  the  trade-unions  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  unless 
Ihey  registered  under  the  act,  and  practically  none  of  them  did  register 
for  the  reason  as  they  state,  that  they  were  afraid  of  some  of  their 
judges."  New  Zealand  workers  had  secured  a  Government  and  courts 
in  which  they  had  large  faith,  and  they  would  have  had  to  dissolve 
their  trade-unions  to  defeat  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
instead  of  merely  refraining  from  registering  under  the  Arbitration  Act 
as  in  South  Australia. 

Yet  even  in  New  Zealand,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  labor  leaders 
iind  unions  worked  for  the  Bill,  and  in  spile  of  the  strong  reasons  the 
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workpeople  had  for  confidence  in  the  Goveriniient  and  Ihe  large  con- 
fidence they  actually  had  for  the  most  part,  there  were  still  grave  doubts 
and  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  many  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
that  very  Judge  Williams  who  proved  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  had  been  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  1875,  and  his 
social  position  and  antecedenis  naturally  classed  him  as  aristocratic 
and  conservative,  yet  his  impartial  administration  of  the  Arbitration 
Court  quickly  won  the  confidence  of  trade-unionists  while  retaining  the 
respect  of  employers."  In  reference  to  this  matter  Mr.  Lloyd  says :" 
"The  first  judge  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  iho  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  unquestioned  impartiality,  was  still  so  thoroly  identified 
.socially  with  those  who  are  not  expected  to  have  much  sympathy  with 
the  working-classes,  [hat  the  trade-unionists  felt  no  little  apprehension 
as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  of  his  interpretation  of  the  law.  Bnt 
it  was  he  who  initiated  the  policy  of  preference,  and  established  it  so 
firmly  that  it  has  never  been  departed  from.  Tho  he  was  in  fact  what 
some  called  a  'Tory'  judge,  and  was  feared  correspondingly  by  work- 
ingmen,  he  decided  nine  limes  out  of  ten  in  favor  of  the  men ;  not,  he 
said,  because  they  were  workingmen,  but  because  they  had  the  right  of 
the  case." 

Distrust  of  the  Government  and  its  courts  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
State  arbitration  makes  so  little  progress  with  ot^ani^ed  labor  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  other  causes  being  that  labor  leaders  for 
the  most  part,  judging  by  the  absurd  objections  and  misstatements 
some  of  them  make  concerning  it,  do  not  give  sufficient  lime  and  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  10  comprehend  it  thoroly  as  the  New  Zealand  labor 
leaders  did,  and  that  some  of  the  leaders  here  and  in  England  are 
constitutionally  opposed  to  anything  that  may  interfere  with  the  battle 
array  of  labor  and  capital,  in  which  they  bold  so  prominent  a  position, 
and  thus  perhaps  endanger  their  personal  power  and  prestige  as  com- 
manders in  the  conflict.  Some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  oppose 
democratic  institutions  and  the  abolition  of  war,  some  politicians  oppose 
direct  nominations  and  the  referendum,  and  some  labor  leaders  are 
human  too  and  think  of  their  selfish  personal  interests  first.  Most  of 
them,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say,  oppose  judicial  arbitration,  we 
believe,  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  conditions  are  not  ripe  for  it 
yet.  The  election  of  governments  fairly  representing  tabor  as  well  as 
capital  and  capable  of  cslabli.shing  impartial  labor  courts,  edueolion,  and 
the  referendum  are  the  antecedents  most  to  be  desired. 

RESULTS. 

The  bottom  qitestions  in  this  relation  arc  whether  wealth 
and  indtistnal  oi>porttiiiity  are  to  be  distributed  accorditiff  to 
force  and  cunning,  or  according  to  reason  and  justice;  whether 
indnstrial  control  is  to  rest  with  one  factor  or  in  a  body  re])- 
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resenting  all  three ;  and  whether  business  is  to  be  interrupted, 
production  stopped,  transportation  paralyzed,  enormous  losses 
incurred,  and  animosity  enkindled,  through  periodic  labor  wars 
and  epidemics  of  disorder,  or  peace  is  to  be  established  and 
domestic  tranquility  ensured. 

New  Zealand  has  taken  her  stand  for  reason,  justice,  partner- 
ship, peace,  order,  safety,  harmony,  economy,  and  domestic 
tranquility.  She  has  shown  that  trade-unionists  may  be  per- 
suaded by  the  logic  of  experience  to  prefer  court  arbitration 
to  conflict,  and  that  the  unions  may  grow  and  prosper  in  con- 
sequence; that  the  decision  of  a  State  tribunal  may  be  as  just 
and  moderate  as  that  of  a  private  conciliati(Mi  board ;  that  there 
is  no  serious  difficulty  in  enforcing  its  awards;  that  cheap, 
simple,  swift,  and  eiTective  administration  of  justice  in  labor 
disputes  is  easily  practicable;  that  compulsory  arbitration  has 
not  strangled  industry  nor  fettered  enterprise ;  that  wages  can 
be  increased,  hours  shortened,  and  other  conditions  improved 
wholesale  without  injury  to  business  but  with  decided  benefit 
to  it;  that  prosperity  has  not  been  diminished,  but  intensified; 
that  the  need  for  litigation  grows  less  as  industry  after  industry 
is  thoroly  overhauled  and  regulated  by  awards,  the  facts 
brought  to  light  and  the  cordial  relations  introduced  by  the 
new  system  leading  to  agreements  without  suit;  that  many 
who  bitterly  cqjposcd  the  Arbitration  Act  before  they  expe- 
rienced its  benefits,  arc  now  among  its  strongest  friends ;  and 
that  industrial  peace  can  be  established  whenever  public  opin- 
ion is  ready  for  it.  State  arbitration  in  New  Zealand  does 
not  stop  industry,  waste  the  funds  of  unions  or  the  capital  of 
employers,  docs  not  ruin  thrifty  workmen  and  bring  misery 
into  their  homes,  does  not  hurt  trades  related  to  the  industry 
under  arbitration  and  tradespeople  who  have  dealings  with  the 
parties  concerned,  <loes  not  injure  the  public  and  drive  away 
trade  to  foreign  countries.  Strikes  and  lockouts  and  the 
accompanying  bojcotts  do  these  things^ not  arbitration. 

In  most  countries  the  industrial  world  is  divided  into  two 
armed  camps,  from  each  of  which  occasionally  comes  an  out- 
burst of  war.  In  New  Zealand  the  organized  hosts  have  laid 
down  their  arms,  New  Zealan<l  understands  the  law  of  selfish- 
ness and  the  law  of  industrial  gravitation ;  she  frankly  accepts 
the  two  irresistible  tendencies  of  modern  industry  under  com- 
petitive conditions,  the  first  of  which  is  that  lal>or  and  capital 
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will  differ,  and  the  second  that  they  will  organize  to  carry 
their  opposing  points;  and  she  encourages  organization  and 
settlement,  and  only  insists  that  the  settlement  shall  be  peaceful. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
was  the  substitution  of  a  court  of  justice  for  the  primitive 
method  of  settling  disputes  by  battle."  No  civilized  country 
dreams  of  allowing  two  individuals  or  two  corporations  to 
determine  their  difficulties  by  combat  or  persecution.  Either 
party  may  cite  the  other  into  court  and  have  the  whole  matter 
settled  by  compulsory  arbitration.  Even  our  States  are  denied 
the  privilege  of  making  war,  and  one  can  be  called  into  court 
by  a  single  individual.  Aside  from  employers  and  employed, 
nations  alone  have  full  legal  right  to  play  the  barbarian,  and 
that  will  not  last  long,  for  International  Arbitration  is  coming 
with  the  sanction  of  the  civilized  world  behind  it. 

There  is  clearly  no  more  reason  for  permitting  a  corpora- 
tion and  its  employees  to  fight  out  their  differences  in  the 
public  streets,  than  to  permit  two  corporations,  or  two  bodies 
of  employees  to  resort  to  conflict.  Yet  New  Zcala'nd,  the 
youngest  of  the  great  republics,"  is  the  first  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  civilization  and  judicial  justice  to  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed,  abolish 
strikes  and  bring  the  wars  of  capital  and  labor  tn  an  end. 


"Id  Thr  Arraa.  Vol,  29.  p.  2,  "laduslrlBl  Batllc  and  tlip  Piiblti^."  1  hare 
trE&ted  tblB  point  more  (ully,  and  will  quote  one  pnrBgrniJli  here:  "One  of 
tbe  tnarka  at  clvlllzatloD  la  llie  aettl»ro(>Dt  ot  djiputes  by  Judicial  dedflon 
In  plare  of  combat.  In  the  prlmeva!  age  of  barbarlHrn  ell  diOcultles  vere 
determlDed  bj  bitllf.  We  bave  learned  to  U8«  (lie  arbllratlou  ot  a  court  or 
Jumke  for  all  claHxea  of  ctxft  but  two.  DIffereticeB  between  natlDiu  and 
between  emplojers  and  employpd  arc  hIIII  decided  liy  Ihe  pi'lroltlve  mt-tbod  of 
conflict.  Ail  other  caaee  have  been  awept  witbin  the  circle  of  clTlUieO 
methods.  If  two  Individuals  or  two  corparatloDa  differ  In  regard  to  their 
rights,  either  idbt  die  the  other  iDto  court  to  have  tlie  matter  determined 
hr  en  Impartial  tribunal.  It  two  Slates  of  this  Union  quarrel,  tlie;  muat 
EO  to  court  and  not  to  war,  because  40  Rtat™  have  agreed  to  thnl  proposition 
and  are  read;  to  enforce  It.  If  clvlllied  natloaa  would  agree  (0  a  almllar 
proposition  In  respect  to  International  dlfflcultles  war  would  erase.  It  Ibe 
people  ot  thla  cuunlrj  would  agree  to  Judli^la]  decision  of  InduBtrlsl  dlspntes, 
atrlkes  and  lockouts  would  soon  be  curiosities  of  a  bygone  ugc." 

In  the  seme  article  (he  overwhelming  Interrat  of  the  Public  In  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  labor  disputes  Is  empheslied,  end  Its  right  to  Insist  upon 

Some  time  In  1003  or  1004  I  hope  (0  publish  In  The  Arena  a  fuller  and 
more  sjstematlc  treatment  of  ArliKratlon  on  Demand  than  has  ret  appeared, 
=•  See  pp.  6a.  2N0. 
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COOPERATION. 

Abolition    of    the    Contractor. 

niRECT  EMPLOYMENT  BY  THE  STATE  ON  THE  COOPERATIVE  PLAN  ; 

RAILWAYS,    PUBLIC    WORKS,    LAND    DEPARTMENT,    AGRICULTURE. 

STATE   lectures;   COOPERATIVE   DAIRIES;   STATE    WAREHOUSES; 

COUJ  STORAGE  AND  SHIPPING  DEPARTMENTS. 

Till  1891,  the  construction  of  public  works  had  been  carried 
out  under  the  contractor  system.  In  that  year  the  Premier 
announced  that  this  system  had  proved  to  be  radically  vicious, 
and  that  the  Government  would  adopt  the  pohcy  of  direct 
employment  on  the  cooperative  plan,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
workers  in  homes  of  their  own  on  the  lands  alongside  of  the 
roads  or  other  public  works  in  which  they  might  be  engaged. 
This  method  has  been  applied  to  railway  construction,  bridges, 
public  buildings,  work  on  the  public  forests,  and  on  the  public 
lands,  in  the  farm  and  village  settlements,  etc.,  etc. 

Four  or  more  workers  unite  in  a  cooperative  group,  elect  a 
foreman,  or  two  if  they  like,  and  take  a  contract  for  a  given 
piece  of  public  work.  Each  man  in  the  group  has  an  equal 
interest,  and  the  men  may  elect  a  new  foreman  at  any  time 
they  desire.'    The  workers  obtain  in  this  way  not  only  a  fair 


'  At  drat  the  tara  vfre  asked  to  orgBiilie  In  parties  of  about  60  each 
■Dd  select  trnatees.  all  the  men  to  tieve  an  equal  Interest,  and  wagea  and 
profit*  to  b«  divided  eqaall;.  The  plan  worked  well  from  tlia  atmrt.  but 
fiperlence  ghoved  that  lirse  groupB  did  not  work  so  bannonlouslj  as  was 
desired,  and  dow  the  parties  Benerall;  do  not  exceed  10  '~ 
not  probsblj  average  much  over  6.  Inatead  of  tmsti 
one  or  two  "headmen"  or  foremen.  The  foreman  rece 
■■■ns  the  receipts,  and  Is  responsible  for  the  proper  carr] 
A  foreman  msj  be  removed  by  a  majority  of  the  group. 
Engineer  in  charge  ot  the  woric  may  depc^e  him.  If  the  inte 
demand  ft,  and  call  on  the  part;  to  elpct  another.  The 
aathorlied  to  discharge  an;  memlwr  of  the  group  for  cause, 
la  ill,  bis  place  Is  held  open,  or  he  may  seed  a  snbstlCut 
wlthont  lllnon  or  other  •□mdent  eanae,  ha  has  no  claim  attw  tha  da;  lie 
iialts,  DOr  can  be  be  received  back  without  conseDt  of  all  the  men  In  the  groap, 

Tha  Government  provldea  trucks,   rails,   barrowa,   tcnta  and   tools  free. 


on  of  the  work. 

the  Qovemment 
^ts  of  the  work 
Engineer  la  also 


If  one  a  tops 
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day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  but  secure  for  themselves 
also  the  profits  that  went  to  the  contractor  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. Labor  is  put  on  a  higher  plane,  for  every  man  is  a 
contractor  and  partner  in  the  profits  and  the  control.  The 
expenses  of  superintendence  are  diminished,  as  every  partner 
is  practically  an  overseer  watching  the  rest,  and  the  drunken- 
ness, idleness,  or  inefficiency  of  one  would  diminish  the  income 
of  all. 

Elderly,  delicate  or  inefficient  men,  who  found  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  get  work  with  the  contractors,  are  able  to  com- 
bine in  cooperative  groups  and  help  each  other  to  make  what- 
ever they  may  be  able,  without  cutting  down  the  earnings  of 
able-bodied  workers.  Thus  there  naturally  arises  a  sort  of 
classification  of  both  the  work  and  the  men,  the  lighter  work 
being  given  to  the  aged  and  least  capable,  and  the  heavier  work 
to  the  strong  and  able-bodied. 

MINISTER  SEDDON   AND  THE  ABUSES  OF  THE  C0NTR.\CTOR 
SYSTEM. 

The  new  system  is  largely  due  to  the  sense,  energy,  sym- 
pathy, and  insight  of  the  Hon.  Richard  J.  Scddon,  who  was 
then  Minister  of  Public  Works.  He  found  the  old  contractor 
system  full  of  evils  and  abuses.  If  the  contractor  made  a  good 
bargain  with  the  Government,  he  reaped  large  profits  at  the 
expense  of  labor  and  the  taxpayer.  If  he  made  a  bad  bargain 
and  became  a  loser,  he  might  fail  to  pay  his  workmen  or  other 
creditors.  Altho  subletting  was  forbidden,  there  was  never- 
theless in  practise  a  system  of  subletting  which  amounted 
to  a  sweating  system  of  the  most  flagrant  and  baleful  charac- 
ter. The  contractors  would  take  work  at  prices  out  of  which 
they  could  not  make  a  legitimate  profit,  and  then  sublet  at 
sweating  rates,  in  order  to  make  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
workmen.  Sometimes  the  people  witnessed  the  exasperating 
spectacle  of  a  chief  contractor  making  a  large  profit  while  his 
sub- con  tractors  were  ruined  and  workmen  and  merchants  left 
unpaid. 

Picept  pIckH.  abovela,  and  aim.  ExiiIobIvpb  (pieepl  liquor)  are  also  provided 
liy  the  UDvernmi'iit,  but  thp  cost  1h  PliHrt(«d  ti>  tbe  mpn.  The  cant  at  repalrlDj; 
(he  plant  and  toolii.  IR  also  borne  liy  llie  men.  Tlie  work  done  Is  mi'nmired 
moDthly,.  and  payment  made  Id  cash  to  the  foremao.     Tbe  haure  of  labor 
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Another  scheme  of  the  contractors  was  to  put  an  extra  good 
man  or  two  in  each  gang,  pay  them  special  wages  by  private 
agreement,  and  have  them  set  a  killing  pace  for  the  other  meii. 
They  would  also  establish  stores,  and  sell  groceries  and  liquor 
to  soak  up  the  wages  of  the  men,  fleecing  them  of  a  double 
profit,  one  on  the  contract,  and  the  other  through  the  sale  of 
goods  at  unfair  prices,  the  workmen  being  obliged  to  buy  at 
the  contractors'  stores  either  because  there  were  no  others 
near,  or  for  fear  of  losing  their  places  if  they  dealt  elsewhere. 
Moreover  the  men  who  worked  for  the  contractors  were  not 
permanently  settled  on  the  land,  but  were  compelled  to  migrate 
when  the  work  was  done,  and  therefore  constituted  a  floating, 
unsettled  population.  The  contractor  often  brought  men  with 
him  and  others  would  be  attracted  by  the  news  of  the  improve- 
ment, then  the  work  would  be  finished  and  the  district  would 
find  a  threefold  tabor  problem  on  its  hands— its  own  laborers, 
those  the  contractor  brought,  and  those  who  had  come  to  the 
district  of  their  own  accord  to  take  part  in  the  new  work. 

Besides  all  this,  the  State  received  a  poor  return  for  its 
investment,  for  some  contractors  scamped  the  jobs  or  furnished 
poor  materials,  and  the  men  took  no  interest  in  the  work  and 
therefore  did  not  work  rapidly  or  well,  and  the  result  was 
unfair  and  expensive  construction.  The  Government  was  at 
a  further  disadvantage  because  it  could  not  control  the  work — 
could  not  hasten,  retard,  postpone  or  stop  it.  Strikes  occurred 
among  contract  workmen,  keeping  expensive  plants  and 
machinery  idle,  interfering  with  public  business,  and  causing 
serious  delay  and  waste. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  COOPER.'VTIVE  PLAN. 

As  fast  as  the  coiiperative  system  has  been  applied  these  evils 
have  disappeared.  The  Government  buys  the  best  materials 
and  the  men  work  with  new  energy  born  of  interest  and  respon- 
sibility. The  earnings  of  the  cooperators  are  much  greater 
than  the  wages  under  the  contractor  system. 

Many  workers  make  50  cents  to  $1  a  day  beyond  what  they 
used  to  get,  and  laborers  of  the  vigorous  sort  employed  by  the 
contractors  (who  as  a  rule  take  only  the  strongest  men)  are 
able  to  double  their  former  pay.'    Yet  the  work  has  not,  in  any 

*  sir  Robert  Slont  atalpd  la  1802  tbaC  the  cnnppralora  were  niaklDK 
2B  to  90  centB  a  day  more  tbaii  contractors'  pay,     'rnklng  common  labor  alone. 
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instance,  cost  the  State  more  than  it  would  cost  by  the  pre- 
vious method,  and  in  nearly  every  case  work  done  on  the  coop- 
erative plan  has  cost  the  State  less  than  it  would  have  cost  if 
let  in  the  old  way ;  and  the  work  is  of  better  quality  than  that 
done  by  the  contractor.* 

Another  advantage  to  the  State  is  that  cooperation  gives 
the  Government  complete  control  over  its  expenditure.  The 
department  can  suspend  operations  at  any  time  it  sees  fit  with- 
out any  liability  for  damages,  while  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem this  could  not  be  done  without  incurring  claims  from  the 
contractors  for  compensation.    Under  the  old  plan  the  e>cpen- 


offlclBl  data  Indicate  a  still  greater  difference.  MlnUter  Seddon  reported 
that  Dndet  tba  prerlous  BTaCem  tbe  men  bad  been  recelTing  onl;  (1.12  t, 
da7,  wblle  under  eaoperaClon  tbelr  net  earn  lags  averaged  from  11,  T6  ta 
t^.OO  for  a  day  ol  8  boura.  Ttie  flgurea  of  the  Public  Worki  and  Land 
Departments  for  189<1,  when  aeTeral  thoueands  of  meo  were  employed 
coSpentlvely  In  balldlng  rallwsya  and  conitrDcUng  roads  and  pnbllc 
buudlnga.  show  thai  ordinary  day  laborer*  earned  an  averagp  of  tl.Hf).  Tbp 
STcrage  In  1902  Is  itated  as  somewhere  between  %1.61  and  $2.  Wh«n  we 
remember  that  the  cooperallve  aTeragm  Include  tbe  earnings  at  groups  ol 
elderly  and  compa  rati  Tel  y  Inefficient  men,  who  would  not  have  been  employed 
at  all  under  the  contractor  system,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tami- 
olu*  of  laborer*  as  uere  employed  by  contracton,  earned  wid«r  doOperaHon 
nearly  double  their  former  compciiiire  wngct. 

An  engineer  from  New  South  Wales  Qnds  fault  with  the  New  Zealand 
system,  because  "Inferior  men  are  eometlmia  emjiluyed."  lie  thinks  It 
lietter  tO  employ  only  flrstclass  men  at  good  day.wagea.  and  relegate  interior 
men  to  relief  works.  Bat  one  of  the  obJecU  of  tbe  New  Zealand  plan  1h 
lo  give  second-rate  men  n  cliance.  It  keeps  their  seK-reapect  Inlact,  stimulates 
Ibem  to  do  tbelr  beat  and  [a  no  detriment  to  the  department,  tor  the 
<|nBllty  at  the  work  must  come  up  to  tbe  standard,  and  being  done  by 
piece-contracts,  It  costs  no  more  than  II  done  by  nrst-grsde  men  In  the  prime 

•  In  bis  report  tor  1802  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  stated  tbat  "tbe 
works  are  carried  out  In  a  more  aatiafactory  manner  than  under  contract, 
and  at  no  increase  of  cost."  Several  years  later  the  Govemment  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  mileage  cost  of  rallwaya  built  under  cotiirnci  and  under 
cooperation,  and  In  every  esse  the  railroads  built  coQperatlvely  cost  less.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  (he  Department's  engineers  to  see  that  tbe  wuik  does  not 
coat  more  than  It  would  under  the  old  syHlcm.  They  make  the  esUmatea 
on  the  basis  of  which  .(he  piece-work  Is  oITered  to  tbe  men,  by  calculating  its 
value  at  the  prevailing  wages  for  Buch  work  in  the  district,  and  adding 
i  percentage  to  represent  contractor's  profits,  keeping  in  mind  tbe  rule 
under  which  the  Department  works  that  the  cost  la  not  to  be  greater  than 
if  the  construction  were  let  on  ordinary  contrnct  at  fair  rates;  and  in 
practise    the    cost    generally    falls    below    this    line,    nometlmea    very    much 

painted,  the  lowest  tender  from  contractors  was  almost  double  the  price  at 
which  work  was  Bnsily  done  by  workmen  employed  cooperatively. 

On  the  point  of  quality  toe  evidence  is  eiiUBlly  empballc,  "Work  is 
better  done  under  the  coopGintivc  than  under  the  contract  system.  No 
attempts  are  now  made  to  put  whiting  into  the  paints  Instead  of  white 
lead,  or  to  introduce  inferior  brands  oC  cen^ent  or  Iron  iota  the  works,  and 
no  walls  are  built  dry  lu  the  center,  or  filled  In  with  bats.  The  Govemnienl 
finds  Its  own  materials,  so  the  Department  knows  exactly  what  clasa  of 
mHteclal  is  used.  These  materials  are  carefully  seleclcd  to  insure  their 
being  of  tbe  best  class.  The  workmanship  put  In  Is  also  of  a  superior 
kind.  The  men  are  tbe  contractors  themaelveB ;  they  take  a  pride  in  their 
work,  and  have  no  taskmaster  standing  over  them,  Qndlng  fault  with  them 
for  being  too  particular  and  taking  too  much  pains."  (Special  Arttel*  In 
Year  Book  tor  1894.) 
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diture  under  large  contracts  was  bound  to  go  on,  even  tho  a 
shrinkage  of  revenue,  or  unexpected  demand  for  funds  in  other 
directions,  might  make  a  postponement  most  desirable.  Under 
cooperation  the  Government  may  carry  on  the  work  more 
leisurely  or  discontinue  it  altc^ether  on  reasonable  notice  to 
the  men.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  reserves  the  right  to 
increase  the  numbers  employed  on  any  work,  so  that  in  case 
of  emergency  it  may  push  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  danger  of  litigation,  an  item  of  considerable  importance 
under  the  old  system,  is  practically  abolished  under  coopera- 
tion. And  the  cooperative  system  has  been  found  to  conduce 
lo  public  safety,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  railways. 

Publicity  is  still  another  advantage  of  cooperation.  Every- 
thing is  done  in  the  daylight.  Through  time  sheets,  engineers' 
reports  and  monthly  accounts,  the  public,  the  workers,  and 
their  friends  may  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  system, 
\o  secrecy  is  possible,  and  none  is  sought.* 

So  the  Commonwealth  secures  publicity,  safety  from  litiga- 
tion and  labor  troubles,  better  materials,  better  workmanship, 
and  better  citizenship.  It  does  not  have  its  work  scamped,  or 
its  taxpayers  defrauded,  or  its  working  classes  iiltreated,  or 
the  fair  distribution  of  wealth  disturbed,  and  it  retains  com- 
plete control  over  its  own  business. 

The  success  of  the  cooperators  is  mainly  due :  first,  to  free 
selection — they  are  voluntary  associates,  coming  together  in 
groups  of  their  own  accord  and  not  by  the  orders  of  a  boss; 
second,  to  partnership  contract,  with  its  equality,  independence, 
and  responsibility,  in  place  of  wage-hire  without  share  in  the 
control,  or  any  resign  si  hi  11  ty  beyond  obedience  to  a  master; 
third,  to  pay  in  proportion  to  performance;  which,  added  to 
re.sponsibi]ity  and  share  in  control,  gives  the  men  the  deepest 
interest  in  their  work;  fourth,  to  the  assurance  of  good  pay, 
and  the  certainty  of  getting  all  they  earn,  secure  from  any  con- 
tractor's frauds  or  bankruptcies;  and  fifth,  to  good  treatment 
and  just  dealing  by  the  Department.'     As  an  example  of  the 

•B««VM.  la  8tate  Erperlmeata  In  Aaslralln  and  New  Zeslaod. 

•Tbe  charge  hae  been  made  Id  EOKland  that  employmeot  OD  tbc  pnbllo 
warka  In  New  Zealand  Is  often  a  pollticral  reward.  Like  many  other  tblnga 
lUld  In  England  shout  New  ZealSDil,  this  charge  Is  false.  Political  farorltlaui 
diMB  not  eilBt  and  wQold  not  be  tolerated.  The  offlcera  of  the  Labor  Bareaii 
■  ho  aelMt  the  men  neither  know  nor  care  what  ■  man'a  oplnlonn  arc 
!<ach  a  thing  as  boj^coitlng  a  man  for  holding  ConserTatlTe  oplnlooa  bas  Dever 
hecD  known  In  thr  hiator;  of  New  Zealand's  Liberal  Governoient. 

In  glTlDg  employment  married  men  have  Che  prelerence  oTer  bacliclori. 
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spirit  in  which  tiie  system  is  administered,  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  special  article  in  the  New  Zealand  Year  Book  for 
1894,  p.  235 : 

"If  it  is  shown  after  a  fair  trial  of  any  work,  that  capable  workmen 
are  not  able  to  earn  reasonable  rates  upon  it,  the  prices  paid  can,  with 
ihe  approval  of  the  Engineer- in-Chief,  be  increased,  so  long  as  the 
Department  is  satisfied  that  the  work  is  not  costing  more  than  it  would 
have  cost  if  let  by  contract  at  ordinary  fair-paying  prices." 

PREDICTIONS  AND  RESCLTS. 

The  opponents  of  the  new  departure  predicted  that  political 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
employees,  and  to  make  work  for  the  sake  of  giving  employ- 
ment ;  that  the  work  would  prove  more  expensive  than  that 
done  by  private  contract ;  and  that  the  system  would  be  found 
inefficient.  Ail  these  predictions  have  proved  to  be  mistaken, 
and  the  cooperative  system  has  grown  in  favor  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  year  by  year. 

As  early  as  1894  the  Colony's  Official  Year  Book  said : 
"The  bulk  of  the  railway  and  road  work  and  much  of  the 
building'  work  of  New  Zealand  is  now  carried  on  under  the 
cooperative  system.  The  method  has  been  found  as  well 
adapted  for  the  laying  of  the  rails  and  constructing  station 
buildings  as  for  the  earth  works,  culverts,  etc.,  which  were 
first  attempted." 

In  1893  Minister  Seddon  applied  the  method  to  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings.  In  1896  the  sy.'^tcm  was  carried 
a  step  further  by  the  application  of  it  to  the  building  of  an  iron 
bridge,  an  experiment  which  proved  eminently  successful. 
The  Land  Department  has  also  adopted  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple: "With  the  exception  of  a  few  special  items,"  says  a 
recent  Land  Report,  "all  of  the  work  done  by  the  Department 
has  been  on  the  cooperative  system."  I-ast  year  {1901)  as 
many  as  5,600  men  were  employed  cO()peratively  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Land  Dcpartmenls — 3.000  in  the  former, 
and  2,600  in  the  latter. 

The  net  results  arc  the  elevation  of  labor;  public  work  of 


COOPERATIVK  GKOll'H  BUILIli.N'G  THE  MAHOKINE  VIADUCT. 
Tht  l.ilcr,,!  G„i-,nmf-nt  has  aJofltd  codfcralivt  melhodj  in  piacr  of  Iki  old 

Tlftrrship  elirclinz  ill  pun  farfman  and  dkidinf  Iht  proUti  amonc  all  the  mtm- 
ri.  Tht  yrsuU  is  that  Iht  Slilc  gels  belti,  irurA  at  loKcr  coil,  whili  the  worker! 
-ve  risen  la  llir  dignity  of  parlntrs,  and  rtiake  much  better  fay  than  formerly, 
causr  Ihey  ttorli  ui'Ih  mare  ui'lJ  and  because  they  receive  the  proHts,  which,  under 

Mr.  ScdJai.  as  Minister  and  Premier,  has  been  the  leader  in  this  moi-emenl. 
Ih  lli<-  sirnt'i  surfi.rl  of  n.illmce,  Ree-.  cs.  McKensie  niirf  other  Liberals. 
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better  quality  and  lower  cost  to  the  State ;  and  the  elimination 
of  the  contractor  and  his  profits.  The  effects  on  character  and 
wealth-diffusion  are  incalculable.  Cooperation  is  industrial 
democracy  in  place  of  wage  subjection ;  brotherhood  instead 
of  mastery. 

Arch-Deacon  Langley,  of  the  Unemployed  Advisory  Board 
of  New  South  Wales,'  visited  New  Zealand  in  1899  and  inves- 
tigated the  cooperative  system,  and  made  a  most  favorable 
report,  stating  among  other  things,  that  there  had  been  no 
unemployed  agitation  in  New  Zealand  in  the  eight  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  cooperative  method  in 
public  works. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  TEACHES  THE  FARMERS  COOPERATION. 

The  Government  not  only  employs  the  cooperative  method 
in  its  own  business,  but  does  its  best  to  encourage  farmers  and 
workingmen  to  apply  the  same  systein  in  their  aflfairs. 

It  has  set  itself  systematically  at  work  to  teach  the  people 
cooperation.'    It  distributes  literature,  and  sends  out  lecturers' 

•  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  Introduced  the  roBperatke  Hy«teiii 
ot  public  worts,  HDd  all  tbe  colonies  are  dlsptaclnE  tbe  contractor  ajBtem 
with  direct  coiiBtrucClon  by  the  (lovernment. 

'  The  State  la  not  only  the  largeet  landlord  and  principal  eoiiiloj-er.  hut 
tbe  chief  agricultural  teacher  and  ndvlser.  An  Agricultural  Department, 
organized  by  John  McKenzle  In  181»2.  agrlcnlturBJ  collpRea,  Btnte  farms. 
eiperlmental  crop  and  poultry  statlona,  lecturers,  llterslure,  and  loans,  do 
rbe  work.  ThoiuaodB  ot  farmers  vlalt  tbe  experimental  atntloaa  every  year, 
and  tons  of  leaBcts  are  dlalrlhuted  throughout  the  Islands,  liut  travellnfc 
Instructors  and  lecturers  are  found  more  effective  sllll.  Ncit  to  tbe  dairy 
lecturers,  tbe  best  results,  perhaps,  bare  been  attained  hy  the  three  fruit 
eiperts,  who  traverse  the  Colony  every  year.  Inapeetlnj;.  advising,  and 
lerturlnR.  Every  animal  nlaUKiitired  Is  In^perteil.  and  t-ondemned  If  tmflt  tor 
food,' — 2.8  per  cent  of  tbe  cattle  and  .11  of  1  per  cent  of  tbe  sheep  are  found 
iBlnted  with  lubereulosls.  Heeds  and  flocka  are  a:sc>  ennmiried  In  tbe 
Helds.  end  the  flocka  of  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  too,  have  been  cleansed 
of  a  rah. 

Sir  .lullus  Vogel  says:  "Special  oWcers  give  Instruction  and  advice  l<> 
farmers    wltb    regard    to    dairying    produce,    nod    fruit    and    forest    culture. 

inspectors,  and  veterinary  Inepectors.  Is  to  advlae  the  farmera  bow  to  treal 
Btock  and  keep  animals  free  from  disease,  and.  In  the  cnse  of  rahlilcs,  how  to 
deatroy  them.  These  advlaory  officers  have  been  ot  great  oaslslonce  to 
farmers."      (FortDightly  Review.  ISi/J,   Vol.  .^11,  p.   137.) 

A  great  cbange  has  taken  place  In  the  last  twelve  yeara.  Prior  to  181)0. 
It  Is  said.  In  New  Zealand  II  any  one  asked  the  Government  for  Information 
on  a  matter  calling  for  agricultural  aclence.  the  question  was  sent  to  the 
Colonial  GeoloKlat.  If  the  Inquiry  related  to  Insects,  the  geologist  took 
counsel  of  a  certain  telegraph  clerk.  If  the  clerk  nas  pu^Tled.  the  n-siii-r 
waa  referred  to  the  Registrar  of  the  New  Zealand  University.  Fardly  a 
cargo  of  grass  aeeO  was  landed  that  did  not  contain  a  mixture  at  weeds, 
thisllea,  burr,  sweetbrlar,  cats-ear.  capo.weed.  sorrel,  furse,  and  other  rubbish 
which  spread  over  tbe  Islands  and  added  thcmaelrea  to  the  farmers'  worries. 
Animal    pests   also   multiplied    with    little   aclemiltc    elTori    for    their    eoriirul. 
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lo  talk  to  the  people  on  this  all-important  subject.  Cooperative 
dairying  is  the  specialty.  The  Chief  Dairy  Inspector  showed 
in  his  report  June,  1892,  that  the  special  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  already  having  marked  effect.  He  says  that  "New 
Zealand  butter  which  last  year  (1891)  was  quoted  in  London 
at  £1  los.  to  £2  below  the  Danish  brands,  has  during  the  past 
season  been  quoted  at  about  the  highest  figures  in  the  London 
market."  It  was  shown  that  in  the  creameries  27>4  lbs,  (or 
2'/2  gallons)  of  fairly  good  milk  produces  i  pound  of  butter, 
which  averages  4  cents  a  pound  more  in  price  than  ordinary 
farmers'  butter,  while  it  takes  33  lbs.  (or  3  gallons)  of  milk 
in  the  old  way,  with  pans  and  skimming  and  the  common 
churn,  to  make  the  same  quantity,  showing  50  per  cent  more 
returns  from  milk  put  into  the  dairy.  If  the  dairy  is  coopera- 
tive these  profits  go  to  the  farmers.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  to  visit  factories  and  give  addresses  on  the 
benefits  of  cooperative  dairying. 

If  a  company,  or  association  of  farmers  in  any  locahty  wish 
to  establish  a  creamery,  the  Agricultural  Department  will  send 

The  farmiTS  did  not  own  the  Government.     Bui  now  the  farme™  do  own  Hie 

New  Zealand  XDPndH  Tid  I'entB  a  year  for  eacb  Inbahlfant  on  BgrlcuUnre: 
the  I'ntted  Kingdom  apenda  1  cent,  Australia  27  centi,  France  22  cent*, 
Swltierland  18,  FriuBla  IS,  Ital;  8,  and  the  United  States  10  cenO,— Mew 
Kealanna  national  expendlCnre  for  agriculture  la  Ibe  blgheat  tn  tbe  world, 
that  ol  tbe  United  States  li  tbe  lowest  among  Bdranced  natlona.  except 
England's.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  Engllab  agriculture  cannot  even  bold  Ita 
own  markets,  wben  onl;  a  one  cent  Intereat  ll  taken  In  It  b;  tbe  nation. 
In  the  United  States  the  Dstlonal  contribution  to  Agriculture  Is  S  cents  pec 
head  o(  population,  and  tbe  Slate  contributions  STerBge  a  little  leas  than 
6  cents  per  hesd  on  the  relnrns  received  from  33  States.  Including  most 
o(  those  msklag  large  appropriatlong  on  ttila  line:  MBsaacbusetta  spends 
T  cents  per  capita.  New  York  S'^.  Penusylvanla  3,  Delaware,  Mlsaourl.  and 
Kentucky  1,  Vermont  2.  Illinois  and  Oblo  21^.  Maine,  Connecticut.  Uar;land, 
West  Vlrttlula  3,  New  Jersey  and  Arkansas  i.  Virginia  4V,,  Wisconsin.  Michi- 
gan, North  Carolina  G,  Iowa  .'i'^.  New  Hampablre.  Mlaslaslppl  8,  Rhode 
tKland,  r*ulHlana,  B.  Florida  S%,  Oregon  11,  Utah  13,  Wyoming  1*,  North 
Dakota  40.  etc. 

In  the  United  States,  as  In  New  Kealsnd,  GoTemment  does  not  confine 
Us  educational  ctTorts  In  this  field  to  sgrlrultural  colleges,  eiperlment  stations, 
and  publleatlous,  but  sends  out  lecturers  from  tbe  colleges,  sclentlflc  and 
practical  dairymen.  Teterlnarlps,  experts  In  forestrj,  etc.  For  example.  If  a 
fanner  wants  to  know  how  to  make  tbe  most  out  of  his  woodland  he  can 
send  word  to  the  N'atlonnI  Bureau  of  ForesCrr  and  a  OoTemment  Forester 
will  come  to  bim.  go  through  bis  timber  with  blm.  mark  tbe  trees  that 
can  be  cnt  without  Injury  to  tbe  forest,  explain  the  principles  of  Mrestry 
to  the  owner  of  tbe  woodland,  so  that  he  will  know  how  to  take  tbe  ripe 
trees  that  can  be  spsrtil  each  year,  and  help  the  young  growth  to  rapid 
and  wholesome  development,  so  as  to  get  Che  greatest  possible  income  from 
the  land  without  diminishing  the  permanent  value  of  the  foresL  <Por  an 
excellent  account  ol  this  work  In  clear  and  simple  Isbguage,  see  "Tbe 
Oo*eniment  and  the  Woodlot."  by  tho  Chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Forestry  In  the 
youth's  Companion,  March  211,  DHJ.I,  p.  147.) 
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an  Inspector  to  look  over  the  ground,  and  if  he  finds  the  fann- 
ers have  sufficient  cows  and  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  plans 
and  specifications  will  be  supplied,  and  the  Government  will 
advance  money  up  to  $10,000  to  the  company  or  association 
to  help  them  get  land,  buildings  and  machinery.' 

THK  GOVKkNMENT    AS   COMMISSION    MKRCHANT. 

Cooperation  does  not  end  with  the  process  of  manufacture. 
When  the  butter  and  cheese  are  ready  for  shipment,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  receive,  grade,  pack,  ship,  and  sell  it.  It  will  do 
the  same  with  meat,  poultry,  rabbits,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
It  supplies  col<l  storage  free ;  it  makes  advances  to  the  Tarm- 
ers  on  their  produce;  sends  it  to  the  London  market;  sells  it 
at  the  best  possible  terms;  collects  the  funds,  and  returns  them 
to  the  producers  less  the  cost  of  marketing." 

Here  is  a  Commission  Merchant  who  gives  back  the  whole 
profit  to  his  customers,  keeping  only  the  actual  expenses  of 
the  business  he  transacts.  All  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to 
deliver  his  stuff  at  the  nearest  railway  station.  The  Govern- 
ment with  its  railroads,  warehouses,  and  shipj)ing  offices  does 
the  rest  all  the  way  to  England  and  back. 

The  farmer  may  send  his  chickens,  ducks,  and  goslings  to 
the  Department  alive  if  he  chooses,  and  the  Government  will 
kill,  dress,  grade,  pack,  freeze,  ship,  insure,  sell,  and  remit — 
all  according  to  a  schcdide  of  charges  furnished  the  shipper 
in  advance.  The  following  item  from  a  New  Zealand  news- 
paper illustrates  the  situation: 

"(!ou[b  AuatraLia.  viiMorla.  Qiiernsland  and  Canada  also  teach  coOperi- 
UoD  and  make  loana  to  tho  farrupi-H  in  nid  o(  foiippratlve  da!rlP9.  Queena- 
land  haa  two  travellEB  dairies  going  ahout  the  Colony  Inatructlng  the 
farmera.  South  Australia  haa  2:i  Slate  hiillo  of  line  gunlit.T  In  varlouii  parts 
of  the  Colony  for  ttiu  benefit  ot  tlie  dalrytog  centers,  to  whieo  they  are  aent 
from  time  to  time.  Thp  Australien  Coloniea  also  loon  money  lo  the  farmers 
In  the  nay  of  advances  on  their  produce,  and  nmlntnln  warehouses  and 
shipping  departments  to  send  the  products  of  the  soil  to  the  English  markeU, 

Queensland's  Meat  and  Dairy  Produce  EBCoiirapiement  plan  la  pecul'arly 
Interesting.  Money  waa  raised  by  a  special  tax  on  cattle  and  sheep,  levied 
for  5  years,  <18ft3  to  1S!I8.)  '  This  money  was  used  to  make  advances 
10  the  owners  of  meat  works  and  dairy  factories,  to  be  repaid  in  10 
years  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  repa.vmenta  begin  In  the  aUth  year 
of  the  lean,  and  are  made  In  ten  half-vearly  InslalmenlB.  As  the  money 
Is   repaid  the   fiovernmint   Is   to  band   back   to   each   tnipnyer   Cbe  amount 

clasB.  It  la  a  sort  of  conipulaory  cooperatlun  In  raising  and  lending  money  for 
Ibe  development  of  a  apeclllc  Industry. 

'See  Lloyd's  Newest  England  and  Reeves'  Slate  Experiments  In  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  for  fuller  descriptions  of  the  mercantile  activities  of  the 
Auutralaslan  ( 
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"The  Agricultural  Department  has  decided  to  make  its  first  ship- 
ment of  poultry  to  London  in  February.  The  Department  has  arranged 
to  kill  and  dress  all  birds  sent  to  the  depots,  to  be  estabUshed  at  each 
of  the  four  chief  ports,  and  it  will  also  be  willing  to  send  them  to 
the  home  market  at  the  risk  of  the  owners.  A  small  charge  will  be 
made  for  kilhng,  dressing,  and  packing.  The  cost  of  shipping  the 
birds  to  London  will  be  equally  reasonabie." 

The  grading  of  produce,  which  originated  in  New  Zealand, 
was  at  first  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  private  rights, 
but  shippers  soon  found  that  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  get 
notice  at  once  of  defects  in  butter  or  other  products,  so  as  to 
correct  them  immediate]}',  instead  of  continuing  to  ship  a 
poor  article  to  England  the  whole  season,  with  danger  of 
loss  on  inferior  an<l  perhaps  unsalable  goods. 

Before  the  State  went  into  the  shipping  business,  the 
small  producer  was  practically  unable  to  reach  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  because  the  ship-freights  and  insurance  on 
small  shipments  were  so  high.  But  the  Government  gathers 
up  the  small  lots  and  ships  them  as  one  big  consignment, 
and  so  obtains  the  lowest  possible  freight  rates,  and  the 
highest  market  prices  for  the  farmer  and  fruit  growers  and 
dairymen. 

If  produce  sent  to  the  Goveniment  warehouses  is  too  poor 
for  export,  the  Department  will  market  it  at  home.  So  the 
farmer  is  in  no  danger  of  having  his  products  thrown  back 
on  his  hands  a  total  loss. 

During  the  summer  months,  when  there  is  little  export 
btisiness,  the  cold-storage  rooms  are  rented  to  butchers  and 
produce  dealers,  which  helps  them,  and  enables  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  income  and  keep  its  employees  at  work  instead 
of  closing  up. 

New  Zealand  maintains  a  produce  agency  in  London,  and 
it  is  proposed  that  the  Colony  should  establish  a  Government 
warehouse  there,  and  open  a  store  in  every  important  town  in 
England  for  sate  of  New  Zealand  prodticts.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  Victoria  recommends  that  all  the  Australasian 
Colonies  should  unite  to  build  big  stores  in  London,  and  estab- 
hsh  produce  exchanges  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

New  Zealand  and  South  .\ustralia  are  both  considering  the 
establishment  of  lines  of  State  steamships  to  carry  their  prod- 
ticts to  European  markets  at  the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 
The  Premiers  of  the  Colonies  favor  this  plan. 
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Premier  Seddoii  believes  that  cooperation  and  public 
ownership  together  are  able  to  take  care  of  the  troublesome 
problems  of  the  modern  industrial  system.  While  waiting  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines,  he  apphed  the  coopera- 
tive principle  with  good  effect  by  teasing  a  coal  mine  that  was 
under  the  control  of  the  State  to  a  Miners'  Trade  Union  to 
be  worked  by  them  cooperatively.  And  the  nationalization 
of  the  mines  and  forests,  roads,  railways  and  steamships,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  post  and  express,  banks,  land,  insur- 
ance, etc..  is  itself,  in  a  true  democracy,  only  a  wider  form  of 
cooperation. 


\  snip  OF  THE  ORIEXT  t.tNi:. 


D,gt,ZBdbyCOO<^Ie 


KAUAVAYS   FOR   SERVICE. 

In  iS'j4.  the  glory  year  of  land -resumption.  Government 
loans  to  farmers,  nationalization  of  credit,  labor  legislation 
and  jiiclicialization  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  still  another  most 
important  move  was  made  through  a  vital  change  in  the 
national  railway  policy.  The  Commission  system  inaugu- 
rated in  1887,  under  which  the  roads  were  put  in  the  hands 
i)f  Railroad  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  and  not  removable  during  their 
5-year  term  of  office  except  for  misconduct,  di<l  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  New  Zealand.' 


eianiple,  Ihe  l.'omnilwlon.  wblle  <d>talDlnft 
ed  the  railways  with  sole  regard  to  proOt. 
iiut  ID  sucu  a  manner  at  to  tipnent  [be  population  as  a  whole.  An  enllBhlened 
and  pnbllc-apirlted  Board  will  pumiie  the  uinie  poKi^;  aa  an  enlightened 
Minlnterlal  managpnifnt.  but  If  n  Hoard  prnv^g  unen  lighten  ed  U  is  much 
more  dlOlcult  to  dlmilm-e  than  an  objectionable  Minister.  There  la  no  giiar- 
antpc  a^lnst  trouble  between  Ihe  Com  ml  anion  em  and  the  public,  or  between 
the  rommlBKloDerH  and  the  men.  In  fact.  It  may  be  that  even  direct  manage- 
ment  liy  a  liuvernmeDt  actually  contmllcd  by  Die  people,  la  not  proof  againat 
Klrike*  unlrHB  (be  Bystem  of  Judicial  declaloii  of  labor  dlapaln  baa  been 
ndupled.  Bui  It  Ib  far  lesa  subject  to  labor  trouhiea  than  any  form  of 
trust  management  or  prlvale  operation.  On  the  one  hand  such  a  Oovem- 
ment  will  be  likely  to  accedo  to  any  reasonable  demanda  of  the  men,  and  on 
Ibe  other  tiand  the  men  could  not  hope  to  force  uareasooable  demands  by  a 
■Irikp^the  (iovernment  with  public  opinion  bach  of  It  conld  easily  criisb  a 
strike.      Our    Courts    liavr'    several    llmea    taken    Ibe    wind    out    of    railway 

of  the  mallB.aDd  a  National  Legislature  could  annlbMate  striking  by  fotblddlns 
comblnatlonx  to  tie  up  traltlc.  or  tefjulrlng  workerH  to  give  rcnnonable  nolliv 
before  quitting  Ihe  public  service,  under  penalty  of  line  and  Imprisonment. 
A  Birike  asalDHt  the  people's  government  and  the  people's  railways  would 
lie  a  very  alflerent  thing  from  a  strike  against  a  private  corporation.  Rven 
the  labor  members  In  a  National  Legislature  would  not  sustain,  nor  aympathlte 
with,  demanda  of  the  railway  employees  for  wages  or  coDditlona  placing  them 
much  In  advance  of  the  masB  of  workers  in  other  occupations  represented 
by  the  labor  memt>ers.  A  well-built  government  can  stop  labor  wars  at 
any  time  It  chooses.  It  may  permit  labor  conDlcIs  between  third  parties, 
but  It  It  were  directly  Involved  and  Cbe  "Insurrection  of  labor"  became  an 
Insurrection  against  the  Government,  It  would  be  likely  to  exert  Its  power 
and  stop  the  Etrike  with  a  vigorous  hand. 

The  great  question  in  New  Zealand  (and  in  Anatralla)  baa  not  been 
betireen  public  and  private  ownership,  aa  all  partlM  Bgr««  that  public  owner- 
ship  Is   best,  but  betireen  tbe  different  almi  and  mathoda  possible  In   tbe 
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The  Commissioners  managed  the  roads  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  good  financial  report.  They  aimed  at  profit.  It  was 
charged  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  that  rates  were  so  high 
that  fire  wood  went  to  waste  in  the  forest  and  potatoes  rotte<l 
in  the  fields,  while  people  in  the  cities  were  cold  and  hungry 
in  the  years  of  depression ;  that  goods  were  frequently  hauled 
more  cheaply  by  wagon  than  by  rail;  that  while  rates  were 
reduced  somewhat  now  and  then,  it  was  done  by  reducing 
wages;  that  the  pay  of  the  men  was  cut,  while  the  salaries  of 
high-priced  officials  were  increased;  that  boys  were  employed 
to  an  extent  unknown  before — and  Kew  Zealand  does  not 
like  the  spectacle  of  idle  men  and  busy  children ;  that  the  Rail- 
way employees  were  in  constant  agitation,  while  the  Post- 
Office  men,  who  were  under  direct  control  of  the  Minister, 
were  tranquil;  that  in  the  strike  of  i8go,  the  Commissioners 
acted  in  cooperation  with  the  great  shipping  monopoly  and 
the  Association  of  Employers,  and  refused  to  grant  the  request 
of  the  Railroad  men  for  an  interview  to  arrange  terms  of 
peace;  that  the  Commissioners  refused  for  years  to  recognize 
the  Union  of  the  men,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  other 
extreme  of  allowing  a  few  union  officers  to  boss  the  service. 

In  the  Maritime  Strike,  when  the  wharf  laborers  would  not 
unload  the  vessels,  Mr.  Reeves  says: 

"In  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  the  Commissioners  in  charge  of  tne 
State  railways,  determined  that  their  lines  should  not  lose  business. 
ordered  fifty  of  their  men  lo  go  down  to  the  whan-es  at  Lytlelton  and 
help  to  unload  cargo  destined  to  be  carried  on  the  railroads.  When 
the  men— unionists  themselves — refused  lo  leave  Iheir  regular  work 
and  thus  fight  their  brother  unionists,  the  Commissioners  instantly  dii^- 

niBnaKPiDpnt  of  public  roads.  The  primary  aim  mny  he  revriiue  or  aerTlcP. 
New  Zealand  has  tried  botL  and  fauod  the  latter  tbe  more  Bitlatsctory, 
From  the  very  flrgt  the  more  liDeral  and  progressive  Biaitamt'n  of  the  t'olonj- 
aleadllj  adhered  to  the  service  prin-lple.  Tiie  main  qiieKtlno  as  to  method 
has  been  liow  much  control  the  Parliament  shouia  rctnln.  Betore  18HT 
It  bad  full  control  and  went  Into  delalla  and  rontlne  that  anj  board  of 
directora.  especial!}'  so  large  a  one.  woQld  do  bettrr  to  leave  to  permanent 
mansglQB  ofltclala  or  appfai  boards.  In  1SS7  the  pendulnm  awnng  to  the 
utber  extreme  and  the  peoples  board  of  directors  did  not  retain  even  tbe 
power  to  eimtriil  the  general  poltc.v  at  the  roads,  since  lull*  the  middle 
course  has  been  pursued  ot  leaving  detail  and  rontlne  to  a  permwieDt 
management  wllb  broad  regulations  and  courU  of  apjieal,  liut  retain  ng 
Id  the  Minister  and  Parliament  the  full  control  of  the  railway  policy,  Thi* 
has  worked  much  better  than  either  of  the  former  pinna  and  la  probably  an 
HBtlafnctory  as  any  management  ran  be  until  the  dlnilnlRlied  capltalltatlon 
and  <-OHi  uf  tranaportatlon,  or  the  orgaDlzatlon  and  federation  of  Industry, 
maliea  It  posnlble  to  ei|\inllxe  the  burdens  o!  distance  and  tranalt  tbrougboui 
the  Colony — an   end  tbat  may  very  likely  be  approached  through  tlie  aone 
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missed  thein.  The  union  lo  which  they  belonged,  the  Amalgamated 
Railway  Society,  protested  publicly  and  angrily,  and  found  noisy  sym- 
pathizers. Thereupon  the  Commissioners  summoned  (our  of  it!:  chier 
office-bearers  before  them,  and  gave  them  t*^  minutes  to  choose  be- 
tween leaving  their  society  and  quitting  the  public  senice.  Refusinx 
10  submit,  they  were  forthwith  dismissed.'" 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  steadying  influence  of  Ballaiicc, 
Scd«ion,  Reeves,  and  other  leading  statesmen  who  were  known 
to  be  friendly  to  unionism,  and  who  advised  the  men  to  wait, 
the  State  railways  would  probably  have  been  drawn  into  the 
strike. 

The  Commissioners  were  honest,  but  they  were  simply 
Railroad  men,  running  the  roads  to  make  money  for  the 
Treasury.  It  was  a  commercial  system,  and  its  managers, 
during  their  continuance  in  office  were  almost  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  people  as  are  the  managers  of  our  private 
roads.  The  treatment  of  shippers  was  almost  as  arbitrary  as 
the  treatment  of  employees.  Even  the  public  safety  was  not 
well  cared  for.  Passengers  traveled  with  nervous  apprehen- 
sion over  bridges  which  had  to  be  propped  up,  and  where 
screws  cotild  be  seen  to  be  one-third  rusted  through.  The 
Commissioners  made  contracts  without  asking  for  tenders, 
and  ordered  supplies  abroad  that  could  have  been  furnished  by 
New  Zealand  firms. 

Public  indignation  became  intense.  The  air  was  full  of 
complaints.  The  Commissioners  were  denounced  as  "monop- 
ohsts"  and  "irresponsible  desjxrts."  The  Board  was  estab- 
lished ostensibly  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  former 
methods,  but  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  direct  system  of  man- 
agement in  1887  was  nothing  compared  to  the  dissatisfaction 
with  Ihc  Commissioner  system  in  1893. 

The  abolition  of  the  Commission  was  made  an  issue  of  the 
campaign  of  '93,  and  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, elected  representatives  pledged  to  put  the  roads  under 
direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  the  Parliament, 
and  bring  the  railroads  within  speaking  distance  of  the  people. 

In  1894  this  change  was  accomplished,'  and  since  then  New 


'  state  ExperlmentH  li 

B     to     thf 

maDait«in<>nt  ol  llir  plcctivr  <TOTernDipnt  was  45  to  13.  A  liuvtrrDraMiI  KallinBy 
mil  pBB8«d  tbr  lIoUHe  In  15<93.  but  the  Senate  crossed  out  all  ttie  important 
HauBpn.  anil  InaUtcil  on  (lie  appointment  of  anolber  Board  ot  C 
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Zealand  has  had  real  public  ownership  of  her  railways.  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  elective  Government,  and  that,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  represents  the  whole  people. 

HOW  THK  GOVERNMENT  HANDLES  TliE  BAIUWAYS. 

'file  result  is  that  the  roads  arc  no  longer  run  primarily  for 

for  a  year  to  let  the  matter  go  over  tlie  elections  and  give  the  people  B 
chance  to  eipreaa  themselTes.  Premier  Seddon  aald :  "The  Railway  Com- 
■niasloneri  provoked,  and  almoBt  brought  atioiJt.  an  upbeaval  during  the 
Btrlke  period  of  188000.  Wf,  Id  this  House,  prevented  the  railway  employeea 
from  taklDg  part  In  that  upheaval.  The  policy  of  the  CommlasIoD  ta 
centralizing  trade  and  population,  and  producing  high  rent,  dlseaaeT  and 
degTBdatlon.  Whereas,  If  we  bad  worklngmen's  trains,  the  wotkera  could 
go  Ironi  the  large  centeni.  Improved  value  would  be  given  to  property  outn'de, 
the  people  would  have  more  ^ealt)1y  homes,  and  their  general  condition 
would  be  Improved.  .  ,  .  Tbe  Commissioners  Increased  the  salaries  of 
highly-iiald  railway  oiecers  witbout  consulting  or  notifying  I'arllameDt.  .  .  . 
There  Is  general  discontent  among  the  men  employed  on  our  rallwayn,  and 
there  has  been  unfair  promotion.  .  .  ,  Grave  dlsaatls faction  eilsts  among 
the  employees  and  on  good  grounds,  while  condltlona  In  the  Postal  and 
other  State  depart  men  IB  are  satlafactory.  ,  ,  .  Local  Industries  arc 
complaining,  tbe  farmers  are  complaining.  .  .  .  Empty  trains,  and  along 
aide,  traction  engines,  bullock  drays,  and  wagons,  carrying  goods  that  ought 
to  BV  by  rail.  ...  The  Commission  system  Is  a  failure  In  Victoria  also, 
a  worse  failure  than  In  New  Zealand.  The  ruin  of  the  Chief  Commlaaloner, 
Mr.  Speight,  and  the  Bpeuding  of  something  like  $100,000  In  legal  eipenaee 
In  the  Bght  between  one  sectlna  of  the  press  representing  tbe  Commissioners 
and  another  section  representing  the  people.  Illustrates  the  situation— from 
the  whole  course  of  this  matter  and  the  terrible  disclosures  that  have  been 
made  during  tbe  course  of  tbe  trial,  any  one  who  has  followed  It  will  see 
that  conditions  In  New  Zealand  Ibo  unsatlaractory,  are  not  bo  bad  aa  with 
our  nelgbbora." 

Captain  Russell,  leading  the  Opposition,  said  :  "The  Railway  Commla- 
Bioners  of  New  Zealand  had  been  successful — the  net  Income  had  risen. 
Ibe  per  cent  ot  expenses  bad  fallen  from  QO  to  Ql  [see  below],  salaries 
liad  been  Increased  and  rates  reduced." 

8tr  Robert  Rtout  declared  the  management  of  tbe  Commissioners  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  Prevented  tbe  Railway  I'nlon  from  being  allied  with  other 
unions.  .  .  .  Ulad  the  Bill  provides  for  a  Board  of  Appeal.  The  men 
will  have  a  chance  of  being  heard,  which,  I  am  afraid,  they  have  not  had 
In  tbe  past.  .  .  .  Lists  have  been  made  of  men  to  be  punished  because 
distasteful  to  certain  officers  of  the  unions,  and  the  men  on  the  list  have 
been  reduced  by  the  Commissioners  £100  to  £160  In  pay.  Another  list  of 
men  to  be  promoted  has  also  been  followed.  Our  railways  should  not  be 
managed  by  Irresponalhle  officers  dlclnled  to  by  a  fe'V  officers  of  a  trades- 
union.  I  have  never  been  against  trBde-imlons.  I  would  give  Ibem  absolute 
freedom  nnd  every  right  to  unite  and  carry  out  their  objects.  But  1  do 
object  to  Bve  or  sli  of  the  head  officers  of  any  trade-union  practically  boaalnc 
the  service.  (These  charges  by  the  leading  statistician  nnd  l'ii>hlbiHon1st  of 
the  Colony,  who  Is  now  Chief  Justice,  were  denied  by  the  Commlsstoners.) 

Mllchelson.  who  bad  been  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  INST  and 
largely   responsible  tor  establlBbIng   the   Commission,   said :     "It  cannot   b« 

denied  that  there  Is  dlssnllBf action  with  the  railway  management 

There  always  will  l>e.  .  .  .  The  Commission  in  a  hui'ccsa.  employeea 
lietler  off,  speed  accelerated,  heavier  rails,  gri'.des  (liiltwicd,  curves  straight- 
ened. Improved  rolling  stock,  reductions  In  rates,  commutation  tickets 
■Hd.  a  mile  Hrat  class,  and  t^d.  second  class,  the  ratio  of  eiper.se 
decreased  from  64. MS  to  HS.TO,  the  net  prollt  per  train  mile  lucrensed  from 
2s.  (Id.  to  2s,  ni^d."  IT  cents  Increase  per  train  mile.) 

Morrison  :  "The  Commissioners  have  Introduced  no  Innovation." 

A  Member :  "They  have  reduced  the  ralen." 

Morrison :  "Yes,  by  reducing  workmen's  aagca,  and  look  at  the  niggardly, 
cheeseparing  economy  they  have  practiced  all  over  the  Colony,  Look  at  our 
railway  bridges.     Bolts   rusted,  bridges  dilapidaled.     One  bridee  bad   to  be 
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(>rofit,  but  for  service,  aiid  the  men  are  treated  with  the  con- 
sideration due  to  partners  in  the  business. 

The  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Railways  have  announced 
it  as  the  definite  policy  of  the  Government,  that  all  profits 
above  the  3  per  cent  needed  for  interest  on  the  railway  debt 
shall  be  returned  to  the  people  in  lower  rates  and  better  accom- 
modations.* 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Railways  for  1899  announced 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  ordinary  farm  products  and  40 
per  cent  on  butter  and  cheese,  etc.  These  concessions 
amounted  to  one- seventh  of  the  receipts — equivalent  to  a 
reductibn  of  $150,000,000  on  the  yearly  freight  rates  in  the 


shored  up  witb  Bleepera  utter  InappcClon  before  the  offlclala  would  go  back 
over  It.  The  Clntba  bridge,  thil;  cost  t3ZB,000,  bas  Dot  been  painted  for 
15  jeftrH.  Uuij  of  tbe  acrewi  were  found,  on  Inspection,  to  be  corroded  S 
parts  through.  Other  bridges,  on  Inspecllon.  found  nnaafe,  entirely  unBt  for 
trafflc.  ...  A  syslem  of  petty  economies  practlceil  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  tbe  Com  ml  asl  oners  to  show  a  eatlafactory  balance  abeet.  .  .  . 
Commission  era  refused  to  reduce  ratee  tor  farmers'  grain  In  bad  years." 

bmltb :  "The  railway  men  have  gtle»anceB  unnumbered — not  redressed 
aa  tbey  should  be, — Ignored,  can't  get  replies  from  Commlaaloners 
promplly.  .  .  .  Tbe  rates  are  coo  high.  The  Commlsslonera  want  to 
say :  'See  bon  well  we  bare  managed.  We  have  Increased  tbe  proflt  On 
capital  from  2H  per  cent  to  nearly  B  per  cent.'  and  they  say  tbat  la 
good  nwnageDMnt.  I  aay  thai  Is  bad  management,  because  the  rates  are 
loo  hlgb.  .  .  .  U'e  have  two  weak  engines  hauling  a  train  up  i^ade. 
Why  not  bave  powerful  engines?    Recauae  the  brldg™  will  not  carry  tbem." 

Hall :  "Employees  are  Ill-treated.  Platelayers  work  longer  hours  than 
men  In  ordinary  private  employment,  and  their  holidays  are  abridged  to 
aomethlng  like  3  days  a  year.  Tbey  are  treated  In  a  vay  In  which  no 
ordinary  employer  would  (rest  them.  They  have  applied  to  tbe  CommlBalonerB 
In  be  reUeved  from  Bome  of  their  hardahlps.  bot  the  Commlsslonem  have 
taken  no  notice  of  their  romplslnta.  .  .  .  There  Is  danger  to  passengers 
from  [he  methods  of  traffic  through  [hiB  moontaln  gorge,  but  questtone 
from  Parliament  about  It  have  been  ignored  by  the  CommlsaloD.  .  .  . 
When  tbe  Napier  bridge  washed  away,  the  Com  ml  as  loners  baa  led  bales 
of  wool  to  Waupakurau  and  left  the  farmers  to  haul  it  over  and  reship 
It  St  nearly  double  cost.  »}ien  the  railways  could  have  hauled  It  5  miles 
further  to  the  bridge  H-lthoot  trouble,  and  could  have  seen  It  all  the  way 
through.  Tbe  farmers  didn't  appeal  to  the  Commission,  They  knew  It  was 
no  use.     No  concessions  ever  csme  from  them." 

•  The  net  revenue  for  tbe  year  ending  March  31.  1902.  Is  3.43  per  cent 
tia  the  capital  cost,  and  large  reductions  and  ImproTements  are  promised 
(his  year.  (See  below.)  "The  management  believes  It  Is  not  desirable,  nor 
Just,  nor  politic,  nor  expedient  to  take  out  of  tbe  pockets  of  tbe  settlei-s 
more  money  than  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
capital  cost  of  (he  railways:  and  that.  In  fact,  we  ought  to  return  to  the 
nettlers  all  proflls  over  and  above  3  per  cent."  (N.  Z.  Hansard,  Vol.  120,  p. 
005.1 

The  sentiment  In  favor  of  using  (be  railways  as  a  means  of  sctlle- 
ment  and  national  development.  Is  so  strong  that  any  proposal  (o  run  the 
roads  for  proflt,  even  an  far  as  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  extension  of  the 
railway  system,  has  no  chance  in  New  Zealand,  It  Is  thought  better  to  bnv* 
low  rates  and  raise  the  money  tor  new  roads,  etc.,  by  taiatlon.  In  fact,  the 
value  to  the  country  of  cheap  transportation  Is  bo  highly  estimated  by  aome 
that  tbey  would  have  the  roads  operated  below  coat,  or  even  run  the  railways 
'ree,  defraying  all  eipenses  out  of  general  tasatlon  as  Id  case  of  ordinary 
roads,  fire  (trrlce,  education,  etc 
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United  States.  In  lyoo  the  new  Minister  of  Railways,  Mr. 
Ward,  announced  a  general  lowering  of  passenger  fares  as 
the  first  fruits  of  his  administration.  "The  announcement  was 
received  with  cheers  by  the  audience — stockholders  in  the 
roads." 

From  1895,  when  the  roads  came  into  the  control  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  to  April,  iyo2,  the  reductions  are  esti- 
mated at  $2,350,000,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  half  the  total 
receipts  in  1895.  and  as  the  Minister  says,  "truly  a  stupendous 
amount  to  have  been  given  away  in  concessions  by  way  of 
(voluntary)  reductions  to  the  users  of  the  State  railways."'^ 

July  8,  1902,  Minister  Ward  in  making  the  Financiah  State- 
ment announced  still  further  reductions  amounting  to  $200,- 
000  a  year,  or  over  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  last  year.' 
An  equivalent  reduction  in  the  Ignited  States  would  mean  a 


=  Tlie  MinlsttT  of  Rallwnjf  snys  flint  the  "pnormoiiB  cmi^wBlona  bIvto 
rn  regard  to  pasBPDger  fares  In  the  last  Iivo  or  Ihrpf  ysara.  have  Increased  the 
iraBIc  on  the  rallvayH  enormniialy.  and  Ibe  retiultn  ha\e  paid  the  Coloar. 
and  after  tlie  relums  for  the  comlnK  year  ahowed  Ihe  worklnfc"  at  the  new 
reductlDQH  already  aeclded  upon,  he  looked  forward  eonfldently  to  TDaklng 
Htm  furtber  large  reductions  In  passenger  rar^n."  <N.  Z,  Hansard,  Vol.  ISS, 
p.  16.  t 

•New  Zealand  Haarara.  Vol.  T2ii.  p.  MO:  "It  Is  with  a  great  deal  o( 
pleasure."  said  the  Minister,  "that  1  Intimate  tliac  the  GoTernment  has 
decided  to  make  further  rediictloaa  thlB  year  upon  wool  freights  and  pas- 
seuger  fares:  also  In  rales  for  small  lots  of  dairy  produce,  butter.  cbee«e. 
eggs,  bacon,  poultry,  and  boney ;  Id  the  minimum  of  artiflclat  manures  from 
:tO  cwt-  to  G  cwt.  1  and  In  the  extension  of  Ihe  period  of  free  return  of  stud 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  These  conccHSlons  reprenent  Ip  round  figures  ■ 
reduction  Id  rates  cf  at  least  £40.000  per  annum.  The  clilef  direction 
that  the  passenger  reductions  will  take  will  be  fur  long-dlntauce  fares. 
It  will  generally  be  recognised  that  those  who  wish  to  travel  the  greater 
distances  upon  our  railways  should  have  some  Inducement  held  out  to  them 

It  Is  proposed  to  keep  the  universal  system  of  charging  that  now  prevails 
upon  our  railways  In  operatloD,  with  this  material  alteration:  that  after 
lifty  miles  the  charge  will  be  reduced  both  (or  first  and  second  class  by  >4d, 
per  mile  for  distances  of  Gl  to  lOO  miles,  And  then  a  furtber  reduction  of 
^d.  per  mile  for  all  distances  of  101  miles  and  oyer. 

"I  am  con  11  dent  that  tbese  alterations,  which  are  c|ultc  ludependent 
of  the  popular  excursion  rates  (which  will  still  bo  continued)  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  generally,  and  1  have  little  doubt  that  tbe  Increased 
number  of  people  who  will  avail  tbi^mselves  of  train  JoitmeylDg  will  make 
up  for  the  reductions  of  tbe  fares  al  a  very  early  date.  1  do  not  anticipate. 
Judging  by  the  additional  traffic  wblcli  Ihe  former  redurtlous  In  fares  hare 
brought  to  our  railways,  that  the  loss  In  this  respect  will  be  long  con- 
tinned  ;  on  tbe  contrary,  1  eii>ect  to  see  the  revenue  Increased  from  It  rather 
than  otherwise  within  a  reasonable  lime. 

"Taking  the  years  isii-f  to  \M-2,  I  find  that  tbe  ordinary  passenger 
traOtc   has    Increaned    by    3.450.6riS    (nearly   100   per   cent   increase)    and   the 


by  1.204,O;il>;  goods  by  1,4S0.7; 

Hfi  !„„„:  nud  the  revt 

■niie  from   £1.1.^0,ar,l  to 

£l,fiT4.riS0.  an  Increase  of  £72.-^ 

I.TIiri    C.i^i,   million  do] 

Harm.     The  expenditure 

sod  i;r,2o.ll7-.     Tbe  n 

umlHT  of  employees  has 

increased  from   4.057   to   R..11.1 

The    Increase    of    1 

tralhc    d-jrlng    the   eight 

years  represi-nled  by  the  figures 

1  quoted  Is  quite  unpr 

ecedented  In  the  hiatorj 

olour  railways." 
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concession  of  $30,000,000  a  year  to  railway  users,  but  our 
roads  have  been  increasing  their  rates  in  recent  years  instead 
of  diminishing  them,  and  the  average  receipts  per  ton-mile 
and  passenger- mile  have  risen. 

Nt»  SPliCIAr.    FAVORS    FOR    lilC    SllIPrERS,    CURI^>RATIONS  OR 
COMBINES. 

Care  is  talccn  in  Kew  Zealand  that  small  mai  shall  not  be 
put  at  a  disadvantage.  The  State  roads  carry  400  pounds 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  ton-rate  or  the  train-load  rate,  and 
one  bale  of  wool  goes  at  the  same  rate  as  a  thousand.  No 
such  thing  is  known  in  New  Zealand  as  the  lowering  of  rates 
to  a  shipper  because  of  the  great  size  of  his  shipments.  A 
traffic  officer,  when  asked  if  a  man  could  not  get  a  lower  rate 
if  he  shipped  a  thousand  tons,  replied,  "No,  not  if  he  shipped 
ten  million!" 

All  the  rates  are  made  by  the  management  openly.  There 
are  no  secret  modifications  of  the  tariff.  There  may  be  a 
variation  on  schedule  rates  to  equalize  a  long  haul,  or  enable 
a  distant  mine  or  factory  to  reach  the  market  in  condition  to 
compete  with  nearer  rivals,  but  the  total  charge  is  never  lower 
than  the  rate  that  is  given  to  others  for  the  same  service. 


The  State  roads  are  used  t<j  advance  the  cause  of  education, 
l-'hildren  in  the  primary  grades  are  carried  free  to  school. 
( )lder  children  pay  $2.50  to  $5.00,  according  to  age,  for  a 
three-months'  season-ticket  up  to  60  miles.  This  gives  them 
a  possible  120  miles  a  day  for  three  to  .six  cents,  in  round  nuni-_ 
liers,  or  20  to  40  miles  for  a  cent.  If  a  child  goes  in  and  out 
six  miles  each  dav,  he  rides  twelve  miles  for  three  cents. 

Excursions  for  school  children  are  arranged  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  cents  for  a  hundred  miles  out  and  back— 200  miles 
for  fifty  cents,  or  4  miles  for  a  cent.  For  teachers  and  pupils 
above  fifteen  years  of  age  the  charge  is  $1  for  the  same  dis- 
tance. The  Minister  figures  that  the  Department  loses  on 
these  trips  at  four  miles  for  a  cent,  but  he  justifies  the  low 
rates  for  school  and  factory  excursions  on  the  ground  that 
'■from  an  educational  point  of  view  very  marked  and  bene- 
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ficial  results  must  follow,"  thus  subordinating  the  lower  forms 
uf  wealth  to  the  higher.  By  these  excursions  the  country 
children  come  to  town,  where  they  are  received  by  school  com- 
mittees, who  conduct  them  over  museums,  newspaper  offices, 
gas  works,  ocean  steamers,  etc.,  and  explain  everything.  A 
thousand  city  children  see  fields  of  waving  yellow  wheat 
reaped  and  bound ;  see  orchards,  forests,  mountains,  lakes  and 
glaciers ;  look  over  sheep  runs  and  cattle  ranches ;  view  dairy- 
farms  and  creameries;  and  learn  about  the  country  and  the 
life  of  the  country  people.  There  is  no  educative  force  supe- 
rior to  well-directed  travel,  especially  in  youth,  when  the  senses  ■ 
and  observing  powers,  as  well  as  curiosity,  open-mi ndedness, 
and  intellectual  assimilation,  are  at  their  keenest. 

The  Railway  Report  for  1902  says:  "School,  factory,  etc., 
and  holiday  excursion  tickets  were  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  i8y6,  and  have  been  a  most  pronounced  success.  The 
number  of  passengers  is  nearly  double,  and  the  revenue  2>4 
times  greater  than  in  1896." 

Hooks  arc  carried  by  the  Government  to  and  from  libraries 
at  one-fourth  the  parcel  rates;  and  newspapers,  three  pounds 
75  miles  two  cents,  any  distance  six  cents,  eleven  pounds  any 
distance  fifty  cents. 

The  interests  of  labor  are  well  guarded.  Workingmen's 
tickets  in  and  out  from  the  principal  points  are  sold  at  2 
shillings  a  week,'  or  twelve  rides  for  48  cents,  within  any 
i)rdinary  reasonable  distance.  Workmen  going  ten  or  twelve 
miles  out,  as  many  do,  travel  about  3  miles  for  a  cent,  or  a 
4-ccnt  fare  each  way.  The  roads  are  used  at  cost  or  less  to 
redistribute  the  unemployed  and  to  settle  the  people  on  the 
land.  ,  The  Railway  Department  works  in  harmony  with  the 
Labor  Department,  and  men  are  carried  to  points  where  their 
labor  is  needed,  and,  if  necessary,  their  fares  are  advanced, 
and  they  may  pay  them  back  to  tlie  Government  from  their 
earnings  when  they  are  able. 


>  S  n,  m.,  but  mo.T   return  at  nay  tLmo.     On  bii 
bppK's   travel.  In  and  out  i-acb  day,  slurtlnit  afler 

ly  one,  wbether  a  worker  or  not,  D)Ry  buy  the  2a. 
weekly  tlckela.  but  the  coDce^siOD  was  made  for  workers,  and  \a  cblefly  ar-vA 
by  tbem,  the  8  o'clock  proviso  practkally  llrrltlng  Lt  to  tbem.  Last  year 
(1901)   the  DepBrrmcnt  sold  about  50,000  of  theec  weekly  suburban  Uckets. 
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In  time  of  depression  the  Goveniment  makes  special  efforts 
to  provide  work  011  the  railways.  Instead  of  building  too 
fast  in  the  boom-times  and  helping  to  produce  a  panic,  it 
reserves  its  construction,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  for 
seasons  when  men  are  in  need  of  employment.  By  so  doing 
it  not  only  aids  labor  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  gets  its  roads  built  more  cheaply  than  if  built  in 
busier  times  and  on  the  upward  slope  of  the  market. 

.'Vnother  plan  to  assist  the  working-people,  in  whicK  rail- 
ways have  a  prominent  part,  relates  to  the  abolition  of  the 
contractor,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  employment  under 
the  cooperative  system  already  discussed  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion. 

If  the  railway  employees  have  any  grievance,  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  stands  ready  to  redress  it  whenever  the  men  choose 
to  use  their  privileges  under  the  Arbitration  Act;  or  they 
may  rely  on  their  own  special  Railway  Appeal  Boards.*  Each 
of  the  two  boards  (one  for  the  North  Island  and  one  for  the 
Middle  Island)  consists  of  three  members,  one  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  one  chosen  by  the  officers,  and  one  elected  by 
the  men.  Every  railway  employee  has  a  right  to  vote  for  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  to  bring  any  question  before  it  in 
regard  to  dismissal,  reduction  of  wages,  or  any  other  matter 
that  comes  up  between  him  and  the  management.  Three 
appeals  against  decisions  of  the  Railway  Department  were 
heanl  last  year  (1901)  by  the  Appeal  Hoards;  and  the  men 
were  successful  in  two  of  the  cases.  Railway  employees  in 
\ew  Zealand  do  not  have  to  remain  silent  in  case  of  griev- 
ance, nor  do  they  have  to  take  their  complaints  before  a  super- 
intendent or  manager  independent  of  them  and  opposed  in 
interest  to  them. 

The'  railway  force  is  thoroiy  classified,  and  appointments 
and  promotions  are  made  under  rcgidations  calculated  to 
secure  efficiency  and  give  merit  its  deserts.  There  is  an  edu-' 
cational  cjualification,  and  every  applicant  for  a  place  on  the 
f-ailway  must  produce  his  school  certificate.  He  cannot  got 
a  job,  even  as  a  laborer,  unless  he  gives  evidence  of  a  rea- 
sonable education.  Examinations  must  be  passed  for  promo- 
tion.    Other  things  equal,  promotions  are  made  with  regard 
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to  priority  and  length  of  service,  but  an  able  man  may  be 
jumped  over  his  inferiors,  if  they  are  not  well  fitted  for  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done. 

Since  1896  the  Government  has  given  the  men  a  consider- 
able increase  of  pay,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  former  wages,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Pay  or  Railway  Employees. 


Cliief  EnKinnr (ITO  ■■                                               TOo)  Hsingbyan-  I      gyo 

Dlitrlct  TrBffli-           rwiiiB liy ciHiiml  11              f  """•   '""■"■  \ 

Maiukffcni S*l  iiH-remrnli'  to  £5M  i         WW]  menla     to  (^    ,928 

Mgmdt ra  ■•  ITS  li       MO         "            "  578 

Sii  grade _,  xn  -        "  4oa  t,      4ia       •■         •■  900 

nren.....'. 400  "           "  4B0                flOO         •'  MS 

ad  kiihIp. „.  aM  ■■        ■'  .f73            5a)       "         ■■  ws 
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(.)ld-age  pensions  and  special  railway  superannuation  and 
relief  funds  for  retirement  on  part  pay  upon  incapacity,  relief 
in  case  of  sickness,  aid  to  family,  etc.,  help  to  ease  the  lot  of 
the  railway  workers,* 

The  farmers'  interests  are  carefully  considered  by  the 
railway  management,  as  indeed  they  should  be,  since  the 
farmers  are  the  principal  stockholders  of  the  roads  and  the 
most  important  element  in  the  Commonwealth.  Lime  and 
certain  fertilizers  and  animals  specially  useful  to  farmers,  are 
carried  free.  Skimmed  milk  is  returned  from  the  dairies  free. 
Many  other  things  are  carried  for  the  farmers  at  exceptionally 
low  rates.  In  the  farmer's  busy  season  work  on  the  railway 
is  slackened,  so  that  men  can  go  lo  the  farms  in  the  harvest 
time  when  extra  hands  are  needed  there. 

A  few  years  ago  a  snow  storm  of  unusual  severity  occurred 
in  Otago,  destroying  a  very  large  number  of  sheep.  The  loss 
was  so  great  that  many  of  the  ranchmen  were  threatened  with 


»Sfe    chiiplpr    on    OHIAbp    Fenslcma,    and    Ipglslntlon    of    1002,    RbIIitbj 
BenpflctBri™,   iafm.      Tlie    Iippaninenl    rpp.irt   for    in02   Bays:    "The    Bum   ol 
£2,240  ((11.200)  hBB  been  paid  si  compeDaaltoD  and  compaBSloDBte  alloii 
JO  m«mben  reUred  from   Ihp  service  and   the  relatlvpB  of  meml  "        ' 
durlDK  the  jfar." 
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ruin,  but  the  railway  rates  on  sheep  were  reduced  to  allow 
the  farmers  to  restock  their  runs  at  very  low  cost.  In  this 
way  the  Dtpartment  not  only  rescued  the  settlers,  but  also 
saved  the  Land  Department  from  heavy  losses  through  the 
probable  inability  of  many  of  the  damaged  farmers  to  pay 
their  rents.  And  even  the  railways,  tho  the  Minister  thought 
they  would  lose,  did  not  suffer  by  the  transaction,  for  the 
increased  traffic  more  than  made  up  for  the  lower  charges." 
Walker,  a  keen  observer  of  conservative  tendencies,  says : 
"The  railways  are  worked,  so  far  as  consonant  with  national 
interests,  for  the  direct  benefit  of  producers." 

In  the  case  of  private  railways  usually  a  few  men  secure 
not  only  the  profits  of  transportation,  but  those  which  come 
from  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land  along  the  railways."  New 
Zealand  keeps  these,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  people,  and  it 
is  a  most  important  source  of  public  wealth.  It  is  estimated 
that  every  dollar  spent  on  the  railways  gives  twice  that 
amount  in  the  increased  value  of  the  land.  The  rise  of  value 
resulting  from  the  building  of  new  roads  is  frequently  much 
greater  than  this.  The  Official  Year  Book  for  1901  discuss- 
ing the  Public  Works  Policy  of  1870  and  the  Government 
railroads,  says :  "The  effect  on  the  whole  has  been  to  increase 
enormously  the  value  of  landed  property;  land  which  before 
the  construction  of  railways  was  vaUied  at  £1  to  £2  per  acre, 
having  been  subsequently  sold  at  prices  varying  from  iio  to 
£20  per  acre." 

Private  roads  must  have  immediate  profits,  for  the  stock- 
holders want  dividends  and  want  them  now ;  but  public  roads 
can  spend  for  years  more  than  they  receive,  and  yet  their 
owners  may  obtain  ample  returns,  not  merely  from  the  educa- 
tional, political,  and  social  advantages  of  the  public  system, 
but  through  the  development  of  their  industries  and  the 
increase  of  general  values. 

When  the  people  want  a  new  railway  in  any  part  of  the 


■0  LInfd  In  NewcaC  L^agland. 

"Tbia  wna  the  CDne  In  Ni'w  ZeHlflnd  tn  n  iRrEc  ciIFTit  as  (a  land  valura 
nil  rfcent  jpnrB,  But  now  ISe  land  around  new  smtioiis,  about  which 
towns  and  cllips  are  llkoLy  to  grow  up.  Is  hpld  by  the  Slate  for  fotur* 
Ipase  or  aate  after  the  rise  of  TBlae  [ollowlng  tlie  rallwaj  development  hat 
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country  they  petition  the  Minister,  and  pledge  their  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  to  work  for  it.  If  the  Minister  approves 
he  introduces  a  bill,  and  if  Parliament  approves,  the  road  is 
built.  Parliament  acts  on  the  initiative  of  the  Minister,  and 
he  acts  on  the  initiative  of  the  people. 

Log-rolling  among  members  to  get  new  lines,  political  press- 
ure by  Representatives  to  get  jobs  for  their  friends,  manipu- 
lation of  roads  to  favor  individuals  or  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  solid  railway  vote  keeping  a  corrupt  administration 
in  office  forever,  and  other  difficulties  hypothetically  attached 
to  Public  Ownership  by  its  opponents,  have  not  materialized 
in  New  Zealand,  and  are  not  likely  to  manifest  themselves 
to  any  serious  extent  where  the  Government,  as  well  as  the 
railroads,  is  really  owned  and  operated  by  the  people.  Where 
political  rings  and  bosses  are  in  control  these  evils  are  very 
likely  to  occur,  but  where  the  common  people  have  actual 
control  the  administration  is  practically  sure  to  be  honest. 
Even  under  the  Commissioners  in  New  Zealand  there  was  no 
dishonest  management.^* 

There  has  been  no  political  corruption  and  no  trouble  with 
the  patronage.  There  are  no  passes  for  politicians  and  their 
friends,  and  no  discriminating  freight  rates,  or  low  charges 
for  persons  with  a  pull.  Even  the  Oil  Trust  could  not  get  a 
rebate  in  New  Zealand.  The  crimes  against  honest  trading, 
and  the  still  greater  crimes  against  honest  legislation,  which 
have  been  such  serious  elements  in  the  railway  problem  in 
the  United  States,  are  wholly  unknown  in  "the  New  Republic 
of  the  South."  New  Zealand  has  never  paid  dividends  on 
watered  railway  stock,  nor  e.vcfssive  interest  on  bonds.  The 
roads  have  cost  about  $40,000  a  mile,  and  the  rates  are  fixed 
.w  as  just  to  cover  expenses  and  interest. 

"Writing  at  Ihe  rallwnys  nt  AnaCralla  and  New  ZMland  under  the 
Com  ml  BBl  oner  Bjatem,  In  the  North  AmerLcan  Itevlew,  Vol.  100  11809).  p.  8S;i, 
Mr.  LuBk,  former  member  of  Parliament  In  New  Zealand,  snj's  :  "There  ban 
never  been  a  suspicion  of  undue  Influence  brought  to  bear,  by  parties  or  by 
lioYemmenls,  on  the  oSclalB  of  the  colonial  rallroada:  U  has  never  been 
alleged  that  tbe  service  ve.i  used  as  a  means  ol  adding  etrcnglh  to  an 
administration,  or  that  Its  ofllccs  were  filled  wllh  partisans.  Tlie  arstem 
pursued  practically  prevents  such  a  thing.  The  Commissioners  make  appoint- 
ments.  but.  once  appolQled.  employecB  can  only  be  removed  for  cause,  and 
can   demand   a   trial   before   a   commission   of   Iniulry   when   suspended   far 

Mr.  Luak  elsewbere  says  of  tbe  New  Zealand  rondn :  "The  Cioremmenl 
of  the  day  can  neither  procure  the  appointment  or  dlsmlasal  of  a  rallivay 
oRldal  o(  any  grade,  (rom  a  station  master  to  a  laborer." 

The  present  civil  service  regulations  and  Appeal  Boards  afford  as  blgli 
a  guarantee  of  efficiency  under  the  Minister  as  under  the  Commissioners. 
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There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  adopting  the  zone 
system,  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia,  and  which,  it  is  claimed,  was  proposed  in  New 
Zealand  by  Mr.  Vaile  long  before  its  adoption  in  Europe,  but 
has  not  been  tried  in  its  birth  place  yet,  owing  apparently  to 
the  fact  that  the  inventor's  demands  and  peculiarities  make 
it  very  difficult  for  the  authorities  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
him.  The  KaiKvay  Minister  and  many  members  of  Parliament 
have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  giving  the  system  a  trial 
with  both  goods  and  passenger  traffic  imder  conditions  thai 
may  be  easily  met."  And  the  management  is  making  gradual 
approaches  to  the  zone  system,  or  applications  of  the  principle 
involved  in  it,  through  uniform  excursion  and  commutation 
rates  over  considerable  areas,  and  the  division  of  the  whole 
passenger  traffic,  in  connection  with  the  recent  reductions  for 
long-distance  travel,  into  three  stages  corresponding  with  the 
distance  zones,  (i)  within  50  miles,  (2)  from  50  to  100  miles, 
(3)  beyond  100  miles." 

In  1895  the  Government  took  over  the  Midland  Railway, 
the  principal  private  system  then  remaining  in  the  country. 
The  length  of  the  Government  lines  open  for  traffic  March, 
1902,  is  2,235  miles.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  88  miles  of 
private  railway,  namely,  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu  Rail- 
way, 84  miles,  and  the  Kaitangata  Railway  Company's  line, 
4  miles. 

.\ccidents  are  few  in  New  Zealand,  the  care  for  safety  being 
greater  than  the  average  with  us.  But  the  service  is  inferior 
to  ours,"  as  is  the  case  all  over  the  world  both  in  private  and 


"the  road-b«d.  tbe  toUIng  Bto' 
venlences  of  tniTe]  nre  not  up  to  our 
tht  nbeeace  of  any  mirb  diopmoiis  truffle  us  that  whlcb  paaaps'belwwn 
oor  KliDt  dllea  crpsting  ft  rpTfnue  that  justlfl™  a  splendid  oulflt.  and  partly 
to  our  merhaDlfat  sapFiiorlCy  over  all  the  rpB[  of  the  world.  Npw  Zealnnd 
bia  rermtlj  imported  a  number  of  Baldwin  loramollvps  nnd  slitj-three 
paraeilger  cart  from  the  I'nlted  Stalifl,  Willi  traffic  locreBBlng  00  per  cent 
In  Htb  yea™  1100  ppr  cent  In  paBBenger  business  and  GO  per  cfnt  Id  freldht) 
tDe  Goyemtnent  ebope  bave  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
rolling  stock.  Tbey  are  being  enlarged  to  meet  the  IncreaBlng  need  of  the 
Department.  Wltbia  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  WeatinghouBe  brake 
hM  hepD   fitted   to  the  rolling  sloek   of  the  North   Island,  and   Che  Middle 
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jiublic  systems.  Other  factors  than  ownership  determine  the 
energy  and  efficiency  of  transport.  The  private  management 
in  Italy  is  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  public  manage- 
ment in  Geniiany  the  best,  outside  the  United  States — in  some 
respects  better  even  than  ours.  In  the  line  of  machinery  and 
transportation  we  lead  the  world.  But  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  the  service  of  the  Government  lines  in  New  Zealand  is 
much  superior  to  that  on  the  private  roads,  and  the  same  thing 
was  true  when  the  private  lines  in  the  Colony  were  much 
larger  than  at  present.  Neither  public  opinion  nor  I'arhament 
would  consider  for  a  moment  a  proposal  to  sell  or  lease  the 
Government  railways  to  private  capitalists  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. (M  the  contrarj-,  the  movement  is  toward  the  absorj)- 
tion  of  the  remaining  private  lines.  There  has  been  for  some 
years  an  increasingly  powerful  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 

Island  will  l>«  mippllpd  In  the  oeit  thrre  tvbdi.  Thi>  Interlocklag  gear. 
■Dd  Ihe  electric  train -tab  let  have  bf^n  Introducpd  at  r  mmilifv  ot  BtallndH 
and  are  beliiK  vlKoroiisI;  puahed.  July  2,  10112,  ihf>  Minister  stated  to 
l*iirI1ament :  "Tbe  money  expended  fiir  these  purposes  has  (tone  la  tbe  right 
direction,  and  I  hdi  ii(  opinion  that  to  eompletelj  equip  tbe  rolling  stock 
with  H  brake  of  the  power  and  effli'lency  of  tbe  Westlngliouse  will  re«ult 
in  great  pconoin;  la  the  working  of  our  railways.  The  Itrst  consideration, 
however,  and  one  that  I  place  above  all  nihers.  Is  the  laaurlng.  as  far  as 
human  foreslgbl  and  effective  means  can  do,  the  Immunity  of  the  traveling 
public  from  accidents." 

Koot-warniprs  are  being  nupplled  fur  use  In  the  chilly  montbs  (May. 
June.  July,  and  Angus'),  l.iiiiii  IicIhh  added  this  last  year,  and  heating 
furnaces  are  being  built  at  various  points  with  the  view  of  fumlablbg  all 
the  passenger  cam  In  the  Colony,  both  flrst  and  second  class,  with  these  fooc- 
warmeni.  Thin  plan  of  heating,  which  Is  so  much  In  vogue  In  Europe, 
strikes  an  American  traveler  In  n  very  funny  spot.  Rut  it  answers  quite 
well  la  such  a  country  uh  N<mv  iCenland,  where  the  dlKtancen  are  moderate. 
anu  tbe  climate  so  mild  that  ihe  trees  can  keep  their  leaves  tbe  year  cbrougli. 

Second-class   coaches   are   also   being  supplied   with   cushions.      As   Ibe 

mat  ihelr  cars  have  JUBC  begun  to  get  cushions  and  warmth,  might  be 
thought  to  Indicate  that  the  people  are  very  economical  and  eimlly  suited,  or 
rise  very  primitive.  We  most  remember,  however,  that  many  of  our  people 
ride  long  distances  Hrat  class  In  trolley  cars  without  cusiilons  or  heat,  and 
tind  them  more  wholesome  than  the  enervating  upholstery  and  atltling  heat  of 
many   of   our   railway   coaches.      Mr.    Atworth,    the   great   Kngllali    railway 

railway  service  In  a  conversation  In  London  some  monllis  ago :  In  fact,  he 
Impressed  the  inallvi-  so  deeply  upon  nie  that  I  can  hardly  breathe  right 
la  a  heated  car  since  I  came  bark. 

For  promptitude  and  progress  New  Zealand  shows  n  good  record  The 
[lullcy  of  further  separation  of  freight  and  pasxenger  services,  acceleration  of 
trains,  and  pcovlaloa  of  further  facllltlea.  wherever  the  business  warrants  It, 
has  been  vigorously  carried  out  In  the  la^^  twii  yeai's.  The  time  record 
lino:!)  for  tbe  principal  trains  shows  the  average  lale  arrivals  as  follows: 
.Minutes.         Minutes. 

Kor  long-distance  passenger  trains l.iu  against  l.TO  lest  year. 

For  suburban  trains 5.'i  "         .00     " 

TblB  Includes  delays  from  all  causes,  and  la  an  excellent  record. 
Both    Liberals    and    Conservatives    In    Parliament    are    agreed    that    the 
Minister  of  Railways  Is  exceedingly  enterprising  In  his  management  of  the 

railways. 
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State  operation  of  the  VVeliingtoii  and  Manawatii  Railway,  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  municipal  and  local  authori- 
ties of  the  districts  through  which  the  line  runs,  urging  the 
people  to  demand  the  purchase  of  the  road  by  the  Government. 
The  purchase  was  provided  for  by  Parliament'"  in  November, 
1901,  but  the  stockholders  did  not  agree  to  the  terms  and  the 
negotiations  have  fallen  through  for  the  present.  But  ic  is 
likely  they  may  soon  be  successfully  resumed,  so  that  even 
this  small  remnant,  or  rudimentary  survival  of  private  man- 
agement, may  disappear  in  the  near  future. 

The  building  of  new  railways  to  open  up  the  country  more 
completely  to  settlement  is  going  rapidly  forward,  and  the 
construction  of  through  trunk  lines  in  both  islands  to  secure 
more  direct  and  rapid  transit  between  the  chief  points,  is 
being  pushed  with  special  vigor  by  the  people's  agents. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  novel  phases  of  rail- 
way management  in  New  Zealand,  is  the  sort  of  semi-per- 
petual cross-examination  of  the  head  of  the  Department  by 
the  people's  representatives  in  Parliament.  The  House  acts 
as  a  board  of  directors  watching  the  management.  "When 
will  the  new  station  at  Dunedin  be  completed?"  asks  a, mem- 
ber. "Will  the  Government  try  the  zone-system  in  the  Auck- 
land district?"  asks  another.  "Will  the  Minister  consider  the 
advisability  of  issuing  excursion  tickets  in  the  winter,  good 
for  three  months,  so  that  the  dairy  hands  and  farming  com- 
munity may  travel  at  excursion  rates  in  their  dull  season  ?" 
"Will  the  Department  further  reduce  the  rates  on  sheep?" 
■'When  will  foot-warmers  be  put  in  second-class  cars  on  the 
Wellington  and  Napier  line?  I  understand  they  have  been 
furnished  in  the  Middle  Island,  and  my  constituents  want 
to  know  if  they  are  going  to  have  them  in  their  district." 
"What  has  been  done  with  the  £400,000  of  railway  bonds 
authorized  last  year?"  "How  much  are  the  cooperative  work- 
ers  on   railway  construction   making  now?"     "Why  do  the 

■■An  Att  n'RH  passed  In  lOuU  aulliorlzlug  tlie  I'tovprnor  to  entrr  Into 
DegutlatlODi  for  th?  purchas?  of  tlie  Mananatu  Rnad.  the  terms  to  h* 
subject  to  tbe  approval  of  I'arl lament,  Tbe  arranKemetits  were  made,  and 
NoTember  8,  UWl,  a  law  was  paasi-d  providing  for  tlic  purchase  of  ttie 
Manawatu  line  on  apeclfled  conditions,  some  of  whirb  were  as  (oliowB : 
1.  Conaect  of  tbe  majority  of  llie  BtocKboiders.  2.  The  price  to  be  aueb  a« 
mlgbt  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Governor,  not  exceeding  SaniMS.  Tbis  limit 
Bgure  was  baHed  oQ  the  value  oS  the  compan.v'B  asHeta  {roadwar,  rolling 
Htock.  and  other  tangible  property),  which  were  reported  to  rarllamPDt  aa 
amouDting   to    i;t>u4,3GG. 
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machinists  in  the  railway  shops  get  less  pay  and  work  longer 
hours  than  other  Government  employees  ?" 

The  Minister  answers  all  questions.  The  facts  are  given  to 
the  Representatives  and  to  the  people.  The  whole  manage- 
ment is  open  to  the  daylight.  Any  organization  or  individual 
in  any  part  of  the  country  may,  through  his  Representative, 
ask  the  Minister  a  question  and  get  at  the  facts.  The  sense 
and  conscience  of  the  House  and  of  the  people  are  playing  on 
the  railway  management  almost  the  whole  year  through. 
And  if  anything  is  not  right  Parliament  has  the  power,  and 
being  the  people's  Parliament  has  the  motive  also,  to  fix  it 
in  accord  with  the  public  interest. 

Imagine  our  railway  managements  subjected  to  such  a 
cross-questioning  and  such  control!  What  a  scattering  there 
would  be  in  the  railway  offices,  and  among  the  shippers,  too, 
if  the  daylight  were  turned  on  the  railway  tariffs  and  inter- 
locking interests.  What  a  melting  of  our  Millionairedom 
would  transpire  if  the  railway  managers  were  working  for 
the  people,  instead  of  for  themselves  and  little  groups  of 
speculating  stockholders.  But  it  could  not  be  done  in 
America  yet,  for  the  common  people  do  not  own  the  Govern- 
ment.* That  is  the  first  condition.  So  long  as  industrial  mag- 
nates may  control  the  Government  they  can  control  the  rail- 
ways either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  New  Zealand  the  com- 
mon people  own  and  operate  the  Government  and  are  therefore 
ahle  to  have  the  railways  managed  in  their  interest. 


•  The  Mspnce  of  oanerahlp  1b  mntrol.  If  railway  klnpi.  triist  magnnteB. 
flDd  loduBtrlal  prlnoea.  witb  the  aid  of  uDscrupulong  politlduu,  control  tb* 
GorerDment  In  wboJe  or  In  part,  to  that  extent  the  GovemmeDt  1>  owned. 
not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  monnpollfliH  and  poimdanB.  The  Init  alive 
sod  referebdum,  slvlag  the  people  effective  and  ccmciniioua  control,  la  eaaentlat 
to  render  public  ownership  of  the  Ooverbmetit  certain  and  sectire. 
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Sympathy  is  one  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  New 
Zealand's  public  life.  Her  statutes  and  institutions  are  rich 
with  its  light.  We  see  it  in  the  public  trust  office;  in  the  effort 
of  the  insurance  department  to  save  a  man's  insurance  when  he 
is  unable  to  pay  the  premium ;  in  the  remission  of  taxes  and 
rents  in  needy  cases ;  in  the  old-age  pensions  and  the  labor  laws ; 
everywhere  a  gentle  forethought  for  misfortune,  and  a  fra- 
ternal helping  hand.  Even  the  pastoral  tenants  or  run  holders, 
with  whom  the  people  were  so  long  at  war,  have  been  treated 
by  the  Progressive  Government  with  the  greatest  consideration. 
And  we  must  give  a  few  paragraphs  to  an  act  of  brotherly 
justice  and  far-sighted  wisdom  in  relation  to  these  tenants. 

In  1895  an  unusual  snow  storm  killed  large  numbers  of  sheep 
in  the  mountains,  and  caused  serious  loss  to  many  run  holders. 
The  matter  was  brought  up  in  Parhament,  and  the  Government 
considered  what  it  could  do  for  its  tenants  and  other  sufferers. 
The  result  was  that,  October  31,  1895  (early  in  the  New  Zea- 
land spring),  an  act  was  passed  for  their  relief.  It  said: 
"Whereas,  in  certain  high-lying  parts  of  the  Colony  exceptional 
loss  of  live  slock  has  been  caused  to  persons  engaged  in  pastoral 
pursuits  by  the  unexampled  severity  of  the  past  winter,  and  in 
particular  by  the  heavy  falls  of  snow ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  expe- 
dient in  exceptional  cases  to  afford  some  measure  of  relief  to 
the  sufferers,"  therefore  the  remission  of  sheep  rates  and  the 
remission  or  refund  of  the  w'hole  or  any  part  of  a  year's  rent 
were  authorized.  The  land  boards,  after  inquiring  into  the 
facts  of  each  case,  could  remit  rents  or  extend  the  leases  at 
reduced  rentals.  The  tenants  paid  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the 
rents  and  sheep  rates  remitted.  Run  holders  not  tenants  of  the 
State  could  also  claim  the  remission  of  sheep  rates.  The  result 
was  the  saving  of  many  ranchmen  from  ruin  and  the  avoidance 
of  great  indirect  loss  to  the  community. 
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The  leveling  of  accidents,  and  diffusion  of  the  burdens  of 
misfortune,  so  that  they  shall  not  fall  with  crushing  weight 
upon  any  innocent  individual,  is  a  principle  of  the  deepest 
justice  and  common  sense  that  is  finely  illustrated  by  this  act 
of  relief,  as  well  as  by  insurance  and  old-age  pensions.  It  is 
hard  to  see  any  reason  why  the  people  should  not  use  their 
government  as  a  means  of  mutual  insurance  and  protection 
against  all  sorts  of  accident  and  loss  not  caused  by  the  fault  of 
those  who  need  relief.  The  principle  is  repeatedly  recognized  in 
the  laws  of  New  Zealand. 


A  NBV  2K.\1,.\SD  HANCn 
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LOCAL  RATING   ON  UNIMPROVED  VALUE. 

The  So-Cau.ed 

"Local  Option  on  the  Single-Tax," 

In  Reality  a 

Provision   Por  the   Initiative   and   Referendum 

ON  A  Moderate  Land-Value  Tax. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  heralded  through  America  that  New 
Zealand  had  adopted  the  "Single-Tax."  That  was  not  quite 
true,  but  it  was  true  that  the  General  Assembly  gave  local 
authorities,  towns,  cities,  counties,  road  districts,  etc.,  the 
option  to  substitute  for  their  local  property  taxes,  a  land-value 
tax  of  equal   amount.' 

On  petition  of  25  per  cent  of  the  ratepayers  when  the 
number  on  the  roll  does  not  exceed  100,  or  20  per  cent  if  the 
number  is  between  100  and  300,  and  15  per  cent  if  the  total 
exceeds  300,  delivered  to  the  Mayor  of  a  borough  (city  or 
incorporated  town)  or  the  Chairman  of  a  county  council  or 
ordinary  town  or  road  district,  a  poll  of  the  ratepayers  must 
be  taken  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  said  delivery,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
a  proposal  to  raise  a  district  loan.=    The  rates  on  unimproved 

'"Rating  OD  Unlmprav^d  Value  Act,"  IS1I6.  The  alxiUtlan  of  tlie  prop- 
vrty-lai  lar  State  purposes  discussed  In  a  former  chapter,  did  not  remove  the 
local  propert;  taxes.  A  lav  authorizing  the  locsl  rating  of  IddiI  values  was 
liart  of  tUe  policy  of  the  Ballance  OoTeniment  that  passed  the  progressive 
lanil  and  iDcome  taxes  of  lSOl-2,  and  a  bill  to  confer  the  pnner  oQ  local  bodies 
easll;  passed  Che  House.  The  Srnale.  honeter,  oSered  a  much  more  obstinate 
reslatance  to  the  rating  bill  than  to  the  other,  aad  throw  It  out  for  three 
Huccesalve  ;ears,  the  last  time  b;  onl;  one  rote.  Not  until  ISOO  was  It  alloweiT 
to  become  law.  and  then  only  In  the  form  of  a  peimlKslve  measure  of  the 
mildest  sort.  The  bill  passed  the  secoDd  rending  In  the  House.  Sept.  2,  180n, 
by  a  vote  a!  13  to  IS.     (N.  Z.  Hansard,  vol,  00,  p.  las.) 

■  Ry  Che  original  act  at  least  one-third  of  the  ratepayers  must  record  their 
votes  or  the  poll  would  be  of  no  avail.  But  now  under  the  "Local  Govemmetit 
Voting  Reform  Act,  ISOB,"  the  question  of  adoption  Is  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  valid  votes  recorded,  whatever  number  of  votea  are  cast.  In  the  case 
of  a  referendum  vote  on  a  loan  proposal,  a  three-fltth  majority  of  the  tax- 
payers voting  Is  required.     (Local  Voting  Beform  Act,  ISt>9.) 
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value  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  as  much  as,  but  no 
more  than,  the  former  property  rates.'  If  a  local  authority 
has  a  rating  power  up  to  ^d  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value 
of  its  property,  then  it  can  levy  any  rate  in  the  pound  on  the 
unimproved  value  of  the  land  in  its  district,  so  long  as  the 
producing  capacity  of  such  rate  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 
J^d  rate  on  property  values.'  A  rate  of  1  shilling  in  the  pound 
on  the  annual  value  is  deemed  equivalent  to  ^d  in  the  pound  on 
the  capital  value. 

If  a  town  or  city  or  other  district  establishes  the  land-value 
tax,  it  cannot  go  back  to  the  property-tax  for  three  years ;  then 
it  can  be  repealed  in  the  same  way  it  was  adopted.  An  equal 
period  must  pass  after  the  rejection  of  the  measure  at  the 
ixills  before  it  can  be  presented  again. 

The  act  does  not  apply  to  water,  gas,  electric  light,  sewerage, 
nor  hospital  and  charitable-aid  rates,  nor  affect  the  receipts 
from  land  sales,  rents,  licenses,  etc.  The  total  receipts  of  local 
bodies  in  1901  were  $12,390,000,  less  than  a  third  of  which 
represented  the  property  rates  for  which  land-value  taxes  may 
be  substituted.  Aside  from  the  income  from  public  works, 
however,  about  two-thirds  of  the  revenues  appear  to  come 
within  the  classes  for  which  the  land-tax  may  be  adopted. 

A    NUMBRR  OF   MUNICIP.^I.ITIES   HAVE  ADOPTED  THE  LAND-TAX. 

Down  to  our  date  of  publication,  out  of  456  towns,  cities 
and  districts  to  which  the  act  applies,  the  cities  of  Wellington 
and  Christchurch,  twenty-three  towns,  and  about  forty  smaller 
districts,  or  65  local  bodies  in  all,  have  adopted  the  land-value 
rating;  while  Auckland  city,  six  towns,  and  one  county — 8 
districts  in  all  have  rejected  it.  The  vote  in  Wellington  was 
1,261  for,  to  591  against  the  substitution  of  the  land-value  tax 
for  the    property-tax.      In    Auckland    the    record    was  1,697 

=  I'niler  Ibe  rntlng  Act  of  IHfil  anrt  prsi»dlnR  gets.  lorBl  tHiM  «re  (o  lip 
levlrd  In  some  pracps  on  the  "rateable  value"  or  the  real  praiiertT  In  the  dlB- 
irUt,  and  In  other  placca  on  the  "capital  value"  of  the  realt;  (landii,  bul]dlDfn< 
and  all  ImproiemeiitB).  "Capital  THlue"  Is  tbe  v&lue  of  the  fee-Blmple.  "Rati- 
Bhle  value"  la  the  rent  at  which  the  property  would  let  per  year  less  10  per 
lent  la  case  of  lands  aod  tieredltimpiitB.  and  20  per  cent  Id  case  ot  bulldlDKH 
and  flituree.  I'he  ratpsble  value  munt  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  Q  per 
rent  OD  the  tee-almple.  A  dnelllDR  or  other  building  unoccupied  for  6  montliH 
(either  In  one  atrelrb  or  In  several  vaeancles)  during  the  lear,  pays  only  halt 

•Rxoliiding  Katec  and  gas  rateR.  wblcb  do  Dot  belong  to  tbia  dlacusslim 
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against,  to  753  in  favor.  But  in  most  cases  the  majorities  were 
overwhelming  for  the  land-tax.  Palmerston  North  Borough, 
for  example,  402  to  12  In  favor;  Stratford  County,  399  to  23; 
Fielding  Borough,  268  to  56,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  tell  what  the  results  will  be,  but  the 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest.  Like  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  land-tax  for  the  property-tax  in  the  National  revenues, 
it  means  the  relief  of  improvements,  a  new  stimulus  to  indus- 
try, and  a  new  burden  on  speculation  and  monopoly, 

EFFECT  UPON  THE  TAXES. 

The  average  local  tax  in  the  boroughs  (cities  and  towns)  is 
a  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  values  (rental 
values)  pi  property  (land  and  improvements)  as  assessed. 
The  average  tax  in  the  rural  districts  amounts  to  but  6  per 
cent  on  the  annual  value  of  property  as  assessed."  To  raise 
the  same- revenue  by  the  land-tax,  would  require,  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  an  average  rate  of  about  20  per  cent  on  assessed 
annual  land  values,  and  9  per  cent  in  the  country,  which  would 
mean  the  taking  of  16  per  cent  of  real  ground  rents  in  cities 
and  towns,  7  |)er  cent  in  the  country  districts,  and  an  average 
of  10  pLT  cent  of  the  yearly  land  value  rentals  of  the  Colony." 
In  other  words,  if  all  local  authorities  were  now  under  the  local 
lancUtax  act,  they  would  be  taking  in  taxation  alxnit  oiie-.sixth 
nf  what  tlic  gnmnd  would  rent  for  in  cities  and  towns,  one- 


"The  flpmpntB  of  IIip  pi'oblpm  are :- -ns»p»nmMltB  eiiMiniilpcl  to  avfniBP 
rour-HftbH  of  rtnl  vbIiiph  :    land  THlum  In  tile  dtlfx  and  towDB  Br«  a  aluuli' 

being  tlie  ar^mgr  for  the  1w)r<niBliH :  land  vdnps  llTi  per  cent  of  property  tbIum 
onUlde  the  luiroiisha,  and  <Mi  |ier  rent  for  llie  whole  Colony :  and  a  little  le«t 
(li&n  a  third  nt  liolh  land  and  proiierly  vHhiex  nre  Id  the  boroiiglm. 

The  Btaliitiiry  rule  for  aHxesunient  Ih  1"  jier  I'pnt  under  real  value  for 
Ihiid  and  211  per  tent  l*l"w  for  liiilldlnp..  euv  Hut  llip  marsln  Ih  often  wider. 
SoiBP  comparieonH  laid  before  Parllampnt  u  few  years  hko.  show  the  differenre 
lielween  the  tax  valuntlnnH  nnd  the  iirJri'K  nKkpd  fi>r  the  proiiertlea,  whloh, 
lion-ever,  were  probably  nomewliat  too  high. 

Location  6t  Estate.  Tax  Value.  I'i'lee  Anked. 

Auckland 4li.Ttt.-i  liiu.tWfi 

ilnvke's  Bay    ]ii4.(j4ri  \25Aa7 

Wellington    2,007  :(,.-H>il 

Marlborough   41,2*f;  riU,12,'i 

Canterbury    70.211T  U)4,494 

Otago 30,808  47.940 

Soulliland    56.076  7D.O0O 

367.884  527,151 
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fifteenth  of  real  ground  rents  in  the  country,  and  one-tenth 
of  the  "annual-unimproved-land-value"  (or  ground  rents)  for 
the  Colony  as  a  whole. 

A  few  specific  illustrations  will  show  how  the  law  works  in 
the  cities,  and  in  small  towns.  Wellington  has  been  collecting 
10  per  cent  on  assessed  annual  values  of  property  for  general 
and  separate  and  special  taxes.  The  land-value  is  to  property 
value  (land  and  improvements)  as  5.1  to  9,  so  that  16  per  cent 
of  the  rents  will  provide  an  equal  revenue.  Christchurch  col- 
lects 15  per  cent  on  property,  has  land-values  a  trifle  less  than 
half  the  total,  and  will  therefore  need  something  like  25  per 


THE  CllHlbTCm,'IiCH  SlIICl'INC,  rOlNT,  PORT  I.YTTKl.TOX, 
Ckriittkurth  Itilh  ill  tubtirbi  had  a  pcpulalion  of  ij.ooo  by  the  rdimi  of  Ivi. 

cent  of  the  actual  land  rents.  Auckland  collects  1 1  per  cent  on 
property,  and  the  as.sL'ssed  value  of  the  land  is  over  half  the 
total  assessed  values,  so  that  18  per  cent  of  land  rents  would 
do  if  she  concludes  to  a(l()pt  the  land-tax.  Dunedin  collects 
10  per  cent  on  property,  has  assessed  land-values  a  little  below 
the  halfway  mark,  and  so  ivmild  need  17  or  r8  per  cent  of  real 
land  rents,  Melrose  (3,000  population)  is  collcctiiiji  a  land 
value  tax  equivalvnt  U.>  10  per  cent  on  assessed  annual  land- 
values,  or  about  8  per  cent  of  hor  actual  land  rentals.  Pahiata 
{1,200  population)  and  Karori  (1,200)  collect  a  tax  amounting 
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to  16  p«r  cent  on  assessed  annual  land-values,  or  12  per  cent 
on  rentals.  Greymouth  (3,750)  collects  22j^  per  cent  on 
assessed  land  rents  and  Woodville  r8  per  cent,  but  the  margin 
between  assessment  and  real  values  may  be  larger  in  these 
towns  than  in  other  cases,  I  have  been  told  by  New  Zealand- 
ers  living  in  the  country  and  acquainted  with  affairs  in  the 
smaller  places,  that  assessments  in  some  localities  are  only 
about  one-third  of  the  actual  vahie.  Palmerston  North  (6,534 
population)  collects  9  per  cent  of  assessed  land  rents,  or  per- 
haps 7  per  cent  of  real  rents. 

The  local  land-tax  is  paid  by  all  landholders,  large  or  small, 
and  without  deduction  of  mortgages  or  allowance  for  lease- 
hold covenants.  The  latter  omission  has  caused  some  difBcul- 
ties  that  have  led  to  a  call  for  amendment.  For  example,  the 
tax  on  a  property  in  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington,  went  up  from 
i29  15s  in  1901-2  to  £71  6s  for  1902-3,  The  cliief  value  is  in 
the  land,  and  the  tax  therefore  is  greatly  increased  by  the  new 
taw.  The  trouble  is,  that  under  the  covenants  of  the  lease,  the 
lessee  must  pay  all  the  taxes,  so  the  landlord  still  gets  his 
ground  rents,  and  the  occupant  is  mulcted.  In  another  Wel- 
lington case  the  tax  on  the  annual  property  value  for  1901-2 
was  £46  3s,  and  on  the  unimproved  value  for  1902-3  it  was 
iQ9  17s,  and  the  lease  has  six  or  seven  years  to  run.  In  another 
case  in  the  same  locality  the  tenant  of  a  brick  buildingwith  eight 
years  more  of  lease  finds  his  taxes  raised  from  ^37  to  i62. 
Other  instances  show  ascents  from  £i5  17s  to  £23;  from  £13 
5s  to  i23  7s,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  proposed  to  change  the  law  so  that 
the  increase  of  tax  in  such  cases  will  be  borne  in  part  at  least 
by  the  landlord.  The  tax  is  intended  to  hit  ground  rents,  and 
the  law  should  be  so  worded  that  the  tax  will  be  payable  out 
of  rentals,  not  out  of  tenant's  profits  from  business  or  income 
from  personal  exertion. 

While  the  az-erages  work  out  to  very  mild  results,  the  effects 
upon  individuals  are  sometimes  decidedly  uncomfortable.  If 
there  is  no  building  on  the  land,  or  one  of  very  small  value, 
the  new  method  just  about  doubles  the  tax  the  owner  or  occu- 
pant has  to  pay.  Market  gardeners,  for  example,  in  city  dis- 
tricts, are  in  some  cases,  it  is  claimed,  practically  mined  by  the 
change.  On  the  other  hand  where  there  is  a  building  of  high 
value  on  the  lot,  so  that  the  ground  value  is  only  a  small  part  of 
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the  total,  the  taxes  are  much  lower  now  than  under  the  old 
system.'  This  puts  a  premium  on  high  buildings  and  costly 
improvements, and  it  also  tends  to  overcrowding.'  No  doubt  the 
New  Zealanders  will  gradually  mold  the  law,  as  they  have  in  so  - 
many  other  instances,  till  it  avoids  the  difficulties  revealed  by 
experience,  and  accomplishes  the  purposes  of  its  adoption 
which  were :  { i )  To  distribute  the  burdens  of  taxation  more 
cciuitably;  (2)  To  take  part  of  the  unearned  increment  for 
piibhc  use;  (3)  To  stop  speculation  in  land  and  especially  the 
holding  of  idle  land  by  absentees  waiting  for  labor  and  capital 
in  the  Colony  to  develop  new  values  for  them. 

LIMIT  OF  MUNICIPAL  TAXATION,  AND  THE  TOTAL  L.\ND-TAX. 

Two  other  important  points  remain  to  be  considered:  the 

effect  of  the  tax  at  the  limit  of  municipal  taxation,  and  the 

effect  of  the  local  land-tax  in  combination  with  the  State  tax. 

Under  the  municipal  law  a  city  or  town  may  levy  general 


'  Tlie  avving^  rate  ul  taxation  ts  urdloarlly  about  duiibled  tor  tlif  clly  or 
(iiwn  an  B  whole,  but  tbe  rate  la  paid  on  bait  Cbe  former  values  00  tlie  averafce, 
no  that  the  general  reault  [s  tbe  same  aa  tiefore.  But  a  particular  owner,  the 
value  ot  wboae  property  la  flve-sliths  Improvementa  aud  only  DDe-alith  laiid- 
VHtne,  will  pa;  a  double  rate  on  one-Blilh  la  place  ot  tbe  Blnsle  rate  on  sli- 
nlitha  and  gets  off  wllb  one-third  ot  bis  former  lai.  while  an  owner  whom 
land -value  la  Qve-slitba  of  bla  total  will  pay  two-tblrda  more  tax  than 
formerly. 

*  On  the  third  readlCE.  Sir  Robert  Stout  protented  ngaloat  the  meaaure, 
raying  It  would  "allow  mllllonH  and  mllUoDa  ot  iiroperty  tu  eacape  tBiallon^ 
owners  of  banka.  mercbanta,  warehousemen,  etc.,  would  only  bave  to  pay  about 
bait  the  local  rates  they  pay  now."  The  curae  of  WelllnKton  la  that  tbe 
Rtrreta  are  too  narrow  and  the  buildings  too  many  per  acre,  and  this  will  make 
men  stilt  more  economical  In  the  use  ot  land,  and  more  prodigal  In  bolldtng. 
lie  waa  In  favor  of  exempting  Improvementa  on  farms,  bat  not  In  cities. 

Jobn  McKenile  declared  Chat  Slout  was  opposing  what  be  had  aald  years 
before  (I8TS),  when  the  OovemmenC  ot  which  he  was  a  member  tntroduced 
the  first  land  tax :  that  tbe  trouble  In  Welltnston  waa  that  the  vacant  spaces 
were  beld  by  ipeculators — that's  what  crowded  the  buildings  and  this  bill 
would  belp  to  make  It  unproQiahle  io  bold  land  out  of  use — "thla  la  the  third 
time  the  bill  baa  pasaed  tbe  House,  for  It  will  pas*,  and  the  country  baa 
endorsed  It." 

tit.  O'Regau.  the  leading  Slngle-Taxer  In  tbe  Houae.  aald:  "Tbe  present 
syatem  flnea  a  man  for  Improvementa.  The  Just  principle  ot  the  land-tax  la 
that  tbe  unearned  lacrement  ot  land,  being  created  by  no  Individual,  but  by 
(he  whole  community,  necessarily  belongs  to  the  community." 

Mr.  Eemahaw  Bald:  "This  bill  Is  a  plsnk  In  the  labor  platfonn  of 
Dunedln.  If  ever  there  was  so  application  of  the  single-tax  It  li  In  tbis  bill. 
It  Is  purely  a  single-tax  so  far  as  local  Rovercment  purposes  are  concerned." 
(See  to  the  contrary,  the  text  and  the  appendix,  especially  the  manifesto  of 
the  New  Zealand  Single-Tax  League.)  "The  worklnRman  will  find  that  his 
land  win  fall  In  value.  We  are  koIuk  to  give  enormous  concesslonx  to  aggre- 
gated wealth,  and  on  tbe  other  hand  those  who  bave  bought  land  are  going 
to  have  a  confiscating  loi  put  upon  them." 

Parliament  was  not  frightened  by  tuese  exaggerations,  the  bill  passed 
tb«  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  41  to  7  (N.  Z.  Hansard,  vol.  81,  p.  79),  and 
tbe  Legislative  Council  paaaed  It  tbe  following  year. 
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and  special  rates  up  to  15  per  cent  of  assessed  annual  property 
values,  e(|ual  on  the  average  to  a  little  over  30  per  cent  on  the 
assessed  annual  land-values,  which  would  mean  about  25  or 
26  per  cent  of  real  ground  rents  in  the  urban  districts.  That  is, 
about  a  quarter  of  the  annual  rentals  attributable  to  unim- 
proved land-values— a  quarter  of  what  the  ground  does  or 
would  actually  rent  for.  is  the  limit  of  the  law  under  present 
conditions.  As  improvements  become  a  larger  part  of  the 
total  property  values,  the  fraction  of  ground  rents  that  may  be 
taken  in  local  taxes  will  grow  somewhat  larger. 

The  combined  effect  of  State  and  local  land-tax  is  as  fol- 
l<iws : 

State  Lar\d-Ta: 


ado|it?(t  by  all  I' 


X   p/HS 

Local 

Land-Tax 

groiiim 
adopt! 

D     Of     t 

I  the  KondUlun  ot  ihlngs  In 
p  local  land-tax:   the  third 
If  the   local   land-tax  were 

"1!.^ 

nKelVrr<^iiI<>tRcal 

tl-Tux 

MliMlt-i'l-M 
{  Ml<l<llt>clii» 


The  sraded-tnx  Is  really  a  penally  on  monupoly  and  not  a  Undlai  p»r  ae. 
Iiut  ia  Included  (or  complcloni'KH.  Even  If  the  ( lovprnmenl  valuation  of  land 
were  laken  as  full  value.  ln«loBd  of  foiir-flflliH  vnliic,  tlip  totalB  for  the  Colony 

If  the  local  land-tax  were  adopted  throughout  the  coimtry, 
the  small  farmers  would  pay  in  taxes  (all  local)   about  onc- 
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fifteenth  of  their  grouiul-reiits,  instead  of  the  one-twentieth 
they  pay  now  under  the  property-tax ;  the  middle-class  farmers 
would  pay  one-eighth  of  their  laiid-vahie  rentals — about  half 
to  the  State  and  half  in  local  taxes ;  and  the  rich  agricultural 
owners  would  pay  on  the  average  one-sixth  of  their  ground 
rentals,  one-tenth  to  the  Stale  and  the  rest  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. In  the  cities  and  towns  small  holders  exempt  from  the 
State  tax  would  pay  an  average  of  one-sixth,  middle-class 
holders  a  little  over  one-iifth  (onc-sixleenth  to  the  State  and 
one-sixth  to  the  municipality),  and  large  land  owners  would 
pay  a  quarter  of  their  rents  (one-tenth  to  the  State  and  one- 
sixth  to  the  city  or  town).  The  average  for  the  whole  Colony 
would  he  about  one-se^'cnth  of  the  groimtl  rents  taken  in  taxes 
— 4  or  5  per  cent  by  the  State  an<l  10  per  cent  by  local  authori- 
ties. 

If  the  boroughs  should  tax  to  the  limit  of  the  law,  small 
holders  in  cities  and  towns  would  pay  a  quarter  of  their  groun<l 
rents,  the  middle  class  nearly  a  third,  and  rich  landlords  a 
little  more  than  a  third,  inclu<liiig  the  State  land-tax. 

At  the  limit  of  the  graded-tax.  and  uniler  the  highest  local 
rating  authorized  by  the  law.  if  there  wen*  such  a  case,  the 
millionaire  landlord  would  pay  nearly  half  the  rental  value  of 
his  land  in  State  and  local  taxes. 


It  is  manifest  that  the  statement  of  s<.)nie  opponents  of  the 
local  land-tax  in  New  Zealand,  and  some  Single-Taxers  in 
other  countries,  that  the  local  rating  law  of  'i/>  was  an  adoption 
of  Henry  (ieorge's  "Single- Tax,"  is  inei>rrcct.  Kvoi  with  tiie 
State  tax  the  great  mass  of  landholders  woidd  only  pay  7  )«,'r 
cent  of  their  ground  rents  to  puWic  use.  while  those  in  the  cities 
and  towns  would  not  average  over  21  per  cent  with  present 
revenue  requirements,  or  30  j>er  cent  at  the  limit  of  municipal 
taxation — a  long  way  from  the  Oetirgc  idea  of  taking  90  per 
cent  of  land-value  rentals,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
over  two-thirds  of  the  land-values  are  in  the  country  districts 
with  the  7  per  cent  land-tax,  or  one- thirteenth  of  the  distance 
to  the  Henrj'  George  plan.  While  it  is  clear,  however,  that 
there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  George  single-tax  and  the 
New  Zealand  land-fax.   it   is  nevertheless  equally  clear  that 
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considering  the  possibtltltes  of  larger  taxation  in  nniiiicipalities, 
bringing  the  total  land-tax  up  to  an  average  of  something  like 
a  third  of  the  ground  rents,  the  law  does  go  a  considerable 
distance  toward  what  is  desired  by  the  more  moderate  Single- 
Taxers  nowadays.  When  we  return  from  the  possibihties  to 
existing  facts  we  find  that  only  one-seventh  of  the  local  bodies 
have  yet  adopted  the  Act,  and  that  where  adopted,  the  local 
land-tax  plus  the  State  land-tax,  takes  on  the  average  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  rentals  due  to  land-values. 

While  New  Zealand  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  full  single- 
tax  program,  as  shown  by  her  internal  revenue  duties,  her 
graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  her  exemption 
of  all  small  owners  from  the  State  land-tax,  which  funda- 
mentally distinguish  the  New  Zealand  system  from  the  Single- 
Tax,  as  fully  explained  elsewhere,"  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Colony  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  unearned  increment  phi- 
losophy; is  in  full  harmony  with  much  that  is  best  and  most 
innxjrtant  in  George's  teaching;  and  is  ready  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tise so  far  as  she  finds  it  safe,  practicable,  and  just  to  do  so. 
She  is  not  willing  to  take  the  whole  dose,  but  will  take  rather 
more  than  a  homeopathic  taste  of  it.  With  two  of  her  largest 
cities  under  the  land-tax  and  two  under  the  property-tax,  she 
has  an  excellent  chance  in  the  next  few  years  to  tell  whether 
the  medicine  is  good  or  not. 

■  S«e  Taxing  the  Monopollsla,  and  Appendix. 
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KXTE.N'DINC,  TIIK  L'SK  OF  THK  REFERENDUM. 

New  Zealand  uses  the  Referendum  to  a  considerable  eictent 
in  local  affairs.  Not  only  is  the  status  of  the  liquor  traffic 
determined  in  each  district  by  a  local  option  vote,  and  the  form 
of  local  taxation  made  to  depend  on  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum, but  all  loans  desired  by  local  bodies  must  be  decided 
on  by  Referendum.  In  State  affairs  the  admirable  system  of 
direct  nominations,  questioning  and  pledging  of  candidates, 
and  unpartisan  balloting,  gives  the  people  so  real  and  direct  a 
control  over  the  Government  that  they  have  not  so  much  need 
f)f  direct  legislation  in  its  more  definite  forms  as  they  otherwise 
would  have.  Every  election  is  a  sort  of  referendum,'  and  the 
main  issues  are  very  fully  discussed,  so  that  the  men  elected 
know  pretty  well  what  the  people  want  in  respect  to  the  chief 
questions  raised  in  the  campaign,  and  the  general  policy  of 
legislation  to  be  pursued.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  House  followed  by  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
the  issue  goes  to  the  ]>cople  in  a  very  direct  and  vigorous 


>  It  u  a  commoD  tblng  Id  tbt  New  Zealand  ParllamenCar;  proeedare  for 
meaaarca  to  be  broufibC  fornBrd  by  the  Mlntitry.  or  by  private  membera,  wltb 
tbe  Idea  ot  leciirlDK  a  dlxcuBBloa  that  will  awakea  and  direct  public  Interest, 
and  then  let  the  matter  go  OTer  tbe  next  election  to  feel  the  palae  of  the 
people.  It  IB  a  common  ihiog  alsn  for  members  speaklDg  on  meaanrea  that 
nrp  belDg  pushed  for  pnaHfli;e  during  the  cnrreut  neBSlon,  to  declare  that  to 
Importaiit  a  bill  should  go  over  the  electlona,  no  that  the  people  may  have 
an  OpportUDlti  to  cipreKS  tliemRelvca  upon  It  before  It  IH  enacted  Into  law. 
Eiamplea  o(  tbln  occur  Id  tbe  debates  on  tbe  Public  Worlci  Act.  IBTO,  the 
Repreaentatlon  Art,  1S*«1>,  the  Land  Acts,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  the 
l.lquor  QueBtlon,  etc..  etc.  In  the  ilebate  on  I'roportlonal  Representation,  In 
ixeo  (New  Zealand  ilsnsard.  vol.  D4,  p.  ^nT),  W.  P.  Reeves  said  :  "The  people 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  eijiresBlDg  an  opinion  upon  It  It  may  be  said 
Ihat  tbe  same  objection  bag  been  raised  whenever  a  bill  has  been  brought  l.n 
which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  dlacusalon  at  the  elections.  But  there  are 
hills  and  bills.  This  is  a  bill  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  onr  whole  elec- 
toral ajTstein.  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  pass  It  without  having  flnt 
<-onBulted  the  eleclora  Ihau  we  have  to  grant  female  suffrage  or  sell  our  rall- 
waya"  without  consulting  the  penple. 

Tbe  point  is  not  always  raised  In  ibe  way  of  objection  by  any  means : 
It  li  often  made  by  those  who  strongly  favor  the  meaaure  under  dIacUMloil. 
but  Iblnk  the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on  It. 
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manner.  Nevertlidess,  the  mixture  of  issues  incident  to  ordi- 
nary elections,  and  the  possible  non-conformity  of  legislative 
bodies  to  the  people's  will,  especially  in  case  of  the  appointive 
Upper  House,  make  a  fuller  provision  for  the  Referendum 
very  desirable.^ 

Several  times  a  Referendum  Bill  has  been  introduced  in 
Parliament,  and  in  lyoi  the  measure  was  pushed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority," 
but  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  29  to  i.  In  spite 
of  tjie  shortening  of  the  term  of  Senators  and  the  infusion  of 
new  members  the  appointive  Senate  is  not  as  liberal  as  the 
elective  House,  tho  it  must  in  fairness  be  noted  that  the  Senate 
stands  in  a  specially  delicate  relation  to  this  bill,  since  one  of 
the  questions  likely  to  be  referred  to  the  people  under  its  ref- 
erendum provisions,  is  the  question  of  abolishing  the  Senate 
itself.  This  year  {September,  1902)  the  Liberal  Government 
has  again  pushed  the  Referendum,  and  it  has  passed  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  45  to  10. 

The  New  Zealand  bill  as  amended  in  1901  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  introduced  by  the  Government  in  1902,  pro- 
vides for  a  refereiuUmi :  ( i )  In  case  a  Government  bill 
introducefl  by  message  from  the  Governor,  is  passed  in  two 
successive  sessions  by  the  House,  or  by  the  Senate,  and  is  each 
time  rejected,  or  neglected,  by  the  other  chamber,  or  amended 
in  a  way  the  passing  chamber  does  not  agree  to,  so  that  the 
bill  is  lost;  (2)  In  ca.se  any  other  bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  or  by  a  member,  is  lost  by  the  double-distilled 
deadlock  just  explained,  and  the  House  declares  for  a  refer- 
endum on  the  measure;   (3)   In  ca.se  a  bill  paf.se<l  by  both 


'The  mDvement  fur  tb«  r«f«r«udum  han  roni>Ir]«ral)l«  ntr«Dgth.  i 
in  New  Zealand,  but  In  most  ot  Che  AuBtrallaD  colonlm.  The  GoTC 
liave  Bupported  the  measure  TiRoroutily.  but  wherever  li  h»ii  paBsed  the  Lower 
House  It  has  been  rejected  hy  the  I'pper  House.  The  Cooiid  on  wealth  Act  pro- 
vides tor  Ibe  HubmlBslon  of  CnnRtlliitloDal  Anii>nd[neDl!>.  Iiut  the  muvement  in 
the  States  Id  mainly  an  effort  to  substitute  tlie  popular  vole  for  tlie  Second 
Chamber  which  seriously  dlalurhs  lefClalatlon  In  an  the  colonies.  In  New 
Zealand  the  movemeat  l9  miicli  bR>a<ler  than  this,  rbo  the  deadlocks  between 
Ibe  two  ilouHee  Is  an  Important  element  in  it. 

'The  growth  of  sentiment  In  faror  of  the  Rcferenduoi  la  shown  by  the 
voles  of  successive  years.  In  ISfi.l  the  vote  In  the  House  was  33  to  20  ag«in»t 
the  second  reading  at  the  Referendum  BUI;  la  IKIM  It  van  24  to  19  against, 
with  Premier  Seddon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Ward,  Tadman  snd  other  Llbermla 
ai^alnst  It:  In  ISnS  the  vote  wns  \!S  10  14  aii;Dlnst  It:  while  In  1001  the  vote 
was  44  to  i:)  in  favor,  with  Premier  Seildon  pushing  the  measure,  and  meat 
of  the  Liberals  with  him,  and  la  VM'?.  the  vote  Is  45  to  10  (or  the  Referendum 
with  the  Goveniment  again  favoring  Us  enactment. 
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Houses  contains  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  reserved  for  a 
referendum ;  or  (4)  In  case  a  resolution  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  in  favor  of  submitting  to  the  peopk  any  legislative 
proposal  set  forth  in  such  resolution.  If  such  proposal  is 
approved  by  the  referendum,  the  Government  must  within 
10  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  introduce 
a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal.  If  a  bill  submitted  to  the 
people  is  approved  by  ihem,  it  shall  be  regarde<l  as  a  law  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  under  the  Constitution  Act. 

If  a  bill  or  proposal  is  negatived  at  the  polls  the  question 
is  not  to  be  submitte<l  again  for  3  years,  "unless  10,000  citizens 
demand  it"  by  the  initiative'  and  the  above  provisions  are  again 
complied  with.  The  referendum  vote  is  to  Ix;  taken  on  a  day 
appointed  by  the  Governor  not  less  than  28,  nor  more  than 
90  days,  after  the  session,  and  at  a  general  election  if  one 
occurs  between  those  dates. 

Premier  Seddon  suggested  that  "the  referendum  might  be 
taken  through  the  census."  Mr.  Pirani  proposed  (in  1901) 
that  the  poll  might  be  taken  through  the  post-office  to  save 
expense  and  permit  the  workingmen  to  vote  without  losing  a 
day's  work,  or  any  part  of  a  day.  Premier  Seddon  opposed 
this  as  dangerous  tinkering  with  the  ballot.  "In  the  House," 
he  said,  "I  reckon  75  per  cent  of  the  members  are  in  favor  of 
the  Referendum,  and  90  per  cent  are  opposed  to  interfering 
with  the  ballot  system."    The  jiostal  amendment  was  lost  three 


RKASONS   FOR  KX'I'KNSIOX   OF  THE  REFF.KENDL'M, 

(i)  One  of  the  arguments  for  the  Referendum  most  insisted 
on  both  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  is  the  need  for  some 
means  of  overcoming  the  obstruction  of  the  Upper  House. 
It  is  said  that  even  the  principal  issue  of  a  campaign  has  not 
always  been  settled  by   the  vote  of  the  people,   the  Upper 

•Mr.  Rll  (lOOl)  said  Ibis  recognlUoD  of  Cb«  Initiative  was  InHuflcieat; 
tbc  people  Bhonld  have  a  right  to  cleinHml  n  poll  on  any  ijiienllon,  whether 
It  hail  ever  been  aubtDlttetl  hefure  or  doI.  TIip  Bubmlaalon  ahoiild  nol  deiieuil 
on  that,  or  OD  a  dlnnKrpeuient  or  Uie  IIoukcs.  on  a  resolution  of  rartlament. 
bat  DD  the  option  o(  the  people.  And  he  moved  an  ninencimont  estalillHhlnit 
a  S  per  cent  popular  iQltlailve,  but  It  was  lost  40  to  0.  This  year  (1003)  he 
has  Elvea  notice  CDat  he  will  move  an  amendment  for  the  iQltlatlve  on  peti- 
tion of  25.000  voters,  the  total  number  of  voters  who  wi:i  be  on  the  rollB  at 
tbe  coming  election  being  eRtlmaled  at  about  4IH).0I»0.  Another  Liberal,  Mr. 
Arnold  of  Dunedin,  CblDka  IS  per  cent  ahould  be  reciulred  tor  an  tnltiallve 
petition. 
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House  in  some  of  the  colonies  refusing  to  pass  bills  even  when 
the  people  had  declared  for  them.  Year  after  year,  as  Premier 
Seddon  declared  in  the  Referendum  debate  of  1901,  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  or  Senate,  has  turned  down  legislation  desired 
by  the  people  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  there  is  at  present  no  way  of  over-ruling  its  vote  ex*pt 
the  clumsy  plan  of  packing  the  Upper  House  with  new  appoint- 
ments. The  Referendum  offers  a  just  and  simple  method  of 
checkmating  the  Senate,  and  averting  any  deadlock  between 
the  two  Houses.  {2)  Even  in  the  Elective  House  there  is 
often  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  people  wish 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  demand,  and  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  the  Representatives  to  have  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  will  of  the  people  clearly  and  definitely  on  important  ques- 
tions, such  as  National  Prohibition,  the  Elective  Executive, 
Proportional  Representation,  Preferential  Voting,  Abolition  of 
the  Senate,  or  making  it  elective,  and  other  burning  issues 
enumerated  by  Premier  Seddon  and  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, (3)  The  directness  of  the  Referendum  as  contrasted 
with  the  confusing  mixture  of  men  and  measures  in  ordinary 
elections,  has  been  specially  emphasized  in  the  New  Zealand 
debates.*    You  get  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  on  each 


•In  the  debate  ol  Sept.,  1002.  In  tbe  Uoiue.  Mr.  SUward  aalil :  "Thp 
prBcCicRl  necmslt;  for  a  bill  o!  tbla  sort  Is  presented  Co  us  In  a  lerj'  markfd 
wa;  Just  before  going,  bs  we  are  now,  to  the  public  platform  for  a  gpneral 
election,  because  tbrre  are  a  number  at  IsHues  upon  wblcb  It  la  Bupposed  tbe 
public  win  be  returalag  an  aOBwcr  at  tbe  general  electlOD,  and  because  tbere 
are  so  many  ol  tbrae  laaues  prcsenteu  tbat  It  U  Impossible  to  define,  from  tbe 
result  o(  tbe  election  of  candldatia,  wlmt  was  tbe  dedslnn  of  tbe  electon 
legardlng  each  of  these  particular  points.  For  Instance,  we  have  bad  a 
number  of  petitions  before  this  Houee  Hshlng  fnr  the  abolition  of  the  lotal- 
laator.  That  Is  a  matter  upon  which  the  electors  would  like  tbe  opportanltj 
of  eipreaaing  their  opinions,  and  I  do  not  see  linw  thpy  cbd  possibly  do  it 
except  bj  a  referendum,  such  as  Is  Husgestpd  In  this  hill." 

In  the  aame  debate,  Mr.  Ell  said:  "There  ore  queRtlons  iiuch  as  Bible- 
reading  in   tbe  achoola,   and  tbe  abolition   of  tbe  totallaalor   <a  method  of 

Ibe  people.  We  wlab  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people,  but  how  do  Wf 
kaov  under  our  present  system  what  the  will  of  the  people  la  upon  any 
particular  question?  We  have  no  means  of  Judging  abBolutely,  A  candidate, 
or  two  or  more  candldatea,  atand  for  a  constltueaty.  One  of  them  proposes 
a  certain  number  of  reforma  which  he  conaldera  would  he  toi'  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  another  candidate  holds  another  set  of  vii^wa  with  regard  to 
reforms,  and  tbe  elector  has  to  select  the  candidate  who.  In  hla  opinion. 
hdvocatPH  [he  best  set  of  reforms ;  hut  tbe  enndlrtate  he  selecta  may  not 
represent  him  with  regard  to  the  totallsator,  the  elective  eiccutlve,  tbe  con- 
stitution of  tbe  Upper  House,  whether  It  should  oe  an  elected  or  a  aomlnaltMl 

matters.      Ko  member  can   claim  to  represent  the  people  In   bla  eonstltueni-y 

should  give  the  people  an  opportunity  ot  expreSKlng  their  opinion  upon  par- 
Ucular  qupstloDB." 

Mr.    Hanan   said  :    "With   (he  referendum,  ynii   focua   the  opinion  of  the 
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specific  question  by  itself,  without  entanglement  with  other 
issues,  or  with  personal  considerations  respecting  candidates. 
In  fact,  as  a  rule,  public  opinion  on  any  disputed  matter  cannot 
be  known  with  certainty  in  any  other  way,  for  in  every  election 
the  character  and  personality  of  candidates  are  important 
factors  exercising  a  determining  influence  on  the  result,  and 
usually  there  is  also  a  plurality  of  issues  to  further  obscure 
the  specific  opinions  of  the  people.  (4)  The  Referendum 
greatly  simplifies  the  election  of  representatives.  So  far  as 
the  people  may  vote  directly  upon  important  issues  it 
t>ecomcs  less  necessary  to  consider  those  issues  in  the  election 
of  caniiidates,  and  the  attention  of  the  voters  can  be  fastened 
on  the  character,  ability,  and  general  policy  of  candidates  with 
little  or  no  interfering  cross-currents  from  their  attitudes  on 
Bible-reading  in  the  schools,  abolition  of  the  Council,  or  other 
specific  referendal  issues.  Quoting  in  substance  from  a  Liberal 
Member  in  the  recent  debate  (September,  1902)  :  "If  you  have 
the  Referendum  in  existence,  you  arc  able  to  withdraw  from 
the  conflict  of  a  general  election  some  of  the  disputed  points 
which  might  otherwise  tend  to  distract  attention  from  the 
broader  or  more  vital  issues  of  the  campaign.  Take  for 
example  the  question  of  prohibition,  or  Bible-reading  in  the 
schools,  or  the  totalisator ;  these  are  three  subjects  upon  which 
many  persons  would  probably  be  disposed  to  fight  altogether 
independently  of  political  color.  Now  the  eflfect  of  a  Refer- 
endum on  any  of  the.se  subjects,  would  be  to  practically  with- 
draw that  question  aUogcther  from  the  vole  of  the  people  iu 
connection  with  the  larger  issue  as  to  what  should  be  the 
general  policy  and  make-up  of  the  (Government  in  the  future." 
And  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  the  Referendum  on 
a  .specific  issue,  a  similar  tendency  to  remove  the  question  from 
the  consideration  of  candidates  and  the  choice  of  representa- 

pat'lk  UD  one  subjerl ;  publU-  •iiiinlnn  Ih  coneratralpd  on  oue  point,  llml  1h. 
the  partlcnlur  qnwitlnn  refprwil  lo  them,  and  ccmB«|upn  1  ly  tuere  In  no  mla- 
taklDg  their  opinion,  or  will,  in  regard  to  il."  (N.  Z.  Ilanaard.  toI.  122,  pp. 
374,  0T6,  585.) 

The  CoTernment  cooimluelon  In  Victoria  reporlpd  :  "The  Commliuilon  are 
atronf-ljp  imiirpH'pr]  wllh  the  advantafiea  of  the  rererendum.  It  provldea  ■ 
simple  metbotl  of  ahlalDlng  an  aecurale  exprpBHlon  of  ibe  popular  wlil  on 
any  qneallon." 

For  (he  dispussion  of  the  Refcrendmn  IQ  Swltierland  see  SuirlTan^a 
"Direct  LeKlBlBIlon  Ihrntieh  the  InitlntlTe  and  Referpoduni,"  and  tor  the 
Referendnm  Movement  and  itn  rationale  In  the  I'nIIPd  FlratPn,  nee  Pamona' 
"Direct  Legialatlon"  (EqultT  Series).  Pomeroy'a  "Bj'  Ihe  Teople,"  and  "D.  U 
Recard;"  tDd  Oberholtzer'a  "The  Referendum  in  Vee  in  AmeiicH." 
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tives,  is  the  result.  (5)  The  Refcrentluni  acts  as  a  check  on 
liasty  legislation.  (6)  It  would  have  a  strong  educational 
effect.  The  people  would  take  a  still  keener  and  more  intel- 
ligent interest  in  politics  if  they  voted  on  specific  measnres. 
(7)  It  is  simply  the  proper  recognition  of  popular  sovereignty, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  direct  their  agents  and  control  the 
Government  and  the  making  of  ihe  laws.  It  is  essential  to 
continuous,  complete,  and  effective  government  by  the  people. 
(S)  It, improves  and  strengthens  representative  government 
bv  making  it  more  truly  representative,  (y)  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  power  will'have  a  strong  influence  on  Parhamcnt, 
making  both  Houses  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and  so 
avoiding  in  many  cases  any  necessity  for  an  actual  Refer- 
endum. (10)  The  bill  is  not  perfect — it  should  give  the 
pei>ple  the  initiative,  and  the  right  to  demand  a  Referendum 
on  measures  passed  by  both  Houses  in  the  ordinary  way — the 
option  of  requiring  a  refcrcndal  vote  should  be  in  the  people 
a.s  well  as  in  the  Parliament,  but  as  an  earnest  member  sai<l. 
"if  we  get  the  Referendum  on  the  Statute  Itook  we  shall  affirm 
the  principle,  and  the  law  can  be  amended  an<l  improved  from 
year  to  year  till  it  covers  the  groun<l." 

■    A  COMl'dSITK  PHOTO  OF  OlIJECTlCiNS  TO  THK  REFERENDUM. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  declared  that  the  peojile  were 
not  able  to  judge  of  legal  enactments..  It  would  be  absurd 
to  present  bills  to  the  pi-oplo,  for  lawyers  were  the  only  persons 
who  could  understand  the  laws.  The  reply  was  that  it  might 
re(juirc  much  talent  'to  frame  a  law,  but  not  so  much  to  tell 
whether  it  was  g<W)d  or  bad  aflcr  it  was  made.  Many  most 
im])ortant  (luostions  were  already  referred  to  the  people,  the 
whole  p()]icy  of  tlie  Government  with  all  the  legislation  of  a 
Parliamentary  term  was. submitted  to  the  people  in  a  lump  at 
each  election.  It  could  not  be  more  difficult  for  them  to  decide 
on  one  measure  by  itself  than  to  pass  judgment  on  the  whole 
work  of  a  rarliament.  Moreover,  if  the  penjile  were  to  choose 
representatives  they  could  decide  on  measures,  which  were 
much  less  complicated  than  a  man  confaiiiing  nund)erless 
proposals,  bills,  and  amendmenls.  and  unlimited  possibilities  of 
good  and  evil. 

The  oppositidu  s;ud   that  the  exjiense  would  be  tiM)  great. 
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and  the  annoyance  of  the  people  unnecessary.  The  people  had 
no  time  or  inclination  to  bother  with  specific  bills.  A  general 
election  was  a  referendum  on  all  leading  measures,  and  that 
was  enough.  Under  this  bill  "the  people  can  only  record  their  ■ 
votes  on  the  whole  bill ;  they  have  no  means  or  form  by  which 
they  can  suggest  amendments  or  improvements." 

In  the  Legislative  Council  the  main  objections  were  that  the 
bill  was  "a  slur  on  the  Council,"  and  that  "under  the  Refer- 
endum the  Council  itself  could  be  abolished."  In  the  House 
this  was  not  regarded  as  an  objection,  but  rather  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  bill,  tkher  objections  were  Ihat  the  Referendum 
was  "unworkable  and  impracticable."  The  people  were  not 
to  be  trusted ;  "They  might  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,"  said  a  member,  "or  abolish  it,  which  I  should 
deem  a  lamentable  alteration  in  our  Constitution,  or  they  might 
do  other  things  I  would  not  approve." 

"I  know  of  no  bill  that  ever  comes  before  this  Assembly  for 
which  I  have  a  greater  contempt  than  the  Referendum  Hill," 
said  a  vigorous  member  in  the  House  debate  a  few  weeks  ago ; 
"it  is  absolutely  and  completely  subversive  of  everything  in 
the  shape  of  representative  government. — It  is  simply  casting 
away  our  own  responsibility  in  a  cowardly  fashion.  It  enables 
us  to  avoid  ticklish  subjects.  We  say,  'Oh,  we  will  pass  this 
on  to  the  people  and  let  them  take  the  responsibility.'  If  this 
is  to  prevail  what  is  the  use  of  sending  us  here  at  all.  We  hail 
better  throw  up  our  constituencies,  and  have  so  many  wooden 
men  placed  here  to  record  votes.  It  is  cowardly,  sir,  in  my 
opinion."' 

Another  member  said,  "New  Zealand  is  in  the  van;  it  lead^ 
all  the  -Australian  Colonies;  let  well  enough  alone."  The  rq)ly 
was  that  "New  Zealand  should  keep  in  the  van  by  taking  tht- 
lead  in  the  adoption  of  fhe  Referendum."  Captain  Russell 
declared  that  the  Referendum  was  a  "conservative  measure," 
and  had  so  proved  in  Switzerland,  yet  he  opjjosed  it  with  all  his 
force  tho  he  is  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives.  "Vou  woiddn't 
get  a  decent  man  to  sit  in  cithcrHmise,"  said  anniher.  ".\p]>cals 
to  passion  would  be  usetl,"  anil  "legislation  would  be  passed 
without  discussion."  "It  provides  that  the  tail  should  wag 
the  dog" — the  legislature  being  the  dog  and  the  peoplr  the 

•rarncroBB  of  Taltrl.  N.  7,.  Hantiard.  Srpl,  24,  HH12.  v»l.  1T2.  p.  576. 
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tail,  according  to  this  gentleman's  conception  of  his  relation 
to  his  constituents.  Finally  a  member  produced  the  arginueiit 
that  to  add  the  Referendum  to  the  representative  system  would 
be  like  buying  a  dog  and  then  doing  the  barking  yourself.  The 
reply  was  that  the  Referendum  was  not  intended  to  transfer 
the  barking  to  the  owner  of  the  dog,  but  simply  to  enable  him 
to  control  the  dog,  so  that  he  could  make  the  dog  bark  wlien 
he  wished  him  to,  and  keep  him  from  barking  when  he  wanted 
him  to  be  quiet. 

THE   HEART  OF  REFERENDUM   I/)GIC. 

The  Referendum  in  its  fullest  form  confers  on  the  people 
the  powers  of  instruction  and  veto,  proposal,  adoption,  and 
rejection,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  do  the  work  of 
the  legislators,  any  more  than  the  power  of  proposal  and  veto 
in  respect  to  the  plans  of  your  architect  and  the  work  of  your 
builder,  leads  you  to  draw  the  plans  yourself,  or  lay  the  bricks 
and  fit  the  windows  with  your  own  hands.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  plan  a  house  or  build  it,  but  you  can  tell  whether  it 
suits  you  or  not.  And  you  should  have  full  powers  of  instruc- 
tion and  veto  so  that  your  agents  may  do  the  work  as  you 
wish  it  done,  and  not  become  your  masters,  acting  according 
to  their  own  will,  and  not  according  to  yours.  For  this  pur- 
|)ose  something  more  is  necessary  than  an  expres.sion  on  gen- 
eral policy.  The  jjcople  should  l>c  able  to  say  to  the  Liberal 
■Ministry:  "We  like  your  policy  on  land,  lalKir,  credit,  etc., 
but  wc  do  not  agree  with  this  s]jecific  measure— the  compulsory 
vote,  for  example,  or  early  closing  of  stores;"  or  "wc  want 
you  to  establish  proijortional  representation,"  or  "nationalize 
the  steamships,"  etc.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  effective  and 
continuous  control  of  the  Government  by  the  people  in  respect 
to  matters  of  definite  legislation  as  well  as  in  respect  to  its 
general  policy. 

Condensing  the  argument  iiUo  a  single  paragraph,  the  Con- 
servative Opposition  said  the  Referendum  wa.i  impracticable 
and  costly,  and  the  people  uninformed  and  nut  to  be  trusted — 
to  vote  the  way  the  Conservatives  thought  best.  The  electors 
were  already  sufficiently  represented,  and  could  petition  Par- 
liament if  they  wanted  any  particular  legislation.  But  if  the 
petition  were  made  imperative  it  would  amount  to  a  "cowardly 
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forsaking  of  responsibility"  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament. 
Representatives  would  become  mere  "wooden  men,"  shorn  of 
real  power  and  usefulness.  The  people  had  no  time  to  attend 
to  it,  and  would  vote  "conservatively"  anyway,  yet  the  popular 
initiative  was  "legislative  dynamite." — The  Liberals  on  the 
other  hand  laid  stress  on  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule,  sepa- 
ration of  issues,  deadlocks,  the  educational  value  of  the  Ref- 
erendum, the  trustworthiness  of  the  people,  the  excellent  use 
made  of  the  Referendum  in  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  improvement  of  the  representative  system  that 
would  result  by  making  the  representatives  expert  advisers  and 
legal  architects  for  the  people,  rather  than  the  masters  of  the 
people  for  the  time  being. 

Those  who  may  be  interested  to  go  a  little  more  deeply  into 
the  logic  and  illogic  of  this  important  discussion,  will  find 
some  extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  debates  in  a  future 
chapter  entitled  "What  Next?"  and  some  references  to  leading 
books  on  the  Referendum  in  the  section  on  "Bibliography"  in 
the  Appendix. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

Of  Some  Early  Institutions. 

While  evolving  new  institutions  the  Liberals  did  much  to 
devel<q)  the  laws  enacted  and  the  public  services  established 
in  the  early  years.  Rates  were  reduced,  service  improved,  and 
facilities  increased.  Part  of  the  story  under  this  head  is  told 
in  the  chapters  dealing  with  taxation,  banking,  the  labor  laws, 
the  railways,  and  the  cooperative  system  in  the  public  works, 
extension  of  the  referendum,  etc.;  but  some  other  facts,  not 
large  enough  for  separate  chapters,  may  be  noted  here. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

Telephone  rates  were  lowered  and  12  cent  telegrams 
introduced.  For  12  cents  a  message  of  12  words  {count- 
ing address  and  signature,  and  reckoning  five  figures  as 
one  word)  may  be  sent  to  any  point  in  the  Colony,  a  distance 
of  more  than  1,000  miles  in  some  cases.  Each  added  word  costs 
a  penny  (2  cents).  The  average  receipts  are  about  24  cents 
per  message,  including  press  despatches.  Payment  of  telegraph 
charges  is  made  in  postage  stamps. 

The  rate  for  the  telephone  is  $25  a  year  uniform  charge, 
and  the  total  receipts  from  public  and  private  stations  amount 
to  a  little  less  than  $30  per  station.  There  are  2^  central 
exchanges  and  35  sub-exchanges.  In  March,  1902,  there  were 
9,260  exchange  connections,  or  11  -|-  stations  for  each  1,000 
inhabitants,  the  same  as  the  estimated  relation  of  exchange 
telephones  to  population  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  telephone  conversations  is  not  reported,  but  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  5  messages  per  year  for 
each  inhabitant,  or  double  the  density  of  traffic  in  any  other 
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country,  and  five  times  the  density  of  telegraph  communication 
in  the  United  States. 


STREET  RAILWAYS. 

The  Tramways  Act  of  1894  provides  that  authority  for  the 
construction  of  a  tramway  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  local 
authority.  The  order  is  secured  by  application  to  the  Governor 
and  must  specify  the  fares  and  charges  that  may  be  taken  by 
the  municipality.  It  may  lease  these  lines  for  a  term  not  more 
than  21  years,and  may  give  the  lessee  all  the  powers  of  working, 
etc.,  that  the  City  Council  or  other  local  authority  itself  pos- 
sesses. It  may  take  tramways  by  compulsory  purchase  on 
paying  the  value  of  the  plant  as  fixed  by  arbitration,  and  all 
powers  of  the  company  pass  to  the  municipality  the  same  as 
if  the  local  authority  had  built  the  lines  to  begin  with.  The 
municipality  is  answerable  for  all  accidents,  just  as  a  private 
company  would  be. 

A  City  Council  or  other  local  authority  shall  not  (i)  apply 
for  the  authorizing  order,  or  (2)  delegate  the  authority  it  gets, 
or  (3)  sell  the  tramways,  or  (4)  lease  them,  or  (5)  compel 
the  sale  of  a  tramway  to  itself,  or  (6)  acquire  possession  of 
it  by  voluntary  purchase,  unless  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
taxpayers  in  each  case. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PENNY  POST. 

On  January  i,  1901,  New  Zealand  established  a  "Universal 
Penny  (2-cent)  Post."  The  Postmaster-General  in  his  report 
for  1901,  says;  "This  year  will  be  memorable  on  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Universal  Penny  Post.  The  first 
Universal  Penny  Post  to  be  introduced  by  any  country  in  the 
world,"  New  Zealand  sends  a  half-ounce  letter  12,000  miles 
to  England  for  2  cents,  and  at  the  same  rate  to  any  other  point 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  to  many  foreign  countries, — 128 
states  and  countries  altogether. 

Australia  at  first  refused  to  come  into  the  penny  arrange- 
ment, but  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  July  i,  1902,  the  Gov- 
ernor announced  that  the  Australian  Commonwealth  had  agreed 
to  admit  New  Zealand  letters  at  the  penny  rate,  so  that  the 
penny  rate  now  applies  between  New  Zealand  and  any  place 
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ill  any  country  of  the  vast  Empire  or  in  the  long  list  of  other  . 
countries  that  have  entered  the  compact  with  the  wide-awake 
democracy  of  the  South  Pacific. 


POST-OFFICE  AT  MASTERTON. 


THE    INSURANCE   DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  already  seen  in  chapter  19  that  the  Government 
Life  Insurance  Department  outstripped  all  the  companies  in 
fair  competition.     Under  Liberal  management  the  department 
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has  proved  so  successful  as  to  extort  admission  of  its  success 
even  from  the  most  implacable  members  of  the  Opposition. 

Altho  New  Zealand  appears  to  be  the  healthiest  of  countries, 
its  death  rate  being  the  lowest,  its  people  are  among  the  most 
fully  insured.  The  Government  insurance  alone  amounts  to 
$66  for  every  European  inhabitant,  nian,  woman  and  child,  or 
$360  for  every  grown  man.  And  including  the  companies  the 
total  life  insurance  is  $143  per  capita  or  $780  for  every  man. 

The  f(JIowing  table  affords  an  idea  of  the  relative  amount 
of  life  insurance  in  some  of  the  leading  nations :' 

1  Various  Nations. 
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'  Omitting  tlie  IndustrlBl  Insnruice  as  being  ■  mere  ftmeMl  loinrance. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  life  insurance,*  but 
the  little  America  of  the  South  Pacific  is  a  good  second,  and  in 
the  ordinary  life  insurance  business  in  which  the  Government 


>ID  1891  tbe  Bverage  ordinary  life  iDanraoce  per  capita  was  |I25  In 
New  Zealand :  tllO  in  Auatralla;  t60  In  tbe  United  KLngdoin,  and  (50  In  the 
United  Btatei.  The  average  aumbec  of  policies  per  thousand  of  populatltm 
WM  87  for  New  Zealand ;  70,  Australia ;  28,  United  Kingdom,  and  18,  United 
States,  And  the  average  amouiit  per  policy  iraa  {288  In  New  Zealand ;  tSlT, 
Australia  1  |3S0,  rnited  Kingdom,  and  $G65.  United  States.  The  New  Zea- 
land system  taps  a  lower  stratum  In  tbe  scale  of  flnandal  ability. 

'Fraternal  and  Industrial  inauranire  la  qiucb  less  prevalMit  In  New  Zea- 
land and  Aastralla  than  In  the  United  States.  Precise  data  are  not  at  hand, 
bnt  It  Is  known  that  tbe  amount  la  ver;  small.  Notblng  more,  In  New 
Zealand  at  least,  than  enouRh  to  cover  sick  benefits  and  funeral  expenses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  returns  relating  to  ordinary  forms  of  life  insnrance. 
the  Anstrallan  Year  Book  (IMDI)  clalmH  that  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are 
far  ahead  of  the  United  SUtea,  and  -The  Monitor,"  of  New  York,  says :  "The 
iBliabltants  of  New  Zealand  carry  more  life  Inaurance  In  proportion  to  their 
nmnbcn  tban  the  people  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe."  Where  tbe  Indu- 
trlil  or  fraternal  Insurance  only  amounts  to  an  average  of  tO  tor  each  person 
bunrcd,  as  in  Great  Britain,  or  |110  to  |132,  aa  with  Industrial  Insurance  In 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States,  it  seems  fair  enough  that  It  should  be 
excluded  In  estimating  the  substantial   life  Insurance  of   the  coontrr.     Socb 
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is  engaged.  New  Zealand  does  not  follow  even  the  United 
States,  but  heads  the  whole  procession.  The  figures  for  the 
United  States  are  two  years  later  than  for  New  Zealand  (the 
beginning  of  1902  against  the  beginning  of  1900,  the  latest 
full  data  given  in  the  New  Zealand  Year  Book  for  1901). 

Industrial  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  $20  per  capita, 
and  fraternal  insurance  (Odd  Fellows,  Good  Templars,  etc.) 
is  $7  per  capita,  leaving  $iog  per  head  for  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance, against  $143  in  New  Zealand,  For  the  beginning  of 
1900  (the  date  of  the  New  Zealand  facts)  the  United  States 
figure  was  $90  per  capita  or  $485  for  each  grown  man,  against 
$143  per  capita  or  $780  for  each  grown  man  in  New  Zealand. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  at  some  length  because  life  insurance 
is  one  of  the  refinements  of  modem  civilization;  one  of  the 
highest  evidences  of  progress;  one  of  the  best  results  of  pros- 
perity and  intelligence,  confirming  dcmiestic  tranquility  and 
business  security,  and  gauging  the  forethought,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  unselfish  forethought,  of  the  people. 

THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE. 

In  chapter  20  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Public  Trustee 
was  referred  to  as  a  matter  of  special  interest.  A  few  illus- 
trations from  recent  cases  will  show  what  valuable  results  have 
been  developed  from  this  remarkable  power. 

Sometimes  a  will  is  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  serious  loss  or 
inconvenience  would  result  from  its. literal  execution.  In  such 
a  case  the  Public  Trustee,  so  far  as  the  safety  of  the  oflSce  will 
permit,  endeavors  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  beneficiaries,  if  a  majority  of  them  can  agree  on 
a  reasonable  course. 


Ininrance  practically  relates  to  nothlDg  more  than  funeral  expenses,  and 
makes  no  Eubstantlal  prorlaron  for  tbe  famllr.  But  In  the  case  e>t  fraternal 
Bsmrtnce,  amountlns  to  %\,2W  per  certificate,  life  taBurance  exists  to  as  real 
and  subatantlal  a  (orm  as  If  a  potlc;  were  taken  out  In  an  ordlnarj  company. 
In  estlmallng  the  total  life  fnBurnnce  (or  the  United  States,  therefore,  we 
haie  added  the  fraternal  to  the  ordinary  InBuranee.  vhlch  seems  to  afford  tbe 
fairest  basis  of  compsrlson.  And  If  we  are  right  !□  this,  the  United  states  Is 
sUU  several  boat  lengths  ahead  of  the  best  ot  the  other  erewa.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  fraternal  Insurance,  amounting  at  the  opening  ot  this  year  (1B02) 
to  more  than  »S ,6 00,000, 000,  ta  of  comparatlrelj'  recent  growth.  But  even 
before  this,  life  Inanmnce  exhibited  greet  actltlCy  In  tbia  country.  In  1880 
the  United  Slates  had  nearly  twenty  tlmea  as  much  life  Insurance,  and  In 
18S0  nearly  seven  times  as  much,  as  all  the  rest  ot  Ibe  world  put  tngether, 
Tho  other  nations  are  coming  up,  our  insntance  per  bead  Is  still  more 
than  double  that  of  any  other  people  outside  ot  Aostralia  and  New  Zealand. 
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Por  example,  a  man  died  leaving  a  will  by  which  his  whole  property 
3  given  to  his  family,  which  consisted  of  his  father  and  mother, 
er  and  brother.  Before  his  death  he  had  shown  himself  most 
ssist  his  parents  and  his  brother  and  sister,  who  were  being 
educated  and  whose  education  could  not  continue  without  his  help. 
He  was  having  a  house  built  so  that  the  family  could  live  rent  free, 
but  he  died  before  the  house  was  finished.  According  to  the  law  the 
father  and  mother  should  have  been  paid  their  shares  of  the  estate  in 
cash,  and  the  shares  of  the  brother  and  sister  should  have  been  kept 
until  they  were  of  age  and  then  delivered  to  them  in  money.  But  if 
this  had  been  done,  the  house  could  not  have  been  completed,  and  the 
money  already  spent  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Worse  yet,  the  boy,  a 
promising  scholar  in  the  high  school,  would  have  had  to  leave  his 
education  unfinished  and  go  to  work  to  earn  his  living.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  the  Trustee,  with  the  consent  of  the  father  and  mother  and 
the  girl,  used  their  shares  to  complete  the  house  and  handed  the  boy's 
share  over  to  him.  This  enabled  the  lad  to  finish  his  education  and 
the  family  to  complete  their  house  and  live  together  in  reasonable 
comfort  free  of  rent.  For  the  good  of  these  people  the  Trustee  used  his 
discretion  under  the  clause  authorizing  him  to  apply  "any  moneys  in 
his  hands  toward  the  maintenance,  education  and  advancement  of  any 
person  interested, '  and  took  the  risk  of  repudiation  of  his  action  by  the 
children  when  they  came  of  age.' 

While  the  Trustee  is  collecting  claims  and  settling  the  estate, 
the  family  of  the  decedent  may  be  in  need,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  office  makes  reasonable  advances  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  widow  and  infant  children.  Sometimes  a  testator  will 
direct  the  sale  of  his  whole  estate,  forgetting  that  many  little 
possessions,  such  as  his  watch,  favorite  books,  furniture,  etc., 
are  of  great  value  to  his  family  and  friends  but  of  small 
account  at  atiction.  In  such  cases  the  Public  Trustee  will 
preserve  the  little  treasures  for  the  family,  and  even  if  the 
estate  is  insolvent,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  everything  shall 
be  sold,  he  will  have  these  small  possessions,  to  which  the 
affections  of  the  family  cling,  valued  and  offered  privately 
to  the  relatives  and  friends. 

In  one  case  a  man  of  large  property  died  without  making  a  will. 
He  had  intended  to  will  his  property  to  his  two  children,  and  had 
often  indicated  to  his  son  what  property  he  intended  to  leave  him 
and  had  told  the  daughter  how  he  intended  to  provide  for  her.  The 
son  had  worked  as  his  father's  manaR:er  for  many  years  and  knowing 
that  the  property  was  to  be  his,  had  drawn  no  wages.     The  daughter 


'A  CUB?  cited  by  Ur.  l.loyd,  from  wbORe  wrlllDKB  and  the  New  Zealand 
Tear  Book*  (espeelallf  tbnt  for  isas)  tbe  materials  for  thli  teetloa  bave  Iwea 
largel;  d«rlTed. 
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had  kept  house  for  her  father  without  pay.  When  the  father  died, 
it  was  discovered,  not  only  that  he  had  left  no  will,  but  that  no  proof 
could  be  found  of  his  marriage,  to  the  mother  of  his  children.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  law  gives  the  property  to  the  Stale,  and  the 
son  and  daughter  had  no  legal  claim  upon  it.  Their  moral  claim,  how- 
ever, was  very  clear  and  strong,  and  the  Public  Trustee,  instead  of 
enforcing  the  law,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  save  the  property  for  the 
young  folks.  He  employed  them  to  manage  the  property  and  told 
them  how  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  a  surrender  of  the  title  of 
the  State  in  their  favor,  in  which  application  they  were  successful. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  wide  author- 
ity reposed  in  the  PubHc  Trustee  is  the  avoidance  of  the  delays 
and  interruptions  in  the  management  of  property  that  are 
incident  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  administration.  The 
Trustee  may  at  any  time  exercise  whatever  power  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  an  estate,  whether  testate  or 
intestate.  This  authority  is  highly  serviceable  to  the  interests 
of  estates  that  may  be  suffering,  or  in  danger  of  suffering, 
injury  from  neglect  or  delay  in  taking  out  probate  or  admin- 
istration. The  manager  of  a  great  business  dies,  with  no 
relative  or  partner  near.  If  the  enterprise  were  to  stop, 
it  would  mean  ruin  and  loss  of  everything  to  his  heirs,  and 
yet  they  may  be  thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea  and  unable 
to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  The  Public  Trustee  steps  in 
and  keeps  the  business  going  until  the  rightful  successors  can 
be  found. 

A  man  carrying  on  a  sheep  ranch  in  New  Zealand  died  in  the  busy 
season  of  the  year.  The  person  named  as  executor  in  his  will  was  in 
Scotland.  By  the  ordinary  law,  no  one  had  a  right  to  do  anything 
with  the  estate,  except  the  executor  or  some  one  with  power  of 
attorney  from  him.  But  neither  the  executor  nor  the  power  ot 
attorney  could  reach  the  Colony  for  months,  and  for  the  business 
to  stop  would  mean  enormous  loss.  The  Public  Trustee  took  charge 
of  the  ranch  and  carried  on  the  business  so  successfully  that  when 
the  executor  came  from  Scotland  there   was  little  left   for  him  to  do. 

There  are  now  (1902)  over  3,000  estates  in  the  hands  of 
the  Public  Trustee,  with  a  value  of  $12,000,000,  and  the 
investments  of  the  office  amount  to  more  than  $8,300,000 — 
equivalent  to  300,000  estates,  with  over  $1,000,000,000  of  value, 
and  $800,000,000  of  investments  for  the  United  States  if  we 
had  a  PubHc  Trust  Office  here,  with  a  business  in  the  same 
proportion  to  population  as  the  New  Zealand  office. 
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PROPERTY  QUALIFICATION    FOR    NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE  ABOLISHED. 

In  1896  the  property  qualification  for  National  suffrage  was 
swept  away  entirely  even  as  an  alternate  qualification  (saving 
existing  registrations),  and  residence  is  now  enough,  and  the 
only  thing  that  is  enough,  to  entitle  a  man  or  woman  of  proper 
age,  character,  discretion,  and  nationality  to  enrollment  for 
the  election  of  representatives. 

As  a  result  of  this  act  and  the  abolition  of  plural  voting  in 
municipalities  by  the  law  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  every 
person  21  years  old,  who  has  resided  in  the  Colony  one  year, 
and  in  the  district  3  months  preceding  the  registration  of  his 
vote,  is  entitled  to  registration  and  the  ballot,  provided  he  or 
she  is  not  an  alien,  lunatic,  or  person  of  unsound  mind,  or  a 
public  defaulter,  or  convicted  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person, 
or  rogue  and  vagabond,  or  of  some  serious  criminality 
(treason,  felony,  or  an  offense  punishable  by  a  year  or  more  in 
prison)  for  which  he  has  not  obtained  a  pardon  or  undergone 
his  punishment.  But  no  person  can  be  registered  on  more 
than  one  roll  in  the  Colony  nor  have  more  than  one  vote  in 
any  national  or  municipal  election. 
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MUNICIPALITIES  AND  THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 

Altho  the  one-man-one -vote  principle  was  established  as  to 
National  elections  in  1889,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  victory 
of  the  Liberals  in  1890,  it  was  not  till  1898  that  manhood 
suffrage  was  adopted  in  municipal  government.  In  that  year 
the  municipal  franchise  was  reformed  by  abolishing  multitu- 
dinous voting,'  making  "residential  occupancy"  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  all  voting  except  on  proposals  relating  to  loans 
or  rates  (for  these  a  person  must  be  a  ratepayer  or  the  holder 
of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  worth  $125  or  more),  and  pro- 
viding that  any  qualification  possessed  by  husband  or  wife 
should  be  deemed  to  be  possessed  by  the  other  also. 

The  reformation  of  the  municipal  franchise  has  lagged 
behind  the  National  movement.  Under  the  municipal  law  of 
1886  the  burgess  roll  (or  list  of  citizens  entitled  to  vote  in 
municipal  elections)  was  made  up  of  taxpayers  not  in  default. 
I.  e.,  persons  holding  assessable  property  and  not  in  arrears  in 
the  payment  of  their  taxes.  Every  one  21  years  of  age,  whose 
name  was  on  said  roll  had 

1  vote  if  his  ratable  property  in  one  or  more  tenements 

was  put  down  on  the  valuation  list  at  less  than £50 

2  votes  if  he  stood  on  the  assessment  list  between £50  and  iroo 

3  voles  if  he  stood  on  the  assessment  list  between £100  and  iiso 

4  votes  if  he  stood  on  the  assessment  list  between £150  and  £350 

5  votes  if  he  stood  on  the  assessment  Ust  above £350 

But  at  the  election  of  Mayor  each  burgess  had  only  one  vole. 

'Tbe  Idea  tbst  voting  In  political  corporatlona  should  ti«  ba8«d  on  prop- 
ert;  interest,  as  In  Joint  stocli  companleg,  Ih  not  j'tt  extinct  In  New  Zealand. 
It  bas  departed  from  National  politicn,  and  In  municipal  or  "borough"  affalra 

old  Idea  still  has  considerable  vigor.  The  word  "Ijoronph"'  In  New  ^aland 
Incladea  cICj  and  Incorporated  tonn.  and  as  abovn  In  the  test  aaf  moderate 
area  with  1000  people  on  It  ma;  be  a  borough,  with  Mnyor  and  Comicll  and 
burgeaies.  Below  these  In  the  ncelc  of  organtiBtlOQ  are  the  vlllagea  and 
country  districts,  and  In  case  of  the  Bubmlaslon  of  any  nufstion  to  the  rate- 
payers of  iQch  a  district,  and  In  tbe  election  of  members  of  any  local 
■nthorlty  outside  a  borough,  a  taxpayer  note<l  on  the  vaiuaClon  roll  at  SSOOO 
or  leas,  be*  one  rote:  t500n'  to  tlO.nno,  two  votes,  and  over  fin.ooo  tbre« 
TDtea.     (No.  13  New  Zealand  Laws,  1SQ9,  Oct  19.) 
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The  Municipal  Franchise  Reform  Act  of  1898  changed  all 
this  and  made  other  material  alterations.  First,  it  created  two 
new  and  independent  methods  of  attaining  a  title  to  the  suf- 
frage in  addition  to  the  ratepaying  title.  One  of  the  new 
titles  is  "residential  occupation,"  and  the  other  is  possession  of  a 
small  freehold.  A  person  who  for  the  preceding  3  months 
has  been  a  resident  in  the  district,  a  tenant  or  subtenant  of  any 
house,  office,  shop,  or  other  building,  at  a  rent  of  £10  a  year, 
is  entitled  to  registration  on  the  burgess  roll  whether  he  has 
any  property  or  not,  or  pays  taxes  or  not.  And  a  person  who 
is  the  beneficial  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  wdrth  £2$ 
or  more  in  the  borough,  is  also  entitled  to  registration,  tho 
he  may  not  be  a  resident  and  may  pay  no  taxes.  Second,  no 
person  shall  be  registered  for  more  than  one  qualification,  nor 
on  more  than  one  roll  in  the  Colony,  nor  have  more  than  one 
vote  at  any  election,  whether  he  is  registered  as  a  resident  or  a 
freeholder  under  this  act,  or  as  a  ratepayer  under  the  Act  of 
1886.  But  a  person  who  is  enrolled  on  the  residential  quali- 
fication cannot  vote  on  any  poll  relating  to  loans  or  rates. 
Before  1898  a  man  without  property  could  not  vote  at  all  in 
municipal  elections ;  now  he  can  vote  for  officers,  etc.,  but  not 
on  public  loans  or  taxes.  A  majority  of  the  ratepayers  voting 
will  decide  a  question  of  taxes,  but  a  loan  proposal  requires 
three-fifths  of  those  voting  on  the  referendum. 

By  the  law  of  1900,  taking  effect  January  i,  1901,  any  area 
not  over  9  square  miles,  with  no  two  points  more  than  6  miles 
apart,  and  having  1,000  population  or  more,  may  constitute  a 
borough.  And  any  male  or  female  21  years  old  with  a  free- 
hold of  i2S  value,  or  a  place  on  the  assessment  list,  or  a  resi- 
dential occupancy  as  above  described,  paying  fio  annual  rent 
after  deducting  rents  of  subtenants  payable  to  him,  can  register 
in  one  ward  and  have  one  vote  and  no  more,  with  the  same 
provisions  as  to  voting  on  loans  and  rates,  qualification  of 
husband  and  wife,  etc.,  as  above. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

New  Zealand's  towns  have  had  for  many  years  the  right  to 
establish  municipal  water,  gas,  and  electric  light  plants,  and 
tramlines.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony, 
said  a  few  years  ago :   "In  most  towns  that  have  been  incor- 
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porated  the  municipality  owns  both  the  gas  and  the  water 
works.  The  tramways  pay  a  rental  to  the  local  authority,  and 
there  is  reserved  the  option  of  purchase.  There  are  some 
privately  owned  gas  works  it  is  true,  but  the  tendency  is  for 
the  municipality  to  become  its  own  supplier  of  gas,  water, 
libraries,  bath  houses,  etc."^  At  present  (^903)  all  ^^  cities 
own  and  operate  their  street-car  lines,  water,  gas,  and  electric 
plants,  and  the  general  results  are  very  satisfactory.  The  ser- 
vice is  good  and  the  rates  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States 
with  private  ownership,  tho  ordinary  wages  and  prices  range 
higher  in  New  Zealand  than  in  our  country.  The  usual  fare 
on  the  street  cars  for  rides  within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  one 
penny  (2  cents),  and  the  longer  rides  extending  into  the 
suburbs  are  not  more  expensive  than  with  us. 

Nevertheless,  altho  New  Zealand's  cities  have  gone  much 
further  than  ours  in  the  development  of  public  ownership,  her 
municipalities  have  not  upon  the  whole  made  so  much  progress 
in  this  direction  as  the  cities  of  Great  Britain.  Among  the 
reasons  for  this  are  the  following  facts :  First,  the  possession  of 
the  general  power  to  establish  municipal  works  has  made  it 
easier  for  municipalities  to  securegood  terms  and  favorable  con- 
tracts with  the  companies.  There  is  no  other  preventive  of  cor- 
porate extortion,  poor  service,  or  other  misbehavior,  so  effect- 
ive as  the  right  of  the  municipality  to  go  into  the  business  itself, 
especially  with  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  means  of  start- 
ing the  machinery.  Second,  until  very  recently  (1898)  local 
Governments  have  not  been  democratic  in  their  organization, 
the  ordinary  householder  having  one  to  three  votes,  a  man  of 
considerable  property,  four  or  five  votes,  and  the  poor  man 
none.  An  aristocratic  franchise  like  that  is  not  favorable  to 
municipal  ownership.  It  places  the  control  of  the  local  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  ordinarily  own 
the  public- service  corporations. 

Democracy  has  only  just  been  established  in  municipal 
affairs  in  New  Zealand.  Now  that  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  the  spirit  and  practise  of  public  ownership  may 
permeate  municipal  life  as  fully  as  National  affairs.  The 
National  Government,  however,  has  so  much  the  lead,  and  the 
people  have  got  so  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  and  rely- 

•J.  Slatis,  Soc.  vol.  66,  pp.  380-390. 
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ing  upon  it  for  all  they  wish  to  accomplish,  that  municipal 
business  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  so  large  a  development 
as  in  countries  where  the  State  does  little  for  the  people  beyond 
the  maintenance  of  order. 

In  New  Zealand  the  telephone  exchanges  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  State.  And  there  is  a  tendency  to  follow  the  example  of 
New  South  Wales  and  other  Australian  States  and  make  the 
street-car  lines  of  the  cities  State  property.*  The  police  force 
is  already  a  State  institution,  and  the  municipalities  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  education,  which  is  carried  on  by  thirteen  district 
boards  under  a  Slate  system  and  Minister  of  Education. 

MAYOR   AND   COL'.ICIL. 

Each  borough  (city  or  town)  has  a  Mayor  and  a  Council 
of  6  to  18  members.  If  the  borough  is  divided  into  wards,  3 
councillors  are  chosen  in  each  ward  for  a  three-year  term, 
and  one-third  or  one  in  each  ward,  go  out  each  year.  The 
Mayor  is  elected  annually.  In  the  cities  the  Mayor  receives 
one  or  two  thousand  a  year.  He  takes  the  rest  of  his  pay  in 
honor,  and  the  happiness  of  high  service  and  the  direction  of 
important  affairs.  The  councillors  take  all  their  pay  in  this 
way,  as  they  have  no  salaries,  and  no  chance  to  make  any 
perquisites.  There  are  no  boodle-contracts  or  franchise-grabs 
in  New  Zealand,  and  even  party  differences  and  disputes  about 
National  policies  are  kept  out  of  municipal  government.  "It 
has  not  been  the  scene  of  party  conflicts  and  there  has  never 
been  charged  against  any  of  the  local  bodies  or  any  of  their 
members  any  corruption,"  says  Chief  Justice  Stout.* 


The  Council  of  any  city  or  town  may  levy  a  "general  rate 
not  exceeding  in  any  year  2s  (48  cents)  on  the  pound  on  the 
annual  'ratable'  value,  or  6  farthings  (3  cents)  on  the  pound  on 

■Tbe  posslb11iIl(«  of  coUrdlnatlan  or  of  rampelttloD  botvwn  the  r*U- 
roada  and  a  neC-worta  of  trolley  llDes  conncctlDg  tbe  cities  aod  towna.  makea 
It  Id  many  recpects  desirable  Lo  bring  tbe  street  railways  under  tb«  aame 
general  manaKemeDt  as  tbe  rallroadB.  Aad  If  tbte  maDattement  Is  public  the 
beneUta  of  eoCrdlnstlon  ma;  be  secured  wltbout  danger  of  extortion  or  otber 
InfrlngemeDt  of  tbe  peop'e's  rights. 

In  Wellington,  however,  where  It  was  tbought  the  State  might  take  tb* 
trunwari,  the/  hare  been  muolclpallied.     (8ee  below.) 
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the  capital  value  of  the  ratable  property,"  and  also  separate  or 
special  rates  not  exceeding  i  shilling  on  annual  values,  or  3 
farthings  on  capital  values,  for  "constructing,  providing  or 
establishing,  or  extending  or  completing,  or  maintaining,  work- 
ing or  repairing,  any  public  works  of  any  description  whatever, 
or  purchasing  or  otherwise  acquiring  any  undertaking  what- 
soever for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  district  or  any  ward 
thereof,"^  Translating  this  into  percentages,  the  general  tax  may 
equal  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  rental  value  of  assessable 
property,  and  the  special  tax  5  per  cent.  If  the  rating  act  of 
1896  is  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  taxpayers,  both 
the  general  and  special  taxes  may  be  levied  on  land  values  or 
the  rentals  due  to  land  values,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  same  revenue  as  the  authorized  rates  would  produce  when 
levied  on  property.  No  loan  can  be  voted  except  upon  a  ref- 
erendum of  the  ratepayers.  The  average  municipal  taxes, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  below  10  per  cent  on  assessed  annual 
values,  about  half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  assessed  capital  value 
of  land  and  improvements,  or  perhaps  40  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  of  actual  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 

WELLINGTON. 

The  capital  city,  Wellington,  with  its  suburbs,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000,  having  nearly  doubled  since  1886.  It  was 
founded  in  '1840  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  on  the  shore  of 
Cook  Strait  and  became  the  seat  of  Government  in  1865. 
Unlike  most  New  Zealand  towns  it  is  largely  built  of  wood 
owing  to  the  earthquake  shocks  that  were  felt  in  Wellington 
in  1849  and  1855,  but  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  growing 
disposition  to  build  in  concrete  and  brick.  The  Government 
departments  occupy  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  wooden 
building  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  The  cily  owns  its 
water  works,  library,  public  baths,  recreation  grounds,  etc.,  and 
recently  it  has  taken  over  the  tramways.  There  was  some  talk 
of  the  State's  acquiring  the  Wellington  street-car  lines,  but 
Premier  Seddon  informs  me  there  is  no  intention  of  doing  this 
at  present  since  the  lines  have  been  taken  over  by  tht 
pality.    The  city  is  excellently  lighted  by  electricity. 

•MoDlcIpal  ComorBtlona  Act,  Oct.  IS,  1000,  'OD. 
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Coming  into  the  harbor  the  scene  develops  from  an  indis- 
tinct, haze-blended  cluster  of  buildings  in  a  hollow  to  bright 
green  hills,  white  houses,  red  houses,  yellow  houses,  stone- 
colored  houses,  some  on  top,  some  on  the  sides  and  more  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  with  wharves,  vessels,  business  blocks,  rail- 
ways, tramcars,  wagons  and  people  in  profusion.  Some  of  the 
bond  stores  and  warehouses  in  "Lambton  Quay,"  near  the 
wharves,  are  very  fine  buildings.  The  foreign  trade  is  large; 
two  or  three  thousand  ships  come  in  each  year  from  foreign 
ports,  besides  the  vessels  engaged  in  local  traffic. 

The  city  is  growing  rapidly — over  44  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
The  principal  industries  are  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  other 
works  for  the  repair  and  supply  of  ships,  saw  mills,  soap  and 
candle  works,  boot  factories,  aerated  water  works,  meat- 
freezing  works,  coach- building  shops,  rope  and  twine  works, 
sash  and  door  factories,  brick  yards,  tile  and  pottery  works, 
besides  a  match  factory  aii<l  numberless  smaller  works  of 
various  kinds. 

The  Government  car  and  locomotive  works  are  here,  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  General 
Post-Office  and  State  Insurance  Office,  the  Harbor  Board 
©ffices,  the  School  of  Art,  the  Colonial  Museum,  Botanical 
Gardens,  Parliament  Buildings,  and  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court,-  the  Government  Offices,  the  Wel- 
lington College,  and  the  Hospital. 

The  post-office  is  a  large,  square,  stone  building,  with  a 
round  cupola  and  clock  and  chime  of  bells.  It  is  down  near 
the  wharves,  and  next  to  it  is  a  handsome  red  brick  building, 
with  grey  stone  trimmings,  recently  erected  by  the  Government 
Insurance  Department.  The  Government  Building  covers  two 
acres;  is  four  stories  high;  has  three  front  entrances;  and  con- 
tains about  160  Government  offices. 

In  Thorndon,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city,  filled  with 
trees  and  villas,  the  Parliament  Building  and  the  Government 
Building  rest  side  by  side  in  a  fine  location  overlooking  the 
harbor.  They  are  surrounded  by  extensive  and  beautiful 
grounds.-  The  lawns  are  well  kept,  and  the  gardens  are  full  of 
beautiful  flowers. 

In  the  legislative  chambers  for  the  House  and  Senate  the 
members*  seats  and  desks  are  arranged  in  semi-circles  facing 
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the  speaker,  as  in  our  halls  of  l^slation,  and  four  g;alleries, 
for  ladies,  the  press,  strangers,  and  speakers,  extend  round  the 
room. 

In  the  pretty  residence  districts  of  the  city  the  gardens  are 
divided  by  hedges ;  and  some  of  these  hedges  are  solid  masses 
of  geraniums  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  through,  and  covered  from 
end  to  end  with  a  mass  of  glorious  bloom.  The  grass  is  green 
and  flowers  bloom  right  through  the  winter.  Frost  is  unknown 
in  Wellington.  It  has  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  as 
Washington,  but  the  extremes  are  less. 


Where  Flmvrr,  BIdb 


The  streets  are  narrower  and  the  houses  closer  together  in 
parts  of  Wellington  than  in  other  New  Zealand  cities.  Nature 
provided  an  excellent  and  spacious  harbor,  but  walled  it  in  by 
high  ranges  covered  with  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  forest. 
The  town  was  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  in  front  and  the  cliffs 
and  forests  at  the  back,  and  these  limitations  condensed  it. 
But  the  obstacles  have  long  since  been  overcome,  and  the  city 
has  extended  north  and  south  and  also  laterally  over  a  large 
area  reclaimed  from  the  harbor.  Fine  roads  join  the  city  with 
fertile  tracts  inland,  and  the  railways  carry  large  numbers  of 
workingmen  up  the  Hutt  Valley  to  their  suburban  homes  every 
night.     There  arc  many  trees  and  gardens  in  the  residence 
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parts  of  the  city,  and  there  is  one  very  broad  street,  called 
the  Basin  Reserve,  with  two  rows  of  trees  in  the  middle, 
a  foot-path  between  them,  paved  with  asphalt,  and  open  to 
the  sky,  the  sea-air,  and  the  sim-light.  This  public  prom- 
enade and  recreation  ground  runs  a  long  distance  through 
the  city.  The  Botanical  Gardens  which  form  a  part  of  it 
arc  well  kept,  and  contain  a  nursery  of  valuable  trees  and 
plants  for  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  Colony, 

The  view  of  the  city  from  the  surrounding  hills,  especially 
from  Flagstaff  Hill,  is  fine.  On  the  "flats"  are  thick  clusters 
of  houses  joined  by  two  intervening  fringes,  one  of  villas  dot- 
ting an  elevated  terrace,  and  the  olher  of  shops  and  stores 
broadening  on  the  beach.  The  lake-like  harbor  lies  shim- 
mering within  its  amphitheater  of  hills,  and  in  the  far  north 
may  be  seen  the  evergreen  peaks  of  lofty  mountains  forest- 
clad.  Parts  of  the  city  itself  are  almost  forest-clad,  the  trees 
in  many  places  almost  hiding  the  buildings.  One  structure  here 
can  be  seen  around  the  world.  From  the  modest  Parliament 
buildings  in  this  capital  city  came  the  greatest  revolution  of 
the  19th  century,  and  they  are  still  the  home  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive government  on  earth. 

AUCKLAND, 

Auckland,  the  metropolis  of  the  Colony,  has  with  its 
suburbs  a  population  of  68,000.  It  rests  on  a  lofty  promontory 
overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  in  the  world. 
Alike  frcHn  the  sea  and  from  the  neighboring  hills,  the  city  and 
surrounding  country  present  a  charming  picture.  Scattered 
for  many  miles  to  the  southward  are  beautiful  villa-like  houses 
with  tasteful  gardens  and  shrubberies,  while  to  the  northwest 
the  view  is  closed  by  high-wooded  ranges. 

The  commercial  position  of  the  city  is  unrivalled.  It  is  the 
centre  from  which  radiate  the  principal  railways  and  steamer 
routes.  The  Auckland  docks  in  the  hands  of  the  Harbor 
Board  cost  over  a  million  dollars.  One  of  the  docks  is  313  feet 
long;  another  is  525  feet  long,  and  can  accommodate  at  the 
same  time  two  of  the  largest  vessels  in  His  Majesty's  fleet. 
There  are  numerous  industries,  including  ship-building,  foun-  ■ 
dries,  sugar-refilling,  flour-mills,  fibre  manufacture,  meat- 
preserving,  meat-freezing,  boot  and  shoe  making,  timber  con- 
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verting,  sash  and  door  and  general  wood  manufactures,  rope 
and  twine,  pottery,  brick  and  tile,  varnish,  and  many  other 
works. 

The  streets  arc  well  paved  with  enduring  eucalyptus  blocks 
on  a  solid  concrete  base,  and  the  city  has  stone  sidewalks,  a 
fine  system  of  electric  lighting,  good  tramways,  beautiful  parks, 
excellent  telephones,  pure  water,  and  pure  government. 

Among  the  notable  public  buildings  are  the  Government 
House,  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Offices,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Auckland  Institute,  the  Temperance  Hall,  the  Freemason's  ' 
Hall,  the  Opera  House,  the  Choral  Hall,  and  the  Public 
Library,  to  which  George  Grey  gave  his  fine  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts. 

There  are  admirable  public  recreation  grounds  at  Auckland. 
The  Government  Domain,  about  a  hundred  acres,  includes  a 
botanic  garden  and  a  cricket  ground,  and  Albert  Park,  fifteen 
acres  of  nature,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  like  the  Boston 
Common.  • 

A  most  enchanting  view  of  the  city  and  harbor  and  sur- 
rounding country,  can  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Eden,  an  extinct  volcano,  650  feet  high,  which  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city. 


One  of  the  loveliest  and  liveliest  of  New  Zealand  cities  is 
Dunedin,  on  the  south-east  coast.  With  its  suburban  popula- 
tion it  has  53,000  people,  a  little  more  than  half  of  them  in 
the  suburbs.  In  Auckland  also  the  population  is  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  city  proper  and  the  suburbs,  but  in  Wel- 
lington less  than  one-eighth  of  the  people  live  in  the  suburbs. 

The  business  part  of  Dunedin  is  on  level  land  near  the 
harbor,  and  the  residences  occupy  the  sloping  hills,  which  rise 
on  the  west.  The  city  proper  is  about  2j^  miles  long  by  a 
mile  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  what  is  called  the 
Town  Belt,  a  reservation  a  thousand  feet  wide,  with  a  pretty 
road  running  through  it  from  end  to  end  from  which  many 
charming  views  of  the  city  and  harbor  may  be  obtained.  The 
city  has  forty  miles  of  metaled  and  well -drained  streets, 
with  asphalt  pavements,  gas  and  water,  substantial  buildings, 
and  many  handsome  edifices.     It  is  well  endowed.     Its  rent 
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roll  amounts  to  about  $50,000  a  year.  It  owns  gas  works  on 
which  it  makes  a  profit  of  $15,000  a  year.  The  debt  is  2j4 
millions,  but  in  addition  to  gas  works  valued  at  $500,000  and 
land  worth  over  $1,000,000,  the  city  owns  water  works  repre- 
senting $1,250,000,  and  public  buildings,  etc.,  bringing  the 
total  assets  up  to  3  million  dollars. 

Dunedin  has  a  University  with  separate  faculties  for  Arts 
and  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Mining,  a  training  college 
for  teachers,  a  School  of  Art  and  Design,  an  Art  Gallery, 
Museum,  Theater,  Public  Atheneum  and  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Botanical  Gardens,  etc.  There  are  fine  hotels  and  residences 
and  beautiful  stone  buildings  for  commercial,  social,  and  char- 
itable purposes.  The  city  is  connected  with  the  suburban 
boroughs  by  an  excellent  system  of  cable-tramways.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  built  high  up,  and  peep  picturesquely  out  of 
the  surrounding  foliage.  The  views  of  Dunedin  and  its 
suburbs  from  the  water  and  from  the  hills  are  beautiful. 

CITY  AND  TOWN  LIFE. 

There  are  few  palacial  residences  in  New  Zealand's  cities 
and  towns,  but  a  very  large  number  of  comfortable  homes. 
In  the  two-storied  wooden  houses,  scattered  among  gardens 
and  plantations,  in  which  even  the  wealthiest  class  are  usually 
well  content  to  live,  many  refined  and  cultured  men  and  women 
may  be  found,  but  no  frivolous,  butter-fly  society,  rivalry  of 
show,  or  social  dissipation. 

Literary  and  musical  societies,  art  clubs,  camera  clubs,  yacht- 
ing, rowing,  and  cycling  clubs,  and  other  athletic  associations, 
abound.  Banks  and  offices  close  at  5,  and  the  stores  must  also 
close  early,  as  the  law  forbids  the  employment  of  women  and 
youths  under  18  for  more  than  52  hours  a  week.  These  regu- 
lations, with  the  weekly  half-holiday  clear  the  way  for  literary, 
athletic,  and  social  activities. 

There  are  some  tenement  districts  especially  in  Welhngton, 
which  the  Government  is  striving  to  relieve  by  establishing 
suburban  settlements  and  workingmen's  homes  up  the  Hutt 
Valley,  with  cheap  and  ample  service  of  workingmen's  trains 
at  50  cents  a  week.  Similar  services  exist  in  all  the  large 
cities.  There  are  no  such  social  plague-spots  as  infest  our 
cities,  no  such  crowded  slums  and  reeking  alleys  as  we  possess. 
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Nowhere  do  the  poor  live  herded  out  of  sight  of  grass  and 
trees,  with  only  slits  of  heaven  to  give  them  glimpses  of  blue 
sky  and  fleecy  clouds.  No  class  breathes  at  night  the  heavy 
air  of  swarming  rookeries.  The  cities  are  not  disagreeable  to 
the  eye  nor  unwholesome  to  the  lungs.  Go  up  on  the  hills  near 
any  of  the  cities  and  you  will  see  a  panorama  of  trees,  grass, 
and  flowers.  Except  in  a  few  central  blocks,  gardens  and 
orchards  everywhere  meet  the  eye — the  cities  and  towns  are 
buried  in  eternal  green,  and  the  best  views,  in  their  lavish 
verdure  remind  one  of  Washington  as  seen  in  the  springtime 
from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  or  the  top  of  the  Monument. 

It  is  easy  for  all  classes  to  live  healthy,  manly  lives  in  these 
cities.  The  death  rate  is  very  low,  and  the  citizenship  very 
high.  Fresh  air,  good  water,  good  food  and  plenty  of  it,  short 
hours  of  labor,  good  pay  and  plenty  of  time  for  recreation,  help 
to  explain  why  you  can  have  colonial  cities  with  a  death  rate  as 
low  as  II  in  the  thousand. 

Parliament  insists  on  municipal  slaughter  houses  and  thoro 
inspection."  Great  care  is  exercised  in  respect  to  what  comes 
into  the  Colony,  as  well  as  about  what  goes  into  the  stomach. 
Noxious  plants  and  animals  are  rigidly  excluded,  whether  they 
wear  pants  or  not.  A  well-posted  New  Zealander  tells  me 
that  no  mad  dog  has  ever  been  known  in  the  Colony.  Dogs 
coming  from  abroad  are  quarantined  6  months  before  admis- 
sion. Similar  care  is  exercised  in  respect  to  other  classes  of 
immigrants.  "Neither  typhoid,  small-pox  nor  cholera  has  ever 
found  a  lodgment  in  any  New  Zealand  city  or  town,"  said 
Chief  Justice  Stout,  a  few  years  ago,  and  tho  the  plague  has 
recently  got  a  slight  foothold,  it  was  speedily  cornered  and 
controlled,  and  the  Colony's  immunity  from  disease  continues 
to  astonish  visitors  from  other  lands.  And  the  people  are  as 
clean  morally  as  they  are  physically.  Even  their  city  politics 
are  clean,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  living.  There  arc  no 
spoils,  no  boodling  aldermen,  no  government  by  corporations 
and  monopolists. 

The  building  of  such  wholesome,  comfortable,  prosperous, 
and  well-governed  cities,  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  New 
Zealand's  achievements. 

'The  Slaughtering  Act.  1000.  rfquIrM  every  town  o(  2000  or  more  to 
provide  ■  pabtic  abkKoIr  wbere  all  aUugbterliig  must  be  done,  the  Inipec- 
tlon  o(  which  1b  In  the  bands  ol  the  Agricultural  Department's  Officers. 
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Yet  excellent  as  they  are  in  many  ways  the  same  useless 
multiplication  of  stores  that  mars  our  cities  prevails  in  New 
Zealand  cities  also.  They  are  strictly  modern  aggregations  of 
commerce  and  manufactures, — collections  of  stores,  ware- 
houses, factories,  public  buildings  and  dwellings,  comfortable 
but  mostly  common-place,  without  the  art  treasures  or  archi- 
tectural grandeur  of  some  European  cities,  or  the  sky-scrapers 
and  crowded  commercialisfn  of  our  over-grown  cities.  They 
are  hives  of  workers  with  practically  no  idle  class,  no  blackened 
Bowery  slums,  or  glittering  Newport  froth,  no  nests  of  stock 
gamblers  or  other  parasites,  and  hardly  a  millionaire.  But 
the  general  commercial  atmosphere  is  still  competitive,  not 
cooperative.  In  spite  of  public  ownership  or  full  coopera- 
tion in  the  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  gas, 
banks,  land,  insurance,  coal  mines,  etc.,  and  numerous  coopera- 
tive groups  in  productive  lines,  and  in  spite  of  the  harmonizing 
effects  of  arbitration,  the  dominant  type  in  business  is  still  the 
non-cohesive,  aggressive  individualism  that  expresses  itself  in 
competitive  industry,  instead  of  the  mutualistic  individualism 
that  seeks  all  its  purposes  through  union,  and  naturally 
expresses  itself  in  cooperative  institutions. 


nt  mtaii  "blaady  jjt>."     II  ii  an  ritinct  velcana,  hut  a-ai  namid  by  Ikt  Maori) 
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OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

To  free  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  from  want,  relieve 
them  from  the  stigma  of  charity  and  the  poor-house,  and 
enable  them  to  hve  at  home  in  freedom  and  independence  when 
their  days  of  work  are  done,  New  Zealand  in  1898  established 
a  system  of  moderate  annuities  from  the  State  Treasury  for 
such  persons  as  a  right,  based  on  principles  of  partnership  and 
brotherhood,  justice  and  humanity — the  value  their  lives  have 
been  to  the  Commonwealth  in  earlier  years,  the  responsibility 
of  society,  and  the  worth  of  kindness  and  good  treatment,  not 
only  to  the  recipients,  but  to  the  whole  community. 

It  is  clearly  just  that  one  who  has  built  his  best  years  into 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  and  lived  a  virtuous 
and  helpful  life,  should  have  a  reasonable  subsistence  in  old 
age  without  the  ignominy  and  restraint  of  the  poor-house.  All 
civilized  nations  recognize  the  duty  to  make  provision  for  the 
destitute,  but  the  duty  of  placing  that  provision  in  deserving 
cases  on  the  plane  of  justice  instead  of  charity,  and  making  it 
conform  to  the  liberty,  independence,  and  comfort  of  the 
recipient,  has  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  world.  The  bitter- 
ness of  charity  is  keenly  felt  by  the  better  class  of  the  aged 
poor,  and  the  fear  of  want  in  old  age  hangs  like  a  shadow  over 
the  whole  lives  of  the  wage  workers.  Their  labor  has  helped 
to  create  the  values  on  which  the  nation's  industries  rest  and 
from  which  its  income  largely  flows.  Our  best  colleges  pay 
their  professors  annuities  in  old  age  as  part  of  the  fair  remun- 
eration of  their  toil.  Soldiers  and  civil  servants  receive  pen- 
sions because  of  the  service  they  have  rendered  the  community. 
But  the  workers  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms  are  just  as 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare  as  the  police  and  ]X)Stal  clerks, 
and  have  just  as  much  right  to  consideration  in  old  age, 
whether  on  grounds  of  sympathy  or  justice.  Yet  till  recent 
years,  no  nation  has  recognized  this  principle. 
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In  Germany,  the  Bismarck  Government,  in  1889,  adopted  a  plan  of 
compulsory  workpeople's  insurance  against  old  age  and  invalidity  witb 
mull  contributions  from  the  Imperial  Treasury;  but  Denmark,'  in 
1891,  was  the  first  10  enact  a  real  old-age  pension  law  with  substantial 
annuities  from  the  State.  The  next  year  Dr.  McGregor,  head  of  the 
Charities  of  New  Zealand,  urged  that  better  methods  than  charity  and 
the  poor-house  be  devised  for  dealing  with  the  aged  poor,  and,  in 
fact  the  statesmen  of  the  Colony  were  already  working  on  the  problem." 
McGr^or  argued  that  industrial  veterans  should  be  treated  as  worn- 
out  soldiers,  deserving  a  comfortable  support  or  pension  from  the  State. 
He  thought  the  drift  of  legislation  and  discussion  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
England,  etc.,  indicated  the  rise  of  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  "a  more 
sympathetic,  discriminating  treatment  of  the  aged  poor.  Our  unjust 
system  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  labor  must  compel  society  to 
face  the  duty  of  making  such  provision  for  deserving  old  age  as  shall 
not  involve  any  sacrilice  of  sell-rcspcct  in  accepting  it." 

.The  Progressive  Liberal  Association,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
inspire  and  energize  the  progressive  movement  in  New  Zealand,  look 
up  the  pension  idea,  but  advocated  universal  pcns.ons  for  rich  and  poor 
alike  so  as  to  avoid  all  suggestion  of  pauperism  in  the  recipient.' 

Public  opinion,  however,  was  not  roused  till  1896,  when  the  Seddon 
Government  brought  down  an  old-age  pension  bill,  which,  tho  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment,  found  both  Parliament  and  the  people 
quite  ready  to  cnlcrtain  the  question.  Tlie  bill  proposed  to  allow  10 
shillings  a  week  to  persons  65  years  old  and  20  years  resident  in  New 
Zealand,  whose  income,  other  than  from  personal  eviertion,  was  less 
than  $260  a  year.  In  moving  the  second  reading.'  Premier  Seddon  said : 
"This  is  the  most  important  bill  I  ever  moved  and  I  earnestly  desire 
it  passed  into  law."  He  staled  that  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  years  before 
had  tried  to  impress  upon  the  pe<iplc  that  "some  provision  .should  be 
made  (or  those  who  in  the  evening  of  their  days  had  not  been  provided 
for,"  but  there  were  serious  defects  in  the  measure  then  submitted  (by 
Atkinson,  the  Conservative  Premier).  Captain  RusscM.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  said  that  Premier  Seddon's  speech  was  "twaddle,  pure 
electioneering,  he  does  not  wish  to  place  the  measure  on  the  statute 
book,  and  it  will  never  pass  ils  third  reading  in  Ibis  House." 

The  second  reading  was  carried  42  to  6,  but  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  an  amendment  was  carried  in  favor  of  a  universal  pension 
scheme,  so  that  "all  persons,  even  those  getting  thousands  of  pounds 
a  week,  could  come  in  and  get  their  10  shillings  a  week"  from  the 


'  See  Append  ti. 

*  Early  In  "02  Sir  Robert  Stout  wrot» :  "A  sclieme  for  olil-age  pensions 
has  been  elaborated, bdiI  bu  altPinpt  will  be  mndp  to  sntve  the  difficult  problem 
Ot  maklDK  aome  provision  for  iaboren  In  Ibelr  old  age."  (Journal  Statls  Soc.. 
vol.  B6,  p.  403.) 


•Mew  ZrilBDd  Parllamentsr7  DrbKes.  vol.  n.'.  p.  n23.  ct  ifq. 
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State,  so  the  Premier  said  the  Government  would  drop  the  bill  till  after 
the  recesa.' 

Immediately  afterward  came  the  general  elections  of  December,  l8g6, 
and  the  principle  of  old-age  pensions  was  earnestly  discussed.  Candi- 
dates throughout  the  Colony  were  asked  if  they  favored  old-age  pensions, 
and  most  of  them  said  they  did,  the  Conservatives  adding :  "If  anyway 
can  be  found  to  make  them  practicable."  The  Liberal  Govenunent  was 
returned  with  a  large  majority,  and  the  old-age  pensions  bill  reappeared 
in  the  session  of  1897.  This  time  it  was  in  more  practical  form,  and  did 
not  propose  to  give  pensions  to  elderly  men  who  might  be  earning 
considerable  incomes.  The  debate  became  a  contest  between  Mr.  Sed- 
don's  plan  of  pensions  freely  given  to  deserving  and  needy  old  people, 
and  a  general  contributor;  scheme  advocated  by  the  Opposition  as  a 
counter  to  the  Government's  plan.  The  Premier's  bill  was  carried  in 
the  House,  but  wrecked  in  the  Senate 

The  next  year,  1S9S,  Mr.  Seddon  pushed  his  bill  again.  It  was 
thoroly  debated  in  the  House,  and  various  amendments  carried,  designed 
for  the  most  part  to  defeat  imposture,  exclude  the  undeserving,  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  pension.  Altho  the  second  reading  was 
voted  35  to  12,  the  Opposition  put  up  a  tremendous  struggle,  exhaust- 
ing the  resources  of  debate  and  resisting  the  bill  at  every  stage.  The 
contest  in  Committee  lasted  11  days,  and  ended  in  a  continuous  sitting 
of  nearly  go  hours.  But  the  steady  resolution,  robust  physique,  and 
shrewd  self-possession  of  the  Progressive  Premier,  and  the  unfailing 
support  of  the  Libera!  members,  carried  the  measure  at  last,  and  the 
Senate,  strengthened  by  new  Liberal  appointments,  approved  the  bill 
20  to  13.  The  institution  has  proved  a  great  success  and  New  Zealand's 
example  has  been  followed  by  New  South  Wales  (1900)  and  Victoria 
(igoi).' 

THE   NEW  ZEALAND   PLAN. 

The  New  Zealand  law'  says :   "Whereas  it  is  equitable  that 

deserving  persons  who  during  the  prime  of  life  have  helped  to 


■  A  peoslon  claim  registration  act  vrSB  pasnod  In  1800  wltb  the  object 
of  BBCprCalnlng  th«  probable  cost  of  a  pension  sj'ateni.  Persons  havtiiK  reached 
the  age  of  00,  realdent  20  years  In  New  Zealand  llmprfBonment  being  reckoned 
as  abBenee),  and  without  Income  In  eiceas  ot  1250  a  year,  were  eotltled  to 
apply  for  a  pension  certlflcate.  which  would  be  good  II  a  penaloD  fund  were 
afterward  established.    . 

•  See  Appendix. 

<  Nov.  1,  180S.  Blaeaded  Oct.  IH,  1000,  and  Nov..  1901.  The  original  act 
gave  tbe  Government  authority  to  pa;  the  money  for  S  years  only,  so  that 
without  further  ».'tlnn  ol  Parliament  the  law  would  have  expired  In  3  yeara. 
The  act  of  IBOO  made  the  measure  permanent :  allowed  4  years  absence  dnrlng 
the  residence  period.  In  place  of  2;  made  1  year's  natural Izatlim  suffldeDt  In 
place  of  6  years;  altered  tbe  pravlalona  In  respect  to  iiusband  and  wife;  and 
provided  that  no  one  should  be  refused  admittance  to  a  charitable  InstltntlnD 
merely  because  he  was  a  pensioner.  The  act  of  1003  adds  a  few  provisions 
as  to  deputy  registrars,  pension  agents.  Interpreters,  and  deceits  as  to  prop- 
erty. The  text  and  subaegupnt  notes  represent  the  law  as  It  Is  now  after  the 
amendmeniB  of  1000  and  lUul, 

For  the  amendment   of   1002.  coming  to  band  after  this   chapter  was 


p  2.t. 
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bear  the  public  burdens  of  the  Colony  by  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  to  open  up  its  resources  by  their  labor  and  skill,  should 
receive  from  the  Colony  a  pension  in  their  old  age :  Therefore, 
be  it  enacted,"  etc.,  that  any  citizen'  over  65,  who  has  resided 
in  the  Colony  25  years",  is  of  moderately  good  character,"  and 
not  possessed  of  property  amounting  to  more  than  $1,600  clear 
(\.  e.,  above  all  debts  or  encumbrances),  nor  a  yearly  income 
of  $260  net,"  is  entitled  to  a  pension;  provided  he  has  not 
directly  or  indirectly  put  property  or  ificome  out  of  his  hands 
in  order  to  qualify. 

If  the  net  income  is  under  $175,  and  the  property  above  debts 
is  not  over  $250,  the  maximum  pension  of  $90  a  year  is  given ; 
but  for  each  $5  of  net  income  above  $170,  and  also  for  each 
$75  of  clear  property  above  $250,  one  pound,  or  $5,  is  deducted 
from  the  pension,  so  that  it  vanishes  when  the  clear  property 
reaches  $1,600  or  the  net  income  rises  to  $260  a  year.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  men  and  women,  but  in  case  of 
married  couples  living  together,  no  pension  is  to  be  granted 


lutve  been  natu 

The  pensioner  retains  tals  rlgbt  to  vote,  B;  Engllsb  law,  and  In  soma 
of  oar  States,  a  pauper  loaea  bla  franchise — a  victim  of  tbe  poorhouss  or  one 
too  poor  to  pay  hU  poll  tax  cannot  vote,  tho  he  ma;  have  paid  thousands  Into 
the  public  treasury  in  fonner  jeara. 

■  The  residence  need  not  be  contlnuoua :  the  applicant  need  not  staj  Ip 
New  Zealand  continuona];  for  2B  jeara — be  may  be  absent  as  much  as  4 
years  of  tbe  total  period  relied  on.  It  the  rest  of  It,  the  time  of  hli  actDBl 
residence,  foota  up  to  26  years. 

By  the  act  of  1808,  the  claimant  must  not  have  Deen  absent  from  I4ew 
Zealand  more  than  2  years  altogether  In  tbe  quarter  of  a  century  before 
maaing  application  for  a  pension,  but  tbe  act  of  1900  extends  tbe  rlgbt  of 
abaence  to  4  years  during  tbe  period  of  20  years  or  leas  In  which  the  26  years 
residence  Is  counted. 

"The  pension  Is  barred  if,  within  tbe  past  25  years,  the  claimant  b** 
been  Imprisoned  C  years  for  an  offense  dishonoring  him  In  tbe  public  estima- 
tion 1  or  if,  wIthiB  k2  yeare,  he  has  been  Impriaoned  4  monius,  or  on  4  occa- 
sions, for  any  dlshnnorahle  offense  puhlahable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  year 
or  more;  or  If,  at  any  time,  for  6  monlba  or  more,  tbe  claimant  lit  a  husband) 
has  deserted  bta  wife,  or  failed  without  Just  cause  to  provide  her  with 
adequate  means  of  maintenance:,  or  neK'^cted  to  maintain  bis  children  who 
were  under  14,  or  (If  a  wite|  has  dpserted  her  husband  or  children  under  14: 
or  If  the  claimant  Is  not  of  good  moral  character,  or  has  not,  for  the  B  years 
preceding  the  application,  lived  a  sober  and  reputable  life. 

"  In  estimating  Income,  II  is  provided  that  sick  beneflls  and  funeral  fonda 
from  friendly  aocletlea  are  not  to  be  Included,  nor  Income  from  property,  that 
Itelng  Involved  in  the  property  eiceptlons  and  deductions  staled  in  the  text. 
One  getting  free  board  and  lodging  from  a  friend  or  relative  Is  regarded  as 
having  £26  (1125)  Income,  and  may  BtU!  draw  the  mailmum  pension.  Honey 
received  from  relativea  or  friends,  or  benevolent  sources,  as  a  gift  la  not 
counted  In  Income. 
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that  would  make  their  combined  total  net-income  more  than 
$390." 

The  law  applies  to  Maoris  as  well  as  whites ;  but  aliens, 
-  nomads;  and   Asiatics,  criminals,  drunkards,   wife   deserters, 
and  those  not  living  a  sober  and  reputable  life  are  shut  out. 

THE  TSSIS. 

The  tests  of  the  law  are  need,  desert  and  age. 

The  age  line  of  65  years  represents  in  a  general  way  the  time  of 
incapacity,  and  is,  therefore,  coordinated  with  the  element  of  need.  But 
it  is  too  arbitrary  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  One  man  may  be  old 
and  feeble  at  50,  and  another  vigorous  and  able  to  care  for  himself 
at.  So.  If  lh«  pension  is  not  meant  as  a  reward  for  attaining  the  age 
of  65,  nor  a  dividend  to  partners  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  firm, 
but'  intended  to  relieve  need,  it  should  not  be  given  to  one  abundantly 
able  to  make  a  good  living  tho  he  may  be  over  6s,  and  should  not  be 
refused  to  one  of  deserving  need,  who  is  not  yet  65.  This  is  merely  a 
suggestion,  not  a  criticism.  The  necessity  of  attention  to  cost  and 
limitation  of  expenditure,  and  other  considerations,  required  that  a 
line  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  tho  imperfect,  the  65  year  snow  line  has 
proved  a  good  practical  limit  for  the  beginning  of  such  an  experiment 

Desert  is  measured  by  residence  and  character.  As  a  rule  a  person 
of  fairly  good  character  living  25  years  in  a  country  has  done  enousd 
for  it  to  be  entitled  to  comfort  in  old  age.  Here  again  the  tests  do 
not  secure  full  justice  in  individual  cases.  A  man  may  live  a  "reputable 
life"  for  25  years,  or  50  year;,  and  never  do  a  stroke  of  useful  work, 
or  benefit  the  community  in  any  way.  While  another  may  have  been 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country,  tho  he  has  been  in  it  only  5  or  10 
years,  but  the  law  must  draw  broad  tines  to  avoid  the  excessive  cost 
and  difficulty  of  investigation  and  decision  in  respect  to  the  details 
of  each  individual  case,  A  half  pension  might  be  given  after  15  years 
residence  and  a  quarter  after  10  years,  if  such  residence  were  accom- 
panied by  vigforous  and  useful  labor,  but  where  a  .single  average  line  is 
to  be-drawn  20  or  25  years  has  seemed  a  reasonable  requirement,  not 
only  to  the  statesmen  of  New  Zealand,  but  to  those  of  other  countries 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

As  to  character,  if  you  are  of  "good  moral  character,"  have  not 

*■  Id  the  case  of  tinsbalid  and  wife  Dot  living  apart  under  decree  or 
df*d  of  Bfr»-»f[rii,  the  net  property  or  Income  of  eltber  !■  to  be  deemed  Dot 
leM  Iban  bftif  the  united  property  or  Income  of  botli.  bat  this  doca  not  operate 
tn  rnlure  the  aclniil  net  capital  or  Income  of  the  one  who  Is  seeking  a  pension, 
it  bla  actual  condition  shuts  hfm  out.  or  If  his  preaamptlve  baif  of  the  aslted 
resonrces  brings  him  to  the  limit,  he  csnnat  have  ■  pension.  The  pension 
mnled  to  either  husband  or  wife  must  not  exceed  ancb  a  ■uman  with  the 
total  Incom*  and  tlie  pension  of  the  otber.  If  an;,  will  aiDonnt  to  (!ISO  a -year. 

It  seems  questionable  wbetber  It  Is  wise  to  arrange  tbe  law  bo  that 
bnsband  and  wife  living  apart  under  decree  of '  separatioa  can  draw  full 
paultms  up  to  an  Income  of  f2S0  each,  or  tS20  together,  wblle  If  llvlni 
tD(«tber  and  trying  to  be  friendly  they  are  limited  to  (390.  This  puta  a 
prcmlom  on  living  apart 
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deserted  wife,  husband,  orchildren,  have  been  "sober  dndr^utable"  for  5 
years,  behaved  yourself  fairly  well  for  12  years,  and  done  nothing  out- 
rageous for  25  years,  the  magistrate  will  pass  you  on  the  character 
test,"  and  the  State  will  give  you  3  pension,  if  you  till  the  other  require- 
ments. In  the  Parliamentary  debates  the  provision  that  an  applicant 
must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  have  lived  a  sober  and  reputable 
life  for  5  years,  caused  a  member  to  exclaim,  "A  man  will  have  to  be 
B  saint  to  earn  a  pension  in  New  Zealand."  Another  member  replied, 
"When  a  man  has  reached  6s,  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  be  a  saint." 
It  may  seem  hard  to  some  to  have  to  be  sober  5  long  years,  but  the 
majority  of  the  people  regard  the  conditions  in  favor  of  sobriety  and 
good  conduct  as  entirely  reasonable,  and  it  is  certainly  good  statesman- 
ship to  use  the  hope  of  an  annuity  as  an  additional  motive  to  morality. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  in  its  encouragement  of  virtue  does  not  go 
so  tar  as  to  refuse  a  pension  to  all  who  cannot  show  a  clean  record 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  Commonwealth  i?  forgiving.  The  people 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  man  may  mend.  Onp  may  desert  his  wife, 
or  even  commit  a  serious  offensR,  and  yet  become  in  after  years  a  very 
useful  citizen.  So  the  law  draws  broad  lines  between  chronic  crim- 
inality, or  habitual  wrong  doing,  and  occasional  lipscs  long  outgrown, 
fixes  substantial  periods  of  probation,  and  holds  out  hope  to  those  who 
reform  in  time.  You  may  have  a  pension  altho  you  were  once  a  drank- 
ard,  if  it  was  over  5  years  ago;  or  were  in  jail  for  several  months  for 
libel  or  assault  and  battery,  etc.,  if  it  was  12  years  ago;  or  underwent 
5  years  or  more  of  penal  servitude  for  a  felony,  if  25  years  have  since 
elapsed ;  or  deserted  your  wife  for  a  period  less  than  6  months — too 
much  cannot  be  expected  of  a  man  especially  if  his  wife  is  not  possessed 
of  a   sweet  disposition. 

Need  is  determined  by  lack  of  net  income  amounting  to  $260  a  year, 
and  clear  property  amounting  to  S1600,  as  already  explained  in  text 
and  notes.  Under  the  law  of  Victoria"  the  claimant  must  show  that 
he  has  no  children  or  parents  able  to  support  him,  but  in  New  Zealand 
the  possession  of  well-to-do  Or  wealthy  relatives  is  no  bar  to  th^  Stale 
annuity.  The  Radicals  of  New  Zealand  want  to  have  the  pension  law 
so  broad  that  even  a  person  who  is  wealthy  in  his  own  right  can  draw 
the  pension,  so  as  "to  avoid  all  suggestion  of  pauperism  in  the  recip- 
ient," but  the  Liberal  Government  has  from  the  first  steadily  refusea 
to  favor  any  such  scheme  of  "universal'"  pensions,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  necessary  or  wise,  and  that  the  Colony  cannot  afford  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  rcfiising  to  abandon  the  test  of  need,  it  has  not 
yet  made  the  relief  coextensive  with  deserving  need,  since  many  such 
cases  may  occur  before  the  age  of  65  is  attained.  In  Victoria  a  person 
65  years  old,  or  "of  any  age"  who  is  '"permanently  disabled  or  in 
permanent  ill-health  caused  by  having  been  engaged  in  mining  or  anv 
unhealthy  or  hazardous  occupation,"  may  claim  a  pension  if  the  case 
c<»nes  within  the  other  conditions.  This  is  recognized  by  the  New 
Zealand  press  as  a  distinct  advance  upon  their  own  law,  which  is  likely 
to  be  amended  so  as  to  include  cases  of  disability  below  the  age  of  65. 

"  For  pr»c-lBP  ilplalls,  s»*  note  lo.  "  S*e  ApppDrtlJ. 
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Many  believe  in  abolisbing  the  age  limit  entirely,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
indirectly  involved  in  the  residence  condition,  so  that  the  date  of  disa- 
bility shall  be  the  date  of  the  pension  whether  it  occur  before  or  after 
65,  and  a  person  over  65  may  not  have  a  pension  if  able  to  maintain 
himself,  nor  one  disabled  fail  to  get  a  pension  because  he  is  not  yet 
65 — in  other  words,  they  believe  that  deserving  nrtd  is  the  reason  of 
the  law  and  should  be  its  sole  test. 

Those  who  advocate  the  "universal  plan,"  disagree  with  this  and 
base  the  pension  right  primarily  neither  on  age  nor  need,  but  on  desert, 
claiming  it  for  rich  and  poor  alike  as  a  sort  of  partnership  dividend. 

UBTHODS  OF  POOR  KEUEP. 
There  are  four  general  classes  of  schemes  for  relieving  the  poor. 
PirsI,  charity,  public  and  private,  including  old-people's  homes,  poor- 
houses,  soup-kitchens,  free  distribution  of  food  and  fuel,  and  other  help 
that  comes  as  a  gift,  and  not  as  a  right.  In  common  with  other  coun- 
tries, New  Zealand  has  bad  for  many  years  a  system  of  both  outdoor 
and  indoor  relief  under  the  care  of  her  Charitable  Aid  Boards,  besides 
a  fair  share  of  private  benevolence.  Second,  plans  based  on  reward  of 
thrift  and  encouragement  of  self-denial,  like  the  compulsory- in  sura  nee 
and  State- contribution  scheme  of  Germany."  Third,  the  Cooperators' 
and  Socialists'  ideal  of  a  universal  and  comfortable  provision  as  a  right 
accruing  upon  disability,  a  plan  which,  however  well  it  might  work 
in  a.  true  cooperative  commonwealth,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  adapted 
to  a  society  in  which  masses  of  men  are  wasting  their  energies  in  com- 
petition and  in  useless  or  even  pernicious  industries.  Harvard  profes- 
sors are  pensioned  on  disability  as  part  of  the  established  conditions  "f 
employment,  and  when,  by  the  evolution  of  employers  and  emoloved 
and  the  development  of  cooperation  and  public  ownership,  labor  in 
general  comes  to  bear  a  reasonable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  teacher 
at  Harvard  in  respect  to  earnestness,  utility,  cooperation,  and  devotion, 
a  similar  plan  may  be  used  throughout,  but  not  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  utility  of  what  they  do.  or  the 
service  of  society,  aiming  to  get  as  much  and  give  as  hltle  as  possible. 
Fourth,  plans  for  the  moderate  assistance  of  the  deserving  poor  as  a 
right — a  partial  application  of  the  principle  underlying  the  cooperative 
ideal"  under  the  limitations  of  existing  conditions. 


The  New  Zealand  law  belongs  to  the  latter  class.    It  aims  to  assist 

"The  lUTslIdlty  «nil  old-age  lunurance  lavr  of  German;  was  enacted  Jane 
SS.  ISttO.  and  aabjfct*  Co  cooipuleory  Insurance  atl  personB  working  (or  wages 
or  lalarlea  up  to  StTS  a  :renr.  The  old-age  and  InTBlldlty  InHurance  fund  Is 
formed  by  equal  contributions  from  employers  and  employed,  aud  a.  anbaldy  o( 
tl2  a  year  Is  granted  by  the  Empire  on  each  annuity.  The  great  difficulties 
■re:  {!)  that  many  tall,  often  tbroagli  mlitortune.  to  fulfil  their  obllftatloD  to 
eontrlbate.  and  bo  lose  their  sbare  !□  the  tund — In  4  years  60.000  claims  bad 
to  be  refused,  and  (21  many  even  ot  those  who  keep  up  their  contributions 
can  111  aRerd  to  do  so. 

"If  prsctleatly  all  were  deserving,  and  few  were  no  rich  as  to  make  a 
pension  superfluous  (as  might  ocuur  under  a  cooperative  ayatem  wltb  its 
Dnlversal  ntllltles,  and  equallzatloDS  of  wealth),  the  fourth  class  would  merge 
Into  the  third. 
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the  portion  of  the  deserving  poor  most  likely  to  need  help,  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  done  without  too  great  a  financial  burden  for  the  tax- 
payers to  bear  for  a  new  experiment.  It  is  not  based  on  benevolence,  but 
substitutes  justice  for  charity.  It  recognizes  the  principles  on  which  the 
second  and  third  plans  are  based,  and  seeks  to  apply  them,  as  far  as  tfaey 
are  reasonably  applicable,  to  existing  conditions.  Its  purpose  is  not 
merely  to  provide  a  subsistence  minimum  of  a  shilling  a  day  (or  $90  a 
year),  but  to  help  the  deserving  aged  poor  to  an  income  of  £1  a  week,  or 
$260  a  year. 

The  ideal  of  the  law  is  that  a  person  should  have  at  least  $5  a  week." 
The  State,  however,  does  not  propose  to  furnish  the  whole  of  this 
desirable  minimum.  It  wishes  the  citizen  and  his  people  to  join  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  comfortable  support,  so  it  enters  the  proceedings  as 
a  partner,  contributing  about  one-third  of  the  desired  revenue;  a  con- 
tribution sufficient  to  ensure  the  pensioner  against  pauperism,  but  not 
enough  to  weaken  his  effort  to  provide  additional  income  for  his  old 
age.  It  is  thought  the  institution  tends  to  encourage  thrift  and  virtue. 
Thrift  is  favored  by  hope  and  a  good  start  Put  an  egg  in  a  nest  and 
the  hen  will  lay  more  and  raise  a  brood.  So  the  worker  with  a  Govern- 
ment nest-e^  sure,  will  strive  to  add  to  his  old-age  resources,  when, 
many  times,  without  this  encouragement,  the  workman  with  a  large 
family  to  raise  00  a  slender  income,  would  be  deterred  by  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation  from  making  any  effort  to  provide  for  his  later 
years. 

Sometimes  the  law  as  it  stands  now  has  a  tendency  to  work  the  Other 
way  in  respect  to  employment  after  sixty-five.  In  one  examination  the 
judfce  said  to  an  applicant: 

"You  are  not  entitled  to  a  pension.  Your  income  last  year  was  over 
a  pound  a  week." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "it  shall  not  happen  again."* 

That  is  a  possible  effect,  now  and  then,  so  long  as  the  law  dates  the 
annuity  from  a  specified  age,  instead  of  making  its  commencement 
depend  on  incapacity. 

Relatives  able  to  help  support  the  old  folks  are  not  relieved  of  the 
duty  by  the  pension  law — the  courts  allow  a  partial  abatement — but 
compel  the  relatives  to  contribute  a  reasonable  amount  in  addition  to  the 
pension. 


"  A  man  who  hu  no  iDcome  and  do  property  geU  |90  a  jear.  If  bla 
clear  properly  Is  not  more  tban  the  amount  of  ttie  eiemptlon  (|2E0),  and 
bl>  iDcome  aside  from  property  does  not  amount  to  flTS.  be  Bttl!  gels  tli«  fnll 
peDBton  of  SeO.  making  bis  possible  Income  1260  plus  nhat  he  gets  out  of  bla 
property.  If  hit  property  Is  above  (250,  or  hts  net  income  (170  or  more,  but 
below  the  upper  limit  of  tbe  law  (t2e0),  £1  (£5)  la  deducted  from  the  pension 
for  each  £1  of  net  Income  above  (ITO  and  for  each  £15  (ITS)  of  clear  prop- 
erty aboie  IZSO.  leavlns  him  atlll  a  sufflclent  pension  to  bring  bla  total  Income 
Dp  to  1260  a  year,  or  |6  a  week.  For  example,  If  his  property  were  t2S0, 
and  hi*  net  Income  1200,  the  penalon  would  be  ISO.  It  his  clear  property 
were  tCSO.  or  SOSO,  or  {600,  and  his  Income  {aside  from  rent  or  other  recelpta 
from  bis  property)  were  (SOO,  tbe  pensloo  would  be  MO.  witb  the  ezpectatloii 
that  tbe  rent  or  Interest  OD  tbe  property  would  bring  the  total  reTenne  up  to 
^230  at  tbe  least 

■This  and  a  tew  other  maea  are  taken  from  Lloyd's  ">'eii 
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"If  your  sons  think  they  are  going  to  get  out  of  supporting  jrou 
because  you  have  an  old-age  pension,  they  will  find  themselves  in  the 
wrong  box.  They  have  got  to  reckon  with  me,"  said  the  judge  in  one 
of  these  cases.  An  old  man  with  a  7s  pension  per  week  continued  to 
receive  by  order  of  court,  5s  a  week  from  his  five  sons  who  had  together 
been  voluntarily  contributing  83  6d  to  their  father's  support.  In  other 
cases  children  have  been  required  to  pay  half  what  they  had  been  giving. 

As  many  of  these  contributions,  voluntary  and  otherwise,  come  from 
workers  not  well  able  to  pay  them,  the  relief  afforded  in  this  direction 
by  the  State  annuities  is  an  excellent  thing.  But  now  and  then  a  case 
occurs  in  which  a  pension  has  to  be  granted  under  the  law  to  an  aged 
man  or  woman  whose  children  are  rich  and  amply  able  to  give  the 
parent  every  comfort.  In  one  instance,  a  mother  had  years  before  con- 
veyed the  whole  of  her  property  to  her  sons,  who  were  now  well-to-do, 
and  Borne  of  them  wealthy,  yet  they  were  quite  reconciled  to  her  support 
by  the  State.  One  of  them  said :  "We  can  all  find  our  mother  in  money 
— we  are,  all  willing  to  do  so;  but  we  are  glad  now  to  find  that  she  is 
independent,  and  can  go  to  the  Government  regularly  and  draw  her 
pension."  To  cover  such  cases,  it  might  be  well  to  provide  that  where 
near  relatives  are  easily  able  to  afford  support,  no  pension  should  be  paid 
frran  the  State  Treasury,  but  the  feo,  or  even  the  whole  $260,  should 
be  paid  by  such  relatives  in  proportion  to  ability  and  nearness  of  rela- 
tionship or  strength  of  obligation.  The  payments  might  be  made  to  the 
post-office  to  be  handed  over  by  it  to  the  pensioners,  who  would  thus 
be  rendered  as  independent  as  if  the  pension  were  paid  by  the  State. 
If  the  duty  of  relatives  is  not  to  be  deemed  the  primary  obligation,  or 
if  ov  any  ground  the  obligation  of  the  State  is  to  be  made  coordinate 
with  that  of  the  relatives,  instead  of  being  displaced  by  it,  then  the 
Government  might  be  authorized  to  pay  the  same  pension  as  if  there 
were  no  well-to-do  relatives,  requiring  such  relatives  to  pay  an  equal 
amount,  or  a  sum  that  would  be  reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances, 
so  as  to  provide  a  more  ample  settled  income  than  the  State  annuity 
alone.  The  action  of  the  courts  when  called  upon  is  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion, but  Parliament  has  not  yet  established  any  rule  to  control  this 
class  of  cases. 


THE  OLD-ACE  PE-VSION  LAW  IN  OPERATION. 

The  act  went  into  effect  November  i,  1898.  It  provided  for 
public  hearings  of  applicants  before  police  magistrates,  who 
were  to  examine  and  determine  claims.  The  pension  districts 
were  proclaimed  in  December,  and  notices  issued  throughout 
the  Islands,  informing  the  people  how  to  make  application. 
Hearings  were  held  in  January,  and  the  first  batch  of  pensions 
was  paid  in  March,  1899.  In  five  months  7,487  pensions  were 
granted,  representing  an  annual  payment  of  $640,000.  April, 
T901,  there  were  12,405  pensioners,  10,356  of  them  receiving 
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the  full  $90.  The  total  was  $1,060,000,  averaging  a  httle  over 
$80  per  person.  The  census  of  1901  showed  31,353  whites 
over  65  years  old.  A  little  more  than  one-third  o£  these  were 
pensioners.  April  i,  1902,  after  3  full  financial  years  of  opera- 
tion, 12,776  pensions  were  in  force,  1,055  "^  them  belonging 
to  Maoris,  and  the  cost  for  the  year  was  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars.'*  Some  15,000  pensions  have  been  granted,  but  deaths 
and  cancellations  have  cut  down  the  number,  and  now  nearly 
balance  in  effect  the  yearly  grants  on  new  applications,  so  that 
the  list  is  increasing  very  slowly  as  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table : 


UmM", 

PcDBiona 
ttadted 

D«th  of 
ptuBioDCrl 

1899 
igc» 
I9-JI 
1901 

7.4R7 
4,699 

1,694 

38 
935 

Peiuloni 
canceled 
or  lipKd 


7.443 
U.MS 
12,405 

H.776 


About  15  in  each  1,000  persons  are  pensioners,  or  i  in  6y. 
The  present  population  of  New  Zealand  (November,  1902)  is 
about  845,000.  A  shade  over  4  per  cent  are  65  years  old. 
Less  than  40  per  cent  of  these  come  within  the  law.  The  rest 
are  not  poor  or  fail  in  respect  to  residence  or  some  other  con- 
dition. The  cost  of  administering  the  law  is  about  $13,000  a 
year,  or  $1  per  pensioner,  including  $2,500  in  contributions  to 
the  post-office  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  that  department. 

Everywhere  in  the  post-offices  of  the  Colony  of  Kindly 
Justice  hangs  the  notice 


'OLD  H6E  PENSIOHS," 


with  directions  how  to  obtain  them.  The  post-offices  furnish 
application  blanks,  etc.,  and  pay  the  pensioners  their  instal- 
ments. 

At  the  hearings,  the  magistrates  ask  questions  about  the 
property,  income,  and  character  of  the  applicant,  his  term  of 

■•Tbe  sum  paid  out  waa  ESOIAOS,  or  about  tl.OST.OOO.  Aboot  »1B,000 
wortb  ol  InstalmeutB  were  lorlelted  during  tbe  j^ear.  Tbe  rol]  noir  dllli  tat 
11,086,000  a  year  to  the  12,TTd  penalonen. 
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residence,  etc.,  and  he  must  bring  evidence  to  satisfy  the  judge 
that  he  is  past  65,  of  good  moral  character,  and  has  been  lead- 
ing a  sober  and  reputable  life  for  the  preceding  5  years.  The 
judges  will  not  accept  testimony  as  to  character  from  relatives. 
Neighbors,  former  employers,  clergymen,  etc.,  are  brought  in 
as  witnesses  of  character.  The  evidence  of  any  friend  or 
neighbor  of  good  repute  is  usually  accepted  as  sufficient.  The 
pensions  are  awarded  only  for  a  year.  The  application  must 
be  annually  renewed.  The  annuities  are  paid  in  monthly 
instalments. 

A  few  examples  will  show  the  workings  of  the  law. 

Gentleman,  80  years  old,  "never  been  in  prison,"  nor  deserted  or 
neglected  wife  or  family,  "teetotal  abstainer  all  his  life,"  janitor  of  a 
school  fifteen  years,  lives  with  his  son,  no  property  or  income;  granted 
$90  annuity  from  the  Treasury. 

Brisk  little  man,  66,  earns  $150  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk,  and  has  a 
little  house  worth  about  $3Co  with  a  debt  of  $100  on  it ;  used  to  drink, 
but  was  cured  of  the  alcohol  habil  twenty  years  ago,  had  trouble  with 
his  wife,  but  didn't  desert  her  or  refuse  to  provide  for  her — she  left 
him  and  went  off  with  another  man — granted  $90,  making  a  total  in- 
come of  $240.  The  full  pension  is  given  where  the  property  above 
charges  and  encumbrances  does  not  exceed  $250,  and  the  income,  other 
than  that  derived  from  property,  is  less  than  $175. 

An  old  lady  of  67  owned  a  little  house  worth  about  $500y  in  which 
she  lived  with  an  orphan  grandchild.  She  kept  one  lodger  at  $1.50 
a  week,  and  took  in  what  sewing  she  could  get,  making  about  $180  a 
year  altogether.  Her  son  and  daughter  each  sent  her  $6  a  month. 
Pension  of  $75  a  year  granted  her,  and  her  children  ordered  to  con- 
tinue half  their  contributions,  affording  her  a  total  income  of  $287  if 
she  continued  to  do  as  well  with  her  sewing  and  lodgings  as  in  the 
past.  She  docs  not  get  the  full  pension  of  $90  because  her  property 
runs  over  the  exemption  of  $250  by  three  full  increments  of  $75  each, 
which  takes  off  three  pounds,  or  $15,  from  her  pension.  Nothing  is 
subtracted  from  the  pension  on  account  of  her  income  from  sewing, 
etc.,  for  about  $i  a  week  of  the  $1.50  paid  by  the  lodger  is  attributable 
to  properly — rent  for  the  room  and  furniture — so  that  her  income  aside 
from  property  returns  does  not  exceed  the  $170  allowed  for  such  income 
before  anything  is  subtracted  from  the  pension  on  account  of  income. 

An  applicant  with  $500  in  the  Savings  Bank  got  a  pension  of  $75  a 
year.  His  clear  property  exceeded  the  $250  exemption  by  three  in- 
crements of  $75,  so  that  three  five-dollar  deductions  were  made  from 
the  full  ¥90  pension. 

Another  case  was  po.itponed  because  the  claimant  did  not  bring 
his  savings-bank  book,  nor  his  income  tax  return. 

A  woman  whose  husband  was  earning  $320  a  year  applied  for  a 
pension.  Under  the  law,  half  the  husband's  income  is  attributed  to 
the  wife  (tho  it  does  not  guarantee  that  she  shall  get  half  of  it).    Her 
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income  was,  therefore,  considered  to  be  $160,  which  would  still  permit 
her  to  get  the  maximum  pension  were  it  not  for  the  further  provision 
that  the  pension  granted  husband  or  wife  must  not  be  so  large  as  to 
lift  their  total  net  income  above  $390.    This  cut  her  pension  down  to  $^. 

Old  people  in  benevolent  homes  maintained  by  the  Colony  are  not 
debarred  from  receiving  pensions,  and  may  remain  in  the  homes  if 
they  choose,  but  in  that  case  the  pensions  are  paid  to  the  authorities,  to 
be  set  against  their  maintenance. 

An  applicant  admitted  on  examination  that  he  had  drawn  all  but 
$350  of  his  funds  out  of  the  savings-bank,  and  given  it  away,  because 
he  thought  he  had  too  much  money.  He  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  deprived  himself  of  property  in  order  to  qualify.  He  should 
have  spent  his  money,  as  he  needed  it,  till  his  remaining  funds  came 
within  the  limit.  Unless  he  had  other  property,  he  was  far  below  the 
limit  anyway.  He  seems  Jo  have  mistaken  the  exemption  $250  for  the 
pension  vanishing  point,  $1600;  or  perhaps  he  was  anxious  to  get  the 
maximum  pension  at  once. 

A  widow  stated  her  age  as  67,  bul  the  Court  ascertained  that  accord- 
ing to  her   second -marriage   certificate   she   was   only  64.     The  Court 
informed  her  that  "she  could  not  be  64  to  be  married,  and  67  to  be 
pensioned  at  one  and   the   same  time."     She  was  too  youthful   for  a   " 
pension  and  must  wait. 

In  another  case  the  judge  detected  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  figures 
of  a  birth-certificate.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  the  district  officer  for  the 
true  figures,  and  the  lady  lost  her  annuity. 

Among  the  wonderful  things  New  Zealand  has  accomplished,  perhaps 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  vision  of  women  manifesting  pleasure 
at  the  recognition  of  their  age,  and  even  committing  frauds  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  themselves  older  than  they  are. 

Here  and  there  a  fraud  on  the  law  succeeds.  There  are 
no  pension  lawyers,  so  that  fraud  is  not  reduced  to  a  science. 
But  imposture  exists,  nevertheless,  and  its  complete  elimination 
constitutes  the  principal  problem  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  administration  of  tax-laws. 
Some  investigators  do  not  agree  on  this  point,  however.  Mr. 
Lloyd  states  it  as  the  best  opinion  he  could  get  that  "the  per- 
centage of  fraud  that  escapes  the  court  is  infinitesimal,"  and 
that  practically  all  the  successful  applicants  are  deserving. 

"Only  once,"  he  writes,  "did  I  see  among  the  would-be  pensioners 
any  one  really  looking  disreputable.  lie  was  a  vagrant  of  the  most 
undeniably  chronic  type.  He  admitted  cheerfully  that  he  had  been  in 
prison,  bul,  he  urged,  'never  for  any  criminal  offense.'  He  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  Home  on  account  of  drunkenness. 

"  'What  else  can  a  man  do.'  he  demanded,  'if  he  is  turned  out,  but 
turn  vagrant?' 

"'I  shall  have  lo  search  the  criminal  record,'  the  judge  said.  The 
man  stood  aside  while  the  court  officials  went  to  look  him  up.     Thej 
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scxm  returned  with  a  formidable  list  of  convictions.  Some  of  them 
were  for  particularly  unsavory  offenses.  The  application  was  sum- 
marily rejected.  The  man  stepped  down  with  a  cheerful  face,  apparently 
as  clearly  satisfied  as  the  judge  that  he  had  been  properly  rejected. 
'That,'  be  said,  referring  to  his  record  of  convictions,  'wa.i  an  impedi- 
ment, I  knew ;  but  as  I  was  an  old  colonist  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
make  the  application.' " 

From  what  New  Zealanders  have  told  me,  and  from  facts 
brought  to  light  since  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote,  I  believe  his  state- 
ment in  reference  to  fraud  is  too  strong;  but  later  and  fuller 
investigations  confirm  his  conclusion  as  to  the  worthiness  of 


FRANZ  JOSEF  GLACIER,  NEW  ZEALAND  ALPS. 

'  cold  and  comforlliii  than  fiibU  old  tf 


the  great  body  of  pensioners.  Reeves  says  that  the  good 
character,  quiet  simplicity  and  real  need  of  the  applicants,  as 
disclosed  at  the  public  hearings,  has  affected  public  feeling 
throughout  the  Colony  by  bringing  home  to  the  understanding 
and  conscience  of  the  people  everywhere  the  afflictions  of 
poverty-stricken  old  age,  and  done  more  to  ensure  the  per- 
manency of  the  old-age  pensions  than  many  years  of  argument. 
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His  description  of  the  groups  of  claimants  will  be  rec<^ized 
as  just  and  tnie  by  all  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

"Almost  all  locJted  decent  folk  I  hardly  any  but  were  clean,  fairly 
intelligent,  and  neatly  clad.  A  significant  feature  was  the  tiny  amount 
disclosed  of  dire  and  uUer  poverty  relatively  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  Colony.  Poor  people  there  were;  but  there  was  little  trace  of 
the  sordid,  dismal  social  wreckage  of  the  Old  World— the  rubbish  and 
'tailings'  of  urban  society.  Dirt,  rags  and  the  worst  forms  of  grime 
and  degradation  were  very  little  in  evidence.  The  aged  poor  of  the 
Colony  were  found  to  be,  as  a  class,  emphatically  decent  rather  than 
repeltam.  Of  61;^  fresh  claims  for  pensions  made  during  the  second 
year,  only  13  were  rejected  on  grounds  comiected  with  personal  char- 
acter. This  may  fairly  be  reckoned  good  evidence  of  the  sound  quality 
of  the  old  age  pensioners  as  a  body.  The  assembling  of  these  bands 
of  aged  and  unlucky  people  in  the  magistrates'  courts  to  ask  for  the 
very  moderate  help  granted  them  in  the  evening  of  life,  has  furnished  a 
series  of  object  lessons  far  more  eloquent  than  any  number  of  speeches 
and  articles.  There,  in  concrete  form,  has  been  exhibited  the  tragic 
union  of  old  age  and  misfortune,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  which 
can  appeal  to  a  nation's  conscience.''" 

Nevertheless,  sound  and  honest  as  the  mass  of  the  pension- 
ers are,  attempts  at  fraud  and  imposture  have  been  made  by 
unscrupulous  applicants,  and  some  of  them  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. In  October,  1901,  a  pensioner  in  the  Auckland  dis- 
trict was  prosecuted  for  obtaining  a  pension  by  divesting  him- 
self of  property  for  that  purpose,  and  was  fined  and  his  pension 
cancelled.  To  ascertain  how  much  trickery  was  going  on 
Parliament  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry.  The  investiga- 
tion did  not  go  very  far,  but  the  evidence  taken  went  to  con- 
firm the  impression  that  imposture,  tho  not  rife,  was  sufficient 
to  call  for  action.  Premier  Seddon  anticipated  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee  by  bringing  down  an  amending  bill  to  guard 
more  carefully  against  abuses.  In  moving  the  second  reading 
he  frankly  admitted  the  existence  of  a  limited  amount  of  fraud  : 

"I  had  a  letter  a  couple  of  days  ago  from  Chrislcliurch.  The  wife  01 
a  pensioner  died  after  the  act  was  passed ;  putting  the  two  properties 
together,  she  had  ifyoo  ($3000)  in  bank.  There  is  another  case  on  the 
West  Coast  where  a  pensioner  died  who  had  £500  ($2500)  in  the  bank. 

"I  place  these  facts  before  the  House,  They  are  entitled  to  know 
that  a  state  of  things  exists  that  ought  to  be  seen  to.  I  must  confess 
that  the  magistrates  do  not  think  this  evasion  is  widespread ;  but  the 

>■  State  BipetimentB  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  vol.  II,  pp.  2S9-S04. 
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opiniofl  held  by  the  general  public,  and  by  members  of  Parliament, 
dt6Fers  very  much  from  that  of  the  magistrates.  When  you  have  a 
wholesale  undervaluing  of  property,  it  shakes  confidence." 

The  Premier  put  the  case  in  debate  rather  strongly,  which 
is  not  unusual  with  a  vigorous  speaker  seeking  to  impress  the 
House  with  the  necessity  of  passing  his  bill.  Speaking  of 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  native  interpreters,  he  said: 

"Interpreters  have  charged  as  high  as  i^  for  a  single  application,  and 
they  have  charged  nothing  under  a  guinea.  In  order  to  make  these 
guineas  they  have  gone  round  districts  looking  for  old  Maoris  and  get- 
ting them  to  make  applications. 

"It  is  simply  to  remedy  these  ■defects  of  the  present  law  that  the 
bill  is  brought  forward.  It  is  necessary  to  stop  abuses,  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  exist.  One  case  was  given  me  by  a  member  the  other  day.  which 
was  known  to  himself,  where  an  old  couple  divested  themselves  of  a 
farm,  gave  it  to  a  married  daughter,  and  after  this  was  fixed  up  they 
applied  for  a  pension ;  and  they  now  live  with  the  daughter  on  the  land 
that  was  their  own,  and  drive  in  a  pony  chaise  once  a  month  to  draw 
the  money.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  an  isolated  case,  but  when  you  have 
cases  of  that  kind  the  sooner  we  lock  the  door,  and  prevent  that  occur- 
ring in  other  cases,  the  belter  for  all  concerned."* 

The  amending  act  provided  that,  whenever  application  for 

a  pension  or  its  renewal  is  made  to  a  magistrate,  the  clerk  of 

his  court  must  notify  the  deputy  registrar  of  pensions,  and  the 

deputy  or  his  agent  may  attend  the  hearing  and  examine  the 

applicant.     He  may  also  examine  any  bank  officer  or  other 

person  able  to  throw  light  on  the  applicant's  means,  and  his 

questions  must  be  answered.    Transfers  of  property  are  to  be 

carefully  inquired  into.    If,  after  the  death  of  a  pensioner,  or 

the  pensioner's  wife  or  husband,  it  is  found  that  there  was 

more  property  than  the  law  allows  in  respect  to  the  pension 

granted,  the  State  recovers  double  the  excess  of  pension  paid. 

One  having  more  than  $1,600  of  property  at  65,  may  find  it 

reduced  by  loss  or  legitimate  expenditure,  so  that  at  66  or 

later  he  may  be  entitled  to  a  pension.    But  if  at  any  time  he 

gives  away  his  property,  or  puts  it  out  of  his  hands  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  a  pension,  his  claim  will  not  be  honored. 

The  law  strikes  at  pension  agents  and  procuration,  by  making 

it  an  offense  to  receive  money  for  procuring  any  pension ;  and 

a  special  penalty  is  provided  for  licensed  Maori  interpreters 

guilty  of  procuration. 

*  It  the  uMvenal  peiulon  icheme  w«re  adopted,  such  questlona  of  (raud 
would  ba  avoided,  lor  a  penoa  of  tbe  required  age,  etc,  would  t>e  entitled 
to  a  pMulon  no  matter  bow  mucb  property  be  bad. 
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The  present  safeguards  against  imposture  and  abuse,  under 
the  original  act  and  its  amendments,  appear  to  be  fairly  good, 
the  still  stronger  measures  are  suggested  in  Parliament.** 

Forfeiture  and  cancellation  of  a  pension  may  occur  not  only 
for  fraud  in  obtaining  it,  but  for  misconduct  afterward.'*  The 
law  is  based  upon  and  encourages  good  living  both  before  and 
after.  The  people  know  that  unless  they  live  good  lives  they 
cannot  get  the  pension  if  they  should  need  it;  and  after  they 
get  it  they  know  they  cannot  keep  it  except  on  the  same  condi- 
tion. If  a  pensioner  is  found  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard,  or  is 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  12  months  or  more  for  any 
"dishonoring"  offense,  "the  pension  shall  be  cancelled,"  and 
drunkenness,  or  any  offense  "dishonoring  him  in  public  esti- 
mation" and  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  month  or  more, 
may  forfeit  the  annuity.  It  lies  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
to  cancel  one  or  more  instalments.  And  if  the  ju(%e  finds 
that  the  pensioner  "misspends,  wastes,  or  lessens  his  estate, 
or  greatly  injures  his  health,  or  endangers  or  interrupts  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  his  family,  the  court  may  order  the 
instalments  paid  to  a  clergyman  or  justice  of  the  peace  or 
other  reputable  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  pensioner,  or  may 
cancel  the  pension."  You  must  behave  yourself  if  you  want 
to  get  and  keep  a  pension  in  New  Zealand.  You  must  not 
even  disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  of  your  family,  else  you 
may  have  to  say  good-bye  to  your  pocket  hook.  It  is  said  that 
the  women  had  something  to  do  with  that  provision.  If  so, 
we  congratulate  them.  It  is  an  admirable  thought.  Expand 
the  idea  a  little  by  means  of  a  general  provision  that  any  man, 
not  a  pensioner  merely,  but  any  man,  may  be  deprived  of  con- 
trol of  his  cash  account  on  proof  that  he  "interrupts  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  family,"  and  the  docility  of  married  men 
will  be  assured. 

It  appears  then  that  a  pensioner  is  not  only  liable  at  any 
time  to  forfeit  his  certificate  if  convicted  of  a  serious  oflFense 
or  shown  to  be  living  a  drunken,  riotous,  or  spendthrift  life, 
but  that  even  a  single  intoxication  or  other  minor  misdeed  may 
cancel  the  right. 

»  See  Qote  S3,  debate  on  Ibe  tmendlDg  met  of  iQ02. 

"Uoreover,  sn  Ingtalment  IB  forfeited  If  not  ilrawn  with  reasonable 
promptnesE.  The  pensioner  cannot  make  tbe  Penalon  Department  serve  aa  a 
baok.    Tbe  Pottal  Savlnga  Banki  are  read;  to  render  tbat  aerrlce. 

No  p«iulooer  ean  aaalgn  bla  pension,  or  grant  a  legal  cliarge  upon  IL 
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The  Registrar  says  in  his  official  reports  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  has  been  remarkably  smooth,  and  that  very 
few  pensioners  have  misapplied  their  money.  There  have  been 
a  few,  but  not  very  many,  cases  of  drunkenness  among  them. 
June  15,  1900,  the  Registrar  wrote,  "After  a  year's  additional 
experience,  I  may  add  that  the  usefulness  of  the  measure  is 
now  generally  recognized,  and  that  the  anticipated  difficulties 
raised  by  adverse  critics  are  not  apparent  in  its  practical 
working." 

The  law  is  not  perfect,  but  its  defects  are  not  of  the  essence,  and 
will  be  amended  away  as  experience  shows  what  improvements  are 
needed.  It  is  likely  that  after  a  moderate  residence,  a  part  pension  at 
least  may  be  given  disabled  workers  at  the  dale  of  incapacity,  instead 
of  at  a  fixed  age  limit;  the  amount  may  be  made  flexible  instead  of 
rigid,  adapted  to  secure  a  comfortable  support  under  all  the  circum- 
stances as  in  Denmark,  and  the  full  pension  may  be  raised  to  $130  as 
in  New  South  Wales,"  or  even  higher.  As  it  is  now  a  feeble  old  man 
with  an  invalid  wife  or  a  young  child,  and  no  income,  gets  fgo  instead 
of  the  $250  or  $300  that  are  needed,  while  another  old  man  who  has  a 
comfortable  home  with  a  well-to-do  son  and  really  needs  nothing,  gets 
the  same  $90  annuity. 

The  property  limit  may  be  lifted  to  encourage  thrift,  and  income 
from  all  sources  kept  together  in  estimating  the  right  to  a  pension.  It 
does  not  seem  best  that  the  possession  of  a  small  property  that  affords 
httle  or  no  income  should  bar  the  annuity."    The  fact  that  $325  of 


"  Bee  Appendix. 

'  blDCC  the  teil  was  written  an  naendlng  act  haa  been  tntroduced  to 
enable  an  iBa)  pcraon  haTlug  a  imHll  propert;  (not  OTer  $1500  lo  value) 
■nd  otherwise  entitled  to  a  p«nelon.  to  deed  tbe  property  to  the  Public 
Trnatee;  have  Iti  value  lubtracted  from  the  amount  of  hie  property  for  the 
purpoae  of  computing  hie  penelon  right;  live  ou  the  premleea  rent  free  and 
draw  the  full  penelon  If  other  conditions  for  It  are  fulfilled :  and  If  at  any 
time  be  thht  wlih  to  take  the  propert;  back,  the  QOTernment  will  deduct  the 
•moont:  it  hai  paid  him  Id  peneloDS  above  ivbat  It  would  have  paid  It  he  had 
beld  Cbe  propertr  together,  with  4  per  cent  Interest  on  the  lald  amount,  and 
reconvej  the  property,  afttr  which  It  miut  be  Included  In  bla  propertr  valaes 
and  his  pension  adjoeted  accordingly. 

If  the  owner  aies  leaving  ■  wife  or  buaband  entitled  to  a  pension,  the 
arrangement  mtj  be  continued  during  the  life  of  such  survivor.  On  the 
death  of  such  survivor,  or  of  the  owner  In  the  absence  of  snch  survivor,  or 
Where  from  an;  cause  the  pensioner  la  do  longer  entitled  to  a  penglon,  the 
Public  Trustee  Is  to  sell  Che  property,  deduct  the  amount  dne  the  Government 
for  excess  psjments  as  above,  and  pay  tht  balance  Co  those  entitled  to  the 

The  blllalBO  provides  additional  safeguards  against  fraud— revision  and 
cancellation,  recovery  of  eicpss,  pcnalcles.  eCc.  In  the  debate  In  the  House  a 
leading  member  said:  "There  Is  Dotblng  like  adequate  provision  for  Inveatl- 
gating  Into  each  ease.  What  jou  want  Is  a  real  Inquiry  out  of  court,  where  it 
can  be  done  wllhout  offense,  and  thoroly  done.  You  want  an  officer  In  each 
district  absolutely  srt  apart  tor  Che  purpose  of  sifting  these  claims  before  they 
come  before  the  magistrate.  If  the  Department  were  represented  In  the  court* 
by  an  officer  who  woald  do  for  the  pensioners  what  the  Commissioner  of 
Taxes  has  to  do  (or  the  taxpayers — really  test  each  clalm^then,  without 
any  publicity  or  harassing  of  any  kind,  we  should  have  a  r«al  and  searching 
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property  deducts  $5  a  year,  and  $400  deducts  $10,  etc.,  may  be  a 
temptation  to  poor  people  Hearing  the  pension  age  to  transfer  their 
property,  or  even  to  waste  it.  Mr.  Reeves  suggests  that  intending 
applicants  may  outflank  this  part  of  the  Act  by  buying  a  small  annuity. 
Beyond  the  exemption  of  $250  every  $75  in  possession  takes  off  $5 
of  the  pension,  but  that  same  $75  would  buy  an  annuity  of  something 
like  $8,  so  that  a  person  65  years  old  with  a  home  worth  $320,  and 
$1600  or  so  besides,  can  keep  his  home,  buy  an  annuity  of  $174,  and 
still  get  the  full  $90  pension;  whereas  if  he  kept  the  $1600  he  would 
get  no  pension  at  all.  Unless  he  can  make  his  property  pay  him  over 
$264  or  16  per  cent  a  year  with  certainty,  he  had  better  take  the  annuity 
and  the  pension.  It  is  well  to  limit  the  amount  of  property  that  can  be 
held  non-prod uctively  by  a  pensioner,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  encourage 
investment  in  endowment  policies,  but  it  is  also  wise  to  stimulate  thrift, 
and  with  that  object  the  exemption,  at  least  in  respect  to  productive 
property,  might  be   raised. 

The  law  may  be  amended  to  exclude  not  only  drunkards  as  at 
present,  but  the  makers  of  drunkards,  liquor  sellers,  keepers  of  gambling 
dens  and  disorderly  houses,  also  speculators  and  others  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  pernicious  activities  instead  of  useful  industry,  or  one-tenth 
of  the  pension,  or  a  fifth,  or  some  other  emphatic  fraction,  might  be 
deducted  for  each  year  in  which  the  applicant  had  been  engaged  in 
any  such  improper  business  or  occupation. 

Finally  the  provisions  concerning  married  people  should  be  remodeled 
so  as  to  remove  the  penally  on  domestic  union ;  relatives  in  easy  circum- 
stances should  be  required  to  pay  the  old-age  pension  in  place  of  the 
Government,  or  else  pay  an  equal  amount  in  addition  to  the  State 
annuity;  and  provision  should  be  made  for  reciprocity  as  in  the  later 
acts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  so  that  as  the  old-age  pension 
system  develops  in  other  nations,  the  time  may  come  when  a  man  may 
go  from  country  to  country  all  over  the  civilized  world  and  stay  in  each 
as  long  as  he  chooses  without  risk  of  losing  his  pension  when  the  time 
of  need  arrives. 

MOST  POPULAR,  YET  MOST  BITTERLY  CONTESTED, 

The  old-age  pension  is  an  institution  of  the  highest  value. 
It  marks  an  epoch  in  civilization,  as  a  most  important  step  in 
the  equalization  of  benefit,  and  the  embodiment  of  justice  and 
brotherhood  in  laws  and  institutions.  It  carries  into  the  second 
childhood  something  of  the  same  spirit  that  makes  the  first 
childhood  smooth  and  beautiful.  It  sweetens  the  life  o£  the 
working  classes  with  the  certainty  of  support  in  old  age,  in 

InvestlKatlDQ."  Tbe  till)  doM  not  as  yet  (Oept..  lOOS)  contain  ■  provlaloD  tor 
■ach  an  oDlcer.  It  has  psBsed  the  House  and  gone  to  the  Senate  and  Beenu 
likely  to  become  Law  this  seaHloD. 

P.  R— It  Ib  Id  the  Statute-Book  of  1902,  being  enacted  subBtantlally  M 
reported  In  the  House  and  above  ueBcrlbed. 
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freedom  and  independence,  and  on  a  basis  of  right,  instead  of 
charity.  It  is  a  new  cooperation  for  the  common  good,  a  new 
safety,  an  improvement  and  even  a  prolongation  of  life,  for 
the  effect  of  even  a  moderate  pension  regularly  paid  in  length- 
ening life,  is  well  known. 

It  has  captured  the  heart  of  New  Zealand.  It  appeals  to 
the  kindliness  of  the  people  and  their  sense  of  justice,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  of  all  the  splendid  measures 
carried  by  the  Liberal  movement. 

Yet  it  was  the  most  bitterly  contested  of  all,  not  excepting 
even  the  graded-tax,  Government  loans,  land-resumption,  or 
the  arbitration  bill.  They  were  all  hotly  fought,  but  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  white  heat  when  it  came  to  old-age  pensions. 
-  The  graded-tax  and  land-resumption  affected  chiefly  the  big 
land  owners ;  Government  loans  hit  the  money  power ;  arbitra- 
tion was  distrusted  by  a  considerable  body  of  employers ;  but 
all  these  people  and  many  others  were  involved  in  the  taxation 
that  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the  pension  disbursements. 

Over  900  speeches  were  made  against  the  bill  in  the  first 
session,  and  over  1,400  in  the  last.  Single  members  of  the 
Opposition  exploded  more  than  ninety  times  against  the  meas- 
ure, saying  anything  they  could  think  of  to  consume  time  and 
wear  out  the  Liberal  majority.  The  members  manifested  a 
little  of  the  volcanic  energy  of  the  geyser  regions,  and  speeches 
grew  in  the  Parliament  as  fast  as  rabbits  and  sweetbriar  in 
the  country.  To  win  the  day  the  grand  Premier  and  his  sup- 
porters, refusing  to  adjourn,  "sustained  the  strain  of  a  con- 
tinuous session  from  Wednesday  till  Saturday  night,  when  the 
Opposition  finally  gave  way,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
handsome  majority." 

The  Liberals  stood  by  it  for  the  democracy  and  equalization 
and  sympathy  in  it.  The  working  people  desired  it  for  its 
freedom  from  the  taint  of  the  dole.  Only  the  rich  men  opposed 
it  whose  land  and  income  taxes  were  likely  to  be  intensified 
to  provide  the  funds  for  pensions.  "Those  best  able  to  bear 
it,"  the  Ministry  said  "will  have  to  contribute  in  proportion 
to  their  income  and  position  to  this  otd-age  pension  fund." 
They  thought  the  graduated  land-tax  and  the  customs  duties 
on  luxuries  might  be  "earmarked"  for  the  pension  fund. 
Even  without  these  candid  statements  the  monopolists  saw 
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clearly  enough  that  their  wealth  would  be  called  on  for  annui- 
ties to  be  given  the  working  people  who  had  helped  to  create 
that  wealth,  and  they  fought  the  measure  with  all  their 
strength. 

They  said  it  would  burden  the  Colony  needlessly  and  increasingly, 
sap  the  springs  of  thrift  and  self-reliance,  tax  the  thrifty  for  the  benefit 
of  the  improvident,  and  subject  poverty  to  degrading  conditions.  Work- 
ers should  save  for  their  own  old  age.  The  Government  might  con- 
tribute a  little,  but  not  relieve  the  workers  of  the  necessity  of  saving 
for  themselves. 

Wm.  Rolleston,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Conservatives,  said  that 
the  bill  failed  to  separate  the  deserving  from  the  undeserving,  the 
industrious  from  the  thriftless,  and  proposed  an  amendment  "estab- 
hshing  pensions  on  a  contributory  basis  and  making  provision  for  the 
supplementing  by  the  State  of  annuities  and  allowances  earned  either 
in  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department,  or  in  any  approved  ■ 
friendly  society,  trade-union,  or  other  organization."  This  was  the  main 
plea  of  the  defense.  Their  leaders  did  not  take  ihe  ground  that  no 
pensions  should  be  given,  but  they  stood  out  for  a  contributory  scheme 
that  would  reduce  the  relief  afforded  by  the  State  to  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared to  the  outgo  under  Premier  Seddon's  plan. 

Captain  Russell,  the  political  leader  of  the  Opposition,  said:  "The 
Premier  spoke  of  New  Zealand's  being  in  the  van  of  civilization.  I 
admit  that  we  have  traveled  very  fast,  and  that  we  are  benefiting 
by  the  course  of  legislation  and  the  experiences  which  have  been 
gained  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  we 
can  properly  boast  ourselves,  notwithstanding  our  Liberal  experiments 
and  our  public  institutions  elected  by  all  classes  of  society,  wiser  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think  every  one  will  agree  that  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some  form  of  provision  for  old  age,  but 
we  cannot  Cake  away  the  principal  incentive  to  thrift  and  self-reliance 
without  injuring  the  people.  The  principle  of  taxing  the  frugal  and 
industrious  to  provide  gratuities  for  the  reckless  and  improvident  is  a 
wrong  one.  It  is  a  system  of  forced  benevolence  toward  those  who, 
whatever  the  Premier  may  say,  are  amongst  the  least  deserving  of  our 
people,  by  their  being  supported  out  of  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the 
self-denying  portion  of  the  population""  (the  great  landowners  and 
corporations?). — In  the  Senate"  an  opposing  member  said,  "I  feel  that 
this  bill  will  bring  great  disaster  on  the  Colony.  We  cannot  maintain 
the  expenditure." 

Some  declared  that  only  dissolute  and  drunken  loafers  and  profes- 
sional paupers  would  avail  themselves  of  the  law.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  this  class  is  expressly  excluded  by  the  act,  and  the  very 
few  such  persons  who  have  attempted  to  get  pensions  have  found 
the  way  completely  barred.  Of  the  fifty  applicants  or  more  that  Mr, 
Lloyd  saw  examined  he  says  that  "only  one  could  have  sat  for  the 
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portrait  drawn  by  the  opponents  oi  the  bill,  and  he  was  peremptori^ 
rejected,"  and  a  survey  of  the  data  irota  all  the  districts  makes  it  clear 
that  the  great  body  of  pensioners  are  of  excellent  character,  as  we 
have  seen. 

In  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  act  would  tend  to  destroy  thrift 
and  demoralize  the  working  classes— that  the  workingman  would  say 
to  himself,  "There  is  no  need  to  save— I'll  get  a  pension  anyway,"  the 
friends  of  the  measure  claimed  that  the  law  would  encourage  saving 
and  promote  thrift  instead  of  destroying  it.  "The  pension,"  said  Mr. 
Reeves,  "is  more  likely  to  induce  the  poorest  to  lay  by  a  few  pounds 
to  supplement  the  State's  allowance  by,  say,  the  purchase  of  a  little 
annuity,  or  to  continue  to  earn  some  small  wage  for  the  same  purpose, 
than  it  is  to  incite  them  to  waste  their  last  shilling  because,  forsooth, 
when  they  come  to  65  they  are  to  be  recipients  of  a  shilling  a  day." 
"There  is  now,"  said  the  Premier,  "something  for  the  aged  worker  to 
hc^  for.  He  or  she  can  say,  'If  I  keep  on  till  I  am  65  I  shall  have  an 
old-age  pension.'  So  they  struggle  along,  and  sobriety  and  virtue  are 
encouraged.  Under  our  previous  system  there  was  no  hope,  and  weak 
workingmen  or  workingwomen  look  to  drink,  theft  and  vice.  The 
others  worried  on,  but  in  despair,  with  no  energy,  breakmg  down."  It 
is  certain  that  the  pensioning  of  public  employees  has  not  discouraged 
reasonable  thrift  on  their  part,  and  it  is  difFicult  to  see  how  the  moderate 
pensioning  of  other  deserving  workers  could  repress  desirable  thrift 
within  the  property  and  income  limits  of  the  pension  act,  or  in  most 
cases  even  beyond  those  limits;  for  there  are  few,  who  are  able  to 
save  with  justice  to  themselves  and  their  families,  who  would  not 
prefer  to  build  up  an  independent  property  and  have  an  ample  income 
of  their  own  in  old  age  instead  of  relying  on  the  meager  support 
afforded  by  the  pension  and  the  correlative  income  that  may  go  with  it 

To  the  oft-repeated  and  most  overworked  argument  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, that  workingmen  should  save  up  enough  for  old  age  during  their 
working  days,  the  conclusive  reply  was  that  a  worker  with  a  family 
needs  all  his  income  for  present  expenses.  He  earns  perhaps  $1.50  a 
day.  One-third  of  it  goes  for  rent  With  five  or  six  mouths  to  feed, 
clothes  to  buy  and  shoes  and  school  books,  doctor's  bills  to  pay,  and  idle 
days  or  weeks  now  and  then  very  likely  in  dull  times  or  between  jobs, 
how  can  he  lay  by  anything  for  old  age?  After  hjs  children  grow  up 
he  may  be  able  to  save  a  little  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  try  to 
make  full  provision  for  his  later  years,  but  if  he  fails  under  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  industry  his  title  to  relief  is  clear,  and  that  relief  . 
should  be  in  a  form  that  is  free  from  the  taint  of  charity,  and  consistent 
with  a  manly  independence  and  fraternalism,  as  the  right  of  a  retired 
copartner  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  great  firm.  The  Liberals  dwelt 
with  force  on  the  ups  and  downs  and  inevitable  accidents  of  lite,  the 
uncertainty  of  investments  into  which  the  people  are  tempted  to  put 
their  small  savings,  the  inroads  of  sickness  and  lack  of  employment 
eating  up  the  savings  of  the  poor,  and  the  recurrence  of  periods  of 
contraction  and  depression,  to  which  all  countries  largely  occupied  in 
growing  raw  materials  for  Europe,  are  especially  liable. 

Even  the  desirability  of  saving  was  questioned  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
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man  with  a  family.  As  Mr.  Reeves  puts  it:  "The  question  la  whether 
amongst  the  poorest  wage-earners,  thrift  (in  the  sense  of  saving)  is  a 
virtue  or  not.  It  is  one  thing  to  teach  a  workman  earning  less  than 
30  shillings  ($^50)  a  week  to  spend  his  pittance  wisely,  another  to 
induce  him  to  hoard  it."  It  is  a  better  form  of  thrift  in  a  father  to 
raise  his  children  in  comfort  with  a  good  standard  of  living,  than  to 
scrimp  and  cramp  their  lives  to  lay  up  a  few  dollars  in  the  bank.  Money 
is  for  life,  not  life  for  money. 

To  the  plea  that  pensions  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  had 
contributed  for  a  series  of  years  on  some  insurance  plan,  the  Premier 
replied:  "Al!  our  aged  Colonists  have  contributed."  And  he  showed 
that  propeny  throughout  the  Colony  had  been  enhanced  in  value 
100,  200,  500,  .wmetimes  1000  per  cent,  by  the  roads  and  railways,  farms, 
and  settlements  built  by  these  old  settlers,  and  paid  for  largely  with 
public  funds  on  which  they  had  helped  to  pay  interest  Every  one  who 
had  been  a  part  of  the  constructive  and  developing  force  of  the  State 
was  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  Colony's  prosperity,  whether  he 
labored  directly  on  any  public  work  or  not.  Besides,  no  German  scheme 
of  direct  contribution  could  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Persons  now 
old,  who  in  the  prime  of  life  paid  taxes  and  helped  by  their  labor  and 
skill  to  open  up  the  resources  of  the  country,  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
now.  It  will  not  do  to  say:  "They  must  contribute,"  They  cannot 
contribute  any  more  than  they  have.  "The  days  of  thrir  youth  and 
the  days  of  their  earnings  are  gone,""  as  the  Premier  said.  And  it  is 
not  kind  to  require  them  to  be  bom  again  after  the  law  is  passed  so 
as  to  come  in  under  a  direct-contribution  plan. 

Even  with  those  who  have  still  time  to  make  the  insurance  payments, 
it  is  clear  that  to  limit  the  pensions  to  those  who  succeed  in  getting  and 
keeping  up  the  required  insurance,  would  be  to  refuse  aid  to  those 
most  in  need  of  it  and  often  quite  as  deserving  as  any  of  the  more 
fortunate.  The  act  recognizes  the  contributory  principle — it  leaves  the 
pensioner  to  secure  $170  of  the  $z6o  it  wishes  to  help  him  obtain; — but 
it  does  not  limit  its  aid  to  those  who  have  a  private  annuity  of  their 
own,  because  the  contributory  principle  goes  deeper  than  any  annuity 
insurance,  and  afHrms  that  a  life  of  useful  toil,  or  the  raising  of 
healthy,  intelligent,  industrious  children,  is  quite  as  valuable  a  contri- 
bution as  the  payment  of  money  in  premiums,  and  because,  in  addition 
to  the  contributory  principle,  il  recognizes  also  the  principles  of  justice, 
brotherhood,  and  humanity.  "Those  who  have  fallen  in  the  struggle 
of  hfe  have  a  claim  upon  their  fellows,"  said  Premier  Seddon.  "It  is 
against  all  natural  and  economic  law  that  favored  and  successful 
persons  should  have  every  luxury  within  their  grasp,  while  other  men 
and  women  look  forward  lo  old  age  with  feelings  of  anxiety,  fearing 
that,  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control  and  the  infirmities 
of  age,  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  their  living." 

"Some  years  ago,"  said  the  Premier  in  his  closing  speech,  "when  a 
quarter  of  a  million  was  asked  because  Providence  had  sent  disastrous 
snow  storms  in  the  North  Olago  and  Canterbury  districts,  destroying 
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large  quantities  of  stock  and  causing  much  loss  to  the  flock  owners,  this 
Parliament  passed  legislation  in  two  days  i^ich  gave  t-di^  to  that 
extent.  We  allowed  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  £400  ($2000)  a  year 
in  some  cases  to  our  Crown  tenants.  As  disaster  had  overtaken  them 
we  relieved  them  of  their  obligations.  Disaster  has  overtaken  many  of 
the  aged  of  our  Colony ;  they  have  fallen  in  the  industrial  struggle.  The 
State  has  a  perfect  right  to  relieve  them  by  granting  them  pensions." 

This  was  the  last  woi;d  of  the  debate.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
bill  was  approved  by  25  to  15, 

On  the  whole  the  New  Zealand  Act  has  been  hailed  as  a  great 
advance  by  thoughtful  people  all  over  the  world.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, opposition  has  manifested  itself,  and  sometimes  sought  to  prejudice 
public  opinion  by  unscrupulous  and  entirely  baseless  charges.  For 
example,  in  the  London  Times  there  appeared,  in  October,  1899,  anony- 
mous charges  of  corruption  against  the  New  Zealand  Government  and 
the  oflicers  entrusted  with  the  working  of  the  pensions  act,  because  of 
the  large  proportion  of  pensions  granted  in  Wcstland,  the  constituency 
of  the  Premier,  and  in  four  cities  of  the  Colony.  The  inference  was 
that  these  districts  were  corruptly  favored,  because  they  supported  the 
Government.  The  truth  was,  however,  that  the  four  cities  were  just 
the  parts  of  the  Colony  where  the  Liberal  Government  was  weakest, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  from  them  being  in  opposition.  The  high 
ratio  of  pensioners  in  the  Premier's  district  results  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  old  gold-field  which  for  many  years  has  been  gradually  failing, 
so  that  numbers  of  diggers  and  others  more  or  less  dependent  Upon 
them  have  come  to  want.  New  Zealanders  of  both  parties  and  thoroly 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  regard  the  integrity  of  the  magistrates 
entrusted  with  the  granting  of  pensions  as  above  reproach.  And  even 
if  there  were  corrupt  judges  here  and  there  it  would  prove  nothing 
against  the  principle  of  the  pension  law,  but  only  that  honest  judges 
should  be  put  in  their  places. 

In  the  debates  on  the  amending  acts  of  1900  and  igoi,  after  some 
years  of  experience  under  the  pension  law,  it  was  admitted  all  round 
that  the  act  had  come  to  stay.  The  Opposition  criticised  the  cost,  which 
was  greater  than  the  original  estimate;  declared  that  many  of  the  pen- 
sioners had  been  spendthrift  and  careless;  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
safeguard  against  imposture ;  that  pension  money  was  being  wasted  in 
drink,  and  that  wealthy  children  took  advantage  of  the  act  to  transfer 
to  the  State  their  duty  of  maintaining  their  parents.  The  real  force  of 
these  criticisms  was  that  the  act  stood  in  need  of  amendment,  which  was 
exactly  what  the  Liberal  Government  was  attempting  to  aeeomplish, 
and  did  accomplish,  as  we  have  seen.  Captain  Russell  stuck  to  the  idea 
that  old-age  pensions  would  discourage  thrift,  and  stood  by  the  party's 
old  counter  scheme  of  contributory  insurance. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  the  Conservatives,  with  their  plans  of 
limitation  and  curtailment,  stood  the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  urging 
the  widening  of  the  law  to  a  free  and  universal  system.  In  spite  of  the 
Socialists'  motto,  "To  each  according  to  his  need,"  they  want  everybody, 
rich  or  poor,  to  have  a  pension. 
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The  same  demand  is  made  in  Mew  South  Wales,  and  the  case  is 
strongly  put  by  the  Sydnej'  Bulletin.  It  enumerates  the  restrictions  of 
the  pension  law  as  to  character,  residence,  etc.,  and  the  deductions  on 
account  of  property,  and  declares  that  "most  of  the  deducti(»is  are  direct 
penalties  for  thrift"  (a  view  quite  opposite  to  the  Conservatives'  con- 
tention that  it  is  the  pension,  not  any  deduction  from  it,  that  is  likely  to 
discourage  thrift).     The  Bulleliu  continues: 

"In  a  hundred  jet,n'  tims  people  will  probably  Wj  down  tbelr  blBtoc> 
boots  to  marvel  tbat  men  were  ever  ta  b&rbarlc  as  to  pat  sacb  reatrlcUona 
on  tbe  meana  of  IU«  and  comfort  In  old  a^  Jdhc  now  tbe  Old-Age  Penalon 
Idea  !■  new.  In  a  little  wbUe  tbe  view  will  broaden.  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  proceedings,  botb  in  Victoria  and  New  Boatb  Walea,  sbawa  tbat  tboae 
wbo  are  admlnlateriDK  the  act,  reiacd  It  as  anotber  form  of  charitable  relief, 
and  granted  aa  a  benerolent  favor  bj  tbe  taipsfer,  wblcb  la  nttecl;  wrons. 
There's  no  clmrltr  In  It.  It'a  a  provlBlon  made  by  the  whole  commonlty  for 
tbe  whole  commonlty's  old  age.  It  la  old-age  endowment  without  a  eoatly 
ayatem  of  boolikeepliiB  to  eiunre  tbat  each  member  of  tbe  community  shall 
pay  biB  full  contrlbotlon  and  do  more  or  no  lew.  If  tbe  pensions  are  paid 
out  of  the  revenue  and  spent  In  tbe  country,  tbe  necenary  taxation  to  ralae 
tbe  means  to  pay  them  will  lose  half  Its  sting.  Eier;  man.  pauper  or  mltllon- 
'  aire,  la  entltt^  to  an  Old.Age  Pension  from  tbe  State  If  the  whole  community 
Is  taxed  to  raise  the  money.  Therefore,  let  him  have  It.  and  let  tbe  scheme 
be  what  It  was  Intended  to  be — a  sjatem  of  National  Old-Age  Aasnrance." 

This  argument  would  sweep  away  all  character  restrictions,  as  well 
as  property  limitations,  and  base  the  pension  right  on  the  fact  of  having 
been  taxed  to  help  provide  the  pension  fund,  "the  State  collecting  from 
each  3  premium  according  to  his  means,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
shall  be  insured  against  want  and  privation  in  his  last  days." 

The  Liberal  Government  in  each  progressive  colony  has 
taken  a  median  stand,  between  Conservative  retrenchment  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Socialists'  plan  of  universal  pensions  on 
the  other.  It  has  not  attempted  to  construct  the  pension  system 
on  a  plan  appropriate  to  a  time  a  hundred  years  in  the  future, 
when  competitive  institutions  may  have  ceased  to  exist  and 
men  may  all  be  worthy  cooperators;  it  has  simply  tried  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  people  with  as  little  burden  and  expense 
as  may  consist  with  a  reasonable  fulfilment  of  the  purpose, 
and  the  success  of  its  efforts  is  attested,  not  only  by  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
fact  that,  after  nearly  four  years  of  operation,  surviving  critic- 
isms are  directed  almost  wholly  to  details  and  restrictions, 
there  being  practically  no  antagonism  to  the  principle  of  the 
law. 
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One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  the  Liberals  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  Senate,  or  "Legislative  Council,"  as  they  call 
it.  Many  a  time  it  has  held  up  a  progressive  measure  for  one, 
two  or  three  years.  It  took  a  four-years'  battle  with  the  Upper 
House  to  pass  the  bill  for  compulsory  resumption  of  bloated 
■  estates.  Local  option  on  the  land-tax  was  rejected  three  tiroes 
by  the  Senate.  Twice  it  defeated  industrial  arbitration,  and 
old-age  pensions.  Woman  suffrage,  the  perpetual  lease  with 
periodic  revisions,  and  other  Liberal  measures  were  also 
turned  down  by  the  Council.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House 
(on  the  Referendum  Bill,  1901 )  a  member  said :  "There  was 
a  time  when  the  principal  employment  of  the  other  Chamber 
was  not  merely  to  revise  our  bills  but  to  consign  them  to  the 
waste-paper  basket.  The  Land  Act,  the  first  Electoral  Bill, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  thrown  but  during  the  first  session  I  was  in  the 
House  (1891).  I  think  no  policy  measure  of  the  slightest 
importance  passed  this  House  that  was  not  rejected  by  the 
other,  and  as  a  result  a  huge  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Well- 
ington to  protest  against  the  action  of  that  Chamber."' 

The  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  Governor  "on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty"  were  naturally  conservative,  and  the  Cham- 
ber was  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  In  the  early  nineties, 
while  the  House  and  the  Colony  were  strongly  Liberal,  there 
was  scarcely  any  representation  of  Liberal  views  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Ballance  Ministry  appreciated  the  situation  at  the 
start,  as  is  shown  by  the  law  of  1891,  enacting  that  Senators 
appointed  after  that  date  should  have  a  seven-year  term  instead 
of  a  life  tenure.     They  may  be  reappointed  when  the  seven 


'  He  added  :  "The  Upper  Bouse  D0«  (1901)  I  »m  told  Is  no  IODg«r  attnd- 
Int  la  ths  WA7  of  the  withes  of  thla  Auemblj."  Tht«  appean  to  b«  trae,  a« 
a  ral«,  yet  owtag  to  peculiar  circumstances  itated  In  the  text,  th«  B«Dat* 
tmnetl  down  tb«  very  bUl  the  mnnlwr  waa  then  d' 
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years  are  up,  but  the  fact  that  they  go  out  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  unless  reappointed  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  injec- 
tion of  new  blood  every  few  years  and  brings  the  Senate  into 
closer  accord  with  the  people. 

As  the  members  already  in  the  Senate  when  the  law  was 
passed  were  not  affected  by  it,  but  continued  to  hold  for  life, 
no  immediate  house-cleaning  was  possible  under  this  law, 
unless  the  mortality  of  the  Upper  House  should  be  increased 
in  some  way.  As  we  discovered  earlier  in  this  history,  Bal- 
lance  obtained  the  appointment  of  twelve  new  members  in 
1893.  Whether  this  injection  of  Liberalism  was  intended  to 
have  that  effect  or  not,  it  probably  did  act  as  an  irritant,  lift- 
ing the  death  rate  in  the  Upper  House  through  the  additional 
facilities  afforded  for  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  disturbance 
of  the  circulation,  etc.,  by  the  development  of  temper  in  debate. 
At  any  rate  the  Senators  died  off  so  fast  that  while  there  were 
only  a  dozen  or  so  Liberals  out  of  44  Senators  in  1892  after 
the  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  17  in  1894  that  had  been 
appointed  under  the  Liberal  administration,  the  Government 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  Upper  House  in  1899,  and  now 
(1901-2)  26  members  are  Liberal  appointees,*  against  18  of 
the  old  regime. 

As  the  general  election  of  1899  gave  the  Liberals  52  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives  against  22  for  the  Oppo- 
sition, the  Progressive  control  of  the  Government  became  so 
strong  that  it  looked  as  tho  they  would  not  have  to  work  an 
expansion  policy  on  the  Senate,  or  wait  two  or  three  years  for 
laws  the  people  want  now,  or  even  perhaps  sit  up  all  night  to 
pass  a  Libera!  bill.  There  are  different  degrees  of  progres- 
siveness,  however,  among  the  Liberals  themselves,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Senate's  rejection  of  the  Referendum  Bill  in  ipot  by 
a  vote  of  29  to  I  after  it  had  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  But  this  bill  has  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  personal  sensibilities  of  the  Upper  House  since  one  of  the 

■Altbo  tbe  appolntmenta  are  made  by  tbe  Govenior  It  Ib  tboraly  nnder- 
stood  tbaC  be  Is  to  appoint  the  persona  deslgn&ted  bf  tbe  MlnlBtry,  and  the 
Premier  does  not  have  men  appointed  who  appear  lUiely  to  obstruct  tbe  work 
Ot  the  rep  resell  tit  tlve  Govenimept  and  the  will  of  the  people.  Here  and  t)ier« 
In  the  Pari  lam  eat  a  ry  proeeedlDgs  members  ask  tbe  Premier  "nbether  he  wUI 
In  making  appoIntmentB  to  tbe  LeglslatlTe  Coancll  remember  the  clalina  ot 
Bontherland"  (or  some  other  district)  "to  additional  repreaentatlon,"  tfr  "U 
Id  making  further  calls  to  the  Council  he  will  consider  the  clalmt  ot  tiM 
rncdleal  proteaslon  to  more  rep reien tall oa,"  or  "will  appoint  men  r«coia- 
m«B4«d  b;  tba  Agiictiltaial  Association  or  tbe  Tradea'  Coonciir' 
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earliest  uses  likely  to  be  made  of  it  is  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  the  question  of  abolishing  the  Senate  altogether. 

The  senior  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  Mr.  Bailie, 
appointed  in  1861,  and  still  serving  out  his  life  sentence  in  the 
Senate,  Sixteen  of  the  present  members  were  appointed  in 
the  sixties,  seventies,  or  early  eighties — twenty  to  forty  years 
in  the  Council — and  as  a  rule  a  man  .is  well  advanced  in  years 
before  he  gets  into  the  Senate. 

At  present  the  Government  is  not  making  new  appoint- 
ments as  vacancies  occur,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  letting 
the  Upper  House  die  a  natural  death.  Instead  of  securing  a 
judgment  of  capital  punishment,  or  amputating  the  Senate 
from  the  body  politic  all  at  once,  it  may  prove  a  less  painful 
operation  to  let  Father  Time  amputate  one  cell  at  a  time. 


END   VIEW  OF  THE  ^ARLI.^MENT  BUILDINGS. 
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Chapteb  69. 
IMMIGRATION  CAREFULLY  GUARDED. 

To  shut  out  cheap  foreign  labor  and  other  undesirable  immi- 
grants, the  Immigration  Restriction  Act  of  1899  provides 
that,  except  so  far  as  modified  by  action  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  no  person  (other  than  one  of  British  birth  or 
accredited  by  a  foreign  Government,  or  a  seaman  going  out 
again)  shall  be  allowed  to  land  unless  he  writes  and  signs  an 
application  in  scnne  European  language.  Persons  contami- 
nated with  idiocy,  criminality,  or  other  contagious  disease  are 
excluded  even  if  they  make  application  in  every  known  dialect. 
A  person  violating  the  act  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $500  and 
liable  to  removal  from  the  country.  The  master  and  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  in  which  he  comes  are  severally  liable  for  the 
$500  and  the  expenses  of  said  removal. 

New  Zealand  welcomes  immigration  adapted  to  democratic 
institutions  and  20th  century  civilization,  but  desires  no  adul- 
terated goods.  She  will  not  pollute  the  stream  of  life  in  the 
new  world  with  the  refuse  of  the  old,  nor  dilute  her  civiliza- 
tion with  inferior  stock,  nor  lower  the  standard  of  comfort 
with  low-grade  labor;  nor  imperil  her  progress  and  her 
freedom  by  the  influx  of  immigrants  unfit  for  self-govern- 
ment.' 


>  All  the  Australian  colonies  have  enacted  drastic  restrtctlons  OD  Immi- 
gration, and  the  Commonwealth  in  1901  derided  to  Insist  OB  a  readlns  and 
writing  test  lor  all  Immlgranta.  Premier  Rarton  dealt  witb  the  maner  at 
the  outset  of  the  firet  Federal  BeBHloa.  Fifty  words  are  to  be  dictated  to 
and  written  b;  the  Immigrant  In  a  European  lanKuage.  The  law  prohibit! 
the  brlnglDg  in  of  laborers  under  contract  to  do  an;  work  In  the  Common- 
wealth, eicept  skilled  workmen  of  special  knowledge  and  crews  of  veaaeU 
Intended  for  Auatrallan  coasting  trade,  the  latter  to  be  paid  the  wagea  current 
In  colonial  waters.  It  has  also  been  proTlded  that  the  Kanaka  laborers 
(blacks  employed  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Queensland)  must  go  after 
1B06.  The  Australians  are  delermined  to  wipe  out  the  black  spot  on  their 
map.     Thej  will  have  a  "White  Auatralla."  cost  what  It  may. 

The  work  of  eicludlng  Aelatlcs  and  colored  people  began  bb  •oon  aa  the 
colonies  got  Belf-goverument  In  1S5D  Victoria  enacted  that  a  ablpmtater 
mart  dapoalt  (SO  for  srery  Chinaman  be  landed  thera.     Other  colonlM  tol- 
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The  law  was  aimed  chiefly  at  Chinese  immigraticMi,  which 
is  iatensely  obnoxious  to  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  Colonies  of 
Australasia.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Chinese  are  an  "indus- 
trious, peaceful,  frugal  people,  with  a  civilization,  learning  and 
education  of  their  own."  The  reply  is  that  Chinese  immigrants 
are  admitted  by  all  observers  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  political 
rights  in  a  democracy.  They  have  no  conception  of  free  gov- 
■  emment  and  civic  responsibilities.     They  rarely  become  citi- 


lowed  tblB  eumple.  Id  1S88  official  Bkqtm  ibowed  that  4fiOO  Cbln«w  bad 
entered  New  Booth  Wales  In  twetvt  montha.  Tbere  was  a  pault  Tbe  poll 
tax  wa*  raised  from  tfiO  to  fSOO,  and  the  tonnage  ratio  from  one  Chinaman 
to  a  hundred  tons  to  one  for  each  three  hundred  tons.  The  Cb[iies«  arrlTals 
M\  to  9  per  annnm.  Victoria  (18S8)  raised  tbe  toDoase  to  Hve  hundred 
ton*  per  ever;  Chlnece  pasMnKer  with  no  poll  tax.  This  did  not  prove  aa 
effective  as  the  Act  of  New  South  Wales.  In  1895  a  conference  of  the  Am- 
trallan  Qovernmenta  was  beld  at  BTdDe;,  tbe  outcome  of  which  waa  another 
hatch  of  exclusion  laws  In  ISfle,  aiming  at  all  colored  alleoa,  Asiatics  or 
Airlcana  These  laws  were  reserved  for  consideration  b;  Eingland  and  did 
not  receive  the  Hoyal  ancnt.  The  Secretarr  of  the  Colonial  Offlce,  Hr. 
Chamberlain,  took  the  ground  that  for  tbe  future  eiclualon  laws  should  not 
be  aimed  at  any  uationallty.  but  at  undesirable  persoDa  geceraltr.  Tbe  Natal 
law  of  18DT  followed  bla  suggestion,  and  haa  since  been  copied  more  or  leaa 
complete!;  br  the  Australian  colmla :— It  eidnded :  (1)  Any  person  who 
falls  to  write  In  some  European  language  on  application  (or  admission.  (2) 
A  pauper  or  perion  llkel;  to  become  a  public  charge.  (3)  An  Idiot  or  lunatic. 
(4)  oiie  having  a  ioatbeome  or  dangerous  contaglona  dlseaae.  (S)  One  cm- 
vleted  within  2  jears  of  a  serious  non-poUtlcal  oHense.  (fl)  A  pro«tltnta  or 
person  living  on  tbe  earnings  of  prostitution.  The  Sew  Zealand  taw  omibi 
the  second  and  laat,  and  stipulates  that  tbe  writing  test  atiall  not  be  applied 
to  perama  of  British  blrlh.  Tssmaula  omitted  the  sixth  claose.  New  Bontb 
Wales  struck  oat  five  of  the  six  clauses,  leaving  only  the  Srst  West  Australia 
enacted  all  six  ciauses,  Improving  on  tbe  llrst  by  TtQufrlng  tmmlffranU  lo  write 
flftv  wonf*  In  Engtitk  dictated  from  lome  Brittth  author. 

In  their  restriction  laws  tbe  Australian  colonies  have  In  part  followed 
tbe  lead  of  the  United  States.  Our  laws  exclude  Chinese,  panpers.  criminals, 
polygamlsts,  contract  labor,  and  peraoDs  suffering  from  loathaome  and  con. 
UglDUS  diseases.  Tbe  pravtalona  of  the  law  of  March  3d,  1891,  havs  shut  Oat 
many  thousands,  jet  flooda  of  Immlgranta  still  pour  upon  our  ahorea,  and  tbe 
average  qnallty  grows  worse  and  worse.  Tbe  pressure  of  overcrowded  popu- 
tatlona,  of  severe  military  requirements,  of  distressed  labor  conditions,  etc, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proapect  of  good  wages,  homes,  and  freedran  In 
America  on  the  otber  hand,  drives  and  draws  hundreds  of  thousands  from 
Gorope  to  the  United  States,  and  as  the  cost  of  transportation  falls  ths 
Immigrants  come  from  lower  and  lower  strata  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Hosala.  etc-, 
to  tbe  serious  complication  of  our  already  difficult  industrial  aod  political 

In  the  early  days  It  was  comparatively  difficult  to  cross  the  ocean.  It 
required  energy  and  enterprise  In  the  Immigrant  to  save  the  needful  money, 
make  tbe  long  .journey  over  sea  and  establish  bimaelf  In  an  onliDawn  land. 
There  waa  a  sort  of  natural  selection,  or  sifting  by  obatacles,  and  ws  got 
good  material.  But  now  tbe  transfer  has  become  so  easy  that  the  Immigrant 
steamers  are  tapping  lower  strata  than  formerly.  Forty  yeats  ago  90  per 
cent  of  our  Immigrants  came  from  Northwestern  Europe,  and  leas  than  1 
per  cent  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  Now.  only  20  per  cent  come 
from  Northwestern  Europe  (United  Kingdom,  France,  Oermany  sad  Scandi- 
navia), while  nearly  80  per  cent  come  from  the  lower  clanes  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  (Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria- Hungary.  Poland  and 
ttossla).  That  Is,  our  low-grnde  Immigration  uaed  to  be  abcot  one  hundredth 
ot  the  blgh-grade  Immigration,  whereoa  in  1901  the  low  grade  waa  three 
Umca,  aod  now  {1602)  It  la  estimated  at  four  times  the  high  grade-  The 
Imnltraiibi  from  the  Southeast  are  ten-fold  more  Illiterate  and  tbrM-told 
mora  criminal  tbao  those  from  the  Norlbweat     tn  1901-2  nearly  30  p«r  eent 
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zens.  They  take  no  interest  in  political  affairs  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  them.  Their  civilization  was  arrested  ages 
ago,  their  education  petrified,  their  learning  confined  to  a 
handful.  They  do  not  bring  their  women;  they  seldom 
marry ;  they  have  no  family  responsibilities,  no  social  interests, 
no  capital,  no  knowledge  of  English.  They  will  live  in 
hovels  and  scom  sanitation.     They  are  unclean,  conceal  Con- 


or our  tolal  ImmlgrBDtH  axer  H  years  of  age  were  illiterate,  and  only  IB  per 
««tit  had  any  skilled  trade.  And  we  are  Kettlug  sbont  a  million  ■  year  at 
■ucli  material,  moatl;  unfit  for  republican  loatltutloiu  and  dlOlcult  to  aMim- 
llate,  specially  when  the  ImmlKranta  gatber  In  little  Itall»,  RoBBlaa,  and 
HuDgarles,  keeping  tbeir  own  language  and  customs  to  a  large  extent 

A  recent  study  of  Chicago  by  C.  D.  Buck,  of  the  DnlTenlty  ol  Chicago, 
•hows  that  there  are  In  that  city  SOO.OOO  speaking  Oenoan.  1SB.0OO  speaking 
Polish.  100.000  Swedish,  90,000  Bobemlana.  00,000  Norwegians,  S0,000  Yid- 
dish. 3G,000  Dutch,  25.000  Italian,  20,000  Danish,  and  67,000  more  speaking 
yarloua  foreign  languages.  There  are  only  three  cities  In  the  Oermsn  Empire 
that  contain  aa  many  German -speaking  peaple  as  Chicago.  It  Is  the  Sd 
Swedish  city  In  the  world  :  the  4th  Polish  dty  :  the  3d  Norwegian  city  ;  and  tbe 
2nd  Bohemian  city.  Forty  distinct  languages  are  spoken  by  the  foreign 
colonies  In  Chicago,  not  counting  dialects.  More  than  half  the  population  of 
the  city  speak  a  foreign  language — not  because  tbey  have  learned  It  ■■ 
scholars,  bnt  because  they  were  bom  to  It.  and  have  not  yet  become  sufflcleDtly 
Americanized  to  oae  the  English  language. 

Twenty  years  ago  or  more  after  reading  In  "Onr  Country"  Dr.  Joslab 
Strong's  powerfal  discussion  of  the  dangera  of  low  Immigration,  the  preasnt 
writer  suggesled  that  If  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  character, 
health,  etc..  Immigrants  were  required  to  read,  write,  and  speak  ordinary 
Engliah.  Ibe  provision  would  act  as  an  automatic  aelectlon  of  the  fitteat,  aa 
the  obatacles  of  former  years  did.  Men  and  women  of  aaffldent  energy  and 
intelligence  to  get  a  working  knowledge  of  ESigllsh  before  leaxlng  Italy  or 
Bussla  would  probably  make  good  citizens,  would  be  open  to  tbe  Ideaa  and 
Influences  of  their  new  home,  and  would  not  be  so  likely  to  gather  In  tbe  alien 
Clots  that  offer  such  resistance  to  cUlc  dlgeatlon  and  threaten  a  serious  caa* 
of  nations!  dyspepsia. 

An  educational  test,  mnch  less  vital  than  this,  but  still  of  great  valne,  Is 
being  advocated  by  the  Immigration  League  (Prescott  F.  Hall.  Becretary, 
Boston.  Maas.),  with  some  powerful  backing  In  Congress.  Bat  It  Is  not 
likely  to  be  enacted.  The  steamship  companies,  and  the  railway,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  Interests  that  want  cheap  labor,  are  too  strong,  tt  mlglit  "b* 
wise,  not  only  to  enact  a  strong  educational  teat,  but  to  require  Immigrants 
to  ilve  In  this  country  21  years  before  voting,  the  same  as  our  hoya  have 
to  do.  Thoro  Identification  of  interest  and  understanding  of  conditions,  are 
eoaentlal  to  good  cltlseosblp  as  well  as  education. 

The  tangle  of  our  black  Inhabltanta  cannot  be  so  easily  unravelled  as 
Auetralls's.  Education  and  Industrial  training,  however,  can  do  much,  and 
the  cause  of  political  Justice  and  real  iiarmony  may  be  aided  by  a  gradual 
readjustment  of  locations — the  whites  moving  slowly  North  and  West  and 
tbe  blacks  gravitating  South  to  form  a  group  of  black  states  round  the  gulf 
In  which  they  may  at  last  achieve  self-government,  or  tbe  blacka  mlgbt  be 
thinned  out  all  over  the  South  by  dltfuslng  the  eiceae  In  the  North  and  West, 
or  aiding  the  aettlement  In  Cuba  of  those  who  are  willing  to  go.  Casea  are 
on  record  of  tbe  changing  of  black  men  to  white  apparently  through  the 
forage  of  some  sort  of  Innocent  microbe  tnat  eats  up  the  pigment  In  the  black 
skin.  If  the  means  of  making  this  transform  a  tl  on  at  will  could  be  dis- 
covered it  would  be  Interesting  to  see  what  could  be  done  through  a  wbole- 
aale  erasure  of  the  color  line.  It  la  clear,  however,  that  even  so  great  a 
auperfldal  change  as  this  could  not  banish  tbe  thieving  Indolence,  Immorality, 
and  Insolence  of  the  lower  grades  of  negro  In  tbe  South.  Only  education. 
Intellectual,  moral,  and  Industrial,  and  economic  energy  and  Independence 
can  moke  the  negro  efficient,  honest,  clean,  and  fit  for  civilized  life.  Or  glva 
Uu  ftctual  poaaeaalon  of  the  political  righta  accorded  blm  by  the  Conatttotlon. 
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tagious  diseases  from  the  authorities,  and  are  a  menace  to  the 
public  health.  It  is  true  that  they  are  industrious,  but  that 
is  not  enough.  A  man  may  be  industrious  and  yet  be  dirty, 
miserly,  ignorant,  a  shirker  of  social  duty,  a  source  of  weak- 
ness in  the  civic  life,  and  a  danger  to  the  public  health.  Alt 
these  most  of  the  Chinese  immigrants  are.  Moreover,  their 
low  plane  of  living  makes  even  their  industry  a  curse  instead 
of  a  benefit.  The  white  workman  is  expected  to  be  clean  and 
comfortably  dressed;  to  marry  and  have  children,  to  be  well 
fed  and  clothed  and  educated ;  to  have  a  home  that  will  be 
a  credit  to  the  neighborhood,  to  read  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  take  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  community,  and 
give  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and  intelligent  attention  to 
public  affairs.  To  accomplish  this  he  must  have  short  hours 
and  good  wages.  But  in  many  trades  that  do  not  need  much 
intelligence,  but  only  good  staying  qualities — something  alive 
that  can  keep  moving — the  Chinaman  without  family,  or  social 
or  political  interests,  or  even  a  stomach  that  calls  for  good 
food,  can  keep  at  work  16  hours  a  day  and  live  on  8  or  id 
cents'  worth  of  rice  in  two  meals  a  day,  and  be  as  fresh  in  the 
i6th  hour  as  he  was  the  first.  His  competition  is  unfair.' 
He  d^rades  the  standard  of  living.  In  trade  his  ideas  are 
undercutting  and  deceit.  He  comes  only  to  extract  what  he 
can  from  the  Colony  and  take  it  back  to  China.  After  scrap- 
ing up  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  he  goes  home.  At  one 
time  the  returning  Chinese  were  taking  an  average  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a'  year  from  the  Australian  Colonies. 
They  are  an  injury  to  us  in  every  way,  and  all  classes  of  our 
people  are  agreed  in  desiring  their  exclusion,' 

New  Zealand  began  the  work  of  exclusion  in  1881,  when 
an  act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  of  $50  on  each  Chinaman 
landing   in   the   Colony.     There   were    5000   Chinese   in  the 

■Edward  Be«VM  says:  "The  Nnr  Zralsodet  kDowa  loo  well  tbat  the 
■lni(ind.ered.  wooden  vlBBg:ed,  maD-maoblne  of  the  400.000,000  race  Bt  bis 
door.  UDtlrlng,  Bober,  healthy,  cbesp  to  Cix^  as  a  Spanish  mule,  can  do  excel- 
lent work  at  some  tradeg  for  IS  bonra  a  day  and  be  aa  fresh  and  contented 
on  the  Iflth  as  on  the  8th ;  and  he  cares  aa  Utile  lo  Bad  out  whether  8  hours 
really  give  better  IndnBtrlal  results  than  10  or  12  or  10.  as  to  ascertatn  bow 
many  generstlons  and  bow  mucb  expenditure  ol  human  life  and  sonl  wonid 
■nfflce  to  produce  •  New  Zealander  like  that  eommon  Mongolian  workman. 
Be  Blmtily  puts  bis  foot  down  and  decrppg :  'The  man  wbo  la  determined  to 
work  more  than  8  hours  must  go  elsewhere,  or  we  Bball  pass  a  law  to  compel 
him.'"      {Weattnlnstec  Review,  rol.  144,  p.  036.) 

■  CoDdenaed  from  Tatlons  Mew  Zealand  statements  and  wrltlngi,  cblefly 
tlioi«  at  W.  F,  BMTta. 
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Islands  when  this  act  was  passed.  In  1882  only  23  more 
came  in.  The  act  appeared  to  be  effective.  But  later  the 
influx  rose  again  to  two  or  three  hundred  a  year.  In  1888  it 
was  provided  that  no  vessel  should  bring  more  than  one  Chi- 
nese passenger  to  each  hundred  tons.*  In  1896,  after  a 
struggle  with  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Seddon  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  raising  the  poll  tax  to  $500.  Three  years 
later  Parliament  enacted  the  general  restriction  act  cited  at 
the  opening  of  this  section,  establishing  a  reading  and  writing 
test  in  a  European  language.  The  law  of  1896  Is  still  in 
force  however,  and  even  if  a  Chinaman  gets  in  under  the  law 
of  1899,  by  action  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  or  by  writing 
an  application  in  some  European  language,  he  must  still  pay 
his  $500  admission  fee. 

Distance  and  cost  have  so  far  protected  New  Zealand  from 
any  large  amount  of  immigration  from  the  lower  classes  of 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  Russia.  There  arc  some  indications  how- 
ever that  this  immunity  may  not  last,  and  if  it  does  not,  there 
is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the 
average  citizenship  and  labor  level,  that  no  matter  where  it 
comes  from,  low-grade  immigration  would  probably  be 
resisted  by  law. 

To  some  most  excellent  people  in  both  hemispheres  it  seems 
unjust  and  cruel  to  shut  the  door  against  a  man  because  he 
is  ignorant  and  penniless  and  undeveloped.  But  the  great 
majority  of  thoughtful  persons  regard  the  matter  as  a  choice 
of  evils,  and  believe  it  a  lesser  evil  to  limit  the  locomotion  of 
the  unfit  than  to  imperil  the  civilizati<Hi  of  the  more  progres- 
sive countries  by  an  inundation  of  low-grade  life.  A  family 
does  well  to  be  careful  about  the  sort  of  people  it  admits  to 
daily  contact  and  intimate  association  with  its  children.  And 
a  nation  may  wisely  exercise  a  similar  care.  A  country  has 
as  much  right  to  protect  itself  against  inroads  of  destitution, 


*  About  a  bundred  Chinese  from  the  Bteamer  Afghan,  who  had  besi 
retaoed  admlsgloti  to  Auatrnlla,  were  landed  Id  New  Zealand.  Fearing  the 
continuance  of  throwing  on  their  shores  cargoes  of  coolies  shot  out  from 
Auatrella.  the  Government  by  order  In  Council  resorted  to  the  detlca  of 
proctalmlng  the  Far  East  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  tnfected  countriea.  Thla 
gave  them  power  to  detain  In  quarantine  all  ships  coming  thence.  No  ok 
was  made  of  the  InTention,  however,  and  Parllameut  was  content  wltb  ttaa 
tonnage  amendment  noted  In  the  teit. 

The  number  of  Chinese  In  the  Colony  fell  to  4,444  In  ISBl,  and  Co  2.846 
In  1901,  of  whom  31  were  females.  Only  TC  Chlneae  (74  mea  and  1  WMun) 
came  to  the  Colony  during  1901,  while  14G  (140  men  and  B  womea)  MtL 
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ignorance,  inunorality,  or  unfit  material  for  advanced  civic 
life,  as  it  has  to  ^ard  against  inroads  of  adulterated  goods, 
pauper-made  commodities,  sweat-shop  labor,  contagious  disease, 
or  any  other  bad  influence.  It  is  quite  as  important  tp  exclude 
moral  and  intellectual  diseases  as  physical  diseases.  Men 
and  women  saturated  with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  appropriate  to  despotic  institutions  are  quite  as 
dangerous  in  a  democracy  or  republic  as  the  smallpox.  A 
flood  of  undesirable  humanity  is  a  much  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  the  importation  of  a  mass  of  undesirable  merchan- 
dise. The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  old  world  is 
pitiable,  but  even  if  they  go  in  crowds  to  a  new  country,  the 
space  they  leave  soon  fills  right  up  again  with  the  same  sort 
of  social  molecules  or  cells,  and  the  principal  effect  is  the 
degradation  of  the  new  country.  The  immigrants  form  little 
Asias,  Italics,  Russias,  etc.,  in  the  midst  of  Anglo-Saxon 
states,  keeping  their  language  and  customs  in  large  degree, 
huddling  together  in  hard,  indigestible  lumps  that  threaten 
the  new  world  with  civic  indigestion  and  political  and  indus- 
trial ailments,  both  acute  and  chronic.  A  famous  clergyman' 
once  said  that  if  a  lion  eats  ox,  the  lion  does  not  become 
ox,  but  the  ox,  lion.  That  is  true  if  the  lion  eats  in  modera- 
tion, but  if  he  takes  in  ox  a  good  deal  faster  than  he  can 
digest  it,  he  may  become  a  very  sick  lion,  or  even  cease  to  be 
a  live  lion  at  all. 

A  state  like  New  Zealand,  that  aims  to  secure  work  for  the 
unemployed,  and  pays  pensitms  to  the  aged  poor,  has  special 
reason  to  exercise  care  in  selecting  those  it  takes  into  the 
partnership,  and  for  whose  well-being  it  becomes  responsible. 
New  Zealand  claims  the  right  to  exclude  irom  her  Associatitm 
all  new  comers  who  do  not  seem  calculated  to  make  reasonably 
useful  members  of  it — the  right  to  keep  her  soil  for  men  fit 
to  be  free  and  self-governing — the  right  to  prevent  the  lower- 
ing of  her  standard  of  life. 

Immigrants  of  the  right  sort  are  gladly  received  in  New 
Zealand."     Nowhere  can  men  and  women  of  energy,  sense. 

■  Henry  Ward  B«ch*r. 

■One  Of  the  Miu«a  ot  New  Zealand's  creat  anccees  and  rapid  progress  lay 
Id  tbc  WakeOeld  plan  of  aelecllDg  and  aaalsUnK  tmrolp^nta  Id  tbe  eat'lr  da;*. 
M  we  saw  In  the  chapter  on  Colony  Bultdiag.  Somewbat  almllar  methodB 
were  again  eiCenatTel;  osed  In  tbe  seTeotles  onder  Vogel's  PublEc  Worfca  and 
Aislit«d  Immigration  Poller,  and  were  contbtued  tn  operation  more  or  leas  for 
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and  character  find  a  more  hearty  welcome  or  a  better  chance 
for  acquiring  a  home  and  a  competence.  But  people  left  over 
from  the  Middle  Ages  are  not  wanted  in  the  Up-to-Date  Com- 
monwealth. 


many  years.  But  the  practlee  of  nomlnattng  iBnalsranU  Co  be  bronght  out 
partJT  Bt  GoTernmcnt  eipenep  was  dLBcontlnuf^d  Dec.  IBth,  1S90,  and  tbere 
has  been  no  free  Immigration  since  that  time.  Certain  reductions  In  far«a 
are,  however,  arranged  by  the  Agent  Cieneral  In  London  with  tbe  ahlpplng 
companies,  for  men  with  moderate  means  who  Inlend  to  lake  Qp  land  and 
settle  In  the  Colon;.  The  Bttracliona  of  New  Zealand  since  the  Liberal-Labor 
Part;  has  been  In  control,  are  aulDclent  to  dran  many  aeltlers  without  pub'k 
payment  of  fares.  From  18SS  lo  IBOl  tbe  number  a(  i>eople  nbo  left  the 
Islands  was  about  SO.OOO  more  than  the  number  a(  arrivals.  But  In  isns  the 
ercesB  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  about  BOOO,  and  In  1893  (the  year  of 
panic  In  Australia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  eicept  New  Zealand)  the  eic«ea 
was  over  10,000.  Tbe  balance,  [ho  smaller  In  aubaequent  years,  has  always 
been  on  the  right  side,  and  this  year  (1902)  so  many  have  come  from  Aus- 
tralia Id  consequence  of  [be  droughts  In  [hat  unlortunate  country,  that  tbe 
Question  of  putting  up  ■  tew  more  bars  bas  been  raised  In  tb«  New  Zealand 
Parliament. 
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Chapter  70. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

It  is  not  possible  in  one  small  study  to  deal  with  all  that- 
New  Zealand  has  done  or  even  bring  into  view  all  the  impor- 
tant heights  of  accomplishment  in  the  landscape  of  the  past, 
but  a  few  other  summits  must  he  sketched  in  before  we  leave 
the  picture, 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  OF  A  PATENT. 

Observing  that  valuable  patents  are  sometimes  held  out  of 
use  by  some  powerful  corporation  with  whose  business  they 
might  interfere,  and  that  they  are  frequently  limited  in  their 
utility  by  the  high  rates  charged  for  rights  under  them,  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  has  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
national  ownership  of  important  patents  by  appropriating 
$50,000  to  buy  a  cyanide  patent  for  the  reduction  of  ores  in 
order  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public  at  reasonable  rates,' 

GOVERNMENT    INSURANCE    AGAINST    ACCIDENT,    ETC, 

In  1899  accident  insurance  was  added  to  the  Government's 
insurance  business;  and  deduction  from  wages  for  accident 
insurance  by  employers  was  stopped  by  the  "Wages  Protection 
Act." 

The  establishment  of  Government  Accident  Insurance  is  of 
special  interest.  Workingmen  had  been  complaining  for 
years  that  employers  subjected  them  to  constant  exactions  for 
insurance  which  in  many  cases  was  of  no  avail  to  the  employee. 
He  might  lose  his  job  the  next  week,  and,  taking  another 
place,  find  himself  uninsured  or  subject  to  another  deduction. 
On  the  other  hand  the  employers  considered  themselves  justi- 
fied because  they  were  only  recouping  themselves  for  the  risk 

I  See  OOIcIal  Year  Boole,  1S!I8,  p.  SIS ;  and  tbt  CytnEde  Process  Act  1897. 
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put  on  them  by  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  This  unfor- 
tunate ccHidition  of  things  was  met  by  putting  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  accident  insurance  business  and  forbidding 
employers  to  make  any  deductions  from  wages  on  account 
of  accident  insurance  and  prohibiting  insurance  companies 
frcHn  receiving  money  from  a  workingman  for  insurance  the 
benefit  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  employer. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Ccmimissioner  of  the  Government 
Insurance  Office  said: 

"The  benefits  which  the  people  have  derived  from  the  existence  of 
*he  Government  office  are  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  rates  rttling 
in  this  Colony  with  those  in  South  Australia,  where  the  business  is 
solely  in  the  hands  of  private  offices.  In  South  Australia  the  work- 
ers' compensation  rates  (premiums  for  employers'  liability  insurance) 
are  in  many  lines  double  those  ruling  in  New  Zealand,  whilst,  as  the 
benefits  under  the  South  Australian  (Employers'  Liability)  Acts  are 
considerably  smaller  than  under  the  law  of  this  country,  the  rates  there 
should  be  the  lower  of  the  two." 

The  three  ccanpanies  doing  accident  insurance  business  in 
New  Zealand  have  united  to  form  a  sort  of  trust  or  ccwnbine 
and  adopted  the  rates  established  by  the  Government  Office. 

THE  COMPENSATION  ACT,     EMPLOYERS'  LIABIUTV. 

New  Zealand  b^an  on  this  line  in  1891  and  '92  by  improv- 
ing on  the  English  law  of  employers'  liability,  but  these  early 
efforts  were  eclipsed  in  1900  by  a  law  which  gives  the  worker 
a  right  to  compensation  for  accidents  against  employers  public 
or  private,  and  allows  him  to  hold  the  sub-contractor,  con- 
tractor, owner,  and  finally  the  property  itself  in  or  about  which 
the  work  was  done.  Clearly  a  workman's  life  and  health 
weigh  more  in  New  Zealand  than  buildings,  mines,  ships,  or 
all  the  wealth  and  profits  of  owners  and  employers.  The 
breadth  and  vigor  of  the  measure  have  caused  much  excite- 
ment among  large  employers.  The  owning  classes  seem  to 
be  more  stirred  up  about  it  than  they  have  been  over  any- 
thing that  has  occurred  since  the  arbitration  act  and  old-age 
pensions.  Even  the  farmers  find  this  labor  prescription  rather 
unpalatable,  and  some  of  them  don't  want  to  take  the  medicine. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  force  with  which  a  wide-awake  ranch- 
man from  north  of  Auckland  impressed  upon  me  his  view  of 
this  act.     And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisd<Mn  of 
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the  measure  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  statute  justifies  his 
emphasis: 

The  Act  provides  for  compensation  in  all  occupations  where  the 
sufferer  is  employed:  (i)  in  any  industrial,  commercial,  or  manufact- 
uring work  which  is  part  of  the  employer's  business;  or  (z)  in  any 
mining,  quarrying,  building,  engineering,  or  other  hazardous  work 
carried  on  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  employer,  whether  as  part  of  his 
ordinary  business  or  not.  Even  shipowners  and  farmers  are  within 
the  act 

ITie  Government,  municipalities,  and  local  bodies  are  liable  in  the 
same  way  as  private  employers. 

A  contractor's  workmen  may  look  for  compensation  either  to  the 
contractor  or  his  eontractee.  They  are  jointly  and  severally  liable. 
And  where  there  is  a  subcontractor,  he  shares  the  liability.  Compen- 
sation is  3  first  charge  on  a  bankrupt  employer's  estate.  In  case  of  an 
accident  in  or  about  a  mine,  factory,  building  or  vessel,  the  compen- 
sation is  a  charge  on  these  properties  from  the  time  the  accident  occurs. 

A  worker  cannot  relinquish  his  right  to  compensation,  and  all  con- 
tracts to  that  effect  existing  at  the  time  the  act  came  into  force,  were 
thereby  determined.  All  accident  insurance  policies  issued  thereafter 
must  contain  only  such  provisions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
in  CounciL 

In  case  a  worker  dies  of  any  injury  caused  by  an  accident  within 
the  law,  his  dependents  may  recover  $1000  to  $2000,  or  if  tfaey  were 
only  partially  dependent,  they  may  have  such  sum  as  the  court  deems 
reasonable. 

All  questions  arising  under  the  law  are  settled  by  the  tribunals  set 
up  under  the  arbitration  act. 

If  a  worker  is  injured  by  the  wilful  act  or  by  the  negligence  of  the 
employer,  he  may  claim  under  the  Compensation  Act  or  outside  of  it 
for  civil  damages. 

Injury  caused  by  the  worker's  "serious  or  wilful  misconduct"  does 
not  entitle  him  to  compensation,  nor  does  a  "triHing  accident,"  which 
does  not  disable  him  for  a  fortnight.  If  he  wishes  protection  against 
such  losses,  he  must  get  it,  so  far  as  the  just  principles  of  insurance 
permit  such  protection,  by  taking  out  insurance  at  his  own  expense. 
The  interpretation  of  the  limiting  clauses  of  the  Compensation  Act  is 
liberal,  however,  as  is  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  New  Zealand  courts. 
In  a  case  heard  by  the  Arbitration  Court  at  Auckland  in  January,  igoz, 
a  worker  claimed  compensation  for  the  loss  of  three  fingers'caused  by 
putting  her  hand  into  machinery.  Her  employer  said  she  had  been 
warned  not  to  do  this.  But  the  Court  held  that  such  negligence  was  a 
different  thing  from  serious  or  wilful  misconduct,  and  she  recovered 
compensation. 

October  3.  1902,  an  amendment  was  passed  providing  that  the  com- 
pensation to  which  a  worker  is  entitled  under  the  act  in  respect  to  his 
total  or  partial  incapacity  shall  be  a  weekly  payment  not  exceeding 
50  per  cent  of  his  average  weekly  earnings.     Such  payment  shall  be 
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made  during  the  incapacity  of  the  worker,  but  shall  iiot  exceed  $10  a 
week,  and  the  total  liability  of  the  employer  in  respect  to  sudi  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed  £300  ($1500).  The  act  shall  apply  to  work- 
ers in  agriculture,  which  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  law  as 
including  horticulture,  forestry,  and  the  use  of  land  for  any  purpose  of 
husbandry,  inclusive  of  ihe  keeping  or  breeding  of  live  stock. 

It  has  looked  sometimes  as  if  a  large  part  of  the  employers 
of  the  Colony  were  going  to  be  up  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment about  this  legislation.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  the  Trade  Associations  often  with 
emphatic  protest.  Big  manufacturers  and  wealthy  fanners 
seriously  object.  If  a  plow  or  a  threshing  machine  doing  his 
work  is  broken  by  accident,  the  farmer  expects  to  pay  for  it, 
but  if  a  man  doing  farm  work  twists  his  arm  or  breaks  a  leg 
or  is  otherwise  accidentally  injured,  the  rural  employer  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  idea  that  he  must  pay.  The  thought  that 
all  damage  incident  to  the  business  should  be  borne  by  the 
one  who  takes  the  profit  of  it,  and  on  whose  order  and 
account,  or  under  whose  control  the  work  is  done,  has 
already  become  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  owners  of  mills, 
employers  of  masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  in  building  operations, 
railway  and  mining  companies,  etc.,  and  it  may  soon  seem 
natural  and  right  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  workers  in 
the  field.  The  discussions  in  the  Farmers'  Union  have 
already  led  many  farmers  to  take  this  view.  And  the  result,  as 
with  the  earlier  employers'  liability  laws,  is  likely  to  be  that  a 
large  amount  of  employers'  liability  insurance  will  be  taken  out, 
thereby  diffusing  the  losses  and  burdens  due  to  accidents  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  shall  not  rest  with  crushing  weight 
upon  any  one.  It  is  natural  that  employers'  liability  laws 
should  have  applied  at  first  where  complex  machinery  or  other 
conditions  of  special  danger  beycmd  the  control  of  the  worker, 
or  the  negligence  of  other  employees  existed  as  additional 
reasons.  And  it  is  natural  that  New  Zealand,  with  its 
unequaled  care  for  labor,  its  earnest  pursuit  of  justice,  its 
tendency  to  equalize  conditions  and  subordinate  property  to 
life,  and  its  Government  Accident  Insurance  Department  as 
an  additional  motive,  should  be  the  first  to  extend  the  principle 
to  its  logical  conclusion. 

ELECTION    DAY    A    HALF-HOLIDAY. 

In  1900  it  was  provided  that  Election  Day  should  be  a  half- 
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holiday.  This  is  another  stqj  toward  relieving  the  duties  of 
citizenship  from  industrial  pressure.  In  Massachusetts  there 
is  no  holiday  on  election  day  except  for  the  saloon  keepers, 
and  many  a  man  loses  his  vote  because  he  is  working  at  a 
distance  from  his  polling  place,  and  does  not  want  to  leave  his 
work,  or  know<!  his  employer  does  not  wish  to  spare  him. 

In  1900  and  1901  besides  some  new  legislation  partly  noted 
already  and  partly  to  be  noted  presently,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant amending  and  consolidation  acts  were  passed.  For 
example — the  laws  relating  to  Government  railways,  industrial 
arbitration,  factories,  compulsory  purchase,  land  for  settle- 
ments, municipal  corporations,  post  office,  public  trust  office, 
etc..  were  revised  and  re-enacted  in  excellent  form  in  con- 
solidation acts,  comprehensive,  concise  and  admirably  indexed 
by  marginal  annotations  and  preliminary  analyses.  The  laws 
relating  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  societies,  Government 
loans,  shops  and  shop  assistants,  mining,  public  works,  protec- 
tion of  animals,  etc.,  were  amended.  The  old-age  pension 
policy  was  developed  and  made  permanent ;  electoral  laws  and 
employers'  liability  acts  were  revised  and  improved,  and  the 
establishment  of  State  coal  mines  was  provided  for. 
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STATE  Oi'EKATION  OF  COAL  MINES. 

In  \ew  Zealand  the  shipping  ring  owns  the  principal  coal 
mines,  so  that  the  coal  ring  and  the  shipping  ring  are  in  a 
combination-combine  like  the  coal  ring  and  the  railroad  ring 
<»f  Pcnnsvlvania.  The  result  has  been  the  same  there  as  here, 
viz.,  exorbitant  prices  for  coal.  A  committee  of  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament  investigated  the  matter  in  1899  and  found 
that  the  "ring"  had  everything  its  own  way.  There  was 
practically  no  competition  in  the  business.  Coal  was  $9.25 
a  ton  in  Wellington.  The  committee  found  that  the  price 
conld  be  materially  reduced  without  interfering  with  wages 
or  reasonable  profits.  They  recommended  "that  the  Govem- 
meTit  procure  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  coal  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  at  the  ports  of  shipment"  and 
"the  opening  of  retail  agencies  under  State  control." 

In  the  debate  on  this  report  Premier  Seddon  said:  "The 
Slate  can  get  screened  coal  for  its, tramways  at  less  than  $5 
a  ton,  ajid  why  should  the  workingman  have  to  pay  $I0  a  ton? 
It  will  pay  the  State  to  buy  coal  and  retail  it  at  $6.25  a  ton." 

He  did  not  stop  with  State  purchase  and  sale  of  coal,  how- 
ever, but  went  on  to  predict  that  "The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  State  will  be  working  its  own  coal  mines.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not  do  that  as  successfully  as  it  works  the 
railways." 

The  very  next  Parliament  passed  an  act  in  1901  establishing 
State  ownership  and  operatiMi  in  the  coal-mining  business, 
and  the  Government,  without  delay,  began  prospecting  opera- 
tions at  Seddonville,  and  also  acquired  possession  of  the  coal 
lands  formerly  held  by  the  Greymouth-Point  Elizabeth  Rail- 
way and  Coal  Company,  and  the  partially  constructed  railway. 
In  his  statement  to  Parliament,  July  8,  1902,  Acting-Premier 
Ward  said' : 
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picturn  U  hert  Hill,  but  loflcutd  and  glmhtd  by  Ihi  Ant  iiuellieinet  that  primit 
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"Ill  the  laying  out  and  working  of  tlie  State  collieries  due  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  safety,  economy,  and  the  efficient  extraction  of 
ihe  coal  with  the  least  possible  waste.  To  insure  this  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  mines  to  be  opened  out  on  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive plan." 

The  Government  is  now  opening  mines  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan — constructing  tunnels,  buildings,  and  tramways,  and 
bringing  up  the  railways.* 

In  the  debate  on  the  State  Coal  Mines  Bill,  October  23,  1901 , 
Premier  Seddon  told  the  House  he  wished  it  "to  affirm  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  State  to  have  its  own  coal  mines. 
We  have  State  railways.  State  steamers.  State  telegraphs,  and 
we  should  have  State  coal  mines.  We  can  save  5  to  7  shillings 
($1.25  to  $1.75)  a  ton.  The  coal  can  be  mined  and  put  on-- 
the  boats  for  less  than  10  shillings  ($2.50)  a  ton,  and  the 
freight  by  steamer  is  5  shillings  ($1-25)  a  ton,  a  total  of  15 
shillings,  against  21  shillings  or  22  shillings  the  Government 
has  to  pay  the  companies  for  coal,  while  private  consumers 
are  paying  as  much  as  42  shillings  {$10.50)  a  ton  for  coal  for 
the  mining  of  which  the  collier  gets  but  2  shillings  lO  pence 
{70  cents).  The  coal  proprietors  even  took  upon  themselves 
to  raise  the  price  of  cOal  half  a  crown  per  ton  tho  paying  no 
more  for  labor  or  freight.  Industries  are  stifled  by  the  high 
price  of  coal.  House  rent  and  cost  of  fuel  eat  into  the  wages  of 
labor.  The  companies  limit  the  output  and  are  not  mining 
enough  to  fill  the  demand,  so  that  we  have  to  import  coal 
from  Australia,  altho  New  Zealand  has  abundant  deposits. 
There  is  an  alliance  with  the  steamship  interest.  When  the 
cfxiperativc  men  took-  the  Mokilumi  mine,  supposed  to  be 
valueless,  the  Union  Steamship  Company  chargc{l  them  6  pence 
to  9  pence  more  a  ton  from  W^estport  to  Wellington  than  it 
charged  the  Wcstport  Coal  Company.  The  matter  has  been 
before  the  members  for  ycars.^    "The  (Government  has  brought 
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occurred  In  n  side  discHSdinn  relntiOK  to  Ihlg  jiolnt.  Mr.  <i.  W,  Itusaell.  n 
Radical  member,  InRtead  of  dlscuRHlng  (he  Illll.  devntcd  hlmaclf  to  abUBlDR 
Premier  Seddon.  bpcaiise  be  had  not  brotiebt  the  measure  heCore  tbe  House 
years  before.  Mr,  RuBScIl  said  that  Ihe  Premier  would  get  the  credit  for  the 
Coal  Mine  Law.  whereas  he  bimaelt  (Mr,  Rnsaetl)  bad  ashed  the  OoTemmeot 
as  long  a^D  aa  1804  It  It  would  not  Introduce  a  bill  tor  the  State  operation  of 
coal  milieu.  Tbe  I'remler,  he  aald.  was  "an  opportunist.  He  nerer  takes  a 
quesllon  such  as  the  State  rnal   Mines  or  the  Old-Age  PetislonB  on  his  own 
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down  the  Bill  deliberately  and  after  the  fullest  informaticai. 
We  will  first  supply  the  State  railways  and  other  Govern- 
ment needs  and  then  sell  to  private  consumers."* 

One  member  (Willis)  said  he  had  learned  from  a  coal  mer- 
chant that  "There  is  a  monopoly,  and  coal  dealers  have  to  sell 
at  the  price  agreed  <:mi  by  the  mine  owners."  If  any  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  freight  or  wharfage  the  price  of  coal  was 
lifted  enough  to  absorb  the  difference.  "The  Harbor  Board 
of  Wanganui,  having  fi,ooo  ($5,000)  profit,  reduced  the 
rates  of  wharfage  on  coal  from  2  shillings  6  pence  to  i  shilling, 
thinking  the  poor  of  the  town  and  the  manufacturers  using 
steam  engines,  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction,  but  they 
did  not,  for  within  a  few  days  afterwards  the  price  of  coal 
was  raised  by  the  mine  owners  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  in  wharfage,  and  the  whole  of  the  fi,ooo  is  now 
going  into  the  pockets  of  the  coal  mine  owners,  while  not  a 
penny  is  going  to  the  people  of  Wanganui." 

The  only  speech  in  opposition  was  made  by  a  coal  mine 
owner,  Mr.  Allen,  who  frankly  stated  that  he  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  coal  mining.  He  objected  to  the  bill  for  the  reasons: 
I — That  it  would  "give  the  Goverrmient  more  patronage." 
2 — That  there  were  "no  big  profits  in  coal ;"  and  3 — That  the 
"State  can't  work  as  cheap  as  a  private  concern  because  of 
direct  personal  interest."  He  did  not  seem  to  be  sure  of  this, 
however,  for  he  said  a  little  later:   "The  ultimate  result  will 


T«.  He  waits  till  atbor  men  bave  eUuiatcd  the  public  mind ;  tben  he 
takes  poaB«aBlon  al  the  Idea,  carried  It  Into  uffi'ct.  ami  takes  all  [he  credit." 
Mr,  RoBsell  thought  the  premier  altogctber  too  slow,  be  aald:  "If  the 
advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  I'arty  had  been  repreaented  In  the  GoTern- 
nient  bencheg,  the  Slate  Coal  Mine  propoaa!  Instead  o(  being  brought  down 
Id  IBOl  vonld  have  been  brought  duwn  S  or  6  jeara  ago.  and  Old-Age  Pen- 
sions Instead  of  being  Introduced  In  1S!)S  would  have  been  brought  In  at  any 
rate  Id   1SS5  when  Ibe  public  mind  was  educated  (or  It." 

Id  reply  the  Premier  showed  from  tho  Parliamentary  rccorda  that  In 
186t  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  a  clause  (S«0  of  tbe  Coal  Mines  Act. 
1891)  giving  the  Government  tbe  rlgbi  to  resume  coal  lands,  on  compensation 
to  the  owner  or  leasee,  and  to  operate  the  mines  subject  lo  tbe  sanction  of 
PatllameDt  by  resolution.  Id  the  debate  on  that  Hill  Sir  Geo.  Grey  had  said 
that  the  Government  should  be  Rutborlied  to  work  any  of  the  mines,  and 
work  them  on  cooperative  principles  with  tbe  workers.  That  was  four  jcara 
before  tbe  Honorable  member  iRuaseM)  came  Into  tbe  House.  And  earlier 
sUll  Sir  Geo.  Grey's  BUI  aketcblng  the  functions  of  tbe  I^Iate.  Included  a 
measure  lor  working  a  State  cnal  mine,  and  tbe  speaker  (Seddon)  bad  advo- 
cated It  In  ISTn  and  ISSl  In  the  debate  on  Cbat  Bill. 

Those  who  Imagine  that  public  affairs  la  New  Zealand  are  In  tbe  control 
of  Badlcals  eDiloua  to  shoot  abead  of  public  sentiment,  will  Bad  much  fuod 
fOT  thought  in  this  dlacuaslon.  The  Liberal  GoTeroment  really  represents  the 
Jtreat  middle  cIom  nnd  not  tbe  eilremlsls. 

opening  on  llie  Slate  C.ial  Mines  Bill,  N.  Z. 
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be  that  if  the  State  can  compete  and  sell  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
can  be  done  by  private  owners,  the  private  owners  will  have  to 
give  in." 

Mr.  Millar  stated  that  the  Westport  Coal  Company's  divi- 
dends were  7  per  cent  in  1898,  7J4  per  cent  in  1899,  and  8 
per  cent  in  1900,  and  that  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  evening 
up  new  mines  and  creating  valuable  properties  out  of  working 
expenses.  The  Colony  had  vast  coal  beds,  yet  there  was  prac- 
tically a  coal  famine  in  Christchiirch  and  Wellington  in  the 
winter  of  1900. 

Mr.  Eil.  of  Christchurch,  said:  "The  bill  contains  an  answer 
to  a  demand  that  has  been  made  by  the  public  of  New  Zea- 
land for  a  good  many  years."  .  .  .  "The  Government  has  no 
right  to  sell  the  minerals  in  the  earth  anyway;  if  a  man  buys 
land  he  has  only  a  right  to  the  surface." 

In  his  closing  the  Premier  said  he  was  "willing  to  place  the 
State  mine  workers  under  the  Arbitration  Act  with  some  limi- 
tations. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  power  of  tax- 
ing the  Government  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  responsible 
to  Parliament."  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  a  provision  was 
framed  binding  the  State  miners  by  the  awards  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Court  in  any  case  in  which  the  Court  so  declares. 
This  gives  the  State  miners  the  benefit  of  any  awards  secured 
in  cases  brought  by  other  mine  workers,  but  does  not  authorize 
the  State  workers  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Arbitration  Court  for  an  increase  of  wages,  etc. 

When  the  coal  ring  misbehaves  in  America  and  the  price  of 
coal  goes  skyward,  a  good  President  may  do  something  as  a 
weighty  individual  to  aid  a  settlement,  but  the  Government  as 
such  lies  quietly  by,  or  sends  some  soldiers  to  help  the  ring 
work  its  mines  without  the  aid  of  miners  who  are  so  disagree- 
able as  to  insist  on  good  pay  and  fair  weighing.  But  when 
Ihe  coal  ring  in  New  Zealand  misbehaves  the  Govenmient  goes 
into  the  business  itself,  owning  and  operating  coal  mines,  and 
transporting  and  selling  coal  at  reasonable  rates. 

There  is  an  opinion  by  a  Massachusetts  court  (Opinions  of 
Justices,  155  Mass.,  Cot)  to  the  effect  that  the  legislature 
could  not  authorize  the  opening  of  public  fuel  yards,  the  sale 
of  coal  and  wood  not  being  a  public  purpose  in  the  c^inion  of 
the  majority  of  the  court.  The  ground  of  decision  was  that 
buying  and  selling  coal  did  not  differ  from  buying  and  sdling 
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other  commodities  in  general,  and  the  judges  thought  it 
would  be  bad  policy  to  open  the  door  for  the  Government  to 
go  into  mercantile  business.  In  a  strong  dissenting  opinion 
Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts,  and  now  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  used  these  words : 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  when  money  is  taken  to  enable  a 
public  body  to  offer  to  the  public  without  discrimination  an 
article  of  general  necessity,  the  purpose  is  no  less  pubhc  when 
that  article  is  wood  or  coal  thati  when  it  is  water  or  gas  or 
electricity  or  education,  to  say  nothing  of  cases  like  the  support 
of  paupers,  or  the  taking  of  land  for  railroads  or  public 
markets." 

New  Zealand  agrees  with  Justice  Holmes,  that  the  supplying 
of  coal  to  the  people  at  reasonable  cost  is  a  public  purpose 
clearly  within  the  sphere  of  Governmental  activity.  In  fact 
Newr  Zealand  regards  the  Government  simply  as  the  People's 
General  Agent  to  do  any  business  for  the  people  that  the  people 
want  it  to.  And  the  tendency  to  State  enterprise  in  any  matter 
in  the  nature  of  a  monoiH>ly  is  one  of  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristics of  recent  years. 

It  is  the  settled  law  of  this  country  as  well  as  of  New 
Zealand  that  private  monopoly  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  but 
"our  Government  aids  and  abets  monopoly,  thereby  violating 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  jurisprudence  expressed  in 
statute  and  common  law  and  constitutions  and  underlying  them 
all,"  while  the  Government  of  New  Z^land  combats  monopoly 
in  the  only  thoroly  effective  way  yet  discovered,  viz.,  by  going 
into  the  business  itself. 
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PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY. 

For  a  dozen  years  the  Common  People  have  controlled  New 
Zealand.  In  four  full  Parliaments  the  Liberals  have  held  the 
House  and  the  Executive  Power,  and  tho  the  Senate  has 
delayed  many  measures  it  has  almost  always  yielded  to  the 
persistent  pressure  of  the  Elective  Chamber  or  the  voice  of  the 
people  at  the  general  elections,  and  since  1899  the  Prt^essives 
have  had  a  majority  in  the  Council  also. 

Not  only  have  the  Liberal-Labor  representatives  of  the 
common  people  ruled  the  Colony  for  twelve  years,  and  been 
reelected  for  three  years  more  (Nov.,  1902),  but  the  power  of 
CcMiservatism  has  fallen  step  by  step  and  Jolt  by  jolt  as  the 
Progressive  institutions  one  after  another  have  proved  their 
utility  and  success,  till  the  Colony  has  become  so  overwhelm- 
ingly Liberal  that  Conservatism  has  ceased  to  be  a  material 
factor  and  the  real  struggle  is  between  the  different  degrees 
of  Liberalism.     The  people  who  want  to  conserve'— to  keep 


'  Id  spfoklng  of  Cbe  CoDservatlves  IC  must  not  be  foreotten  tb&t  taaaj 
called  b7  tbst  name  have  manlleBted  mucb  prugresBlve  spirit  In  some  direc- 
tions, jobn  Hall,  tor  example,  a  prominent  Conservstlvi^,  was  a  leader  In 
tha  womtin  Bnffrage  movement  as  we  have  seen,  and  Wm.  KuBSell,  leader  Of 
the  Conservatives  In  tbe  House,  supported  compulsory  arbitration. 

Again  tbe  distinction  between  Liberalism  and  ItadlcaUsm  must  not  be  lost 
nlgbt  of.  Tbe  ordlaar;  CooBervBtlve  mind  Is  apt  to  confuse  them  and  clana 
all  ProgreBBlvea  as  Radicals,  llut  tbe  true  Libera]  la  a  man  who  comblnea 
hlgb  principle  and  love  of  progr(«a  with  practical  common  sense.  He  advanceti 
by  solving  a  succession  of  pracllcal  problems  In  civic  and  social  Justice — tbe 
Liberal  statesman  deals  wllb  existing  evlla  and  Inconveniences  Id  (be  spirit 
Dt  tbe  Inventor,  business  manager,  and  bumanltarlan  pbllosopher  rolled  Into 
one.  He  looks  tar  ahead  but  keeps  his  feet  on  the  grounil.  lie  goes  forward 
a  step  at  a  time  with  careful  adjustments  at  every  move  to  meet  all  prac- 
tical difficulties,  testing,  molding,  modifying  bb  experience  auggesta. 

The  true  Radical  on  the  otber  band  Is  a  man  who  sees  one  or  two  prin- 
ciples or  grasps  one  or  two  thnughls  with  Rrent  IntpnHlty,  but  does  not  give 
due  weight  lo  otber  principles  and  fncla,  and  mlaacs  therefore  the  true  pro- 
portions aad  practical  limitations  of  life  and  progrras.  He  divells  on  his  one 
Idea  tin  be  cannot  do  Justice  to  anything  else,  lie  Is  Impatient  of  timlta. 
tlon  and  wants  to  turn  tbe  steam  on  full  blast  at  once,  oblivious  of  the 
breaking  of  couplings  and  the  danger  of  collision.  He  helps  to  educate  olhera, 
but  Is  not  a  trustworthy  (ieneral  Manager,  I'riine  Minister,  or  President.  A 
Radical   or  two  located  oD   each   of  the  claims  that  need  attention,   make  It 
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things  as  they  are — no  longer  count ;  movement  has  come  to 
be  second  nature  and  progress  has  become  a  national  habit; 
the  only  question  is  in  what  direction  the  advance  shall  be  and 
at  how  fast  a  pace. 

Prosperity  in  most  abundant  measure  has  accompanied  the 
development  of  Liberal  institutions — a  prosperity  which  in 
proportion  to  population  is  without  a  parallel.  Every  traveler 
in  New  Zealand  sees  it;  official  investigators  from  America, 
Europe,  and  the  Australian  States,  attest  it;  Government 
reports  and  trade  publications  prove  it;  the  literature  of  the 
Colony  is  full  of  it,  and  the  Parliamentary  debates  and  the 
newspapers  are  saturated  with  it.  Down  to  the  end  of  this 
year,  December,  1902,  the  time  for  closing  this  account.  New 
Zealand's  wonderful  prosperity  has  continued  with  every  pros- 
pect of  its  abiding  in  the  future.  Australia  has  suffered  from 
droughts  and  thousands  have  gone  from  there  to  New  Zealand 
and  to  Africa,  but  New  Zealand  has  no  droughts  and  her 
prosperity  is  undimmed. 

To  say  that  prosperity  has  accompanied  the  development  of 
I^iberal  instituticHis  is  to  state  but  half  the  truth,  for  the 
Liberal  institutions  have  been  a  part  cause  of  the  Colony's 
exceptional  business  success.  The  Liberal  policy  warded  off 
the  panic  of  1893  and  saved  the  banks  in  1894-5.  Industrial 
peace  under  arbitration,  State  loans  at  low  interest,  and  the 
exemption  of  improvements  from  taxation,  have  greatly  stimu- 
lated industry.    The  division  and  closer  settlement  of  the  land 


KOre  tbat  tbe  Liberal  who  loohB  all  around  bim  nni  not  lose  sight  of  anj 
mine  tbat  ought  to  be  warkeil. 

Tbe  Radicals  or  EitrernlRts  have  nerer  rnled  Nev  Zealand ;  tb«r  want 
unlTersa!  pmBlonii— New  Zealand  fstabllsbed  penslonn  for  deserrlDg  Q»ed : 
the;  want  all  taics  abollebcd  but  that  on  land-valu<4i,  and  no  one  exempt 
(com  tbat— the  Liberals  believe  In  the  Income  and  Inheritance  taiea  and  the 
eiempllon  of  small  men  :  the  Itadlcnia  want  free  Cranaportatlon — tbe  Liberals 
tblnk  transportation  at  cnst  la  as  far  ae  It  la  aafe  to  go  now ;  some  ot  the 
Radicals  want  the  natlonallriitlnn  ot  all  tbe  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution— the  Liberals  are  sntlallwl  to  natlonallie  graduallj  the  great 
moDopollea,  establish  mandatory  arbitration,  and  encouraRe  cooperatlTe 
ludastry  to  abolish   the  evils  of  compelKlve  struirgle  In   the  great  Betd  that 

Tbe  Radicals  of  a  country  can  never  rule  It  for  an;  length  of  time  under 
democratic  Institutions  imd  cnnUnue  to  be  Radicals :  for  tbe  practical  dlffl- 
culUes  of  goTernlnic  and  transforming  soclcly  will  change  them  Into  Liberals. 
OF  even  CoDaoTvatlves  sometimes,  or  else,  It  Che;  persist  In  trTlng  to  go  too 
fast  for  the  time  and  place,  the  dlsgiiHted  people  will  turn  them  out.  Tbe 
Talue  of  Badicallsm,  however.  If  it  Is  not  violent,  Is  xery  great  la  an  ednca- 
(lonal  way.  It  almost  alwaj-s  contains  at  leaat  a  part  truth  for  the  future. 
Tbe  tmth  In  the  Radicalism  of  one  age  becomes  tbe  Liberalism  of  the  next 
and  the  Conserratlsm  ot  the  centur;  following,  and  what  seems  Radical  In 
one  country  may  be  only  Liberalism  In  another  and  outgrown  ConsetTatlsm 
In  a  third. 
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have  increased  its  productivity.  National  railways  and  tele- 
graphs have  reduced  the  transportation  charges  to  a  minimum, 
and  short  hours,  good  pay,  and  excellent  treatment  of  the 
workers,  have  added  to  the  efficiency  of  labor.  Care  of  the 
human  machinery  of  production  is  more  important  even  from 
a  material  point  of  view  than  care  of  the  machinery  of  steel 
and  brass,  vital  as  the  latter  is. 

This  year,  1902,  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  was  $1,350,000, 
besides  $2,500,000  spent  out  of  revenue  on  railways  and  other 
public  works.  About  16  million  dollars  out  of  the  revenues 
have  gone  into  public  works  in  the  last  ten  years.  For  a  nation 
of  650,000  to  800,000  people  (exclusive  of  Maoris),  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  ten-year  period,  this  is  an  excellent 
record — equivalent  to  a  billion  and  a  half  out  of  revenue  in 
ihc  United  States  for  the  construction  of  works  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  people. 

New  Zealand's  progress  would  have  been  worth  while  even 
if  it  had  made  her  poor  for  a  time.  Individual  reformers  do 
not  generally  find  any  dividends  in  it.  We  are  glad  New  Zea- 
land has  broken  Ibis  rule.  Gilt-edged  progress  is  certainly 
attractive.  New  Zealand's  Progress  an<l  Prosperity  is  far 
better  than  the  Prc^ess  and  Poverty  Brother  George  found 
in  other  coimtries.  If  the  progress  is  of  the  right  sort  and 
well  balanced  it  is  likely  to  improve  the  resources  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  of  the  community.  Institutions  that  benefit 
society  ought  to  pay.  Moral,  intellectual,  and  material 
advancement,  individual  and  social,  belong  together,  and  there 
is  a  screw  loose  in  any  country  where  bad  men  can  achieve 
riches  by  activities  antagonistic  to  the  public  good,  while  good 
men  often  find  it  hard  to  get  a  competency, 
THE  SESSION  OF  1902. 

Premier  Seddon  has  been  away  this  year  in  Africa  and 
England,  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  Boers  that  they 
.should  keep  on  fighting  the  English  so  long,  and  to  represent 
New  Zealand  at  King  Edward's  Coronation.  An  old  Maori 
says  the  Premier  put  an  end  to  the  Boer  conflict — "250,000 
soldiers  had  been  fighting  in  that  war  for  two  years,"  he  says, 
"and  had  not  settled  it,  but  now  that  'Dick'  Seddon  has  gone 
there  the  trouble  has  been  settled  at  once." 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  proceedings  of  this 
present  session  may  be  of  interest : 
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"Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  8th  November,  1901,  to  the  9th 
Januaiy,  1902;  thence  prorogued  to  the  13th  March;  thence  to  the  isth 
May;  thence  to  the  12th  June;  and  further  prorogued  to  the  ist  July, 
when  it  met  tor  the  dispatch  of  business. 

"The  Council  met  at  half-past  two  o'clock  p.  in.  Shortly  afterwards 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  entered  ihe  Chamber  and  took  the  chair. 
A  message  was  forwarded  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  desiring 
the  attendance  of  members  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  their  Speaker,  accordingly  attended. 

Extracts  from  the  Governor's  Soeech. 

"HoNOKABLE  Gkntlgmen  of  the  Legislative  Cudncil,  and  Ge.ntuemen 
"uE  THE  House  of  Representatives  : — 

"All  Imperial  Conference  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Cabinet  has  been  summoned  to  meet  iii  I^ondori, 
ami,  as  you  arc  aware,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  is  representing 
this  Colony.  Important  subjects  will  be  discussed  there,  and  Parlia- 
ment may  be  asked  to  pass  such  legislation  as  will  be  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
New  Zealand. 

"His  Majesty  having  honored  New  Zealand  hy  inviting  the  Premier 
lo  attend  the  Coronation  ceremonies  as  bis  guest,  Mr.  SediUni  pro- 
ceeded to  I^ndon  by  way  of  South  Africa.  ...  He  reached  London 
on  ihc  14th  of  June.     .     .     . 

"Traile  with  South  Africa  has  developed  <luring  the  year,  and  I  am 
liappy  to  say  that  a  considerable  portion  of  il  has  come  to  New  Zea- 

"I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
has  agreed  to  admit  New  Zealand  letters  at  the  penny  rate,  and  our 
penny  postage  system  has  thus  within  the  British  Empire  become 
universal.    ,    .    . 

"The  legislation  passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  creating 
a  system  of  Maori  Cuuncils  has  Iwen  favourably  received,  and  promises 
lo  be  successful.  The  Native  Minister  has  visited  the  various  parts 
of  the  Colony  and  met  large  numbers  of  Maoris,  placing  before  them 
fully  the  nature  and  details  of  the  system.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  inform 
you  that  the  relationship  existing  between  the  Europeans  and  Maoris 
is  of  the  happiest  description,  and  that  the  new  legislation  gives  good 
hope  of  higher  and  more  inlelligent  life  for  the  Maori  people.    .     .    . 

"Since  the  last  session  of  Parliament  I  have  visited  various  parts 
of  the  Colony,  and  am  happy  to  inform  yo»  that  upon  all  sides  I  found 
evidence  of  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people.     .     .     . 

"Notwithstanding  many  heavy  and  unusual  items  of  tioii'recurring 
expenditures,  and  the  large  concessivnt  made  to  the  public  in  railway 
charges.  Customs  duties,  and  postage  rates,  the  result  of  the  year's 
operation  has  been  satisfactory.  The  revenue  has  kept  up,  and  a  sub- 
slanlial  balance  stood  to  the  credit  of  the  Colony  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year.    .    .    . 
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"Measures  will  be  submitted  dealing  with  the  electoral  laws,  so  ai 
to  bring  them  more  in  touch  with  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
Colony;  they  will  include  the  Referendum  Bill,  which  was  passed  last 
session  by  one  branch  of  the  Lt^islature. 

"A     Bill     providing     for    State    fire-insurance    will    also   be    intro- 

"Yoii  will  also  be  asked  to  consider  a  measure  making  provision  for 
aged  and  retired  officers  of  the  Railway  Service. 

"The  labor  legislation  is  working  ivilh  reasonable  smoothness,  con- 
sidering the  complex  interests  involved,  but  some  amendments  of  a 
detail  nature  may  be  necessary. 

"In  the  opinion  of  my  Advisers  the  question  of  preventing  com- 
binations by  which  the  prices  of  food-supplies  are  improperly  raised 
to  consumers  is  of  importance,  and  should  be  considered. 

"You  will  be  asked  to  make  provision  for  the  important  work  of 
prosecuting  tlie  tntnk  lines  of  railway,  as  well  as  of  carrying  on  other 
lines  now  in  course  of  construction.     .     .     . 

"The  timber  industry  is  active,  but,  to  insure  its  permanency,  further 
provision  should  be  made   for  tree-planting  and  forest-conservation. 

"Further  provision  is  equally  necessary  for  the  reading  of  the  lands 
to  open  up  back  blocks  and  assist  settlement.  Several  citates  have 
been  acquired  under  the  Land  for  Settlement  Acts,  and  are  being 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  it  is  the  anxious  desire  of  my  Advisers 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  settlements  a  success. 

"Proposals  on  these  subjects  will  be  submitted  to  you,  and  in  addi- 
tion you  will  be  asked  to  deal  with  measures  relating  to  mining  mat- 
ters, the  public  health,  the  protection  of  young  persons,  company-law. 
and  other  subjects  alTccting  the  social  and  industrial  welfare  of  the 

"Commending  the  proposals  of  my  Ministers  to  your  earnest  atten- 
tion, I  pray  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  results  of 
your  labors  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  and  of  lasting  benefit 
to  the  people  of  New  Zealand." 

The  next  day  the  Minister  of  Railways  gave  the  House  the 
annual  railway  statement  from  which  we  have  already  quoted; 
money  was  voted  for  public  expenditures  (the  Imprest  Supply 
Bill)  and  a  chosen  member  of  the  House  made  the  "Address 
in  Reply"  to  tlie  Governor's  speech  or  "Speech  from  the 
Throne,"  as  it  is  called.  In  discussing;  the  addresses  in  reply 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  members  may  give  loose  rein  to  their 
thought.  They  express  themselves  in  the  freest  manner.and  the 
criticisms,  desires,  and  approvals  of  the  people  are  mirrored 
in  these  debates — finance,  railways,  prosperity,  land  settlement, 
second  ballot,  prosperity,  "daily-increasing  prosperity," 
employers'  liability,  prosperity.  King  Edward,  Premier  Sed- 
don,  trade  with  South  Africa,  prosperity,  State  saw-mills,  the 
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Maoris,  State  fire  insurance,  prosperity,  prt^perity,  prosper- 
ity— a  two-days'  wilderness  of  talk — but  however  different 
the  members'  views  on  other  subjects,  they  were  all  agreed  on 
the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  Colony.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  let  the  members  blow  off  steam  in  this  wholesale 
fashion  the  first  two  or  three  days.  After  a  man  has  had  a 
chance  to  give  his  colleagues  and  the  country  the  benefit  of 
his  accumulated  wisdom  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  things 
in  general  and  what  the  Government  ought  to  do  in  particular, 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  a  reasonable  and  useful  legislator  for 
the  rest  of  the  session. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Premier,  who  is  also  Minister  of 
Labor  and  Colcmial  Treasurer,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward,  Post- 
master-General and  Minister  of  Railways,  has  been  Acting- 
Premier  and  Acting-Treasurer,  and  in  the  annual  Financial 
Statement  of  the  Government  (July  8,  1902)  he  says: 

"The  revenue  proper  of  last  year  exceeded  six  millions  ($30,000,000) 
^the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  The  actual  figures  arc 
jf6,OS3,o?o,  or  £234,451  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  £200,364  in  excess 
of  the  revenue  received  during  the  year  ended  March,  1901.  This  has 
been  obtained  not  only  without  extra  taxation,  but  in  spite  of  large 
concessions  made  in  custom  duties,  in  railway  rates  and  fares,  and  in 
the  adoption  of  penny  postage  of  letters.  Such  expansion  is,  I  think, 
satisfactory  evidence  that  our  people  are  pro.iperous  and  our  trade  is 
flourishing. 

"As  regards  the  income-tax,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  steady 
increase  which  has  continued  since  its  inception  will  be  checked.  I 
place  this  increase,  however,  at  the  moderate  sum  of  £6,000,  raising 
the  estimated  receipts  to  £185,000,  which  with  the  £300,000  of  land-tax, 
makes  a  gross  total  of  £485,000— a  sum  greater  than  has  ever  been 
received  from  direct  taxation. 

"The  buoyancy  of  the  revenue  under  this  heading  proves  conclu- 
sively the  prosperous  condition  of  our  fanners  and  the  productiveness 
of  our  soil,  and,  further,  the  soundness  of  business  generally,  as 
evidenced  by  the  increasing  profits  of  our  merchants  and  others  who 
contribute  to  the  income-tax. 

"Honorable  members  will  recollect  that  my  colleague  intimated,  some 
time  ago,  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the  mortgage-fax 
as  soon  as  practicable.  It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  any  relief 
in  this  direction  must  lend  to  bring  about  an  easing  of  the  local  interc.'t- 
market — a  result  in  which  the  Government,  as  well  as  private  borrow- 
ers, are  much  interested.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  in  the  course 
of  time  the  ruling  rate  for  the  issue  of  Government  loans  in  the 
Colony  should  exceed  yA  or  even  3  per  cent,  and  every  relief  given 
to  lenders  will  tend  to  bring  this  about.  As  a  Step  in  this  direction  1 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  il   is  our  inlenlion  to  concede  a  reduc- 
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tion  of  25  per  cent  off  the  mortgage- tax,  equal  to  £25,000.  I  trust  that 
honorable  members  will  recognize  that  this  abatement  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial instalment  towards  the  end  which  I  have  just  indicated." 

Then  follow  the  announcements  of  the  reductions  in  railway  rates, 
quoted  in  the  chapter  on  Railways  for  Service. 

"For  the  information  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  concessions 
that  liave  been  made  by  the  present  Government  since  they  have  been 
in  power  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  them,  including  the  reductions 
proposed  in  this  Budget,  Naming  only  four  heads  of  revenue,  the 
concessions  are  as  follows:  Railways,  £510,000;  mortgage-tax, 
£25,000;  Customs,  £738,000;  Postal  and  Telegraph,  £181,000;  a  total 
of  £1,454,000.  As  the  whole  of  the  land  and  incomtvtax  collected  in 
the  Colony  in  its  highest  year  amounted  to  £492,000,  some  idea  Of  the 
value  of  the  concessions  thai  have  been  given  to  the  people  of  this 
country  may  be  gauged  from  the  foregoing  figures.  It  certainly  gives 
a  flat  contradiction  to  those  who  have  declared  that  the  burdens  of 
the  people  have  been  added  to  by  the  present   Government.     .     .     . 

"As  honorable  members  are  probably  aware,  the  two  largest  Stales 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  have,  by  inaugurating  old-age  pen- 
sion schemes,  fallowed  New  Zealand's  humane  action  of  1S98.    .     .    . 

"It  is,  I  take  it,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  control  and  direct 
our  public  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  promote,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  do  so  consistently  with  a  policy 
which  one  may  term  'safe.'  The  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  almost 
illimitable.  ...  I  am  confident  that  all  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  can  be  promoted  by  the 
exercise  of  a  judiciously  progressive  policy — such  a  policy  as  will  make 
provision  for  the  constructing  of  roads  in  the  interior,  pushing  for- 
ward our  railways  (particularly  the  trunk  lines),  by  assisting  the 
mining,  agricultural,  and  other  great  industries  so  as  to  insure  the 
highest  possible  return  to  the  individuals  engaged  in  them,  and  thereby 
adding  lo  the  financial  resources  of  the  pubhc  exchequer.  If  one  and 
all  will  approach  the  many-sided  questions  which  are  ever  presenting 
themselves  for  solution  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  I  feel  certain  that,  as 
the  years  go  by,  the  properly- directed  efforts  of  our  people  will  result 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  themwlves  and  promoting  the  general 
well-being  of  our  Colony." 

During  the  session  tiie  Ac  ting- Premier  has  advocated  with 
force  and  tact  some  of  the  new  measures  that  Premier  Seddon 
and  his  Cabinet  and  fellow  Liberals  have  at  Jieart — extension 
of  the  Referendum,  the  second  ballot  or  majority  elections 
and  other  electoral  reforms,  Government  fire  insurance.  Gov- 
ernment railway  relief  fitnd,  State  telegraph  and  postal 
increa.se  of  pay,  rcduclion  of  the  tax  on  mortgages,  and  a  num- 
ber of  revisions  and  amendments  of  former  laws.  In  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  one  of  these — a  bill  to  raise  the  penalty  on 
imjKirting  opium  for  smoking  from  $500  to  $2,500,  in  order 
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to  put  an  absolute  stop  to  the  smuggling  of  the  drug — the 
interesting  ground  was  taken  that  it  was  not  fair  to  stop  John 
Chinaman  from  smoking  opium  unless  Europeans  who  were 
injuring  themselves  with  tobacco  and  intoxicants  were  also 
stopped.' 

The  Opium  amendment  was  enacted,  improvements  in  tlie 
old-age  pension  provisions,  tax  laws,  land  transfer,  mining 
laws,  factories  acts,  etc.,  adopted,  the  electoral  laws  revised 
and  ccmsolidated,  and  the  railway,  post,  and  telegraph  bills 
above  mentioned  passed.  Most  of  these  have  already  l>een 
noted  under  their  respective  heads.  State  fire  insurance,  after 
a  vigorous  debate,  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  for 
investigation.  This  and  some  other  prospective  reforms  fore- 
shadowed in  measures  introduced  by  the  Government  or  the 
members,  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  chapter  entitled  "What 
Next?" 

AmANCE  OF   WAGES. 

In  the  Railway  chapter  we  have  noted  the  recent  advance 
in     railway    wages    effected    by    the    Liberal    Government. 


■  "ir  we  can  regulate  thli  smoklas  of  opium,"  gald  wa  old  geutleniBD  of 
■boat  alttr — "U  we  am  iirevent  It— why  c«nnot  we  prevent  other  vice»  which 
■re  of  a  more  far-reachtiig  ctiaracter  than  the  amoklDK  of  opium?  •  •  • 
Bat  if  I  KHk  that  these  other  vices  ah^ll  be  coDtrolled.  or  that  If  It  la  fonad 
that  they  cannot  be  controlled  the  cause  of  them  alisll  be  abolished.  I  am 
met  with  the  rejoinder  that  it  Is  ao  Impossibility — that  If  the  people  want 
theoe  things  they  will  have  them.  I  say  it  that  applies  Co  Che  smoking  of 
tobacco  and  the  drlnkiag  of  fnlo'lraHd  It  also  applies  to  opium,  and  that 
what  may  tie  accomplished  iu  the  case  of  opium  may  be  accompllabed  la 
regard  to  cognate  vices.  There  la  not  half  so  much  Injury,  It  seems  to  me — 
not  half  BO  much  vice — in  dreamlDg  the  happy  hours  away  In  an  oplum- 
amoklng  divan  as  there  Is  In  aoaklng  In  a  public,  house  parlor  or  bar." 

An  Hon.  Member. — "Have  jou  tried  opium?" 

The  Hon.  Mr.  JoDea.— "I  have  not ;  but  1  am  willing  to  take  other  people'o 
experience.  My  eipertence  of  the  quality  and  characteristics  of  opium  would 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  It  is  a  drug  tbaC  bas  developed  genius  to  a  very 
marreiouB  extent  That  la  someChlng  in  its  favor.  But  It  sepma  to  me  that 
It  Is  quite  right  that  we  should  try  to  put  down  any  evil  by  legialatton.  Our 
legislation  la  all  designed  for  the  purpose  of  making  us  better,  bappler.  and 
more  proaperoua.  That  Is  the  object  we  have  In  view,  but  we  have  aometimpa 
adopted  ■  crab-like  procedure  In  order  to  attain  It  The  man  who  says  that 
you  cannot  make  people  hajipy  or  virtuous  by  Act  of  rarllament  tiirgPiH 
'  that  you  may  by  certain  condlClooB  produced  b;  Act  of  Parliament  make 
people  vldoua  or  vlrCuooa.  1  am  not  opposing  this  Opium  Prohibition  Hill  at 
all.  I  believe  It  la  necessary  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  tlieac  evils,  so 
that  they  may  be  nipped  In  the  bud.  The  plly  is  that  we  could  not  do  the 
same  with  the  drink  tralDc.  I  declare  that  If  we  can  abolish  Che  smoking 
of  opium  or  the  presence  of  opium  In  this  country,  as  we  have  practically 
done  by  the  Bill  passed  laat  year,  Chen  I  say  we  can  do  [he  same  with  rpgard 
to  the  diink  tratHc.  •  •  •  Why  should  you  go  and  prosecute  poor  'John" 
In  thla  way  whilst  you  allow  people  to  injure  themselves  wICb  smoking? 
Ploity  of  peiqile  have  the  pipe  In  their  mouths  from  morning  till  uighc,  ami 
injure  tbemselves.  and  we  do  not  say  anything  to  them  or  pass  laws  about  it. 
And  we  also  have  people  making  beaata  of  themselves  with  drink." 
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Another  instance  of  the  same  policy  may  be  found  in  the  law 
of  October  ist,  1902,  lifting  the  wages  of  some  of  the  postal 
and  telegraph  employees  and  shortening  the  period  for  reach- 
ing the  maximum  salary.  The  following  table  shows  some 
of  the  changes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  even  with  the  raise  the 
wages  of  Government  employees,  such  as  letter-carriers  for 
example,  are  not  as  high  as  in  this  country.  The  aim  has 
been  to  secure  good  wages  for  all  sorts  of  labor  whether  in 
public  or  private  employ,  rather  than  to  give  specially  high 
pay  to  some  Government  employees*  while  other  classes  of 
workers  have  very  insufficient  remuneration.  Our  letter-car- 
riers are  well  paid,  but  our  messengers,  and  the  clerks  in  the 
third  and  fourth-class  post-offices  (who  are  private  employees 
of  the  postmasters),  are  very  poorly  paid.  Such  contrasts  are 
contrary  to  the  New  Zealand  policy.  The  average  pay  per 
worker  is  more  than  it  is  here,  but  the  distribution  is  different 
-^the  high-grade  workers  get  less  as  a  rule  and  the  low-grade 
workers  more  than  in  this  country. 

Pay  of  Post  and  Telesraph  Employees. 


Secretary    .... 
Supt.  Elec.  Lines 

Letter  Carriers  .  . 

1st  grade  ,  .  , 

ad       "      . 

3d       '■      .  . 

Messengers    .   .  . 

1st  grade 


Messengers  get  $300  to  $700  and  carriers  $300  to  $75o.    There  »ri 
boy  messengers,  both  post  and  telegraph,  making  $130  to  $205  a  jear. 


*It  la  BomeUm«s  feared  ttiat  one  coDsequeni^e  ol  tbe  [lulillc  ownereblp  of. 
railroads,  telegrapbe,  telephones,  atrecl-ralhvajs,  etc..  maj  be  a  special  pr«B- 
aure  to  raise  unduly  tbe  wsKea  at  public  employees.  Tbls  may  be  true  wbere 
tbe  Oavemment  Is  In  tbe  bands  of  a  macblup  tbat  distributes  public  poHltlons 
aod  salaries  as  part  of  tbe  spoils  of  eOlcc,  But  wbere  tbe  Government  Is 
really  controlled  by  tbe  people,  It  la  not  hi.  In  New  Kealaud  (as  also  In 
Liverpool,  Glaagow,  and  other  Brltlnb  municlpfllltleB  oivuing  tlie  tramwaya, 
laa  and  electric  works,  etc.)  It  Is  found  tbat  the  Influence  of  labor  repre- 
sentatlTea  and  the  trade-unluas  Is  aKaiPat  tbe  rataipg  of  Government  wases 
much  above  the  level  of  similar  labor  outHldc — tbe  combined  weight  of  the 
udIoob  produces  a  pressure  to  Improve  tbe  conditions  of  all  labor  In  due 
pn^ortlon. 
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The  time  required  to  climb  from  the  minimum  lo  the  maximum 
salary  in  a  given  grade  was  cut  down  by  the  amending  act  from  13 
years  to  7  for  assistant  dispatch  clerks,  from  8  years  lo  5  for  asiiistant 
counter  clerks,  from  5  years  to  3  ior  distributors,  etc. 

There  was  some  objection  to  the  increase  of  $500  a  year  in 
the  salaries  of  the  chief  officials,  or  rather  the  objection  was 
to  making  permanent  by  legislation  the  increase  which  had  in 
fact  been  made  by  the  Government  a  couple  of  years  before. 
It  was  also  objected  that  the  bill  did  not  increase  the  pay  of 
the  exchange  clerks,  but  Acting-Premier  Ward  said  legislation 
was  not  necessary,  the  Government  ha<l  power  to  grant 
increases  up  to  $100  and  that  was  what  it  proposed  lo  do, 

RAILWAY  workers'  RELIEF  FUND. 
SPECIAL  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE,  ILL-HEALTH  AND  INCAP,\CITY 

October  3,  1902,  a  new  plan  of  retiring-allowance  and  ill- 
health  relief  was  adopted  for  the  Government  Railway 
employees*  to  take  effect  January  i,  1903.  Any  one  then 
employed  by  the  Department  in  any  permanent  capacity  can 
elect  within  six  months  to  come  under  the  act,  and  persons  first 
l>ermanently  employed  after  the  act  takes  effect  come  under 
its  provisions  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  employment. 

The  fund  is  to  be  raised  by  contributions  from  the  employees 
with  the  interest  accruing  from  their  investment  by  the  Public 
Trustee,  and  the  Government  guarantees  any  deficiency  in  the 
fund. 

The  contributions  made  monthly  are  to  be  at  the  following 
rates : 

PerccDlaECorMlary  limeof  the  flril4^t?S.Xm 'i'  * 

3  per  cent  not  more  than  30  years 

4  "      "  .   .  t>etweeD  .loandss    " 


Tile  following  clauses  describe  the  benefits  under  the  act — 
retiring- allowances  and  payments  in  case  of  illness  or  inca- 
pacity of  an  employee  being  estimated  on  the  basis  of  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  his  pay  for  each  year  of  service  the  employee 


Kb  1 1  way   Supera 
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has  rendered ;  if  he  has  been  receiving  $6cx}  a  year,  for  example, 
and  retires  after  forty  years'  service,  the  Goverament  guar- 
antees him  $400  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 

14.  Every  contributor  whose  length  of  service  in  the  Department  is 
not  less  than  forty  years,  or  whose  age  is  not  less  than  sixty  years, 
may  at  any  time  retire  from  the  service  of  the  Department  at  the 
expiration  of  three  months'  notice  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  and  shall 
thereupon  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  fund  an  annual  allowance  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  computed  as  follows  r 

For  every  year  of  service  he  shall  receive  one-sixtieth  part  of  his 
annual  rate  of  fay,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  yearly  allowance 
exceed  two-thirds  of  such  annual   rate  of  pay : 

Provided  that  the  Board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister, 
extend  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  any  case  where  the  con- 
tributor's service   is  not  less  than   thirty-Ave  years. 

IS-  Every  contributor  who  with  the  consent  or  by  the  direction  of 
the  Minister  retires  from  the  service  of  the  Department  on  the  ground 
of  being  medically  unSt  for  further  duty  shall  on  his  retirement  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  fund  an  allowance  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
computed  as  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section,  but  not  exceeding 
the  maximum  amount  therein  limited. 

16.  (i)  If  any  cMitributor  voluntarily  retires  from  the  service  of 
the  Department  before  becoming  entitled  to  a  retiring-allowance  under 
this  act,  or  if  his  services  are  dispensed  with  from  any  cause  other 
than  misconduct,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  tvhole  amount 
actually  contributed  by  him  to  the  fund,  but  without  interest,  together 
with  any  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  section  seventy- 
six  of  "The  Government  Railway  Act,  1887-" 

(2)  If  any  contributor  is  dismissed  or  his  services  are  otherwise 
dispensed  with  for  misconduct,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the 
whole  amount  actually  contributed  by  him  to  the  fund,  but  without 
interest. 

{3)  If  any  contributor  dies  before  becoming  entitled  to  any  retiring- 
allowance,  there  shall  be  paid  to  his  legal  personal  representatives  the 
whole  amount  actually  contributed  by  him  to  the  fund,  but  without 
interest,  together  with  any  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
section  seventy-six  of  "The  Government  Railway  Act,  1887,"  But 
if  such  contributor  dies  leaving  a  wife  or  children  surviving  him,  then 
(in  lieu  of  such  payment  to  his  legal  pergonal  representatives)  there 
sliall  be  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  during  her  widow- 
hood, (he  annual  sum  of  eighteen  pounds,  with  an  additional  sum  to  be 
paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  (if  any)  of  five  shillings  per 
week  in  the  case  of  each  child  until  the  child  attains  the  age  of  four- 
■  teen  years.  The  annual  payment  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  or 
the  children  shall  be  made  in  such  a  manner,  to  such  person,  and  by 
such  instalments  during  the  year  as  the  Board  thinks  fit.  but  in  no  case 
shall  payments  be  at  longer  intervals  than  four  weeks.  Or  the  widow 
may,  if  she  so  elects,  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  in  lieu  of  the  foregtnng 
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allowance,  such  portion  of  the  amount  of  contributions  actually  paid 
by  the  contributor  to  the  fund,  and  of  the  compensation  to  which  the 
contributor  was  entitled  under  section  seventy-six  of  "The  Govern- 
ment Railway  Act,  1887,"  as  the  Board  having  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  children,  if  any,  thinks  fit 

20.  With  respect  to  every  retiring-allowance  granted  under  this  Act 
the  foUoiinng  proviiions  shall  apply:  (i)  The  retiring-allowance  shall 
be  paid  by  equal  monthly  instalments,  the  first  instalment  being  payable 
one  month  after  the  date  of  the  grantee's  retirement. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  his  retiring-allowance,  the  grantee  may,  on  his 
retirement,  or  at  any  time  before  receiving  his  first  instalment,  elect 
10  accept  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  his  contributions  to  the 
fund,  together  with  any  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
section  seventy-six  of  "The  Government  Railway  Act,   1887.'' 

(3)  If,  not  having  so  elected,  he  dies  before  the  total  amount  paid 
lo  him  in  respect  of  retiring-allowance  is  equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  his  contributions  to  the  fund,  together  with  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  which  he  is  entitled  under  section  seventy-six  of  "The  Gov- 
ernment Railway  Act,  1887,"  the  Board  shall  apply  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow  and  children  or  legal  representatives  the  difference  between 
the  aforesaid  amounts. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  retiring- allowance  being  granted  before  the 
contributor  has  completed  forty  years'  service,  or  has  attained  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  medically  unfit  for  further 
duty,  his  retiring-allowance,  or  any  one  or  more  instalments  thereof, 
may  be  forfeited  by  the  Board  if  he  fails  to  submit  himself  for  further 
medical  examination  when  required  by  the  Minister,  or  if,  being 
reported  medically  fit  to  return  to  duty,  he  fails  to  do  so  when  required 
by  the  Minister. 

(5)  If  he  is  convicted  of  any  crime  on  indictment,  or  if  he  is  con- 
victed as  an  associate  of  thieves  or  prostitutes,  his  retiring-allowance 
shall  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children  (if  he 
has  any),  as  the  Board  may  see  fit,  or  for  his  own  maintenance  when 
the  Board  is  satisfied  that  he  is  of  good  behaviour. 

21.  Where  by  the  direction  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  a 
contributor  returns  to  duty  while  in  receipt  of  a  retiring  allowance, 
his  allowance  shall  cease,  and  all  his  rights  and  liabilities  under  this 
Act  as  a  contributor  shall  revive. 

22.  In  no  case  shall  any  retiring-allowance  or  other  money  granted 
under  this  Act  be  in  any  way  assigned,  transferred,  or  alienated  from 
the  grantee,  or  be  subject  to  "The  Bankruptcy  Act,   1892." 

23.  Where  any  payment  m  made  under  "The  Worker^  Compensa- 
tion for  Accidents  Act,  1900,"  in  respect  of  an  accident  to  a  contribu- 
tor the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(i)  Where  death  results  from  the  accident  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  that  contributor  shall  absolutely 
cease  and  determine,  but  his  legal  representatives  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  the  whole  amount  actually  contributed  by  him  to  the  fund 
but  without  interest;  and 
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(2)  Where  total  or  partial  disability  results  from  the  accident  so 
that  the  contributor  becomes  medically  unfit  for  further  duty  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  allowance  under  this  Act  during  the  period  to 
which  the  payment  relates,  except  so  far  as  the  payment  is  less  than 
such  allowance, 

A  contributor's  rights  are  not  affected  by  the  stoppage  of 
his  contributions  during  periods  of  ill-health,  when  he  is  off 
duty  and  his  pay  is  stopped. 

The  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  a  Board  consisting  of 
nine  members :  the  Minister,  the  SoHci  tor -General,  the  Public 
Trustee,  the  General  Manager  of  the  State  Railways,  and  five 
persons  elected  by  ballot  of  the  contributing  employees — two 
being  chosen  by  the  first  division  of  employees,  and  three  by 
the  second  division.  The  control  is,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of 
the  representatives  of  the  railway  workers  themselves. 
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The  full  significance  of  the  measures  we  have  reviewed 
cannot  be  brought  out  in  this  section.  Their  meaning  and 
consequences  occupy  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  book.  But  we 
may  note  before  leaving  this  sketch  in  perspective  that  the 
first  Liberal  Labor  decade  has  reversed  the  Pohcy  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  at  least  a  dozen  vital  lines,  and  established 
the  following  principles  as  the  basis  of  New  Zealand  civic  life : 

1.  That  the  taxing  power  is  to  be  used  not  merely  for  reve- 
nue but  to  advance  the  public  good,  by  encouraging  enterprise, 
breaking  down  monopoly,  aiding  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  etc. 

2.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  the  increased  value  of 
land  resulting  from  public  improvements  and  the  development 
of  the  country,  and  that  every  individual  has  a  right  to  the 
use  and  a  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  earth— the  land  and 
all  its  wealth  belongs  to  the  people. 

3.  That  the  gradual  nationalization  of  the  soil,  through 
resumption  and  leasing  of  land  with  limitation  of  area,  and 
rents  and  taxes  to  take  the  unearned  increment  for  the  public 
use,  is  a  just  and  practicable  method  of  dealing  with  the  land 
problem. 

4.  That  Government  should  guard  the  interests  of  labor 
even  more  carefully  than  those  of  capital,  for  the  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor  mold  manhood  and  citizenship,  and  deter- 
mine the  vitality  of  the  people  and  their  leisure  for  intellectual 
and  civic  development. 

5.  That  the  law  should  rec^nize  the  principle  of  the  living 
wage,  and  secure  to  every  worker  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
<lay's  work. 

6.  That  the  right  to  work  is  a  clear  corroHary  from  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  latter  privi- 
leges being  of  questionable  value  without  the  former  and  the 
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State  must  open  the  way  to  employment  for  those  in  need 
of  it. 

7.  That  direct  employment  is  more  just  and  econcanical,  and 
better  for  the  workers,  than  the  contractor  system,  wherefore 
the  latter  must  be  abolished  from  public  work. 

8.  That  cooperative  methods  have  proved  superior  and  shall 
be  established  in  public  work  and  fostered  in  private  business. 

9.  That  the  substitution  ot  judicial  decisitwi  in  place  of  set- 
tlement by  conflict,  shall  be  extended  to  disputes  between 
labor  and  capital,  industrial  peace  and  the  administration  of 
justice  in  labor  difficulties  belonging  with  the  other  objects 
of  judicial  procedure. 

ID.  That  industrial  power  is  a  public  trust,  and  the  public 
interest  is  the  dominant  interest  in  business  as  in  politics. 

11.  That  the  control  of  industry  should  be  in  a  body  repre- 
senting all  three  parties  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth — labor,  capital,  and  the  public — the  principles  of 
democracy,  partnership  and  majority  rule  applying  to  indus- 
trial life  as  well  as  to  political  life,  and  aristocratic  and  arbi- 
trary control  being  as  bad  in  one  case  as  the  other. 

12.  That  economic  freedom  and  independence  arc  essential 
lo  full  political  liberty. 

13.  That  veterans  of  industry  shall  have  pensions  as  well 
as  veterans  of  war;  any  orderly  person  who  has  put  years  of 
labor  into  the  development  and  enrichment  of  the  country 
having  a  right  to  a  reasonable  subsistence  after  his  days  of 
work  are  done. 

14.  That  public  utilities  should  be  constructed,  owned,  and 
operated  by  the  pec^Ie. 

15.  That  public  railways  shall  be  run  for  service,  not  for 
profit,  and  the  management  kept  in  touch  with  the  people. 

16.  That  the  fundamental  test  of  a  railway  system  or  any 
other  institution,  industrial  or  political,  is  not  its  financial 
results,  but  its  human  results — its  effect  on  the  public  good — 
its  relation  to  manhood,  morals,  government,  civilization  and 
prepress. 

17.  That  farmers  and  workingmen  have  a  right  to  use  the 
Government  in  which  they  are  partners  to  get  loans  at  low 
interest,  and  that  Government-lending  abolishes  usury,  pre- 
vents oppression,  and  aids  the  diffusion  of  wealth. 

18.  That  banking  and  credit  shall  not  be  left  to  private 
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manipulation,  speculatirai,  and  monopoly,  but  controlled  by  the 
State  in  the  interest  of  all ;  the  nationalization  of  credit  being 
as  important  as  the  nationalization  of  the  soil. 

19.  That  private  monopoly  of  vital  interests  is  contrary  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  the  State  is  in  duty  bound  to  manage 
banks,  take  railways,  operate  coal  mines,  buy  up  patents  and 
do  all  other  acts  necessary  to  prevent  it. 

20.  That  a  nation  as  well  as  a  family  has  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  keep  itself  sweet  and  clear  of  contamination,  a  right 
to  keep  its  soil  and  its  civic  partnership  for  those  who  are 
fit  to  be  free  an<I  seif-goveming,  and  who  will  not  lower  its 
intellectual  and  spiritual  level  or  dilute  its  civilization. 

21.  That  the  question  of  license  or  prohibition  shall  be  left 
to  local  option  under  the  referendum,  and  that  taxation  of 
land-values  for  local  purjHwes  shall  also  be  left  to  local  option 
with  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

22.  That  sex  has  no  essentia!  relation  to  the  right  of  self- 
government,  wherefore  women  shall  have  the  franchise  on  the 
same  terms  as  men. 

23.  That  equity  demands  political  e<iuality  and  self-govern- 
ment in  municipal  affairs  as  well  as  national. 

24.  That  "in  politics  and  industry  as  in  science,  experiment 
is  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  truth,  guiding  the  experiments 
by  the  light  of  the  principles  evolved  from  past  experience. 

25.  That  one  object  of  the  law  should  be  to  remove  all 
needless  barriers  and  artificial  disabilities. 

26.  That  accident  and  misfortune  should  not  be  left  to  fall 
with  crushing  weight  on  innocent  individuals,  but  that  burdens 
not  resulting  from  the  wrong  conduct  of  those  affected  should 
be  spread  over  the  community  like  taxes,  in  proportion  to 
ability  to  bear  them. 

27.  That  legislation  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  not  of  a  special  class  or  party. 

28.  That  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  comfort,  intelligence  and 
virtue,  and  the  equalization  of  opportunity,  are  prime  objects 
of  political  and  industrial  institutions. 

29.  That  the  Government  should  be  kept  close  to  the  people 
through  short  terms  for  legislators,  direct  nominations  and  a 
ballot  that  favors  individual  (bought  and  judgment  in  voting, 
good  civil  service  rules,  and  the  use  of  the  referendum  in  one 
or  other  of  its  many  forms. 
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30.  That  the  Government  is  simply  the  people's  agent  to 
manage  any  business,  or  do  any  act  for  the  public  good. 

Every  one  of  these  principles  has  been  established  as  the 
result  of  practical  efforts  to  deal  with  actual  problems  and 
existing  conditions.  Confrcaited  with  specific  difficulties  and 
dangers,  an  earnest,  c^en-minded,  common-sense,  true-hearted 
people,  have  sought  for  remedies,  and  naturally  found  them 
in  laws  and  institutions  based  on  principles  that  accord  with 
the  public  good.  Moving  in  this  way  from  a  concrete  evil  to 
its  Ic^cal  remedy,  prepress  has  not  been  the  carrying  out  of 
a  preconceived  program,  but  a  scries  of  adaptations  to  present 
need,  the  recognition  of  the  principles  on  which  the  adapta- 
tions rest,  accompany  or  following,  hut  rarely  much  preceding, 
ihe  original  apphcation.  As  Kepler's  laws  were  not  mere 
theories  like  the  generalizations  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy, 
but  were  found  by  drawing  the  curves  required  to  connect 
specific  instances  and  unite  the  results  of  practical  observations, 
so  the  principles  worked  out  in  New  Zealand  express  the  facts 
of  her  experience  and  represent  her  history  and  progress. 

The  tremendous  contrast  between  the  Liberal  years  and 
former  times,  created  by  the  recognition  and  application  of 
Ihese  principles  in  the  last  twelve  years,  will  be  made  clearer 
by  the  following  comparisons  : 


BEFORE  1890. 
Taxation  for  revenue  only. 
Dead-level  property- tax. 


.\FTER  i8go. 
Taxatinn  for  the  public  good. 
Progressive  land-value  and  inco 


Improvements  taxed. 

Knlerprise  diseou raged. 

Small     farmers     and     merchant? 

overburdened. 
Pptciil.ition     and    monopoly     fos- 
tered. 
Freehold  favored. 


Land     monopoly     growing     Iiix- 

itriantly. 
Land  for  speculation. 
Tbe    tide    of    population    moving 
from  the  country  to  the  city. 


Improven- 
Enterprise 
Small  far 

tents  e.tempt. 

Tuers  and  mercbanlis 
favored. 

Spec\ilalion  and  monopoly 
repressed. 

State     ownership     favored     with 
leases  in  perpetuity  and  limita- 
tion of  area. 

Resuniplii 

in   of   large   estates   and 
1  to  break  up  monopolies. 

Hic      movement      of      population 
lurned  back  toward  the  country. 
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(Before  1890— CoutlDued.) 

Capital  the  chief  care  of  the  Gov- 


The  right  to  work,  not  reeogni/ed 
by  the  State. 

Contractor  system  in  public 

Conipetitive  industry  in  full  pos- 

Labor  difficulties  settled  by  strikes 

and  lockouts. 
The   pauper  house   for   ihe  agcil 

poor. 

Railways  under  a  bureaucracy  and 

rim  for  profit. 

The  heart  of  the  banking  system 

in  private  control. 
Credit  a   private   monopoly. 

Loans   for  the   rich  at   reasonable 
interest,  but  not  for  [he  man  of 

Coal-ring  in  the  saddle. 


lArter  1890— CoiillTiiieil.) 

Life  and  Labor  the  chief  care  of 

the  Government. 
Right    to    work    recognized    and 

guarded  by  the  State. 
Direct    employment   in   public 

Cooperative    industry    established, 

fostered  and  extended. 
Labor   difficulties   settled  by  judi- 
cial decision. 
Annuities   from  the   Treasury   for 

the  aged  poor. 

Railways    under    management    in 

touch   with   the  people  and   run 

for  service. 

Heart     of     the     banking     system 

under  Government  control. 
Credit  a  public  utility  operated  by 

the  State. 

Loans  for  small  men  also  at  low 

interest. 


The  Co 


1  the  coal  busi. 


e  practically  unaHevialcd. 


Lie. 


Life  tenure 

Male  suffrage. 

Multiple  voting   for   rich   men 

nuinicipal  elections. 
Serious  political  inequality. 

Rapid   intensification  of  imhi-^tri 
inequality, 
t  by  and   for  iniinop 


Local  option  with  the  referendum 

on  prohibition. 
Seven  year  terms  for  senators. 
Equal  suffrage. 
One  ptr'ion  one  viilc  in  mimicipa) 

elections. 
Near    approach    to    full    pi>htlca! 

equality. 
Slronft  movement  toward  indiis- 

trial  equahzaiion. 
Government  by  and  for  the  people. 


And  this  ti^nsfoniiatioti  was  wrought,  not  with  sword  and 
cannon,  but  with  print  and  spttxh  an<l  thought ;  not  with  bul- 
lets, but  with  ballots.  It  was  a  revolntiun  in  <|uilc  as  full  a 
sense  as  many  of  the  great  revolntions  that  bear  that  name  in 
history,  yet  it  was  a  peaceful  development,  a  revolution  by 
evolution,  the  ballot  rebellion  of  the  common  people  against 
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monopoly  of  land  and  money  and  government,  unjust  taxa- 
tion and  ill-treatment  of  labor.  Even  the  French  Revolution 
itself,  the  greatest  civic  convulsion  of  modern  times,  did  not 
result  in  a  more  complete  reversal  of  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  Government  than  is  involved  in  the  change  from  land 
mono[)oly   to   nationalization   of   the   soil ;    from   taxation   of 


1I.\L[,'H  KlUND.  SOUTIIWKST  fi'AST  OF  Tllli  MIDIU.E  ISI.ANn. 

improv emails  and  fostering  of  speculative  monopoly,  to 
exemption  of  improvements  and  progressive  taxation  of  land- 
values  and  incomes  to  adjust  burden  to  ability  and  to  burst 
up  monopolies ;  from  non-rcc(^Tiition  of  the  right  to  employ- 
ment to  full  recognition  of  and  provision  for  it  by  the  National 
Government;  from  the  contractor  to  direct  employment;  frwn 
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soup-kitchens  and  competition  to  cooperative  industry;  from 
settlement  by  strikes  and  lockouts  to  industrial  arbitration  in 
a  court  of  justice;  from  the  poor-house  to  old-age  pensions; 
from  usury  to  Government  lending  at  low  interest;  from 
license  to  local  prohibition;  from  polygamous  ballots  for  the 
rich  man  in  municipal  elections  and  masculine  suffrage  every- 
where to  the  emancipation  of  women  and  full  political  equality  ■ 
of  men  and  women  with  one  vote  for  each  citizen  in  both  Par- 
liamentary and  municipal  electicms;  from  government  by  and 
for  monopolists  to  govenunent  by  and  for  the  people. 

Such  are  the  elements,  or  some  of  the  elements,  of  the  Indus- 
trio-Political  Revolution  of  1890,  the  most  important  event 
in  the  history  of  New  Zealand  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Just  as  the  guns  of  Lexington 
reverberated  round  the  globe,  and  the  influence  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Revolutions  permeated  all  thinking  peoples, 
helping  to  mold  their  political  history,  so  the  new  emancipa- 
tion in  this  far  Colwiy,  the  twin  sister  of  New  England,  is 
radiating  its  force  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  will 
become  a  powerful  factor  in  molding  the  political  and  industrial 
history  of  the  future.  An  invasion  of  armies  may  be  repelled, 
but  an  invasion  of  ideas  is  irresistible.  The  world  owes  much 
to  pioneers  and  discoverers;  most  of  all  to  those  who  dis- 
cover or  establish  truer  human  relations. 

Mr.  Lloyd  calls  New  Zealand  "Newest  England."  It  is  still 
more  truly  "Newest  America,"  for  nowhere  else  is  found  such 
vigor  and  advance.  In  its  own  particular  field  it  even  out- 
Americas  America,  From  savage  cannibalism  to  the  highest 
civilization  in  a  lifetime,  from  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
of  the  world  to  the  richest  in  half  a  century,  from  racial  war 
to  racial  harmony  in  a  generation,  from  industrial  war  to 
industrial  peace  in  a  decade,  from  charity  to  justice,  compe- 
tition to  cooperation,  monopoly  to  diffusion,  despotism  to 
democracy,  government  by  landlords  and  the  money-power 
in  their  own  interest,  to  government  by  farmers  and  working- 
men  in  the  interest  of  all  as  the  outcome  of  a  great  election, 
is  certainly  a  record  of  change  in  condition  and  policy,  which 
for  quantity,  quality  and  speed  of  progress  is  without  a  par- 
allel. The  superb  lessons  on  the  modifiability  of  human  life 
and  institutions  afforded  by  the  history  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  splendid  possibihties  of  a  thoughtful  union  of  the  common 
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people  at  the  polls  to  elect  men  pledged  to  tlieir  interest,  are 
of  incalculable  importance  to  the  world. 

BIRTH-DAYS    OF    PROGRESS. 

Before  passing;  to  a  study  of  the  causes  and  combined  results 
of  New  Zealand's  novel  institutions,  the  reader  will  find  it 
helpfid  to  fasten  in  his  memory  the  following  selective  retro- 
spective : 

1840       ANtrsxATioN  OF  Nbw  Zealand  to  the  British  Empire. 
1853       Constitution  Proclaimed. 
i86s       Postal  Savings  Bants. 

1870       VoflBl'k    Public  Works  Poltcy— national    railroads,  telegraphs, 
etc..  the   first   ImporUnt   move   in   the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 
Govemmenl  Insurance,  Public  Trust  Office,  Australian  Ballot. 

(Provinces  Abolished. 
Srey's  Appeal  to  the  People  on  a  detnocralic  and  progressive 
platform. 
1879       MMhood  SiitrrBge,  residence  made  Bufficiem  for  the  ballot  with- 
out property. 
i:fS6        Ballance's  Village  Settlements,  placing  idle  labor  on  idle  land, 
with  Government  loans  to  help  the  settlers  build  and  plant. 
Competitive  ecaminadons  for  civil  service. 
I88S        One-Man-One-Vote  in  electing  Representatives. 
The  Great  Strike  and  Its  F.mlure. 
A  New  Politloal  Force— Organized  Labor  at  the  BRilot  Box,  hsnd- 
in-hand  with  the  Farmers  and  the  Common  People  in  every 
walk  of  life,  working  together  through  direct  nominations 
and  non-partisan  voting  to  elect  a  People's  Government, 
and  winning  the 
LlberBl-Laber  Victory,  of  December,   1890,  which   placed   the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  People's  Representatives 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of — 

yatat     I  Progressive  taxation  of  land-values  and  incomes 1891-2 

^j.jj^     ■    Labor  Dcfarlmenl  and  Piiblk  P.mptoymenI  Office rfp/--' 

I   Direct  employment  and  coiiperalivc  policy 1891-4 

"""■       plates  leases  and  nationalisation  of  the  S"il 1892-4 

quenccx       il'umaa  suffrage  and  local  referendum  on  prohibition tSg; 

i„  Kcsumplion  and  division  of  large  estates 1894 

Judicial  decision  of  industrial  disputes 1894 

Gov't  loans  al  low  interest  to  farmers  and  ■U'orkingmcn ■  ■.1894 
tan-%     i    I'urlhcr   nationalization    of   credit   by   State   control  of 

Vmt     ■)  ;^r„t,  Zealand  Bank 1894-5 

Truer  public  otvncrship  of  railways,  and  absorption  of 

the  Principal  private  system ' '894-5 

Initiative  and  referendum  on  local  land-value  tax 1896 

Political  egualilii  in  election  of  municipal  officers 189S 

.■Innuities  from  the  Publi:  Treasury  for  the  ag.-d-poor 1S98 

I    Stale  operation  of  coal  mines IftOI 

.'hid  other  transformations  due  to  Covenimenl  by  the  People 
'  III  place  of  Covernnient  l-y  monopolists. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  TRUST. 

The  largest  industrial  tnist  in  America,  the  giant  steel  com- 
bine, including  all  the  water  in  its  composition,  owns  less  than 
a  sixtieth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  The  lai^est 
industrial  trust  in  New  Zealand  owns  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  wealth  of  the  country.  The  American  trust  is  owned 
by  a  few  men  and  managed  for  their  private  profit.  The  New 
Zealand  trust  is  owned  by  the  people  and  managed  for  their 
benefit.  One  is  a  private  monopoly ;  the  other  is  The  People's 
Trust — the  great  combine  we  call  the  State,  managed  by  the 
board  of  directors  we  call  the  Government,  elected  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  corporation,  the  whole  body  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Commonwealth, 

The  State  is  not  always  a  people's  trust.  It  is  sc«netimes 
a  private  monopoly,  owned  and  controlled  by  a  class  or  even 
by  an  individual.  In  such  cases  whatever  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  whether  it  be  court,  army,  post-office,  railway, 
bank,  or  any  other  service  or  property,  is  practically  or  poten- 
tially a  private  monopoly  also. 

For  years  before  the  transformation  of  1890,  the  Goveni- 
ment  of  New  Zealand,  under  the  multitudinous  suffrage  and 
preponderating  influence  of  the  rich,  was  for  the  most  part 
ihc  rcprescntalivc  of  a  class-combine,  a  landlord-trust,  and 
tho  some  of  the  executive  departments  were  fairly  well  man- 
aged in  the  public  interest,  they  were  sections  of  a  benevolent 
paternalism,  not  coordinate  parts  of  a  universal  cooperation 
or  fratemali.';m.  The  railways,  telegraphs,  tax  laws,  machinery 
of  legislation,  etc.,  were  not  really  public  property.  Whatever 
words  and  phrases  may  be  used  there  can  be  no  public  owner- 
.ship  in  fact  unless  the  people  own  and  operate  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  is  the  fundamental  monopoly  that 
controls  all  the  rest,  and  there  can  be  no  real  and  reliable  public 
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ownership  of  anything  unless  there  is  public  ownership  of  the 
Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  election  of  1890  and  subsequent  years  the 
]>eople  of  New  Zealand  now  own  the  Government.  The  vari- 
ous classes  of  society  are  more  fully  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  State  has  become  the  People's  Trust,  performing 
numberless  services  for  the  common  bcTiefit  of  the  whole 
community  without  unjust  discrimination  against  any  indi- 
vidual or  class. 

Some  of  the  things  this  People's  Trust,  Civic  Fraternity, 
Cooperative  Industrio-Political  Combine,  or  Democratic  State 
does  for  the  people  are  as  follows : 

(i)   It   provides   for   safely,  order,  and   defense. 

(2)  It  conserves  and  promotes  the  public  health. 

(3)  It  owns  and  operates  civil  and  criminal  courts  to  establish  jus- 
tice through  compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes  arising  from  contract, 
tort,   or  criminal   conduct. 

(4)  It  establishes  Appeal  Boards  and  Arbitration  Courts  to  settle 
labor  difficulties  or  contests  between  employers  and  employed  on  the 
same  principles  of  judicial  arbitration  that  are  applied  to  the  settlement 
of  other  disputes.  By  this  means  strikes  have  been  abohshed,  labor 
organizations  protected  and  encourafjed,  cut- throat  competition  ban- 
ished, employees  of  private  concerns  assured  fair  treatment;  and  public 
school  teachers,  post  and  telegraph  and  railway  men  and  other  Gov- 
ernment employees  secured  again.st  unjust  dismissal  or  discharge  and 
supplied  with  easy  and  peaceful  means  of  redress  for  any  grievance. 

(5)  It  provides  by  special  act  that  all  these  courts,  civil,  criminal. 
and  arbitration,  shall  decide  upon  the  merits  and  not  upon  the  techni- 
calities of  the  cases  brought  before  them. 

(6)  It  owns  and  operates  an  all-pervasive  system  of  public  schools 
for  the  tree  and  universal  education  of  the  young. 

(7)  For  children  without  proper  means  of  subsistence  or  whose 
parents  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  good  homes  and  practical  train- 
ing are  provided  in  the  industrial  schools,'  or  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion may  find  them  homes  in  proper  families  and  pay  for  their  sub- 
sistence, or  accord  the  service  of  the  child  to  the  family  in  return  for 
maintenance;  or  the  child  may  be  apprenticed  with  fit  persons  to  any 
trade  or  calling. 

(8)  In  its  care  for  children  and  young  people,  the  Stale  provides 
that  First  Offenders,  instead  of  being  imprisoned  and  fastened  to  the 


_a  of  ttie  ebtld  tn  tbe  Minister's  cnre  tH-yond  the  coat  o( 
lalDtenance  are  deposited  to  the  credit  "t  Ibe  ebilil  and  paid  to  him  In  li 
Teara  or  p^ned  to  the  State  foods  as  Hid  Mlnlxtpr  ma}'  dlnn-t.  (Indiut 
Scbooia  and  AdoptloD  of  CtiMdren  Acta,  ISSl-IMH^l-lHHa-lHOB.) 
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criminal  class,  may  be  released  on  probation  tii)der  coniliiioiis  iniendF<l 
lo  help  them  regain  their  standing  in  the  community  and  avoid  the 
failure  of  self-respect  and  degrading  associations  that  so  often  follow 
imprisonment  of  the  young. 

(9)  To.  guard  elections  and  facilitale  Ihe  choice  of  dirpctors  for  Hie 
People's  Trust,  the  law  provides  for; 

Direct  nominations  liy  petition   of  lliu  people  williont   the  inUTvfii- 

tion  of  caucus  or  convention. 
Questioning  of  candidates  by  their   constiliiencies. 
Australian  voting  booths  and  the  unpartisan  ballot  or  alphabetic  li'-t 

of  candidates  without  indication  of  their  party  afhlialions. 
Fine  and  forfeiture  of  office  for  any  corrupt  practise,  even  the  treat- 
ing or  free  conveyance  of  voters. 
\'oting  by  mail  for  cili/ens  away  from  iionie. 

.And  a  half  holL<lay  on   election  day  to  prevent   industrial   pressure 
from  keeping  the  voters  away  from  the  polls. 


A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  NELSON. 

(10)   To  bring  the  Government   still  closer  lo  the   people; 

The  terms  of  Senators  have  been  shortened. 

The   time   of   Parliament   cut   down. 

The  suffrage  accorded  to  women  as  well  as  lo  men. 

A  practical  referendum  on  national  affairs  provided,  not  only  through 
direct  nominations,  popular  questioning  of  candidates  and  inde- 
pendent voting  at  the  regular  triennial  elections,  but  through 
special  appeals  to  the  people  at  any  intermediate  times  that  Parlia- 
ment is  dissolved  because  of  disagreement  between  the  Ministry 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  question  on  which  they 
differ  being  carried  then  directly  to  the  people  at  Che  polls. 

And  constant   use  of  the  referendum  in  municipal  affairs. 

(ii)  Laws  are  made  for  the  people;  not  for  any  special  interest 

(12)  The  administration  is  efficient  and  free  from  the  taint  of  spoils. 
Appointments   to  the   civil   service  arc   ba.sed   on  merit  ascertained   by 
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competitive  examination.  Promotion  depends  on  length  and  efficiency 
of  service.  The  employees  arc  secured  against  unjust  dismissal  or 
oppressive  treatment  by  their  right  of  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal. 

(13)  In  place  of  the  old  property-tax,  progressive  land  and  income 
taxes  are  established,  with  improvements,  small  estates,and  hard-pressed 
citizens  exempted,  and  the  burdens  placed  on  wealthy  owners  and 
monopolists.  Our  capitalist  trusts  have  adopted  the  policy  of  taxation 
in  proportion  to  inability  to  resist  it.  The  People's  Tru.st  adopts  the 
policy  of  taxation  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay.  The  capitalist  trusts 
use  for  iheir  private  profit  the  power  of  making  monopoly  charges. 
which  amounts  to  the  power  of  taxation  without  representation  and 
for  private  purposes.  The  Public  Trust  uses  its  power  of  taxation  with 
representation  not  for  private  profit  nor  even  for  public  revenue  alone, 
but  for  the  public  good — to  secure  the  best  possible  industrial,  political, 
and  social  effects  that  can  be  attained  by  the  wise  and  skillful  use 
of  this  vital  Governmental  power.  It  uses  the  taxing  power  to  dis- 
courage and  destroy  monopoly  and  speculation,  encourage  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  aid  the  diffusion  of  wealth— not  merely  to  fill  the 
treasury,  but  to  do  it  justly,  and  in  a  way  to  advance  the  public  welfare 
through  its  influence  on  the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
on  all  the  activities  and  relations  of  men.  This  purpose  requires  for  its 
fulfilment  that  the  taxing  power  should  not  be  applied  to  dollars 
unintelligently,  for  revenue  only,  regardless  of  individual  and  social 
consequences,  but  should  be  intelligently  applied  to  nien  with  due  regard 
to  their  financial  status,  the  sources  of  their  wealth,  and  their  relat'ons 
to  the  prosperity  and  progress  in  the  commimily. 

(14)  The  People's  Trust  has  established  roads  and  highways 
lliroughoiit  the  Comtnonwealth,  and  opened  iheni  to  the  use  of  every- 
one free  of  charge,  instead  of  collecting  heavy  tolls,  as  a  private  l.rust 
would  do. 

(15)  The  People's  Trust  has  built  a  net  of  railways,  purchased  pri- 
vate lines,  and  operates  now  a  national  sy.stem  of  railroads,  including 
practically  all  the  lines  in  the  State.  It  docs  not  manage  the  roads  for 
profit,  as  a  private  trust  would  da.  but  aims  to  give  the  public  the 
greatest  possible  service  at  reasnnable  cost.  The  Government  also 
owns  and  operates  extensive  car  ,'ihops  and  locomotive  works  ,nl 
Wellington. 

(16)  It  owns  and  operates  tile  poib-office  and  carries  letters,  news- 
papers, books,  and  parcels  for  the  people  at  reasonable  rates. 

(l?)  It  owns  and  operates  the  telegraph  and  telephones  as  part  of 
the  pubhc  system  for  the  transmission  of  inlclligeiice.  upon  the  cheap- 
ness, efficiency,  and  impartiahty  of  which,  business,  social  intercourse, 
and  education  so  largely  depend. 

(18)  It  establishes  and  conducts  savings  banks  to  encourage  thrift, 
aid  the  common  people  to  accumulate  wealth,  keep  it  in  absolute  safety, 

(19)  It  owns  and  operates  in  the  public  interest  the  central  bank  of 
issue  in  the  Colony— the  heart  of  the  banking  'system. 
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(20)  It  maintains  a  Public  Loan  Office,  ami  controls  the  machinery 
of  credit  and  the  rales  of  interest  by  lemling  money  to  farmers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  working  people  on  easy  terms  and  at  low 
interest.  The  postal  banks,  public  trust  office.  Government  insurance 
office,  and  land  department  also  tnake  loans  at  low  rates  and  on  good 

(21)  It  prohiliits  panics,  alleviates  depression,  and  lias  declared  that 
it  would  allow  no  decent  bank  in  the  Colony  lu  fail. 

(22)  It  has  established  a  Government  insurance  office  for  life,  endow- 
ment,  annuity,   and    accident   insurance,    with    the    guarantee   of   the 
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Ciovoninient  behind  it;  and  (he  office  does  a  far  larger  business  thai 
any  private  company  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(23)  It  conducts  a  public  trust  office  for  the  nianagcmciit  of  estates 
investment  of  money  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Slate,  the  makinn  i>\ 
deeds,  mortgages,  wills,  and  other  inMrnnienls  for  the  people  corri'c(I> 
and  at  low  charges. 

(24)  It  has  lionght  a  valuable  patent,  tn  be  hclil  by  the  Govcniimnl 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  rea'-ouiiMe  rales, 

3.1 
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(35)  It  owns  large  docks,  where  nieii-of-war  and  merchant  vessels 
may  be  repaired. 

(26)  It  owns  and  operalcs  State  steamers. 

(27)  It  owns  and  operates  hotels  and  sanitariums,  and  has  estab- 
lished balhs  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  thermal  springs  and 
medicinal  pools. 

(28)  It  lias  set  apart  the  geyser  district  and  volcano  farm  in  the 
middle  of  the  North  Island  as  a  national  park  and  pleasure  and  health 

(29)  It  acts  as  tourist  agent,  conducting  travelers  over  the  moun- 
tains and  through  the  forests  to  see  the  snowy  ranges,  lofty  snnnnits, 
magnificent  glaciers,  tumultuous  rivers  and  water  falls,  vigorous  geysers 
and  sulphur  springs,  and  other  splendors  of  New  Zealand  scenery, 

(30)  It  has  set  aside  large  forest  reservations  and  estabUshed 
Government  ownership  and  operation  of  them  to  protect  the  head 
waters  of  rivers,  conserve  climatic  conditions  and  scenic  effects,  and 
provide  a  timhcr  supply  for  future  years. 

(31)  ll  has  established  experimental  and  model  farms,  one  for  each 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population,  and  depots  for  dressing  and  pack- 
ing poultry  at  all  the  chief  centers;  also  a  State  farm,  where  the  un- 
employed may  find  remunerative  work,  and  where  inefficient  laborers 
may  be  transformed  into  trained  and  effective  workers.  In  connection 
with  its  farm  work,  it  has  spent  considerable  sums  in  the  purchase  and 
importation  of  stud  horses  and  cattle  of  excellent  quality. 

(32)  It  has  provided  village  and  farm  settlements,  where  the  poor 
may  make  homes  for  themselves  and  have  cooperative  employment  if 
they  wish. 

(33)  It  has  cstabhslicd  a  land  system  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
land  of  right  shall  belong  10  the  people.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
interest  of  the  State  in  land  is  not  merely  in  the  funds  to  be  derive<l 
from  its  sale,  but  in  the  increasing  value  due  to  the  development  of  the 
country  and  the  moral,  industrial,  political,  and  other  effects  of  the 
system  of  land  tenure  or  occupancy.  This  principle  leads  it  to  dis- 
courage the  freehold  and  the  monopolies  resulting  from  it,  and  adopt 
decided  measures  for  turning  the  land  movement  from  speculation  to 
use,  and  from  the  building  of  private  monopoly  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  public  ownership.  It  limits  the  arta  one  man  may  hold,  pro- 
vides for  compulsory  purchase  and  division  of  large  estates,  opposes 
land  monopoly  by  progressive  taxation  and  the  advantages  of  the  per- 
petual lease  as  well  as  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  landless  in  the  public  leasing  of  the  land,  aims  to  take 
the  unearned  increment  In  rents  and  graded  taxes,  and  moves  with 
avowed  purpose  toward  the  national! nation  of  the  soil. 

(34)  It  has  simplified  the  methods  of  dealing  with  interests  in  land 
by  providing  tor  the  registration  of  titles,  so  that  the  ownership  of  any 
piece  of  land  and  all  inleresis  in  or  charges  upon  it  appear  together  in 
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one  place  in  the  registry ;  and  the  Government  certificate  of  proprietor- 
ship gives  an  absolute  title,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  State  behind  it 

(35)  It  does  nearly  the  whole  conveyancing  of  the  country  in  its 
land  transfer  office  and  its  public  trust  office. 

(36)  It  has  Government  lime  kilns,  and  retails  lime  at  $3  a  ton. 

(37)  It  has  established  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  coal 
mines  to  check  the  extortions  of  the  coal  ring,  and  provide  the  people 
with  fuel  at  reasonable  cost 

(38)  It  accords  to  municipalities  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain 
water  works,  gas  and  electric- lighting  plants,  street  railways  and  other 
public  utilities,  subject  to  the  referendum. 

(39)  It  requires  municipalities  to  maintain  public  slaughter  houses 
under  inspection  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

(40)  It  provides  for  local  option  on  the  question  of  license  or  pro- 
hibition. 

(41)  It  accords  municipalities  the  right  of  local  option  in  the  estab' 
lishment  of  the  land-value  tax  in  place  of  the  property-tax. 

{42)  It  sends  out  lecturers  and  literature  to  teach  the  farmers  the 
benefits  of  cooperative  dairying',  furnishes  inspectors  and  veterinaries, 
and  acts  as  general  adviser  and  cooperative  educator  in  respect  lo  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  and  dairying  interests. 

(43)  It  loans  money  to  dairy  associations,  to  enable  Ihem  to  get 
land,  buildings,  and  machinery. 

(44)  It  provides  cold  storage  free  for  butter  and  poultry,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  produce  intended  for  export. 

(45)  It  acts  as  Commission  Merchant  for  the  farmers,  receives  farm 
products,  meals  and  provisions,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  and  even  live 
poultry,  at  its  railway  stations,  carries  them  to  its  warehouses  at  the 
ports  of  export,  kills,  dresses,  grades  and  packs,  keeps  in  cold  storage, 
ships  to  its  agents  in  London,  sells,  collects  and  remits  the  funds  to  the 
farmers,  less  the  cost  of  the  transaction. 

(46)  It  aids  the  farmers  also 

by  arranging  railway  work  so  as  to  release  in  harvest  time  the 
extra  labor  needed  in  the  fields; 

by  free  transportation  and  low  freight  rates  on  fertilizers,  agri- 
cultural implements,  etc. ; 

by  special  rates  in  case  of  special  need,  as  when  the  heavy  snows 
destroyed  so  many  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  Government  rail- 
ways helped  to  save  the  farmers  by  carrying  stock  to  replenish 
the  runs  a1]  very  low  cost; 

and  by  remitting  the  rents  of  settlers  on  State  lands  in  cases  of 
misfortune  or  hardship, 

as  well  as  by  its  loans  to  settlers.  Government  insurance  and 
trust  offices,  postal  savings  banks,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
employment  bureaus,  cooperative  dairying,  cold  storage  and 
.shipping  departments,  roads  and  general  railway  service,  elec- 
tion laws  and  tax  provisions,  public  schools,  and  arbitration 
courts  abolishing  strikes  and  improving  the  conditions  of  labor, 
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so    that    ilie    workers    are    better    iiblc    to    buy    the    fnrmers" 
produds. 

(47)  The  Peoples  Trust  manifests  an  earnest  tare  for  lalior;  it 
knows  that  men  are  more  important  than  money;  that  labor  has  a 
deeper  interest  than  capita!,  being,  in  fact,  the  cause  and  purpose  of 
capital,  at  once  the  creator  and  the  beneficiary,  and  also  an  all-impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  the  ntiality  of  democratic  institutions  and 
civilizations,  which  are  largely  dependent  on  the  type  of  manhood 
and  character  developed  by  industrial  conditions  and  (he  leisure  and 
vitality  left  to  the  worker  for  intellectual  and  civic  development. 
Therefore,  it  regards  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  as  matters  of 
the  highest  moment,  to  be  carefully  guarded  by  the  State.  It  aims  to 
exterminate  unwholesome  conditions,  overwork  and  wage  cutting, 
sweating  and  slums,  and  establish  healthy  conditions,  fair  pay,  short 
hours,  certain  employnienl.  and  land  and  homes  within  reach  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  working  people. 

(48)  It  recognizes  the  right  to  work,  believing  that  (be  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  the  citizen  in  his  right  to  life,  liberty,  etc.,  requires  it 
to  safeguard  the  right  to  employment,  which  is  essential  to  the  reason- 
able enjoyment  of  all  other  rights.  To  guard  the  rights  of  labor  and 
afford  relief  to  the  unemployed,  it  has  established  a  Labor  Department, 
with  a  Labor  Minister  ranking  as  a  member  of  the  National  Cabinet, 
and  Public  Employment  offices,  working  in  harmony  with  the  public 
works  and  land  departments  to  provide  employment  for  all  who  need  it. 
Tt  uses  the  railways  to  distribute  labor  at  cost  to  Ibe  points  where  it  is 
needed,  and  gives  low  fares  to  workingmen  to  and  from  their  work 
each  day, 

(49)  It  has  decreed  an  8-hour  day  and  a  half-holiday  for  workers  in 
factories  and  stores,  seats  for  the  sales  girls,  good  ventilation,  safety 
elevators,  and  guarded  machinery;  no  night  work  for  women  and 
young  people,  no  employment  of  boys  and  girls  without  pay,  no  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  (ruck,  and  many  other  regulations  calculated  to  secure 
the  health  and  good  treatment,  advance  the  interests,  and  elevate  the 
conditions  of  the  working  people. 

(50)  It  has  practically  abolished  sweat-shop  work  by  thoro  inspec- 
tion, provision  for  the  labeling  of  goods,  prohibition  of  supplementary 
night  work  taken  by  factory  hands  to  do  after  honrs  at  home,  etc.,  and 
fines  for  the  violation  of  the  law. 

(51)  It  has  adopted  the  policy  of  abolishing  the  contractor  system 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  works,  and  ihe  substitu- 
tion of  direct  employment  by  the  State  under  cooperative  conditions, 
whereby  the  wages  of  the  men  have  been  greatly  increased,  their 
industry  and  character  developed,  the  quality  of  the  work  improved,  the 
cost  of  construction  diminished,  and  the  profits  on  the  work  diffused 
among  the  men,  instead  of  going  to  build  the  fortunes  of  a  few  con- 
tractors, as  under  the  former  system. 

(52)  It  has  abolished  the  old  discriminations  of  the  law  against 
trade- (in ions,  and   encourages   and   protects   the   organization   of   labor. 
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{53)  It  encourages  industrial  and  provident  societies,  building 
societies,  agricultural  and  pastoral  societies,  and  other  associations  for 
mutual  education,  insurance,  and  social  intercourse,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  industry. 

(54)  It  purchases  estates  in  or  near  the  cities  and  towns,  and  divides 
them  up  for  workingmen's  homes,  and  makes  advances  to  workmen 
to  help  them  build  their  homes. 

(55)  To  deposit  the  slums  of  the  cities  on  the  land  in  suburban 
villages  and  rural  settlements,  empty  the  crowi 
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country,  and  open  the  way  for  all  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
agricultural  or  pa.storal  pursuits  (o  settle  on  land  of  their  own,  are 
parts  of  a  definite  pohcy  systematically  carried  out  by  the  Government 

(56)  It  has  turned  back  the  tide  of  population  from  the  city  to  the 
country. 

(57)  It  benefits  labor  also,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  means 
of  the  policie.s  enumerated  in  speaking  of  the  farmers  (42  10  46).  The 
postal  savings  banks,  Government  insurance,  public  schools,  direct 
nominations,  uiiparlisan  ballots,  questioning  of  candidates,  etc.,  are  of 
prime  benefit  to  artisans  as  well  as  farmers.  And  the  cooperative 
dairying  and  merchanling,  the  liberal  land  laws,  the  use  of  the  railways 
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and  the  power  of  taxation  to  favor  the  small  men  (fanners,  merchants, 
aad  manufacturers)  and  encourage  enterprise  and  improvement,  help 
the  laboring  classes  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  community.  In  fact, 
the  great  mass  of  Che  farmers  are  as  truly  workingmen  as  those  who 
labor  in  the  factories  and  on  the  railways,  and  they  recognize  that  their 
interests  are  one.  The  interests  of  all  producers  are  substantially 
identical,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  entire  community,  rich  or  poor, 
intelligent  and  ignorant,  good  and  bad,  industrious  and  idle,  are  in 
truth  in  perfect  harmony.  Each  life  reacts  on  all  the  rest,  and  none 
can  be  as  it  should  be  till  all  are  right.  Every  man  is  immersed  in  the 
laws  and  institutions  and  social  environment  of  his  time,  and  so  long 
as  the  atmosphere  is  impure  his  blood  will  feel  the  taint. 

(SS)  The  People's  Trust  has  established  State  anmiities  for  the 
aged  poor,  so  Ihey  may  live  at  honie  in  their  declining  years  secure 
from  want. 

(59)  Justice  is  put  in  place  of  charity. 

(60)  Political  corruption  is  unknown  to  this  Trust. 

(61)  Rings,  bosses,  and  party  machines  do  not  exist. 

(62)  Private  monopoly  no  longer  flourishes  nor  sits  in  the  seat  of 
power.  Sentence  of  death  has  been  passed  upon  it,  for  the  People's 
Trust  is  like  the  others  in  this  one  respect,  that  where  competition  proves 
impracticable  or  undesirable  it  takes  the  market  for  itself;  but  as  that 
means  the  Commonwealth,  while  Che  others  are  but  httle  groups,  there  is 
the  whole  distance  from  selfishness  to  public  spirit,  the  width  of  the 
ethical  world,  between  the  absorption  of  the  market  by  the  People's 
Trust  and  its  capture  by  any  private  combine. 

(63)  Equalization  of  opportunity  and  diffusion  of  wealth  are  among 
the  prime  objects  of  the  New  Zealand  Trust.  The  purpose  one  who 
moves  among  the  people  hears  most  frequently  declared  is  to  have  no 
paupers  and  no  millionaires. 

(64)  The  Commonwealth  aims  to  get  rid  of  tramps,  slums,  idleness, 
overwork,  sickness,  sweat-shops,  strikes,  lockouts,  rack-rents,  usury, 
foreclosure,  tax-sales,  evictions,  monopolies,  speculation,  panics,  extor- 
tion, ignorance,  inharmony,  and  injustice. 

In  carrying  out  these  purposes  the  main  reliance  of  the  State  is  on 
the  principles  of  public  ownership,  education,  popular  discussion  and 
free  ballot,  arbitration,  cooperation,  legislation  and  administration  for 
the  public  good,  and  Government  by  and  for  the  people  under  a  system 
which  secures  the  services  of  experts  wichout  their  mastery,  and  ke^s 
the  making  and  enforcement  of  the  law  in  close  communication  with 
the  sovereign  people, 

OPPOSITION"    AND    MISAPPRKHr.NSION, 

What  do  the  wealthy  Conservatives  of  New  Zealand  think 
of  all  this  ?  Each  new  development  of  democratic  institutions 
has  alarmed  them  at  the  start.    Several  times  they  have  really 
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believed  disaster  would  follow  the  Liberal  laws.  But  their 
fears  have  proved  groundless,  and  now  they  are  getting  quite 
used  to  political  earthquakes,  and  are  fully  reconciled  to  many 
of  the  changes  they  desperately  opposed  at  first. 

We  may  get  a  good  idea  of  Conservative  opinion  and  its 
gradual  amelioration  by  comparing  the  writings  of  some  Con^ 
servative  authorities  with  the  recent  statements  of  the  United 
States  Consul  and  the  Commissioners  sent  to  New  Zealand 
from  Australia  in  1901  and  1902.  One  of  the  strongest  pre- 
sentations of  the  Conservative  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  an  Knghsh  barrister  who  spent  many  months  in  the 
Colony  studying  its  politics  in  1894  and  '95.  As  his  large 
acquaintance  lay  chiefly  among  the  Conservatives  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  frank  expressions  of  their  views. 

Summing  up  the  more  important  counts  in  the  Conservative  indict- 
ment, as  presented  by  him  in  1896,  it  appears  that  what  was  resented 
more  fiercely  than  anything  else  was  the  law  making  large  estates 
liable  to  resumption  by  the  Government,  and  the  progressive  taxes, 
whereby  the  owners  of  great  estates  are  forced  lo  give  them  up.  The 
Shop  Assistants'  Act  has  also  caused  a  great  deal  of  irritation.  Con- 
servative merchants  do  not  like  the  provisions  for  compulsory  closing 
and  half-holidays,  and  Ihe  penalties  for  working  employees  over  hours 
or  keeping  open  beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  the  acL  It  is  further 
said  that  the  administrative  action  of  the  Government  tends  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  tabor,  and  that  the  price  of  labor  is  already  unreasonably 
high.  The  Conservatives  also  dislike  the  "cheap-money  scheme,"  or 
Government  loans  at  low  interest  to  farmers  and  workingnien.  The 
Conservatives  say  that  "this  has  created  a  class  of  debtors  who  in 
conceivable  circumstances  might  be  able  to  apply  effectual  political 
pressure  for  the  reduction  of  their  interest.  The  Conservatives  do  not 
share  the  prog  re  s  si  vi  si's  idea  that  much  can  be  done  by  legislation  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  masses.  Not  being  idealists,  they  regard 
with  little  interest  the  humanitarian  ideals  of  Mr.  Reeves  and  other 
Liberals.  What  they  see  is  the  Government  of  the  Colony,  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  control,  in  the  hands  of  men  they  despise." 

Many  will  regard  the  progressive  taxes,  early  closing,  high 
wages,  and  other  charges  of  this  indictment  as  an  excellent 
eulogy  or  certificate  of  good  character  for  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Lloyd  tells  of  a  man  from  Savannah  who  had  been  34 
years  in  the  Colony.  He  was  warm  in  his  praises  of  his 
adopted  home;  but  the  legislation,  especially  the  land  legisla- 
tion, he  said,  "was  rotten."  Later  in  his  conversation  he 
revealed  the  reason  for  this  opinion.     He  had  done  his  best 
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business,  he  said,  till  late  years,  "in  little  specks  in  land,  but 
the  new  laws  had  killed  it  dead." 

One  of  the  best  records  of  Conservative  opinion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "Annual  Register,"  published  in  London,  and 
reflecting  the  views  of  the  English  capitalists  who  have 
invested  large  sums  in  New  Zealand.  A  few  paragraphs  will 
show  how  these  people  regard  the  prt^ressivc  movement  in 
the  Colony. 

In  1891  the  Register  said: 

"The  principle,  for  the  first  time  introduced  io  any  British  Colony, 
of  making  the  larger  properties  pay  at  a  higher  rate,  will  have  the 
obvious  tciideney  to  limit  all  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
Colony,  to  increase  (he  burdens  of  productive  interests,  to  lessen  the 
attraction  New  Zealand  presents  to  the  British  immigrant.  The  graded 
lax  is  likely,  if  ever  carrie<l  out,  to  lead  to  the  departure  of  some  of  the 
best  colonists,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  from  the 
country." 

The  predicted  departure  of  capital  did  not  take  place.  On 
the  contrary  British  capital  has  continued  to  flow  into  the 
Colony,  and  is  now  more  eager  than  ever  to  invest  itself  there. 
The  following  is  from  the  Register  of  1893 ; 

"Not  content  with  being  the  largest  employer  of  labor,  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  has  proposed,  and  has  already  partly  carried  out. 
a  scheme  of  State  agricultore  and  State  sheep  farming.  It  was  decided 
(o  establish  four  public  farms,  on  which  the  labor  was  to  be  conducted 
on  the  most  advanced  socialistic  cooperative  principles,  and  of  which 
llie  profits  were  to  go  into  the  public  treasury." 

The  Colony  has  nine  public  farms  now  and  is  considering 
sites  for  others,  yet  the  sun  is  still  shining,  the  sky  has  not 
fallen  in,  and  capitalists  are  still  willing  to  receive  interest  in 
New  Zealand. 

In  1894  the  Register  rctnarkcd: 

"The  history  of  New  Zealand  un<ler  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Mr.  Seddon,  continued  to  be  marked  by  bold  and  startling  experiments 
in  legislation.  The  heroic  measures  which  were  adopted  in  1893,  in 
pursuance  of  the  paternal  policy  of  making  the  State  the  general  factor 
of  the  Colony,  the  bead  grazier,  farmer  and  dairyman,  with  its  hand  in 
every  citizen's  business,  were  carried  a  step  further  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who,  after  denouncing  the  banks  for  their  pusillanimity  and 
blindness  to  the  popular  interest,  especially  in  respect  of  having  deposits 
largely  in  excess  of  their  advances,  publicly  avowed  that  it  was  not  fair 
that  the  people  of  the  Colony  slmuld  suffer  from  the  tightness  or  want 
of  money  through  no  fault  of  their  own.    This  generous  declaration 
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was  followed  up  by  a  Bill,  which  was  rapidly  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  to 
issue  3,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  share  capital  on  a  Government  guaran- 
tee. A  Bank  Shareholders'  Bill  and  a  Bank-Note  Issue  Bill  were 
simultaneously  hurried  through  Parliament  in  the  last  days  of  June. 
These  measures,  in  direct  violation  of  all  accepted  laws,  and  a  manifest 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  individual  trade,  were  not  adopted 
without  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  moneyed  classes,  but, 
iheir  avowed  object  being  the  redistribution  of  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  gifts  of  fortune,  they  were  undoubtedly  popular  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community." 

Frtxn  the  issue  of  1895  we  take  the  following  statement 
about  New  Zealand: 

"The  Government  continued  to  prosecute  its  heroic  schemes  for  the 
advancement,  purging,  and  enrichment  of  the  people,  without  appar- 
ently any  serious  opposition  from  any  party  in  the  Colony.  Regarding 
the  State  as  a  machine  for  the  elevation  of  morals,  as  well  as  for  the 
material  and  physical  improvement  of  the  people,  the  cure  of  poverty 
and  the  elimination  of  disease,  the  ministers  are  not  deterred  from  the 
boldest  experiments  in  legislation.  To  the  laws  already  in  force  for 
the  compulsory  cultivation  of  agricultural  lands  and  the  prohibition  of 
tuberculosis,  there  was  added  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  gigantic 
scheme  for  making  the  people  their  own  banker,  with  provisions  for  the 
suppression  of  the  capitaUst  and  the  money-lender.  A  Bill  was  passed, 
with  little  opposition,  imposing  the  principle  of  fair  rent  on  all  property 
holders.  A  limitation  was  fixed,  beyond  which  neither  the  Crown  nor 
the  private  owner  could  legally  exact  a  rent  from  the  soil.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  this  measure,  4000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  Land  Company  were  compulsorily  seques- 
trated and  thrown  open  for  settlement." 

These  statements  of  the  Register  are  not  in  all  respects 
strictly  accurate,  but  they  clearly  reflect  the  Conservative  capi- 
talistic view. 

For  two  years  prior  to  the  election  of  1899  the  Register  said 
that  public  sentiment  was  turning  against  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment, and  predicted  that  the  election  would  give  Premier 
Seddon  a  set-back.  After  the  election,  however,  it  admitted 
that  the  Premier  had  an  increased  majority,  and  in  the  last 
two  years,  since  New  Zealand  has  shown  her  loyalty  to  Eng- 
land in  her  war  troubles,  the  Register  has  spoken  more  appre- 
ciatingly  of  the  Colony  and  its  Premier. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Auckland,  Hon.  John  D.  Con- 
nolly, in  his  report  to  our  Government  (U.  S.  Consular 
Reports,  Jan.,  1897,  p.  36)  speaks  of  the  Opposition  as  follows : 
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"That  the  legislative  innovations  of  the  immediate  past  have  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  and  well-to-do  colonists 
isunquestionably  true,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  against  any  inconvenience 
Ihey  may  have  experienced  on  this  account,  there  is  the  fact  of  increased 
prosperity  In  nearly  every  branch  of  trade  and  industrial  hfe  throughout 
Ihe  country.  Farm  products  are  fetching  satisfactory  prices;  manufact- 
uring industries  are  running  full  time  and  paying  good  wages  and  fair 
interest  on  the  capital  invested;  labor  is  remuneratively  employed; 
interest  on  money  has  fallen  from  6  and  7  per  cent  to  4  and  5  per  cent 
(this  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  money  is  abundant).  Millions 
of  English  capital  are  flowing  in  for  the  development  of  the  gold  fields 
■of  the  Colony,  and  the  credit  of  ihe  country  at  iio  period  of  its  history 
.'tood  so  high  on  the  Engli>:h  market  a?  ii  does  lo-day." 

In  various  parts  of  his  reports  of  1894  and  1S97,  the  Con- 
sul refers  to  the  intense  opposition  of  the  moneyed  classes  to 
the  land  and  income  taxes,  the  land  for  settlements  policy,  Gov- 
ernment loans  to  farmers,  etc.,  and  shows  that  events  have 
proved  the  Opposition  groundless.  The  rnin  and  disaster  pre- 
dicted by  the  opponents  of  the  Liberal  ineasnres  have  not  conic 
to  pass,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  industry  and  increase  of  prosperity  along  the  whole 
Hne.  And  the  Consul,  tlio  evidently  not  in  fnll  sympathy  with 
the  new  laws,"  nevertheless  attributes  New  Zealand's  pros- 
perity lai^ely  to  them. 


'  For  MBmpIe  he  sbjb  there  are  "too  many  h^ifilly  eulorted  holidays  ami 
hair-bolMaya  Bad  other  uacless  Iaterr?reaces  nlth  the  buHlnera  pnrnults  aod 
life  of  tbe  people"  (p.  IQ  o{  Consul's  Rep.,  »ept.  3.  ISDO.  pnhllshed  In  vol.  53. 
II,  S.  Cousalar  Reps..  Jan..  ISOT).  Op  p.  itS  he  aaya :  "Tbe  crest  dantc^r  at 
the  present  time  la,  (oo  much  ]i't;1'<1o(Ion  In  one  dlreclloD.  This  Is  the  one 
thing  wherein  the  GoTemment  fluda  It  really  hard  to  resist  tbe  demuiila  of 
organized  labor.  There  In,  howerer,  a  very  Krallfyinft  disposition  maDlIestlDn 
itsell  amoDg  (be  more  reaeonBhle  members  ot  the  labor  societies  to  let  well 
eoaugh  alone  for  the  presrnt — a  dlnponltlon  It  Ih  tnuoh  to  be  hoped  may 
eitend  throughout  tlie  whole  body  of  the  worliera.  If  not,  I  have  no  heslta. 
(Ion  In  predtcllng  a  sprlnuH  revulsion  of  public  Bpntlment  and  aympalhy  In  the 
next  few  jeara.  Labor  has  bad  a  good  Inning  :  common  sense  ahould  HUtE^eat 
moderation,  now  that  so  much  baa  already  been  accomplished  In  tbe  abort 
spBce  ot  4  or  5  yearn,  i  do  not  mean  that,  by  aciT  chance,  ttie  people  would 
rerert  Co  tbe  old  order  nC  things,  but  tbey  would  call  a  bait  in  tbe  trend 
ot  leRlBladon  If  no  steps  are  lahen  In  this  direction  m  the  near  future."  (The 
last  clause  Is  not  smooth  hut  Is  verbatim  as  In  Report.) 

"Tbe  leveling  proi'ess  which  began  here  about  7  years  ago.  bas  now 
reached  a  point  where  pnidenrc,  good  taste,  and  9,  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others  might  nuggest  n  respite,  and  that  loo  without  Inss  of  dignity  or 
Ipterrst  to  any  clnsa.  Indeed  for  the  well  being  of  Ihe  nallop  as  a  whole, 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  tor  sefurlty  and  the  unlnterrapted  maintenance 

of  public  confldence  In  the  Integplty        

now   enjoys   to  tbe  tulU'st  eitcnt — 

Tbe  Congul  bsTlng  stated  that  the  stroDg  legislation  of  the  past  few 
years  had  given  New  Zealand  remarkable  prceperlty  and  resulted  In  condi- 
tions Inducing  public  conHiience  Id  the  Integrity  and  slahilltj  ot  Ihe  govem- 
mept  to  the  fullest  extent,  now  Buggcxla  tbut  Ihe  movement  that  secured 
these  reBultB  be  discontinued  bo  as  to  seiure  tbe  H«iue  reaiiUa  In  the  future. 
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Speaking  of  tlie  pri^ressive  land  and  income  taxes  that  tax 
the  wealthy  and  exempt  the  poor,  the  Consul  says : 

"There  were  many  who,  through  the  public  press,  ii)  the  halls  ^f 
legislation,  and  on  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  country,  proclaimed 
their  belief  that  the  change  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  would  surely 
involve  the  country  in  financial  ruin,  but  subsequent  events  conclusively 
demonstrated  how  ill-founded -were  their  apprehensions.  The  most 
determined  opposition  to  the  new  taxation  came  from  the  moneyed 
institutions,  loan  companies,  and  the  owners  of  vast  landed  estates.  It 
was  found,  however,  as  soon  as  the  new  system  became  law  and  was 
Ihoroly  established  and  fully  understood,  that,  instead  of  involving  the 
country  in  ruin,  it  had  exactly  the  contrary  effect.  The  credit  of  the 
Colony  in  London  (which  is,  of  course,  Ihe  centre  of  financial  Opera- 
tions so  far  as  the  colonies  arc  concerned)  increased  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree.  New  Zealand's  credit  is  better  to-day  on  the  I^ndon 
money  market  than  is  that  of  any  other  colony  of  Australasia.  This 
pleasant  position  is  not  attributable  to  the  new  system  of  taxation  alone, 
altho  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  materially  assisted  in  estabhshing 
confidence  in  the  country.  The  non-borrowing  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  general  recuperative  powers  of  the  Colony  assisted  in 
restoring  faith  in  (he  country.'" 

On  p.  4,  United  States  Consular  Report  for  Jantiary,  1897, 
Consul  Connolly  says : 

"Tiiey  were  not  so  much  to  blame  if  they,  at  times,  manifested  some 
concern,  for  the  entire  fundamental  law  of  the  Colony  had  undergone 
'almost   a   complete   change,    especially    in    respect    to    land   and    labor 

"Now,  however,  people  arc  rapidly  beginning  to  realiite  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  new  era  that  has  been  inaugurated  a  few  years  back,  and 
are  becoming  reconciled  to  the  innovations  they  were  wont  to  condemn 
heretofore. 

"This  restoration  of  confidence  is  the  result  of  largely  increased  and 
continued  prosperity,  which,  in  a  measure,  they  attribute  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  in  this  they  are  to  some  extent   warranted,   for 

ThJB  1b  Dot  very  logical,  but  It  Is  verj'  InCcreitliiK  fi>  showing;  that  at  heart 
the  Conaul  Is  ConservBtlve.  llf  reodgnlzes  a  good  thing  when  he  seeo  It  piit 
In  operatlOD,  and  being  bq  honpst  man  he  tells  ub  thBt  the  LIherBl  lawn 
already  paased  have  producPd  picvllent  elleclB.  But  In  resiiect  to  tlie  futuPf 
be  IB  OD  the  ConBervBtlvc  aide,  Ju»t  bb  he  wuuld  bnve  been  prohabl;  In  regppirt 
10  GoTemmrat  loaOB.  public  bankB,  compulBory  arbltrallon,  etc.,  and  some 
others  ot  the  more  alartllnit  changes  If  he  bad  been  cuosulled  before  the 
piBsage  ot  those  lawB  InHtcad  ot  after  ther  had  proved  auccecmliil.  This 
Indication  of  the  good  fonsul'a  tendcncr  lo  ConBervatlBm,  while  It  may  lie 
unpleasant  to  I'rogresslvpii,  muat  nevertheleBB  give  all  Ihe  more  weight  lo 
his  tPBtlMony  concerning  Che  succesd  of  New  Zealand 'a  ad  ranees.  The 
Llberala  did  not  adopt  the  ronaul's  atand-stlll  reeommr'ndatlan.  bnt  enacted 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Law,  Oovemment  Operation  ot  Coal  MlneB.  etc..  and  are 
still  vlgorouslr  moving,  with  no  cessation  of  prosperity  or  revulsion  of  puhiic 
uplnloD,  hut  BD  ever  Increasing  endorsement  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
•  n.  a.  Consular  H^ort,  vol.  44.  .^prli,  1804.  p.  fits. 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry. 

■'In  any  case,  there  was  ample  justification  for  the  changes  which 
virere  made  in  the  land  laws,  while  the  wisdom  of  the  alteration  in  the 
incidence  of  taxation  from  land  and  personal  property  to  land  and 
income  tax  has  now  been  fully  demonstrated." 

On  pp.  32-3  of  the  same  report,  the  Consul  again  states  with 
still  more  emphasis  that  years  of  experience  with  the  new  laws 
have  silenced  even  the  opposition  of  the  wealthy. 

"The  land  and  income  tax,"  he  says,  "has  now  (1897)  become  the 
accepted  and  settled  policy  of  the  country.  With  the  abolition  of  the 
property  and  improvement  tax  for  Stale  purposes,  improvements  have 
increased  very  largely  all  over  the  Colony.  Both  the  press  and  the 
people  seem  reconciled  to  the  present  system,  btit  it  has  taken  some 
time  for  the  wealthy  and  weII-to>do  generally  to  cease  their  opposition 
to  the  new  conditions.  .  .  .  Around  the  income-tax  the  battle 
waged  most  fiercely.  .  .  .  But  now,  after  about  6  years'  experience, 
there  is  scarcely  a  murmur  from  those  who  so  violently  opposed  it  at 
the  beginning.  .  .  .  Large  contributors"  (a  number  of  whom  were 
consulted  by  the  Consul  after  receiving  instructions  from  our  Govern- 
ment to  report  on  the  New  Zealand  tax  laws),  "with  few  exceptions, 
admit  that  it  is  a  just  tax,  and  that  they  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the 
old  system.'" 

Later  the  Consul  refers  to  the  land  settlement  and  advances 
to  settlers  Acts  and  says  (m>,  37-38)  : 

"I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  large  landholders,  the  mortgage  com- 
panies, and  the  money  lenders  generally  did  not  favor  this  kind  of 
legislation,  particularly  the  cheap  advances  to  settlers,  but  their  opposi- 
tion  was  utterly  futile.  With  the  advent  of  the  one- man-one- vote  and 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women,  the  power  of  corporate  wealth 
in  this  country  appears  lo  have  been  irrevocably  destroyed.     .     .     . 

"I  can  say,  however,  that  no  ill  effects  of  the  change  are  apparent  up 
to  the  present;  on  the  contrary,  the  country  is  more  prosperous  and  at 
least  as  honestly  and  as  economically  administered  as  it  was  under  the 
old  regime. 

"To  say  that  this  country  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  truly  democratic 
than  any  country  in  the  world  would  be  merely  stating  a  simple  truth ; 
and  to  say  that  the  present  Government  is  a  workingmen's  Govern- 
ment is  equally  true,"  in  the  sense  that  it  is  largely  elected  by  and 
pledged  to  workingmen,  and  looks  out  for  the  interests  of  workingmen. 

"The  Government  is  honestly  endeavoring  to  place  the  masses  in 
possession  of  their  legitimate  rights  with  as  httle  friction  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  due  regard  to  vested  interests  and  the  pro- 
priety of  things  generally." 

■  See  Ctiapter  im  Land  uid  Income  Tax. 
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The  standard  prediction  of  the  Of^Kwition  in  respect  to  each 
new  Liberal  measure  has  been  that  its  adoption  would  ruin 
the  country.  The  land  and  tax  laws  would  drive  capital  out 
of  the  islands;  the  labor  laws  would  hamper  industry  and  limit 
the  productive  power  of  the  people ;  hard  times  would  follow, 
and  bankruptcies .  and  low  wages,  etc.,  etc.  None  of  these 
results  have  come  to  pass.  Capital  has  not  left,  but  is  more 
eager  to  come  into  the  Colony  than  ever.  Wages  have  not 
fallen,  but  have  risen  in  most  callings  irom  15  to  50  per  cent 
between  1891  and  1901,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  the  wage 
rates  for  fifty  lines  of  business  given  in  the  Year  Bode  of 
1892  with  the  present  rates  for  the  same  callings  as  given  in 
the  last  two  Year  Books,  1901  and  1902.  New  Zealand's  per 
capita  income  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  steadily  rising. 
Hard  times  have  not  resulted  from  her  land  and  labor  laws 
but  the  contrary.  Hard  times  may  come  perhaps  by  reaction 
from  possible  depression  in  European  markets,  on  which  New 
Zealand's  commerce  depends,  but  the  indications  are  that  so 
far  as  her  progressive  legislation  is  concerned,  it  is  a  cause 
of  prosperity,  and  if  hard  times  do  come  it  will  be  by  outside 
influence  in  spite  of  her  Liberal  laws  and  not  because  of  them. 
Moreover  her  successful  resistance  to  the  panic  of  1893  that 
swept  over  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  would  indicate 
that  it  will  take  a  pretty  vigorous  outside  influence  to  overcwne 
tlic  momentum  of  her  prosperity  and  the  defenses  of  her 
•idvanced  legislation. 

In  December,  1895,  a  leading  authority  said:  "The  pros- 
perity of  New  Zealand  is  patent  to  all,  A  country  which  can 
spend  £1  ($s)  per  head  of  population  on  public  works  in  five 
years  out  of  revenue,  must  be  in  a  thoroly  sound  condition."' 
How  clear  then  must  be  the  prosperity  of  a  country  that  can 
spend  $14  per  head  on  public  works  out  of  revenue  as  New 
Zealand  has  done  in  the  hist  five  years,  counting  from  this 
writing  in  1902,  and  $6.50  per  head  in  1900  and  1901  alone. 
In  June,  1900,  as  noted  in  the  chapter  on  Arbitration,  the 
Canterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  chief  mercantile 
associaticMis  in  the  Colony,  declared  that  "Probably  at  no 
period  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand  can  we  find  such  unmis- 
takable signs  of  general  prosperity  as  wc  experienced  during 

'  WeBtmlnstei  Review,  vol.  1-44,  p.   640. 
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the  past  year.  Our  industries,  almost  without  exception,  have 
had  their  capacities  taxed  to  the  very  utmost,  skilled  labor 
has  been  practically  unobtainable,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  exceptional  trades,  there  is  every  prospect  for  a 
continued  detnand  for  the  productions  of  New  Zealand  labor." 

In  1901  the  Royal  Commissioner  sent  by  New  South  Wales 
to  examine  New  Zealand  conditions,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Arbitration  Act  and  its  effects,  reported  that  "New  Zealand, 
since  the  Act  lias  been  in  force  (1895),  has  been  advancing  on 
an  ever-increasing  wave  of  prosperity."  Writing  this  Fall 
(1902),  Mr.  Reeves  says:  "Times  are  very  good  now.  For 
some  years  the  Colony  has  been  very  prosperous.  For  the  last 
eight  years  the  Government  has  been  able  to  aid  in  making 
railways  and  those  other  public  works  which  in  the  colonies 
are  usually  paid  for  out  of  loan  moneys  raised  in  London. 
.  .  .  Business  is  better  and  bad  debts  fewer  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  twenty  years."  We  have  already  noted  the 
powerful  testimony  of  the  census  data  and  labor  department 
fibres,  showing  the  enormous  growth  of  industry  Iroca  1895 
to  1902,  inclusive."  Wages  are  rising,  houses  and  stores  are 
in  demand,  the  building  trades  have  more  than  they  can  do, 
new  enterprises  are  starting,  business  is  brisk,  the  whole 
Colony  has  the  atmosphere  of  success.  Without  asking  the 
reader  to  take  the  personal  impressions  of  the  writer,  who 
wishes  to  be  a  clear  and  impartial  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  the  facts,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  down  to  the 
present  writing  (December,  1902)  New  Zealand's  political 
advance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  material  prosperity. 

Kcverthclcss,  in  spite  of  the  rcjwrts  of  the  United  States 
Consul  and  other  high  authorities,  the  emphatic  declarations  of 
the  New  Zealand  press  and  trade  journals,  the  Westminster 
Review,  and  other  reputable  publications  in  England  and 
America,  the  clear  refutation  afforde<l  by  the  census  data,  and 
the  impartial  statements  of  the  .^iistrnlian  Commissioners,  we 
continue  to  hear  it  asserted  every  now  and  then  that  New  Zea- 
land's new  laws  have  brought  hard  times;  that  wages  are  fall- 
ing, and  business  is  depressed,  etc.  Kven  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  unmistakable  evidences  of  prosperity,  a  report  was  widely 
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circulated  over  a  year  ago  that  Premier  Seddon  had  confessed 
that  the  Colony  was  approaching  financial  embarrassment. 
When  hunted  down,  it  was  found  that  this  assertion  had  noth- 
ing back  of  it  except  the  Premier's  statement  to  a  delegation 
that  new  loans  could  not  then  be  raised  for  new  undertakings 
except  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  formerly,  because  (and 
this,  of  course,  was  omitted  from  the  Tory  reports)  the  rates 
of  interest  in  the  English  money  market  had  advanced  on 
account  ofthe  Boer  war.*  In  spite  of  numerous  denials,  the 
report  that  the  Colony  was  suffering  financial  embarrassment, 
by  reason  of  its  social  and  economic  experiments,  continued  to 
gain  currency  until  it  received  the  attention  of  the  Premier  in 
his  annual  address  to  Parliament  in  igoi,  the  princi[)al  points 
of  which  are  as  follows : 

"During  the  ten  years  since  the  Liberal  party  came  into  power  ihe 
population  of  ihe  country  has  increased  19  per  cent,  the  exports  40  per 
cent,  and  the  bank  deposits  60 'per  cent.  The  wealth  of  the  country  per 
family  has  increased  from  $5.?oo  to  $7,400— a  figure  exceeded  nowhere 
in  the  world.  The  Increase  in  the  Colony's  debts  is  large  ($52,000.- 
000),  but  the  i4  of  it  invested  in  railroads,  land  settlements,  advances 
111  settlers,  etc.,  etc.,  not  only  pays  interest  011  the  bonds  issued  therefor, 
but  yields  a  profit  of  $300,000  3  year  to  help  pay  the  interest  on  the 
remainder.  Even  ihe  remaining  debt  is  indirectly  profitable,  as  nearly 
all  of  it  was  incurred  for  new  roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  nalive  lands.  There  is  no  war  debt  introduced  to 
depress  industry.  The  gains  of  the  decade  have  been  exceptionally 
marked  during  (he  past  5  years  of  international  prosperity,  and  most 
marked  of  all  during  the  year  just  ended.  During  this  year  the 
Government  reduced  railroad  rates  6^  per  cent,  in  pursuance  of  its 
policy  to  reduce  these  rates  wherever  the  reduction  can  be  made  and 
the  roads  still  nci  the  Government  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
bonds.  Instead  of  causing  a  deficit,  this  cut  in  rates  was  followed  by 
such  an  increase  in  traffic  as  to  yield  the  Government  more  than  ever 
before.     Further   reductions   were   made   in   its   custom   duties,   postal 

•  Manr  BladrnCs  at  Bnance  onaEder  it  a  mlarorlune  that  bo  wideawake 

and  progresalve  a  country  as  New  ZeaLand  ahould  remain  bi>  (ac  under  the  apell 
nf  aDclvDI  monetary  HupprBtitlona  aa  to  tblDli  that  she  muat  Import  from  Eag- 
ISDd  the  coins  and  banii  blJia  or  cvunttri  wllh  which  lo  manage  new  Induatrlea. 
Ho  far  on  abe  needs  machinery  or  materials  from  England  bejond  what  her 
exports  can  pay  for  she  maj-  tie  Justifled  In  borrowlog.  but  so  far  aa  she 
borrows  to  get  moDe^  to  loan  to  farmers,  bark  up  her  backs,  set  In  motion 
the  labor  she  possessea,  etc.  thrre  is  do  economic  JuatlHcatlon,  for  she  could 
create  the  money  for  herself  and  nave  to  her  people  Ihe  Interest  that  goes 
OTer-aeaa  lor  it  to  Ensllsb  capitalists.  Tbrough  reasonable  limitation  of  the 
amount  ereaCcd.  and  regulation  of  the  current]'  it/luoie  In  correspondence 
vltb  the  price  level  on  the  Multiple  Standard  system,  tbe  bills  can  easily  be 
kept  at  par  either  wllh  or  without  a  gold  reaerve.  The  volume  of  the  legal 
tender  currency  In  relation  to  tile  liiiHlneKR  lc>  be  done  wllti  It  determines  its 
value.      iSee  Katlonal  Mone.r.  Equity  Series,  in2(>  (.'hestniil  Ht.  Philadelphia.] 
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rates,  etc.,  but  all  these  combined,  instead  of  causing  the  loss  of 
i35o,ooci  (which  would  have  resulted  had  not  business  increased), 
caused,  or  were  followed  hy,  an  increase  in  the  Government  revenues 
amounting  to  i  1.660,000."' 

This  year,  1902,  early  and  late,  in  spite  of  refutations  suffi- 
cient to  kill  anything  but  a  he  the  hearer  likes  to  believe,  a  new 
batch  of  misstatements  has  been  circulating  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  prosperity  has  failed ;  that 
drought  and  bad  crops  have  caused  multitudes  to  emigrate 
from  New  Zealand  to  South  Africa,  and  that  the  laboring 
classes  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  Arbitration  Act  that  they 


HAWK'S  CRAG,  BULLER  GORGE. 
Norlhwcalcra  pari  of  Middle  Island, 

are  going  to  have  the  law  repealed.'     The  latter  statement  we 

r  1002  has  olready  b*cn  cited  \a  the  cbapter  on 

•  MlsatHtementH  Brp  not  cooflaed  to  the  crlllca.  A  famous  writer  who  Is 
one  of  tbe  most  enthuRiastle  admirers  of  Ni^w  Zealand,  stated  last  year  In  the 
Atlantic  Monlhl)>  that  the  Colon;  has  passed  ■  seneral  B-hauF  law,  bnt  no 
sueh  law  can  be  found  In  llie  statute  book,  and  New  Zealand's  ARent-Oeueral 
and  her  Premier  eaj  that  no  such  law  has  been  passed.  There  are  S-hour 
clauses  In  the  Factorlea  Acts  and  Mining  Acta,  but  no  general  S-hour  law. 

Another  Instance  occurs  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Philistine,  wbere  It  Is 
stated  that  In  New  Zealand  when  a  man  Is  arrested  and  on  trial  Is  shown  to 
be  Innocent  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  a  board  of  eqult;  eedmatea 
the  damage  caused  to  blm  by  the  mistaken  arrest  and  trial,  and  the  State 
relmburaes  him.     I'nfurtunatel;  this  much  needed  application  of  eqnlt7  baa 
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have  already  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Arbitration.  As  the 
acting  Premier  stated  in  Parliament,  September  2,  1902,  the 
sole  nucleus  for  the  nebulous  exaggeratiwi  was  the  transient 
dissatisfaction  of  one  trade-union  that  did  not  win  its  case 
before  the  Arbitration  Court.  The  laboring  classes  as  a  whole 
heartily  endorse  the  law  now  as  in  the  past,  and  many  trade- 
unions  throughout  the  Colony  have  passed  resolutions  approv- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Court  in  the  very  matter  that  led  to  the 
rumor  of  the  disaffection  of  the  laboring  classes.' 

The  reports  of  droughts  and  bad  times  and  a  stampede  from 
New  Zealand  to  South  Africa  are  equally  baseless.  No  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  Colony  needs  to  be  told  that  it  is  still 
(December,  1902)  in  the  full  tide  of  that  remarkable  prosperity 
that  has  made  it  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  country  per 
capita  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Australia  has  been  plagued 
with  droughts,  and  multitudes  have  gone  from  there  to  South 
Africa.  Someone,  whose  geography  was  too  weak  to  tell  them 
that  New  Zealand  is  a  separate  colony,  1200  miles  from 
Australia,  and  totally  different  in  climate,  made  the  rumor 
cover  New  Zealand.  The  fact  is  that  New  Zealand  is  never 
troubled  with  droughts,"  and  so  far  is  the  exodus  story  from 
the  tnith  that,  instead  of  multitudes  leaving  New  Zealand, 
multitudes  have  been  coming  to  New  Zealand  from  the  stricken 
regions  of  Australia — so  many,  in  fact,  that  the  question  of 
legislating  to  stop  the  impecunious  influx  has  been  raised  in 
Parliament." 

There  can  probably  be  no  more  effective  testimony  than  that 
of  American  settlers  in  New  Zealand^  I  talked  a  few  days 
since  (December  9,  1902)  with  a  gentleman  of  rare  intelligence 
and  force,  a  well-to-do  landholder,  who  went  twelve  years  ago 


•SlDce  the  text  waa  written,  a  letter  from  Premier  SeildoD,  April  1903. 
says :  "Betore  the  Arbitration  Conrt,  aa  t>etore  an;  other  Coart,  the  loser 
does  Dot  rellBh  losing.  But  the  immenBe  majorlt;  of  the  Indoatrlal  closseB 
Id  New  Zealand  mp«ct  and  eeteem  the  ArbltratlOD  Act.  It  has  raised  wages. 
shortened  hoars,  granted  holidays,  overtime,  etc.,  and  la  man;  ways  glveii 
preclons  prlvileKes  to  artisans,  while  the  evergrowing  Talne  of  trade  and 
bualneH  shows  that  masters  as  well  aa  men  thrive  under  the  Labor  Laws  at 
this    Colony." 

"In  ths  latter  Just  referred  to,  dated  April  4.  1B03,  Premier  Seddon 
Informs  me  that  the  Increase  of  employment,  reveiine.  business,  private  and 
public  wealth,  exports,  etc..  that  has  btta  bo  marked  a  characteristic  of  recent 
years,  marka  "this  year  of  10D3  moat  of  all."  "As  to  droughts."  he  says, 
"II  we  could  ODlyglve  Australia  our  mlllloDS  and  mllllonB  of  tons  of  waste 
water,  the  CommuiiwFBlIh  would  be  as  prosperous  bh  we  are." 
,    Sept.    iau2,   vol.    122,   p,    14. 
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from  one  of  our  best  States  to  be  a  citizen  of  "Brighter 
Britain."  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  change,  and  in  answer 
to  this  and  other  questions  he  said : 

"I  have  never  ceased  to  love  the  United  States,  but  shall 
always  be  glad  I  went  to  New  Zealand.  They  call  it  God's 
Country,  and  that  comes  very  near  expressing  the  truth.  It  is 
a  wonderful  land,  a  land  of  plenty,  peace,  prosperity,  and 
progress.  The  people  have  taken  hold  of  social  and  economic 
problems  fearlessly  and  intelligently,  and  inaugurated  reforms 
in  advance  of  any  other  government  in  the  world.  The  arbi- 
tration system  is  working  well.  The  workingmen  have 
brought  too  many  suits,  that's  all.  The  labor  situation  is  on 
about  the  best  possible  basis.  Prices,  wages,  and  prosperity 
are  all  on  the  up  grade.  Taxation?  That  is  all  right.  We 
find  the  land  and  tax  laws  are  good,  now  the  change  is  made. 
I  pay  land  and  income  tax.  The  taxes  are  not  heavy. 
Woman  suffrage?  Well,  it  is  working  smoothly  now.  At 
first  chiefly  the  rougher  sort  voted,  and  I  did  not  approve  of  it. 
But  that  is  righted  now;  the  better  sort  vote,  too,  and  it  is  all 
right.  There  has  been  a  little  too  much  labor  legislatiwi  lately 
to  suit  some  of  us,  that's  all." 

"Are  you  a  supporter  of  the  Seddon  Government?" 

"No;  I'm  an  Independent  and  Prohibitionist.  I  am  for  Par- 
liament as  an  Independent- Conservative." 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  Referendum?" 

"Yes." 

This  is  a  specially  interesting  bit  of  testimony,  because  it 
comes  from  a  former  American  citizen  of  prominence,  a  man 
politically  opposed  to  the  present  Ministry;  yet  his  thought  is 
substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  middle  and 
working  classes  who  support  the  Government. 

Like  every  other  progressive  individual  or  organization.  New 
Zealand  is  abused  on  the  one  hand  for  changing  the  old  ways 
at  all,  and  on  the  other  for  not  transforming  human  nature  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  slightest  thing  is  seized  upon  as 
a  basis  for  objection.  On  the  idiotorial  page  of  one  of  our 
great  dailies  there  is  a  statement  that  New  Zealand  cannot  be 
very  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants,  judging  from  the  large 
number  of  departures  in  proportion  to  population.  It  would 
be  equally  brilliant  and  conclusive  to  affirm  that  Mr,  Jones 
(who  is  seen  coming  out  of  his  house  three  or  four  times  a 
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day)  cannot  find  his  home  very  satisfactory,  judging  by  the 
number  of  times  he  leaves  il,  or  to  assert  that  a  hotel  cannot  be 
very  popular  because  so  many  people  are  seen  coming  out  of  it. 
You  must  compare  the  arrivals  with  the  departures,  and  find 
out  the  nature  of  the  outgo  before  you  can  draw  any  inference 
frcMn  statistics  of  travel.  When  we  do  this  in  the  New  Zea- 
land case  we  discover  that  the  arrivals  far  exceed  the  depart- 
ures, and  that  the  departures  consist  of  tourists  who  have  been 
to  sec  New  Zealand's  beautiful  scenery  or  famous  institutions, 
and  of  New  Zealanders  who  are  going  abroad  for  business  or 
pleasure.  Both  classes  of  travel  are  relatively  very  large,  a 
fact  which  illustrates  the  attractiveness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Colony. 

Some  object  to  New  Zealand  because  she  has  so  large  a  debt. 
But  her  assets  arc  still  larger  than  her  debt,'"  and  even  if  they 
were  not,  what  dlfTercnce  could  that  make  in  the  value  of  indus- 
trial arbitration,  cooperative  industry,  Government  loans  at  a 
profit,  progressive  taxation,  closer  settlement,  employment  for 
the  unemployed,  etc..  etc.?  A  man  may  be  in  <lcbt  beyond  his 
depth  and  still  be  an  admirable  inventor  and  discoverer,  a 
statesman  of  high  ability  or  a  great  political  and  social  re- 
organizer.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  a  nation.  But  it  is 
not  so  in  New  Zealand's  case,  for.  tho  great  in  invention 
and  reorganization,  she  is  vcrj'  far  from  being  insolvent;  so 
far,  in  fact,  that,  as  already  stated,  she  is,  per  capita,  the  richest 
CDimtry  in  the  world.'' 

At  the  opening  of  nearly  every  I'arliament  for  a  time,  the 
Con-servatives  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Liberal  Ministry,  but  without  success,  and  with  less  chance  of 
success  as  the  years  demonstrate  the  splendid  service  the 
Ubcral  Government  has  rendere<l  the  Colony,  as  attested  by 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  common  people. 


iyCoc)gIe 


Chaptek  75. 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSETS. 

'  The  Government  of  New  Zealand,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
Commonwealth,  owns  over  half  the  land  of  the  Colony,  most 
of  the  banks,  about  all  the  railways,  all  the  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, the  post-office  and  express  service,  the  common  school 
system,  roads,  parks  and  lighthouses ;  it  also  owns  some  hotels 
and  sanitariums,  gas  and  electric  plants,  warehouses,  water 


works  and  docks,  besides  forests,  farms,  and  mines;  and  its 
system  of  employment  bureaus,  loan  offices,  and  insurance 
agencies  extends  throughout  the  Colony.  It  is  the  largest 
receiver  of  rents  in  the  Colony,  and  the  largest  employer  of 
labor.  It  has  the  largest  life  insurance  business  and  the  largest 
business  as  trustee  of  estates.  It  acts  as  chief  commission  mer- 
chant, chief  adviser  to  farmers  and  dairymen,  chief  educator 
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to  the  whole  people,  chief  conveyancer,  chief  cooperator,  chief 
law-maker,  chief  arbitrator  and  chief  defender. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  National  Assets,  or  prc^rties 
and  investments  of  the  State  engaged  in  these  services,  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  statement: 

NatJonaJ  Assets. 

V«lue 

State  railways  (tracks,  bridges,  stations,  rolling-stock),  etc..  .$93,000,000 

Ordinary  roads  and  bridges  27,000,000 

Telegraphs    4,350/xx) 

Telephones   353,000 

Public  buildings  (schools,  hospitals,  courts,  post  and  tele- 
graph offices,  warehouses,  Parliament  Buildings),  etc..  11,800,000 

Banks  2,427,00a 

Water-works  and  mining  investments   (gold  and  coal) 3,130,000 

Lighthouses,  docks,  and  harbor  and  river  works 2,340,000 

Defenses   (general  and   harbor) , 4,520,000 

Thermal   baths,   hotels,   etc 252,000 

Other  departmental  works,  gas  and  electric  and  minor  works.    2,910,000 

Ivands  owned  by  ihe  State  and  leased  out 33,940,000 

Other  State  lands  with  minerals,  forests  and  improvements. .  39,000,000 
(Aside  from  the  buildings,  etc.,  above  mentioned.). 

Loans  to  municipalities  and  Other  local  bodies 7,200,000 

Loans  to  settlers  12,600,000 

Total    $244,232,000 

It  must  be  remembered:  (i)  That  the  State  lands  are  esti- 
mated at  very  low  values.  In  case  of  the  leased  lands,  for 
example,  the  Government  valuation  is  probably  not  over  half 
what  private  owners  would  claim,  (2)  Several  million  acres 
of  public  forest  are  valued  at  $5  to  $10  an  acre,  whereas  they 
are  fairly  worth  three  or  four  times  that  amount  in  all  proba- 
bility. (3)  The  railwaysj  telegraphs,  telephones,  posts,  banks, 
mining  properties,  harbor  works,  etc.,  arc  valued  at  their 
structural,  or  cost,  values,  with  no  allowance  for  franchises, 
which  in  this  country  would  be  capitalized  at  high  figures  if 
the  services  were  owned  by  private  capitalists.  It^  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  above  statement  would  have  to  be  largely 
increased  to  get  at  the  real  market  values.  According  to 
American  methods  the  railways  would  be  valued  at  not  less 
than  double  their  structural  value,'  or  about  $200,000,000,  and 

•  It,  InBlMd  of  the  cost  lens  apprcrlatlnn.  or  thp  rxpeose  of  dupllcalion. 
or  tbe  corporation  ralue  baaeS  on  pomlbLp  pirnlsgii.  we  consider  tbe  real 
worth  of  tbe  rallw>7i  In  tetmi  of  former  metboda  of  transport,   1T«  ihail 
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telegraphs  and  telephones,  post  and  express,  would  stand  at 
three  or  four  times  the  actual  investment.  The  State  banks 
are  not  put  down  in  the  hst  of  public  assets  in  the  Colony's 
official  returns,  not  even  the  investment  in  the  big  central  bank 
controlled  by  the  State,  but  they  certainly  belong  on  that 
list  with  a  good  round  value.  The  holdings  of  any  private 
corporation  controlling  the  heart  of  the  financial  system 
of  a  prosperous  nation  would  be  valued  far  beyond  par.  The 
stock  of  one  of  our  New  York  banks,  the  Chemical,  sells  for 
over  40  times  its  face  value  (shares  of  $100  par  value  are 
f|uotcd  at  $4100  bid  and  $4300  asked),  and  the  stock  of  another, 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  sells  for  more  than  36  times  its  face. 


liuil.  according  tn  Artlntc  rremlpr  Wai'd.  that  "The  r«al  value  to  tlie  CDnnlrj 
of  Its  rallwaya  Is  far  more  tliaa  Biifflcieiit  to  cover  Ita  national  debt."  In 
fact,  his  figures  show  thRt  the  real  value  o(  New  Zealand's  rallwaja  la 
Bomethlns  like  half  a  billion    If 000.000,1)00).     His  estimate  1b  bs  follows: 

"I'eople  have  become  sr>  aceuHtomed  to  the  dally  running  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  Colony  that  very  lew  take  Ibe  trouble  to  Institute  a  companaou 
lietiveen  the  present  meana  of  locomotion  and  thoae  which  eilated  prior  to 
the  eatabllahnient  of  the  railway  aervlee.  The  enormous  Indirect  value  o( 
oar  railways  la  not  appreciated  to  Ks  full.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  cost  by  road  and  by  rail  of  the  conveyance  of 
passeogera  and  goods  at  two  dlfterent  periods,  vli.  :  1875  and  1S97.  Tho 
Information  I  have  obtained  shows  that  the  rates  now  ruling  for  road 
carriage  In  thoae  portions  nf  the  Colony  not  yet  served  by  railway,  vary 
but  little  from  the  rates  ruling  for  road  conveyance  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Colony,  and  tbey  are  still  From  twice  to  three  times  as  high  aa  the  existing 
railway  rates  for  almllar  dlstancea. 

"In  1BT5  passenger  rates  were,  for  slJty  miles,  by  road,  £1 ;  by  rail  for 
(he  same  distance,  and  tietween  the  same  points,  they  are  now  only  Cs.  Td. 
The  road  rates  in  thla  case  were  thus  25S  per  cent  greater  than  by  rail. 
Goods  were  charged  £S  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  against  £1  10s.  ]d,  per  ton. 
respectively,   or  241   pet   cent   more   by   road   than   by   rail.      If  similar  ratea 

would  be  £1,602,229,  and  goods  would  cost  tor  their  carriage  £^,<]T(l,4S5. 

"The  total  coat  for  conveying  passengers  and  goods,  therefore,  would 
be  £*.278,714,  from  which,  deducting  £1,250,000  tor  railway  eipenaea.  we 
obtain  a  balance  of  £3,028,714.  Thta  amount,  capitalized  at  ^  per  cent, 
producea  £100,9ST,133.  which  huge  figures  represent  the  additional  value 
ol  the  railways  over  old  methoda,  or  the  value  by  aavlng. 

"In  1807  the  paaseuger  ratea  were,  for  thirty  four  miles,  by  road,  12s. 
nd. :  by  rail  between  the  same  points  they  are  now  :;s.  lid.,  or  329  per 
cent  greater  by  road  than  by  rail.  Goods  were  chaified  £2  Ga.  per  ton, 
Bga  nst  17b.  9d.  per  ton  by  rail,  or  154  per  cent  more  by  road  than  by 
rail,  11  similar  rates  were  charged  on  railways  It  would  cost  passengers 
£-.i,<)4.t,lG2  for  the  aame  distance,  and  under  (he  same  cireumaiances  the  cost 
of  conveying  goods  would  be  £I.710,2SQ.  The  gross  cost  for  carrylnn 
passengers  and  gooda  at  wagon  ratea  would,  therefore,  he  £3.TS3,43T,  from 
which.  sEalQ  deducting  preaent  railway  eipenses.  £1,250.000.  we  obtain 
a  balance  In  favor  of  our  railways  of  £2,503,4.17.  which,  capltallied  at 
3  per  cent,  gives  £$.■). 4 4 7.000. 

"t  have  sbown  only  for  purposes  of  comparison  what  the  capltallaatlon 
on  a  ,t  per  cent  basis  of  the  saving  of  both  periods,  lBT,"i  and  1807,  would  be. 

"Our  products  are  now  being  carried  nt  far  less  than  one-third  the  cost 
of  land  carriage  by  rnad-wngon.  and  our  pnRseneerx  at  from  one-qaarter 
In  one-alith  of  the  coaching  fares,  and  t'aslly  better  accommodation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  saving  nt  time  and  increase  of  comfort." 

The  Minister  has  aimed  In  show  the  capllal  iiiriic  of  IJic  taring  effected 
hy  the  railways.     Uut  Ihey  have  a  value  besides  thai.     Ita  succefSful  system  of 
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It  seems  clearly  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  national  assets 
of  New  Zealand  if  in  private  hands,  or  owned  by  American 
trusts  or  corporations,  would  he  valued  at  half  a  billion  dollars, 
or  more  than  double  the  Colony's  debt. 

Against  the  National  Assets  stand  the  following  liabilities: 

For  Public  Ulilities. 

Railways    $78,020,000 

Roads  and  bridges 23,150,000 

Telegraphs  and  telephones  4,240,000 

Mines  3,6io/x>a 

Lighthouses  and  harbors   2,430,000 

Other  public  works,  buildings  and  improvements 18,815,000 

I^nd  purchased  from  natives  10,540,000 

Land  purchased  under  "Seltlement  Acts" 10,060,000 

Banks   2427,000 

For  Investment  on  Loans, 

Advances  to  settlers  1 1,540,000 

Loans  to  municipalities,   etc 7,200,000 

For  immigration    1 1,900,000 

For  war  and  defenses. 

Maori   wars   1 1,430,000 

Defense  8,235.000 

Miscellaneous. 

Provincial  debts  assumed  by  the  Stale  when  the  prov- 
inces were  abolished.  Expenses  of  raising  loans, 
funds  lo  cover  insufficient   receipts  in  years  of 

depression,  etc 37,000,000 

Total    $240,587,000 

Subtract  accrued  sinking  fund 5,010,000 

Toud   debt    $J3.So77.ooo 

traiiBijarC  coBta  100  mllUonB,  It  Iihh  s  valur  of  100  mllllnas  Ichb  depred&tlon. 
whether  It  result!  In  na  econanilc  saving  nrer  the  prerloiu  aystem  or  uot. 
It   haH   a   value  lav   1I1.?  work   U   do^s   snliU'   rrnm   any   (jueitlan   of  saTlnic 

i-Hllwaya,  or  nearly  100  millLoD  dollars,  muHt  t>c  added  to  (be  Minister's  11T  or 
riOO  millions  to  get  an  Idea  of  the  social  worth  nl  the  syRtem.  The  Minister 
has  compared  the  eoHt  of  operation  and  maintenance  (leaving  out  Interest 
on  the  railway  capital)  with  the  charges  for  wanon-serylcr,  which,  of 
course.  Include  latepcst  or  profit  on  (be  wagon  capital.  But  aa  the  highways, 
over   whicb   (he    wagon    service   goefi.   arc   free,   and    no   charar   for    their 

whereas  Che  road  eipease  la  one  of  the  main  Items  In  the  railway 
expenditure,    the    compairlBon    dues    not    orprstate    the    case    In    favor    of    the 

necessary  (o  do  In  the  old  way  the  work  now  done  hy  the  railways,  were 
estimated,  and  the  value  of  the  time,  lire,  and  eftorC  save  a.  were  added. 
It  would  he  found  that  the  aavlng  cfferted  hy  the  railways  and  their  worth 
are  far  beyond   the  Minister's   Hgurea   Isr^e  as  they  may   seem. 

Such  considerations  do  not,  of  cnarse,  affect  the  balance-sheet,  but  the>- 
ave  of  much  Interest  In  the  sliidy  of  cotniiamllte  wealth — the  value  of  the 
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A  large  part  of  the  Provincial  debts  taken  over  by  the  State  were  for 
public  works,  roads,  bridges,  harbor  improvements,  railways,  buildings, 
etc.,  but  I  liave  not  been  able  ti 


THE  DEBT. 

This  is  a  large  debt,  nearly  $300  per  capita,  the  largest  public 
debt  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  population  except  in  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  and  West  Australia.'  But  the  assets  are 
still  larger  than  the  debt.  A  private  railway  company  is  con- 
sidered in  most  excellent  condition  if  it  has  structural  value  or 
actual  investment  equal  to  its  slock  and  bonds.  Why  is  it  not 
the  same  with  a  nation?  When  there  is  dollar  for  dollar  of 
valuable  property  behind  the  liabilities,  a  company  with  $300 
liabilities  per  member  is  not  worse  off  than  a  company  with 
$10  debt  per  member;  and  if  its  property,  franchises  and  all 
are  worth  much  more*  than  its  liabilities,  while  the  other  com- 
pany has  more  debt  than  property,  the  company  with  large 
liabilities  is  in  mucli  the  better  condition.  If  a  company 
increases  its  assets  and  its  liabilities  together,  the  increase  of 
obligation  is  a  sign  of  increased  wealth ;  and  if  the  Government 
acquires  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  railway  property  well  located 
and  constructed,  and  incurs  a  billion  of  debt  for  them,  the 
people  are  not  worse  off  than  before.  The  ownership  of  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  by  a  private  company  is  not  an  element 
of  poverty  or  weakness,  but  an  element  of  strength  and  riches. 
It  is  the  same  with  a  nation.    If  a  company  owned  all  the  land 


natlcoal  assetB  la  terms  of  tbe  wealtb  or  meaiu  of  accompllsbmeDt  poBS«esed 

b7  tb«  last  generation. 

Tbe  differeQce  between  the  railway  Bervlce  and  wagon  transit  In  operatlnx 
efficiency  Is  tar  greator  tban  the  dltterence  in  total  coRt.  That  la,  100  men 
witb  railwaj  trains,  treckB,  eti^..  can  more  man;  times  tbe  freight  and 
luisaengera  that  can  be  moied  by  100  men  with  horses  and  wagons.  Bat 
(be  great  coet  o(  roadbeil.  ruillng  stock,  and  stations  makes  the  ccaitrast 
of  TBintv  and  charges  far  less  pronounced  tlian  the  contrast  ol  operating 
elDcleucy. 

■  It  would  not  haie  been  gurprlslng  If  New  Zealand's  debt  per  capita 
had  been  found  to  be  the  greatcat  of  ell,  for  ber  BBsets  are  tUe  largest, 
aad  she  has  also  had  a  conalderable  ontgo  that  Aoatralla  bas  escaped. 
During  the  many  yfara  that  Kngland  regarded  Australia  bh  an  Imperial 
PriBon,  the  Home  GoTemment  financed  it  and  provided  It  with  many  public 
works,  but  New  Zealand  bad  to  provide  ber  own.  Moreover,  there  were  no 
Maoris  to  buy  out  or  fight  at  great  coat ;  tbe  savages  In  Auatralla  were  ■« 
few  and  so  degraded  that  they  were  Ignored  In  the  settlement  of  tbe 
country.  The  Englisb  recognized  no  rlgbt  of  posaeaalon  In  tbe  farmei 
inhahltants  of  Australia  or  Taamanla  and  they  were  not  atrong  enough  to 
resist,  BO  Ibat  only  New  Zealand  has  Interest  to  pay  on  native  land  porcbaaea 
or  native  war  debt. 

*  Mure  than  double,  bb  we  bave  aern  above. 
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and  monopolies  in  this  country  its  per  capita  liabilities  might 
be  exceedingly  high  without  preventing  its  being  the  wealthiest 
company  in  the  world.    It  is  the  same  with  the  nation. 

It  will  not  do  to  Judge  a  company's  condition  or  a  nation's 
by  its  liabilities  alone.'  We  must  look  to  see  what  is  behind 
the  debt.  National  debts  so  frequently  represent  smoke  and 
battle  that  there  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  assumption  that  a 
national  debt  is  a  dead  weight,  a  burden  of  the  past  upon  the 
present.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  items  concerning 
the  debt  of  France : 

For  Bonaparte's  wars* $250,000,000 

Restoration   indemnities    290,000,000 

Conquest  of  Algeria  184,000,000 

Crimean    War    451,000,000 

Wars  in  Italy,  Mexico,  etc. .  . .  ■. 160,000,000 

Franco-German, War 1,555,000,000 

Public  Works  1,260,000,000 

Loss  on  issue  of  loans 1,000,000,000 

Sundries    (palaces),   clc i,000,coo,ooo 

Total   $6,155,000,000 

Here  is  a  debt  of  $160  a  head  and  nearly  alt  dead  weight; 
nearly  half  of  it  for  gunpowder,  and  over  half  the  remainder 
for  palaces  and  other  flummery,  and  lo.'sses  on  loans.  Only 
one-fifth  of  the  total  debt  is  for  public  works.  In  England  and 
America  also  nearly  the  whole  debt  is  for  war,  and  very  little 
for  public  works.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  debt  went  for  war;  at  least  60  per  cent  (prob- 
ably over  70  per  cent)  represents  public  works  and  land;  8 
per  cent  more  went  for  paying  investments  in  loans  to  settlers 


•An  EDgllah  noblcmaD.  director  of  ■  givaC  company,  said  to  a  New 
Zes lander :  "It  leemB  to  me  your  Colon;  I«  gotng  to  tbe  doga."  "What 
rngkeH  Ton  tblnk  soV"  replied  tbe  colODlat.  "You  are  Id  debt  bo  large  an 
amount  per  bead  that  I  think  ;oa  must  be  In  a  very  bad  way,"  said  thp 
RogllsbmaD.  But  be  was  asked:  "Would  you  make  out  the  balance  abeet 
of  yoor  company  In  that  way,  only  abowInK  the  llabllitlea  and  not  tbp 
aaaets?  II  you  did  bo,  you  would  And  yonr  debt  mach  greater  per  head 
of  the  BtockholderH  than  that  of  Hm  Zealand :  ao  that  according  to  yonr 
teat  you  arp  In  a  very  bad  way.  a  much  worse  way  than  we  are,  altho  yon 
think  yon  are  one  of  tbe  richpiit  companlra  In  EOKland.  Mew  Zealand  doe* 
not  begin  to  pile  up  Indebtednpna  like  the  flourishing  companies  of  Oreat 
Britain  and   the   Uulted   States." 

■  Napoleon  waa  In  the  habit  of  taking  funda  and  yaluablea  wbereyer  hie 
armlea  went,  with  a  view  of  making  the  conquered  coantrlea  pay  tor  the 
privilege  of  being  conriuerni :  bo  the  debt  lueurred  tor  hla  wata  nerer  was  a* 
large  aa  the  magnitude  of  hla  operations  might  lead  one  to  expect 
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and  municipalities  on  good  security ;  and  about  5  per  cent  was 
used  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  which  might  also 
be  considered  a  productive  investment. 

When  Sir  Julius  Vt^el  asked  for  the  first  appropriation 
for  public  works  and  immigration  in  1870  he  said:  "The 
million  and  a  half  (pounds)  for  immigration  I  suppose  to  be 
expenditure  of  an  immediately  productive  nature,"*  If  the 
iTioney  had  been  spent  to  put  cattle  on  the  land  it  would  have 
been  considered  a  business  investment,  and  men  are  certainly 
worth  quite  as  much  to  the  country  and  its  productive  power 
as  cows  and  horses.  A  good  cow  will  produce  forty  or  fifty 
dollars  worth  a  year  in  New  Zealand,  and  a  good  man  erne  or 
two  thousand  dollars  worth.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  people 
that  gives  value  to  the  land  and  buildings  and  everything  else. 

It  appears  then  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  New 
Zealand  debt  is  waste,  while  80  per  cent  of  the  French  debt 
is  unproductive,  and  in  the  case  of  England  and  the  United 
States  over  90  per  cent  of  ail  the  debt  ever  incurred  has  been 
for  war  and  economic  waste  entailed  by  the  misbehavior  of 
men. 

To  sum  up  this  important  matter :  There  are  two  kinds  of 
debt :  one  representing  existing  value,  and  the  other  nothing 
but  fireworks  or  some  form  of  waste.  These  two  sorts  of  debt 
must  be  carefully  distinguished,  or  increasing  wealth  may  be 
mistaken  for  poverty,  and  n'cc  versa. 

New  Zealand's  debt  represents  in  large  part  the  value  of 
railways,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  other  public  works  owned 
by  the  State ;  and  another  large  part  represents  land  purchase 
and  loans  to  settlers.    All  these  investments  are  remunerative. 

Of  the  52  million  dollars  net  addition  to  tlic  public  debt  since  1890, 
over  so  millions  went  for  lands,  railways,  telegraphs,  water-works. 
peoplinK  the  land,  advances  to  settlers,  and  other  public  works  and 
paying  investments.  The  revctuie  producing  assets  so  secured  not  only 
pay  interest  on  their  own  bonds,  bnt  yield  3  profit  of  $300,000  to  help 
pay  interest  on  the  remaiiiinK  delit  (or  niiids,  bridges,  schools,  public 
huildings,  etc.,  the  charge  for  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  wholly 
npon  taxation.  In  other  words  the  increase  of  debt  in  New  Zealand 
in  the  last  decade  beyond  what  it  would  have  been  under  a  policy  like 
that  pursued  in  this  country,  not  only  pays  for  itself,  but  relieves  taxa- 
tion on  the  ordinary  Hues.  The  fact  is  the  profils  which  with  us 
KO  to  private  companies  and  individuals  owning  railways,  banks,  land. 
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;  being  claimed  by  Ihe  Stale  in  New  Zealand  through  these 
represented  by  the  debt,  and  are  being  distributed  among 
the  people  in  the  form  of  lower  rates,  interest,  and  rent,  and  lower 
taxation  for  roads,  parks,  schools,  and  other  free  public  utilities. 

One-third  of  the  total  debt  is  for  railway  construction  and  equipment, 
and  the  property  is  worth  more  than  it  cost.  New  Zealand  has  some- 
thing to  show  for  her  debt.  In  spite  of  the  Maori  war  debt  there  is  a 
dollar  of  public  property  for  every  dollar  of  public  debt.  This  is  con- 
sidering actual  constructive  values  only.  If  we  include  franchise  values 
also,  as  private  owners  would  do,  there  are  over  two  dollars  of  assets  for 
every  dollar  of  debt.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  enjoy  the  fine  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  countries  in  the  world  whose  public  debts  stand 
chiefly  for  public  works  instead  of  public  wars,  and  represent  c 
tion  rather  than  destruction.  Increase  of  debt  with  them  n 
of  assets.  This  sort  of  debt  does  not  increase  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
but  the  contrary.  When  a  private  corporation  issues  stock  or  bonds  and 
makes  a  new  investment,  it  docs  not  deem  its  members  burdened,  but 
enriched ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  big  company  we  call  the  State.  If 
a  State  owed  2  billions  and  (he  railway  systems  12  billions,  the  public 
debt  would  be  increased  six-fold  by  making  the  railways  public;  but 
there  would  be  no  more  debt  in  the  country  than  before,  and  no  increase 
of  public  burdens  if  (he  railway  is  a  paying  concern. 

Jn  his  report  to  otir  Government  in  September,  1896,  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Auckland  says :' 

"Notwithstanding  the  admitted  prosperity  of  the  Colony  and  (he  fact 
that  the  Government  has  had  a  substantial  surplus  over  expenditure 
now  for  a  number  of  years,  the  national  debt  continues  to  increase. 
But  this  increased  indebtedness  Is  not  of  the  usual  .character  of  debts, 
for  the  reason  that  the  country  has  security  for  nearly  all  the  money 
borrowed.  Money  had  to  be  borrowed  under  Government  guarantee 
to  save  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  from  closing  its  doors.  This  was 
done  to  avert  financial  disaster,  and  if  (lie  tlovernment  had  not  conic 
to  the  rescue  at  the  critical  moment  it  would  have  brought  the  Colony 
to  its  knees.  The  Government  holds  the  principal  assets  of  the  Iwnk 
as  security,  and  these  arc  presumed  to  be  ample. 

"Money  was  borrowed  to  purchase  large  estates  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement.  Those  who  take  up  land  under  this  system  pay  an  annual 
rental  sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money  and  the 
cost  of  administration.  The  land  is  always  vested  in  the  Government 
and  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  good  asset.  One  million  and  a  half 
sterling  was  borrowed  last  year  in  England  at  3  per  cent  per  annum. 
This  fi,500,ooo  loan  is  called  Ihe  'advances  to  settlers  loan.'  This 
money  is  lent  out  to  farmers  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.*  One  per  cent 
is  considered  svifficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  administration." 


■  U.  S.  CoDAuIar  Rfpor(B,  .Ian.,  IB'IT,  p. 
■The  interest  was  not  4  p»r  »Dt  but  G,  a 
BUl  has  mlstBk«n  tti«  Inter^HC  allovi-ii  tlie  fn 
InlerMt  charged  (hero  on  the  loan.     Othem 
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service,  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks,  telegraphs,  and 
In  the  general  evening  debates  of  the  Senate  in  July  (1902), 
a  member  proposed  the  cwiversicMi  of  the  debt  into  bonds  at 
2j^  per  cent,  saying  he  thought  the  money  could  be  had  at 
that  rate.  The  Hon.  A.  L.  Smith  continuing  the  discussion 
said: 

"I  do  not  think,  sir,  (hat  fifty  millions  of  debt  in  a  Colony  like  this 
is  very  burdensome.  .  .  .  When  we  come  to  think  that  about  twenty 
millions  sterling  are  invested  in  railways"  (ten  millions  in  lands  for 
settlement,  advances  tosettlers,  the  bank,  etc.),  "and  when  we  consider 
that  the  amount  is  only  something  like  twenty-five  weeks'  cost  of  the 
lale  war  to  Great  Britain,  or  when  we  come  to  compare  it  with  the 
great  railway  and  other  private  corporations  of  Great  Britain  with  their 
immense  deben(ure  capital,  and  remember  our  great  national  wealth  and 
ilie  great  potentialities  of  our  Colony,  our  energetic  people,  and  our 
fine  stimulating  climate,  I  look  upon  fifty  millions  as  of  no  moment 
whatever.  Why,  Mr.  Morgan  has  lately  created  a  shipping  combine 
which  represents  thirty-four  millions,  in  one  stroke,  of  ships  that  in  ten 
years'  time  will  be  all  obsolete.  But  I  question  (I  do  not  wish  to  use 
possibly  an  objectionable  term),  I  question  the  commercial  ethics  dis- 
played in  this  operation.  It  is  almost  a  crime  to  so  overload  the  values." 
(New  Zealand  does  not  inflate  her  liabilities;  there  is  a  dollar  of  value 
and  more  behind  every  dollar  of  securities.)  "I  predict  that,  within  a 
few  years  frtan  now,  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  confreres  will  have  got  away 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  money  from  the  public,  and  will  have 
been  lost  sight  of.  I  remember  a  large  American  combine  which  was 
formed  about  ten  or  tiflcen  years  ago  with  ten  millions  of  money,  and 
to  my  knowledge  it  has  been  reconstructed  four  times  since,  and  is 
now  in  a  hopeless  stale  of  financial  confusion.  .  .  .  But  as  to  our 
fifty  millions  of  debt,  it  is  a  mere  flea-bite  as  compared   with  our 


The  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  says  in  State  Experiments  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  September,  1902,  pp.  47-8: 

"Speaking  broadly,  I  assert  without  hesitation  that  the  colonies  have 
done  wisely  in  making  land  transport  a  State  function,  and  in  floating 
State  loans  to  be  spent  on  telegraphs,  telephones,  tramways,  waterworks, 
harbors,  land  purchase,  loans  to  farmers,  etc.  If  they  had  not  done 
this  their  country  would  now  be  in  the  grip  of  financial  and  land- 
owning companies;  their  masters  would  be  forming  the  inevitable  trusts 
and  pools ;  industry  would  have  to  provide  dividends  on  a  number 
of  huge,  over-capitalized  concerns;  colonists  would  have  to  pay  an 
excessive  price  for  every  public  convenience;  and  democracy  in  Parlia- 
ment would  be  bought  or  bullied  as  the  policy  of  the  financiers  might 
seem  to  require.  Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  most  of 
the  public  loans,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  them,  have  been  well  spent. 
The  direct  and  indirect  return  is  found  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
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interest  on  them  is  paid,  the  rapid  development  of  trade  and  industry 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  high  standard  of  comfort  enjoyed  by 
the  colonists." 

In  his  "National  Wealth  and  Industries"  (1890),  Mulhall 
speaks  of  the  debts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  follows 
(snbstance  condensed) : 

"No  other  country  ever  had  such  a  debt  (fS2  average  per  head, 
1894).  Tiie  highest  on  record  is  £48  a  head  in  England  after  Waterloo, 
and  the  present  average  in  Europe  is  iiS-  (i)  But  60  per  cent  of  the 
Australasian  debt  is  for  State  railways  and  telegraphs,  which  leaves 


ON  THE  UPPER  WANCANUI. 

I20  per  head.  (2)  The  public  lands  leased  to  squatters  are  ivorth  more 
than  the  whale  debt.  (3)  The  wealth  of  Australasia  averages  so  high 
that  the  whole  debt  may  be  deducted  and  slill  leave  a  higher  average 
wealth  than  in  any  other  country.  (4)  The  earnings  of  the  people  bear 
■1  very  high  ratio  to  the  taxes." 

The  remarks  of  the  same  famotis  Statistician  in  his  "Dic- 
tionary of  Statistics"  (1899)  in  regard  to  the  debts  of  Austt^lia 
and  New  Zealand  are  also  of  much  interest  in  this  connection. 

"Public  Works,"  he  says,  "represent  94  per  cent  of  the  actual  debt, 
namely  213  millions  sterling,  including  156  millions  spent  on  railways, 
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lelegraphs,  water  supply,  etc.,  which  bring  in  a  gross  annual  income 
of  \z  millions  sterling,  or  40  per  cent  o£  the  total  revenues.  The 
remaining  57  millions  were  expended  on  roads,  bridges,  parks,  public 
buildings,  etc.,  which  produce  no  (direct)  income  tho  of  equal  utility." 
"The  annual  charge  for  the  public  debt  after  deducting  the  net  profits 
of  the  railways  is  exactly  20  shillings  ($5)  per  inhabitant.  If  we  deduct 
from  this  the  revenue  received  from  public  lands  (17s.}  it  appears  that 
the  debt  of  Australasia  imposes  a  burden  of  only  3s.  (75  cents)  per 
inhabitant  out  of  ordinary  revenue." 

In  the  case  of  New  Zealand  the  burden  is  even  less  than  this. 
If  the  net  receipts  from  all  public  business,  railways,  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  postal  service,  rentals,  registration  fees, 
etc.,  are  subtracted,  there  is  only  50  cents  per  capita  left  of  the 
debt  charge  (interest  and  sinking  fund)  to  come  out  of  taxes. 
Great  Britain  had  to  pay  $2.50  per  head  out  of  taxes  on  her 
debt  before  the  Boer  war,  and  now  it  is  much  more.  In  France 
the  annual  debt  charge  is  over  $6  a  head,  and  more  than  $4 
a  head  after  deducting  all  net  income  aside  from  taxes.  In 
the  United  States  with  the  lowest  national  debt  per  capita  in 
the  world,  the  annual  charge  is  42  cents  a  head,  and  the  net 
charge  against  taxes  about  35  cents.  This  comparison  with 
the  United  States,  however,  is  not  entirely  fair,  because  the 
New  Zealand  debt  includes  the  State  (or  provincial)  debts 
as  well  as  the  national  debt.  If  we  include  the  State  debts  in 
this  country  the  net  debt  charge  would  be  about  52  cents  per 
capita,  substantially  the  same  as  in  New  Zealand. 

For  several  years  now  New  Zealand  lias  shown  her  ability 
to  get  along  without  further  borrowing  if  she  chooses.  She 
can  extend  her  public  works  out  of  revenue  and  gradually  pay 
off  the  debt  so  that  she  may  not  merely  have  a  dollar  of 
national  assets  behind  every  dollar  of  liabihty  as  at  present, 
but  many  millions  of  assets  with  no  liabilities  against  them. 
The  increase  of  population  and  development  of  industry  will 
help  the  process.  As  the  country  fills  up  the  present  slight 
biinlcn  of  debt  beyond  productive  public  income  will  diminish, 
if  the  suggested  policy  is  carried  out.  New  Zealand  has  spent 
large  sums  for  land  {paying  the  Natives,  instead  of  taking 
their  territory  by  force  or  cunning)  and  for  railways,  etc.: 
now  she  has  a  good  income  and  can  pay  off  the  bonds  and  own 
her  plant  clear.  She  is  like  a  young  man  who  has  spent  a 
large  amount  on  his  education  and  equipment  for  business. 
land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc,  and  is  realizing  an  excellent 
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income  that  yields  a  good  surplus  above  a  comfortable  living, 
which  surplus  he  may  use  to  pay  off  his  debt,  or  may  do  as 
our  corporations  usually  do,  content  himself  with  the  payment 
of  interest  on  his  obligations,  and  use  his  surplus  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  plant,  and  even  increase  his  indebtedness  for  this 
purpose  if  he  thinks  tt  would  be  to  his  advantage. 

Other  things  equal  it  is  probably  better  for  the  individual, 
the  corporation,  or  the  State,  to  get  clear  of  debt  as  soon  as 
conveniently  possible.  Especially  is  it  important  to  free  the 
railways,  tel^^phs,  telephones,  and  other  public  services, 
from  capital  charges.  But  the  presence  of  debt  is  not  in  itself 
a  cause  for  alarm  or  even  for  criticism.  However  great  the 
debt  may  be,  the  assets  behind  it,  and  the  values  secured  by  it, 
may  be  greater  still. 

Recurring  to  the  statement  of  assets  at  the  opening  of  this 
chapter,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
complete,  either  philosophically  or  in  an  ordinary  business 
sense.  The  civilization  and  manhood  of  a  nation,  its  laws  and 
institutions,  the  character  and  intelligence,  skill  and  industry 
of  its  people,  are  elements  of  wealth,  factors  in  production  and 
industrial  power,  and  items  of  the  national  resources,  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  but  is  none  the  less 
very  real.  We  may  gain  some  conception  of  their  importance 
by  imagining  what  would  be  the  annual  wealth  production  of 
New  Zealand  if  her  800,000  honest,  intelligent,  skillful  and 
industrious  people  with  their  excellent  government,  were  taken 
away  and  the  Islands  filled  with  untamed  Indians,  or  with 
shiftless,  ignorant,  misgoverned  Turks  tmder  a  rapacious  and 
oppressive  despot.  A  New  Zealand  laborer  gets  $2  a  day  and 
is  worth  it.  An  ordinary  Turk  gets  14  cents  a  day  and  isn't 
worth  any  more  under  the  conditions  that  control  him  in  his 
own  country,  with  a  government  and  institutions  that  destroy  a 
large  part  of  the  energy  and  efficiency  he  might  otherwise 
possess.  The  per  capita  wealth  and  income  of  a  nation  afford 
some  indication  of  the  relative  value  of  its  civilization  elements, 
and  on  this  test  New  Zealand  heads  the  Hst.^ 

SCENIC  ASSETS   AND  TOURIST   DIVIDENDS. 

There  is  another  item  of  the  national  assets  the  value  of 

^  See  Part   III,   "New  Znlaod'a  Place  Among  the   NbIIodb." 
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which  I  have  not  been  able  to  calculate.  I  refer  to  the  scenery, 
which  is  a  source  of  considerable  income  to  the  Government 
and  the  people,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  rapidly  increasing  source 
of  profit  in  the  fntuR'.'  In  the  warm  months  (December  to 
March)  the  moimtains  are  full  of  travelers  from  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  Government  is  the  chief  excursion  agent, 
printing  illustrated  guide  books  (which  it  Sells  at  cost),  carry- 
ing the  people  on  its  railroatls.  keeping  them  in  its  hotels  and 
summer  resorts,  and  curing  them  in  its  medicinal  springs.  It 
may  be  well  to  relieve  this  rather  mathematical  chapter  by 
some  account  of  the  scenic  resources  of  the  Colony. 

If  you  imagine  yourself  looking  at  the  coimtry  from  the 
windows  of  a  trans-Pacific  aerial  automobile  you  will  note  the 
charming  fiords  of  the  Southwest  coast,  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
"Southern  Alps"  with  glorious  summits  towering  lo,  ii,  and 
12  thousand  feet  and  more  in  height,  and  shining  glaciers 
silently  flowing  down  into  the  very  midst  of  the  evergreen 
woodland.  In  blooming  December  the  lowlands  and  mountain 
valleys  arc  full  of  beautiful  flowers;  and  the  rich  verdure 
against  the  white  background  of  the  snowy  mountains,  with 
the  sunny  sea  in  the  foreground,  makes  a  picture  never  to  be 


•The  I.BUC1  lte[ioi't  tor  11X10  says  It  Is  estltnst»d  that  tourlstH  wlio 
niiuv  to  mv  thp  hiautt*s  and  natural  wonders  of  tbe  eountry  and  visit  lis 
h^allh  resnrtH,  mmuiilly  Ifave  at  Ifaat  »50".(ino  In  the  Colony  bealdM  thflr 
rontrlbutlf  nH  lo  the  cuslcnis.  It  halt  of  this  la  profit,  aa  Is  likely  to  b«  (hp 
cane  Willi  tourist  chargfa,  the  present  mpltnl  yalue  ot  New  ZMlBud's 
■u-<>D<>ry.  Kiiowy  pealia  and  thprmal  sprlnm.  etc.,  would  be  about  5  mllllona. 
Hut  this  does  not  Ineliide  horn*  oonsiimptlon.  or  the  value  of  the  aceoery  In 
ihe  New  Zealandere  for  IheIr  own  use  and  Inspiration,  nor  does  It  allow 
for  future  rnmlng  caparlly.  which  runy  develop  In  almoat  any  extent  without 
much  additional  capital,  as  the  Hcenerj  does  not  require  repairs,  and  nn 
further  Invealmpnt  In  mountalna,  glaciers,  volcanoes  or  bo  Kng  wrings  will 
De  necessary.  It  Is  not  Impoaslble  Ihat  In  [he  couree  of  time  as  ocean  travrl 
Improves,  travelers  enough  may  visit  New  Zealand  from  England  and 
Aualralla  lo  pay  off  her  Knttllsh  debt.  It  rnly  laKffl  a  lew  travelers  to  pay 
off  H  Mg  del>t  If  you  know  how  to  handle  them. 

New  Zealand  understands  the  miinelary  va:ue  of  scenery  as  well  ai 
Switzerland,  whkh  has  had  for  many  years  en  eicellent  Income  from  her 
landacapes.  not  by  the  producllvlty  of  her  aoll,  hut  through  the  attractive- 
ne!!s  of  her  lakes  and  mniinlalns,  turning  her  beauty  Into  cnsb  by  judicious 
manaKenient  of  the  travelers  who  come  to  see  the  Alps  and  get  a  breath 
iit  the  mountain  air.  In  Hwltierland,  however,  the  golden  harvest  has  fallfn 
to  Individuals  who  did  not  bn:id  tbe  Alps  uor  Invent  the  snow,  nor  do 
HnythluK  else  to  give  them  any  claim  to  profit  from  the  scenery.  In  New 
Zealand  a  considerable  part  of  the  dividends  nn  scener.v,  the  financial  return'' 
from  mountain,  glacier,  lake  and  sky,  are  absorbed  by  Ihe  Government  lor 
the  benefit  of  tlie  whole  community,  which  alone  taas  any  Utie  to  or 
properly  -n  the  artistic  efforts  of  nature.  If  Indeed  any  one  has  auch  a  title. 
In  the  last  analysis  It  la  probably  unjust  for  either  Government  or  Indmdaala 
lo  charge  more  than  the  fair  value  of  the  services  rendered  the  traveler 
without  InBallon  for  scenic  dividends  or  monopoly  of  visual  dellghm.  and 
Ihe  Oovernment  method  will  come  much  nearer  this  Ideal  than  the  ordlnar; 
individual  tourlsl-tBxer, 
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forgotteii.  In  the  North  Island  your  interest  will  be  attracted 
to  the  district  devoted  to  earthquakes,  geysers,  and  medicinal 
springs,  and  infested  with  volcanoes  and  boiling  pools,  steam 
and  sulphurous  vapors,  which  the  Government  has  set  apart 
for  a  pleasure  park  and  heallli  resort,  building  a  fine  sani- 
tarium and  enormous  baths'  to  make  the  district  profitable  to 
the  people  as  well  as  useful  and  attractive. 

This  scenic  wonderland,  this  Switzerland  of  the  South,  with 
Dante's  Inferno  added  and  Noriyay's  fiords  and  Italy's  skies, 
has  in  all  about  66  million  acres — 28  million  acres  fit  for  agri- 
culture, including  forests  and  swamps  that  can  be  made  fit, 
27  millions  adapted  to  grazing,  9  millions  devoted  exclusively 
to  scenery,  mountain  tops,  glaciers,  etc.,  and  2  miilion  acres  of 
Hades  also  on  exhibition. 

The  forest  is  a  dense  jungle  of  hixuriant  beauty,  giant  trees 
crowded  together,  bushes,  ferns,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  The 
prevailing  color  is  a  rich  dark  green  relieved  by  bright  fern 
fronds,  light  tinted  shrubs,  crimson  and  snow-white  flowers.* 
Orchids  and  grasses,  climbing  ferns  and  lichens,  often  conceal 
the  tree  trunks,     Manv  of  the  forest  flowers,  the  white  convol- 


•  ruJIowlui;  the  vUKtom  of  Australia,  tlie  Nen'  ZfaUnilprn  call  their 
fcrefilB  ■■bUBli."  In  this  "Miah''  aome  o(  the  flncst  Umher  Id  (he  world  in 
toumt.  aplf nd  d  trpes,  tall  anrt  straight  H8  It  e;tpr«i«ly  |>laiinpd  for  1ln> 
Dmats  at  ahlpB,  and  Ireps  that  ninkp  nuch  ei<M-lleDt  tnaterlBla  for  tablfa, 
chamber  aulls,  wnlnsootlng,  ctf.,  that  the  timber  Is  ahlpppd  In  larup 
qnanlltlPB  to  Europe  and  Amerli'a.  The  niont  VHlUBh:e  of  Ihosc  Umber  trees 
la  tue  Kauri  pine.  It  erovia  to  a  helcht  nt  ir>0  feet  and  Is  often  10  or  more 
feet  In  d:aineler.  The  spMlmKi  In  tlie  aceompanylng  picture  la  46  feet  In 
clrcumferpnee.  A  moltled  variety  la  much  prliol  for  eipenalve  flush. 
I'eneera  anil  cabinet  work.  It  has  dark,  wavy  tinta  running  through  llir 
wiKid.  aometlmPH  reKemhtlng  long  ostrich  feathers.  Sueb  lumber  la  worth 
fr.mi  r^""  1"  »-"i"0  n  thmisnud  feet,  ami  a  Blni,-le  tree  may  yield  Iwenty  or 
thlrly  thniifand  feet. 

One  of  the  principal  mineral  exportB  of  New  Zealand  eonalala  of  llie 
firKall  j;um  produced  by  aticlent  forests  of  Kaurt.  Tbe  trees  of  these  former 
foroHta  have  long  atnce  died  and  rotted  away,  leaving  In  (be  earth  the  lumps 
of  gum  or  rcalnouB  matter  that  had  eiuded  from  the  trees  and  gathered  In 
the  enitchpK  of  the  branchea.  A  traveler  tuny  see  nallves  and  whites  too, 
hunting  fur  the  luinpa  of  kauri  guni  with  long  »ieel  priida.  and  digging  them 
iiu"  with  a  spade.  A  gnod  Income  Is  often  real  red  Id  this  way.  The  gum 
la  used  for  making  tine  varnish  and  as  a  substitute  for  amber.  Many  a 
ahlnlng  coach,  cabinet  and  sidelioard  both  In  Europe  and  Amerlra  Is  coated 
with  this  New  Zealand  varnish.      Liitnpn  of  kauri  gum  are  snmetlmes  found 

much  amaller.  Two  young  Americana  found  a  deposit  In  a  kauri  swamp 
from  whteh  It  la  saM  tliey  dug  To  l«ns  of  excellent  gum  In  two  years.  As 
ihR  average  expurt  prlee  \»  tXlKi  a  ton.  and  flne  gum  brings  more  slltl.  It  Is 
easy  tn  see  that  they  did  olmut  as  well  financially  as  It  they  had  been 
appointed  Judg.'s  of  the  imited  Riates  Supreme  Oourt.  tho  not  quite  as  well. 
Iierhaps,  aa  If  they  bad  got  themselvea  elected  to  the  l-egialatnre  or  appointed 
by  the  marhlne  to  (be  Rt.  I.ouIk  or  the  lliradelphln  rounclls.  (We  aay 
appalntnl  advlsedl.r.  for  we  believe  In  dealing  with  the  subsinnee  of  thing* 
and  not  merely  their  form.  In  form  the  councllmen  of  rhllndelphla  are 
elected  by  Ihe  people,  but  Id  reality  tbeyjire  appointed  by  Ihe  bosses.) 
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villus.  Ihe  starry  clfiiialis,  tlii'  feathery  liluod-red  rata,  etc., 
are  lovely  and  abundant.  When  the  rata  blooms  in  t'ebriiary 
there  are  gorges  in  the  Kew  Zealand  Alps  that  are  ablaze  for 
miles  with  "flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam  cover  a  hundred 
leagues,  and  seem  to  set  the  hills  on  fire." 

The  c(inv<itvulns  c()vers  whole  thickets  with  hlounis  as 
delicate  as  carved  ivory.  ICverywhcrc  among  the  flowering 
creepers,  shruhs,  and  trees  you  may  meet  this  beautiful  bloom. 
The  koromiko  with  white  and  purple  blossoms,  and  the  mamika 
with  tiny  starry  flowers,  also  add  their  charm.  But  the  king 
of  the  forest  flowers  is  the  crimson  feathery  rata;  yet  sad  to 
relate,  both  the  creeping  variety  and  the  tree  are  parasites. 
Most  gorgeous  of  all  the  flowering  trees,  however,  as  distin- 
guished   from   shrubs   and    creeiiers,    is   the    sea-loving   ]M)bn- 


r  IN  riRCLMFKRKNCE. 


/I  u  uftuui  iht  umi  eirih  over  ia  led  up  from  tie  (round,  tuhtre  it  briinclitt. 
Th.-rc  a-c  r^-cords  ol  Irccs  li  fat  through  anrf  To  IcH  round.  Large  jjr-ivj  ,./ 
Ii.,uri  ifruu'  in  Ihe  AucthnJ  Jiilritt.  A  kanri  fareit  it  eribJ.  Hatiav  trunlis.  in 
il,i,k  grey  hark,  rite  eloit  lotrlhcr  to  a  great  htitht,  Iheir  ifreaJiHg  arms  and  Jeep 
Krccn  lea-.ci  feiealiiig  a  pitlart  i>l  Ihe  grmleil  iHXKTiante  and  vitnr.  Somr  el  Ike 
kanri,  ate  am^nf  llie  oldest  Ireti  in  the  uorlJ,  originaling  img  before  Ihe  Chris- 
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ON  A  FOREST  RIVKK  IX  THK  NURTII  11 


Tht  Krw  Ztahnd   foresls  are  ciergrccn.     Monv   spicia  of   Ircts  and    ftms 
Ih,  Norlh  UlBKd.     The  geticral  fixe  u  dark  grtt...  relieved  by  lofl   fcr<i   frandi. 

the  irou-d  ii  carpeted  ii-itk  a  rich  grouth  of  delicate.  Hlmy  ferns.     Over  uidt'ortat 

ilopet,  from  the  i,ooo-faot  lei'el  uf,  the  btiekei  form  the  bulk  of  the  forest.  Over 
tavlve  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest  resenes  kove  been  set  off  f>y  the  Govem- 

it  has  taken  \alure  ages  to  ie-.elop,  and  a-ould  take  ker  oges'mutl  to  recontMi'cl. 
In  tht  Auckland  diilrict.  especially,  some  of  the  most  t«agni6ci-nl  soxmilh  in  the 
world  are  B'orking  day  and  night  opptni  ul>  Ih,  splendid  kanri  forests  into  lumbtr. 
depriving  Ik,  salt  of  id  d«,  prolechan,  and  robb\nt  fular,  generations  of  their 
rigklful  mhtntanct. 
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tukawa  with  brilliant  blood-red  flowers,  and  leaves  that  are 
dark  on  the  upper  surface  and  downy  white  beneath,  most 
beautiful  in  the  breeze.  The  ferns  range  all  the  way  from 
the  dainty  maidenhair  to  giant  tree-ferns  30  to  60  feet  high, 
and  show  all  shades  from  the  palest  tint  to  deepest  emerald 
and  a  gr^n  so  dark  it  seems  to  be  black. 

Through  all  this  splendid  verdure  and  the  cool  fragrance  of 
the  forests  many  tumultuous  rivers  rush  from  the  mountains 


THE  DROP  SCENE.  WANGANUI   RIVER. 

to  the  sea,  and  numberless  waterfalls  pour  down  from  lofty 
cliffs.  There  is  abundance  of  water  everywhere  in  New  Zea- 
land except  in  the  railway  capital  and  that  of  other  public  utili- 
ties; they  keep  thatdry.  But  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the 
landscape. 

Slowly  moving  ice  streams  come  from  regions  of  per- 
petual snow  down  almost  to  the  sea,  invading  the  haunts  of 
men  and  cooling  the  air  with  petrified  winter  from  the  moun- 
tain tops.     In  some  places  the  glaciers  come  down  within  700 
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feet  of  the  sea  level;  and  the  snow  line  of  the  Southern  Alps 
is  2,000  feet  lower  than  in  Switzerland,  which  means  that  the 
wonderful  land  above  that  line  is  easily  and  quickly  accessible, 

A  little  way  up  from  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  rivers  the 
drapery  of  the  cliffs  along  the  water  is  very  beautiful.  "The 
dark  glossy  green  of  the  glistening  karaka  leaves,  the  feathery 
waving  foliage  of  the  lace-bark,  the  white  and  purple  bloom  of 
the  koromiko,  the  richness  of  the  ferns,  and  the  glint  of  the 
sunshine  as  it  falls  on  the  golden  tossing  plumes  of  the  toe-toe, 
the  first  cousin  of  the  Pampas  grass,  with  little  rills  and  mists 
of  waterfalls  veiling  the  mossy  rocks,  or  some  larger  stream 
gushing  out  of  a  dark  leafy  tunnel  of  branches,""'  make  np  a 
vision  that  delights  the  hearts  of  all  who  list  to  nature's 
teaching. 

The  famous  sounds  of  the  Southwest  coast  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  loveliest  series  of  gulfs  in  the  world.  Inlet 
after  inlet  winds  far  in  among  the  towering  peaks  of  the 
Southern  Alps,  In  Milford  Sound,  the  grandest  of  all,  the 
precipice  rises  6,700  feet  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  glacier 
cap.  The  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  the  vivid  green  of  an 
ever  youthful  forest  seamed  with  roaring  torrents  and  misty 
waterfalls,  while  over  all  are  the  glorious  summits  draped  with 
fleecy  clouds  and  snowy  wrappings  and  with  gleaming  glaciers. 
No  better  description  of  Milford  Sound  can  be  given  than  that 
of  Mr,  Green  of  the  English  Alpine  Club,  from  whom  I  quote 
the  following  paragraph : 

"Vertical  cliffs  rose  for  thousands  of  feet  on  either  hand,  and  we 
drove  in  before  a  blast  so  strong  as  almost  to  make  steaming  unneces- 
sary. The  surface  of  the  sea  would  now  and  then  be  torn  oft  in 
sheets,  driven  along  in  spin-drift,  and  again  all  would  be  calm  as  glass. 
Waterfalls,  resembling  the  Staubach,  came  down  the  cliffs  from  far 
■hove  the  clouds,  and  were  blown  away  in  spray  while  in  midair  by 
the  fury  of  the  storm.  Wherever  vegetation  could  get  a  footing  on 
these  immense  precipices  lovely  tree-ferns  and  darker  shrubs  grew  in 
profusion,  all  dripping  with  moisture,  and  running  up  the  cliffs  in  long 
strips  of  verdure  till  lost  to  our  view  aloft  in  the  torn  white  mists.  The 
vivid  green  of  the  foliage  was  the  feature  of  all  this  wondrous  scene 
which  struck  me  most.  Two  or  three  miles  up  the  Sound  we  steamed 
close  to  an  immense  waterfall  which,  in  one  plunge  of  300  feet,  leaped 
into  the  Sound  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  drowning  our  voices  and 
sending  great  gushes  of  spray  over  the  steamer's  deck.  The  face  of 
another  great  cliff  was  so  draped  with  numberless  small  falls  that  it 

»  From  W.  P.  Reerta'  ezcelleDt  dMcrlptlaa  In  "The  Fortunate  Islo." 
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seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  veil  of  silver  gauze  about  300  vards  id 
width.  While  passing  along  here  we  fired  a  gun;  echo  after  echo 
resounded  from  ciiff  to  cliff,  and  from  invisible  crags  high  over  our 
heads  the  echo  again  returned  as  a  voice  from  the  clouds.  The  mjst 
now  showed  an  inclination  to  clear  off,  the  rain  ceased,  and  as  we 
entered  the  inner  basin  of  the  Sound  the  forest  increased  in  beauty. 
The  totara  pines,  draped  with  festoons  of  grey  lichen,  contrasted  well 
with  the  soft  green  of  the  great  fern-fronds,  and  formed  a  suitable 
background  to  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  rata  which  here  and  there 
lit  up  the  upper  surface  of  the  forest  with  patches  of  intense  color. 
Gleams  of  sunshine  began  to  dart  through  the  clouds,  giving  a  moment- 
ary flash  on  one  of  the  numerous  cascades,  and  then  passing  over  forest 
and  cliff,  added  new  beauties  of  light  and  shade.  When  about  eight 
miles  from  the  open  sea  a  booming  sound  rose  high  over  the  voices  o! 


brauliful,  and  ptrhaft  tht  vrry  Snril,  toHKil  in  Ihi  world, 

s  cascades,  growing  louder  as  we  advanced,  and  rounding 
a  forest-clad  point,  we  came  upon  the  grandest  of  New  Zealand  water- 
falls, the  great  Bowen  Fall.  Its  first  fall  is  only  about  50  feet  into  a 
rocky  basin,  but,  leaping  from  it  upwards  and  outwards  in  a  most  won- 
derful cur\-e.  it  plunges  down  with  a  deafening  roar  in  a  single  leap 
of  300  feet  The  Te  Anau  was  allowed  to  drift  up  in  the  eddy  caused 
by  the  fall,  and  being  caught  by  the  stream  in  the  midst  of  drenching 
clouds  of  spray,  she  wa^  spun  round  as  tho  she  were  a  mere  floating 
twig :  then,  steaming  to  a.  short  distance  she  stepped  again.  The 
ueather  had  now  taken  up  sufficiently  for  us  to  see,  through  an  opening 
in  the  clouds,  the  snow-clad  top  of  Mitre  Peak,  which  rises  in  one 
grand  precipice  of  5560  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  Sound.    The  glacier 
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on  Pembroke  Peak  showed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  was  lost  to 
view ;  but  what  we  saw  formed  the  grandest  combination  of  scenery 
upon  which  my  eyes  had  ever  rested." 

Sutherland  Falls,  near  Milford  Sound,  are  nearly  2000  feet 
high,  or  1904  to  be  exact.  Niagara  is  only  164  feet  high,  but 
Niagara  more  than  makes  up  in  volume  what  it  lacks  in  height. 
Sentinel  Fall,  Yosemite,  said  to  be  the  highest  on  earth,  is  3270 
feet  from  top  to  bottom.  Three  of  the  four  highest  falls  in  the 
world  are  in  the  Yosemite,  the  other  is  in  the  Alps.  The 
Sutherland  Fall  of  New  Zealand  is  the  fifth. 

Ail  visitors  are  captivated  by  the  scenery.  As  Mr.  Lloyd 
sa>3,  New  Zealand  is  like  Japan  in  a  beauty  of  scenery  which 
even  the  oldest  traveler  finds  it  hard  not  to  rave  about. 

"Almost  every  New  Zealander  lives  within  sight  of  the  mountains 
or  the  ocean,  or  both.  Its  landscapes  show  long  ranges  and  solitary 
giants,  tipped  with  Alpine  glow;  there  are  waterfalls  everywhere,  some 
of  them  among  the  finest  in  (he  world ;  luxuriant  country-side,  golden 
.farms,  lakes,  geysers,  volcanoes,  forests  with  miles  of  pink,  white  and 
red  flowering  trees  in  spring,  and  there  are  fiords  of  Che  sea  threading 
their' way  around  the  feet  of  mountains  crowned  with  glaciers  and 
perpetual  snow  The  scenery  is  a  synopsis  of  the  best  of  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England,  with  occasional  patches  of  Gehenna  in 
the  pumice  country  around  the  hot  lakes." 

The  hot  place,  or  volcano  farm  and  earthquake  reservation, 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Island  around  Lake  Taupo.     It 
is  about  170  miles  southeast  of  Auckland  and  covers  nearly 
3000  square  miles  or  2  million  acres,  30  miles  wide  and  100  . 
inilcs  long. 

Some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  lies  in 
the  North  Island,  but  it  lies  within  50  miles  of  the  coasts. 
When  you  leave  these  tracts  and  have  risen  a  thousand  feet 
or  so  you  come  to  a  volcanic  plateau  in  the  center  of  which 
rise  the  three  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  active  volcanoes,  majestic 
ill  their  outlines,  and  fascinating  because  of  the  restless  fires 
within. 

Of  all  the  movable  things  in  New  Zealand,  including  laws 
and  customs,  winds,  rivers,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we 
have  least  approval  for  the  latter  in  its  attempts  at  locomotion ; 
they  are  apt  to  be  so  clumsy  and  full  of  disagreeable  mistakes. 
Yet  this  quaky  region  of  steam  and  sulphur  appears  to  have  a 
strange  attraction  for  travelers  who  like  to  see  the  place  where 
earthquakes  grow  and  geysers  and  boiling  pools  are  manu- 
factured. 
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The  tints  of  the  rainbow  are  in  the  sulphur  pools,  and  other 
tints  not  in  our  rainbows;  all  yellows  from  orange  to  the 
palest  primrose;  all  reds  from  daintiest  rose  through  carmine, 
cardinal,  crimson,  and  port  to  ruddy  black,  with  the  vermilion 
series  on  the  side;  the  greens  too  are  there  from  faintly  tinted 
white  to  superb  Niagara  emerald.  Some  pools  are  black  as 
ink,  others  are  clearest  green,  or  deepest,  purest  blue,  through 
which  thousands  of  silver  bubbles  shoot  lo  the  surface,  float 
and  vanish. 

This  district  is  to  Xcw  Zealand  what  the  Yellowstone  I'ark 
is  to  the  United  States,  the  national  wonderland.  The  Yellow- 
slone  has  no  such  healing  waters  as  New  Zealand's  hot  pools, 
which  are  probably  the  most  powerful  and  versatile  medicinal 
springs  in  existence ;  and  the  pink  and  white  terraces  presently 
to  be  described,  were  far  more  beautiful  than  the  terraces  of 
our  mammoth  fiot  springs ;  but  the  geysers  of  the  southern 
park  do  not  spout  so  high  as  ours.  Most  of  them  do  not  sjTOiit 
at  allj  but  have  settled -down  into  lieautiful  thermal  pools,  in 
some  of  which  invalids  may  bathe  most  comfortably  and  with 
asionisliing  Ix'ncfit.  Some  of  the  geysers,  however,  have  not 
for^otten  bow  to  siK>nt,  and  are  ranked  with  those  of  Iceland 
and  the  Yellowstone.  Seen  in  the  clear  sunny  air  the  giant 
ciilumns  of  water  and  foam,  moimting,  swaying,  blown  by 
the  wind  into  silver  spray,  and  with  attendant  rainbows  glit- 
tering in  the  light  are  sights  that  fascinate  the  artist  and  all 
lovers  of  nature's  poetry.  Through  the  middle  of  this  curious 
region  runs  the  Waikato,  the  longest  anil  most  tranquil  of 
New  Zealand's  excitable  race  of  rivers  that  swarm  down  the 
mountain  sides,  career  in  spasms  through  the  woodland,  gallop 
gaily  over  the  plains,  and  plunge  into  the  sea.  The  beauty  of 
mountains,  lake.,  streams,  and  patches  of  forest,  with  the 
bright  invigorating  air  and  the  geysers,  p(H>ts,  volcanoes  and 
other  curiosities  give  the  region  a  peculiar  chami. 

The  crust  of  the  quaky  district  is  so  thin  and  so  unsettled 
in  its  habits,  that  you  feel  as  tlio  there  were  "little  more  than  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper  between  you  and  Fladcs."  (Ireat  cracks 
open  and  new  boiling  pools  burst  into  business.  Clouds  of 
steam  and  sulphurous  fumes  rise  from  the  pools.  Rumbling 
and  exploding  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Small  earthquakes  are 
common  and  now  and  then  a  volcano  will  blow  off  its  furnaces 
in  the  Vcsuvian  fashion  without  previous  announcement.     In 
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1886  Mt.  Tarawera  covered  a  number  of  Maori  villages  60 
feet  deep  with  cinders  and  niud.*The  towns  are  not  pretty 
nor  very  clean,  and  Tarawera  cannot  be  blamed  for  covering 
them  up  out  of  sight,  but  she  niight  have  given  the  people  a 
chance  to  emigrate.  The  bottom  of  the  big  lake  was  blown 
out  and  in  its  place  came  a  yawning  crater  which  sent  up  a 
column  of  steam  to  a  height  of  about  three  miles.  The  earth 
broke  open  and  one  of  the  cracks  was  nine  miles  long. 

This  eruption  destroyed  the  famous  pink  and  white  terraces, 
which  were  formed  by  deposits  of  lime  and  silica  from  the 
thermal  springs  flowing  down  the  bluffs  of  Lake  Rotomahana. 
They  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  resembling  vast  stairs  of  pink 
coral  draped  with  lace,  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  similar  formation  in  pure  white.  They  rose  to  a  height 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  and  were  surmounted  in  the  back- 
ground by  azure  and  sea  green  pools.  These  basins  were  filled 
with  the  clearest  of  hot  water,  boiling  and  blue  at  the  top  and 
changing  in  color  to  a  lighter  hue  as  it  fell  from  terrace  to 
terrace.  The  water  pattered  in  tiny  cascades  over  the  jeweled 
walls  of  pink  and  white,  and  when  the  sun  shone  the  hillsides 
seemed  alive  with  falling  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and 
rubies.  The  terraces  are  now  being  reformed,  and  in  the  near 
future  nature  will  probably  have  rebuilt  them  in  even  finer 
form  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

The  geysers  of  the  thin-skinned  district  remind  the  visitor 
of  the  Yellowstone,  but  the  volcanoes  and  poisonous  gases  and 
perpetual  colic  of  the  earth,  are  ultra  Yellowstonic ;  it  is  the 
Yellowstone  raised  to  the  hundredth  power.  Its  diabolical 
instability  and  fiery  disposition  leave  only  one  place  known 
to  history  or  fiction  with  which  it  can  be  classed.  Perhaps  the 
thing  most  like  it  in  the  United  States,  aside  from  Philadelphia 
politics,  is  the  Pittsbui^  region  at  the  other  end  of  the  same 
State.     Sam  Jones  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "Pittsburg  is 


•  In  ISSO  B\gas  of  Tolcanlc  activity  begao  to  appf&r.  MIHIooh  or  dead 
flBh  were  strewn  on  the  eoaals  of  the  B»j  o(  Plenty,  probably  poisoned  by  the 
gases  of  some  submarine  eruption.  In  November.  ISRS,  violent  eiploslona 
OKDrred  round  tbe  Wblte  Terrate,  tbe  steam  rising  to  1000  (eet.  Finally.  In 
ISGS,  the  main  eruption  came,  the  eiploBlon'B  makliig  the  windows  In  (ar-all 
Auckland  rattle,  lighting  the  sky  with  a  brilliant  electrical  dlBrlny,  and  tear- 
ing tbe  mo ua tains  asunder. 

Aside  from  Intellectual  and  social  phenomena,  and  the  ladlea.  of  course, 
there  Is  nothing  more  Intereatlng  In  New  Zealand  than  the  volcano  farm, 
where  tbey  ralee  the  earth  occasionally,  and  big  crops  of  steam  and  snlpbiir 
smoice  all  the  time. 
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hell  with  the  lid  off,"  and  any  one  who  will  go  through  that 
part  of  the  country  at  night  will  conclude  that  the  phrase  is 
apt  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  lid  is  not  off  in  New 
Zealand's  volcano  plantation,  but  the  cover  is  very  thin  and 
contains  a  good  many  holes. 

The  hot  springs  of  the  volcanic  region  constitute  the  favorite 
health  resort  of  the  South  Pacific.  The  "Rachel  Bath"  has  a 
temperature  of  194  degrees,  which  is  enough  to  cook  Rachel  if 
she  stays  in  long.  Then  there  is  the  "Painkiller  Bath,"  and 
the  "Coffee  Pot,"  which  is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  rheumatism; 
and  the  "Blue  Bath"  and  "Oil  Bath";  and  the  "Spout  Bath"  for 


THE  WHITE  TKKI 
S«  p.  SS8. 


members  of  Council,  etc.  Each  bubbling  jkxiI  has  its  own 
peculiar  individuality  with  its  own  special  medicinal  properties, 
and  there  are  also  cold  showers  to  bring  you  back  to  life  after 
you  have  been  boiled.  The  Government  has  control  of  the 
springs,  and  fixes  the  charges.  And  people  who  have  tried 
them  say  that  the  charges  are  moderate,  and  that  the  springs 
have  the  most  wonderful  healing  properties  in  the  world.  The 
Government  does  not  advertise  that  the  waters  will  cure  all 
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diseases  incident  to  humanity,  but  it  comes  as  near  to  it  as  a 
cc»iscientious  law-abiding  Government  could.*' 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  New  Zealand  has  to  show  the  traveler, 
are  the  Maoris  and  other  living  curios.  The  natives  have  already  been 
spoken  of  in  the  opening  chapters.  They  are  an  intelligent  and  lovable 
people.  Some  of  the  men  are  handsome,  and  the  young  girls  are  often 
good  looking.    They  have  brown  complexions  with  rosy  cheeks,  luxur- 


"A  MAORI  PRINCESS." 
Thire  is  itrengtk,  courage  and  iiKdlintss  <n  iht  fact  of  tkii  chuflaiH'i 
daugMir,  and  htr  InnriaHt  Ireiits  would  be  deemed  a  priceless  possession  by  any 
Amtrican  girt.  Even  Iht  srvn  Snlhtrland  sisters  can  show  nothing  Hntr.  yel  I 
do  not  think  the  Princett  hot  nitd  any  of  their  hair  lotion,  iho  it  ii  ^I'tr  poitiblt 
the  uiovid  bt  tMptoned  as  a  hair  rittartr  advertisement  if  she  mere  in  the  Vnittd 
Slates.  In  her  own  connlry  she  is  an  heiress,  rirh  in  landed  estates,  and  richer 
stiil  in  health  axd  vigor. 

"  A  few  cltatlona  Irom  the  N?w  Zealacil  Year  Book  for  1809  will 
Indicate  tbe  reall)'  remarkable  bucccsb  oI  the  OaTemment'e  battia  in  the  cure 
of  disease : 

"A.  B..  aged  forty,  a  proleuor  of  music  from  Sonth  AnBtrBlla,  hai  beeo 
tor  some  years  a  sufferer  from  gout  He  bas  tbe  usual  deformity  of  finger. 
JolDta.  with  cbalky  concretions.  Occasionally  tbe  Immobility  ot  the  Bngcrs 
has  been  so  great  that  he  has  been  unable  Co  practise  bU  profession.  He 
has  pad  RoCorua  an  annual  visit  lor  some  years  past.  A  very  few  of  our 
Bulpbur  baths  always  set  bis  Bngers  at  liberty,  and  enable  him  to  continue 
his  maslc  teaching.  Tbe  result  Is  that  he  has  left  South  Australia  and 
settled  himself  permanently  In  Auckland,  In  order  to  be  wltbln  easy  reacli  ot 
Kotorua. 

"Perhaps  there  Is  no  class  of  diseases  In  which  we  meet  witb  more 
uniform  success  tban  tbose  slfectlng  tbe  skin.  General  eczema,  which  ma; 
have  resisted  every  form  of  treatment  for  years.  Is  usually  cured  In  a  period 
varying  from  sl»  to  thirteen  weeks. 

"C  B..  a  man  lorty-Bve  years  ot  age,  was  admitted  to  tbe  Sanitarium, 
sulfer'ng  from  severe  sciatica.  Prior  to  bis  arrival  be  bad  been  unable  to 
lie  down  for  three  weeks ;  slept  In  a  chair  when  he  could,  or  with  bis  brad 
on  his  arms  at  a  table.  He  left  at  the  end  of  ttiree  weeks  without  a  trace  of 
his  ailment  remaining. 

"Congeatloa  of  the  liver,  biliary  catarrh,  with  Jaundice  and  hemorrho  ds, 
bave  tMen  cured  by  tbe  add  sulphur  waters,  which  also  prove  nsetul  as  a 
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iant  black  hair,  and  beautiful  dark  eyes.  The  women  have  their  lips  and 
chins  and  breasts  tattooed  with  inky  scrawls.  In  the  old  savage  days 
tattooing  iwas  carried  to  great  lengths,  as  we  have  seen  in  early  chapters. 
The  missionaries  forbade  the  practise,  and  as  the  Maoris  were  converted 
the  engraving  of  their  faces  and  bodies  became  less  frequent  and  exten- 
sive. The  Maoris  who  live  in  the  geyser  region  do  their  cooking  in 
the  boiling  pools  or  over  a  steam  hole.  No  need  to  build  a  fire;  a  dry- 
goods  box  or  shoe  box  or  soap  Imx   (they  are  not  particular)   snnk  in 


A  MAOHI  MOTHJCB  ANU  IIER  CHILD. 


ihe  mud  over  a  steam  hole  makes  a  bake  house  always  ready  for  busi- 
ness. Or  meat,  potatoes,  etc.,  can  be  put  in  a  basket  or  a  bag  made  of 
netted  rope  and  dropped  in  a  boiling  pool,  with  a  string  tied  to  it,  to 
the  basket  or  bag,  1  mean,  and  fastened  to  a  stake  near  by.  The 
women   cook   ibeir   meals   and   even   do   their   washing   in   these   baby 

The  natives  keep  droves  of  i)igs  and  raise  great  quantities  of  potatoes. 
Boiled  pork  and  potatoes  are  their  chief  food.  They  are  very  hospitable 
and  always  invite  strangers  to  dine.  Some  of  them  will  soak  corn  in 
the  streams  till  it  is  roKen  and  eat  it  with  dried  shark,  a  combination 


icttDD  of  tbe  I 
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A  MAORI  MOTHER  AND  HER  HALFCASTK  SOX. 

Thii  picHirr  rtpriitnts  NtnHgen,  da«tliUr  of  Tan,  ihe  principal  chief  of  tht 
Vta-ti-tai  Iribt.  Sht  v<arritd  Thomw  Maiw.-ll,  on  inrfuUriouj  English  utller,  isko 
■rsidrd  far  many  year,  near  Auckland,  and  Ihcy  Bvre  vcyy  hafVy  iQg'lhtr.  Hit 
iusband  wot  lait  at  tta,  and.  tho  soticittd  by  nnmiraus  Burop/ani  ta  rt-tnUr  tht 
mirriagi  ttali,  tht  rtfutid.  Hit  drill  it  ef  flax,  madi  by  htrself.  and  amamliitid 
Bith  tufu  af  ItB'Ut  n-ool.    Her  lan,  lames  Mnncelt,  is  shewn  by  her  side. 
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the  merest  whiR  of  which  will  make  a  white  man  sea-sick.  But  ordi- 
narily their  food  is  wholesome  and  well  cooki;d,  tho  they  are  not 
hygienic  in  other  particulars,  social  morality,  drinking,  smoking,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  They  will  wear  a  suii  of  clothes  one  day  and  a  blanket  the 
ni'xi,  and  sii  smoking  in  crowded  huts  the  reek  of  which  strikes  one 
like  a  blow  in  the  face. 

Some  of  the  Maoris,  however,  have  good  incomes  from  labor  or  the 
rentals  of  their  lands,  and  live  in  excellert  style.    Handsome  furniture 


and  every  comfort  and 
table  service,  can  be  found 


s  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  several  that 
intrrcsl  the  Iravelcr  in  New  Zealand.  Imagine  a  land  crab  that  climbs 
trees  for  a  living,  lie  devotes  himself  to  the  cocoaniit  palm;  dimbs 
to  the  top  of  the  tallest,  detaches  the  juicy  nuis,  letting  ihem  fall  to  the 
groun<l.  and  then  comes  down  to  eat  them  at  his  leisure  at  the  foot  of 
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the  palm.     Then  llicre  is  the    kea-parrvt,  iii<.-[iliuiii.'d  cnrly  in  thi 
that  bores  a  hole  with  its  bill  in  the  side  of  a  sheep  and  takes 


THK  KHA  PARROT. 


Cklling  the  kidom 


The  iia  it  one  of  the  mnti  reaiariable  of  the  Xcvi  ZcilinJ  Mrds.  ilkta  Sni 
.li.-.ciKered  in  ,g,»  ii  wu$  a  luirmk-ss  indt  ,i,:.l  i-oti-ri-tl,  <g  f.-rr.,i,  '■:!  i.  ilh  tl,.- 
NrVh"  "J  '."'.'"'f"'"'  !""'  "•'  f"'!'ffN«(  .t/iTtiRK  of  the  ™i..i»r.v  -..Ilh  sh.-fp.  Ih.- 
<lis',ofered'l'y"anc  ^"h/^irrots  F^chi»K  n<inf""u:  'frJm  a  '/V.")i"';,"'/."'l"ij""jiBBg 
•If  IB  dry-  The  nno  d,iiiitv  n'ai  fxlli  .iPfmviled  and  smu  aflt-r  the  parrali  btgM 
(..  hill  ihtef  eiU«sir,:ly  for  Iktir  fjl.  Tlit  pari  of  the  Jwefi  chosen  by  theif 
.ficarei  i,  the  tidn.-y  an./  ilir  iurro>i,:di«g  fat.     They  litH  u„  ih,r  I'o.-h  of  tht  live 

l,w-e'lhi  iiVfi'm  ou  t'L  ploYa' lo'die.    'Th/fr»,n%\vn<«<u«uJii"»^bV'llie'lirtl  bPrd 
of  iafommtion  com-crninK  the  tiewly-disiOiercd  luxury,  dii.f  Ihc  shJJ.-h  ./i.iwei-  of 

""'  'rAr'^raV  called  -the  erceii  l-orrol."    Iti  s.-iirmJ  ^-olor  is  oil:;-  j,t.vfi,  hut  it  ha, 
other  linti.     The  feaihert  on  the  jidcs  are  Uronely  li«^r.l  i.i(/i  or,<«gi'  red:  the 


rnish  hlMe.  to 

ucked  biih  oran/ie  ) 

rr  ri:id  icarlel. 

TheKea  !!,: 

}.'  hinh  up  en  the  m. 

■emely  i^gtiisi 

lilt  btiif,  10  uhiclx  c 
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1'fH  Ihi  Maerii  had  o«l\-  sloHe  lialchcis  and  adaes  it  took  4  or  5  « 
!  lo  jtll  0  I'fc  for  a  canof.  The  ordinary  canoe  um  1$  to  30  led  lont 
■nche>  -.x-idc.   CHl  out  ^f  lU  ,..li.l   lr.,nk   of  d   lolara  pine,   or  kauri.     B 
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kidney  fat.  Think  of  a  country  where  parrots  become  discoverers  and 
professors  of  anatomy.  And  even  this  is  not  all.  The  crow  has 
learned  to  strike  as  sweet  a  note  as  any  in  the  woodland ;  the  hen  has 
become  a  skillful  rat  killer;  a  little  mouse  has  invented  a  way  of  carry- 
ing her  young  in  a  pouch  on  her  breast;  and  it  is  said  that  there  is 
an  enterprising  caterpillar  which  blasi;oms  out  and  grows  into  a  plant. 
Gisborne  says :  "The  vegetating  caterpillar,  the  Hoietc.  is  a  singular 
production;  it  is  found  at  the  roots  of  certain  trees.  The  generally 
accepted  theory  is  that  this  caterpillar,  in  its  passage  niiderground,  for 
the  purpose  of  its  metamorphosis,  catches  in  the  folds  of  its  skin  the 
minute  seeds  of  a  certain  kind  of  fungus,  which,  rapidly  germinating, 
kills  the  grub  and  occupies  its  body,  and  afterwards  sends  up  a  shoot 
and  fructifies  above  the  surface." 

Then  there  is  tile  velvet  swan,  black  as  (he  conscience  of  one  of  onr 
ballot  stuffers;  and  the  lizard  that  has  three  eyes;  and  the  wingless 
birds.  The  kiwis  and  the  wekas  are  about  as  large  as  common  hens, 
with  no  wings,  or  wings  so  rudimentary  as  to  be  practically  nil.  and 
feathers  like  coarse  hair.  In  former  times  the  wingless  birds  numbered 
in  their  society  the  Moa,  which  was  as  tall  as  a  giraffe,  and  as  heavy 
as  a  horse,  with  a  body  like  a  haystack  and  eggs  as  big  a^  a  foot-ball, 
but  travelers  now  can  sec  this  queen  of  the  wingless  tribe  only  in 
imagination  as  recnnslniclcd  from  ils  fossil  remains. 

Neither  the  steamship  company  nor  the  N'ew  Zealand  Clov- 
emnient  Tourist  Department  has  siihsieHzed  ns  or  paid  for  any 
advertisement,  nor  would  one  be  given  in  the  reading  space 
even  if  we  owned  stock  in  the  steamship  company,  l>nt  the 
reader  may  be  grateful  for  a  hint  atH)Ut  the  journey.  Steamers 
leave  San  Francisco  for  Honohdu  am]  .\uckland  every  21 
days.  A  round  trip  to  Xew  Zealand  and  return,  g(M)d 
for  four  months,  costs  $300,  first  class;  second  class,  $250, 
and  third  class  $200.  It  takes  18  days  for  the  voyage 
from  San  Francisco  to  .Auckland,  am!  4  or  5  days  to  go 
from  a  cit>'  on  the  Atlantic  to  San  Krancisci>.  Frisco  is 
only  about  3  days  from  Chicago  now.  and  \ew  York  is  one 
day  from  Chicago,  so  that  the  whole  distance  from  ocean  to 
ocean  may  be  made  in  Ic^^s  than  S  days.  The  four  months' 
trip  may  be  comfortably  made  at  a  total  cost  of  $fKX), 
tho  $1,000  makes  the  jouniey  easier  on  the  calctilating  gland. 
About  $5  a  day  from  the  time  yon  leave  home  till  your  return, 
is  a  fair  estimate  if  you  travel  about  much  in  N'ew  Zealand, 
and  you  can  spend  $10  a  day  without  laying  awake  nights  to 
plan  the  investment.  The  hotels  charge  $2.50  a  day  as  a  rule, 
tho  some  in  the  larger  towns  ask  $3  a  day.* 

*  Tbe  follnnlDg  parnRnrib  fri)tn  Muriny'ii  linniDinnk  ix  inlrri'Hting  la  tbls 
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The  very  first  glimpse  of  Auckland  is  bewitching  if  the 
weather  is  good,  as  it  usually  is.  Verdant  hills,  beautiful  villas 
and  well-kept  prosperous-looking  towns  and  villages  greet  the 
eye,  ami  most  picturesque  feature  of  all,  the  city  itself,  on  its 
lofty  promontory  overlooking  the  magnificent  harbor  in  which 
all  the  navies  of  the  world  might  He  without  crowding.  New 
Zealand  is  surrounded  by  the  greatest  extent  of  ocean  on  the 


THE  LITTLE  GREY  KIWI  OV  NEW  ZEALAND. 

I  and  Milltss  bird  about  lua  fcit  long,'  The  gentral  color  i 


globe — deep,  wide,  wind-stirred,  flecked  with  foam,  sprinkled 
with  blue  islands,  lit  by  brilliant  sunshine,  and  clothed  with 
genial  air — such  is  the  sea  about  the  Fortunate  Isles.    A  good 

connection.  "Ah  wago  to  the  ColoDf  «re  yrrj  higb,  UpplOK  !■  not  ao 
uDlvpraal  sa  in  Europe :  and  It  la  much  to  be  bopcd  tbat  Conrlata  will  not 
extend  tbia  stupid  and  annoying  (undemocratic  and  arlatocratlc)  cnatom. 
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deal  of  this  ocean  gets  into  the  air  and  some  of  it  falls  on  the 
land.  But  the  weather  has  not  contracted  the  drizzle  habit. 
The  rain  comes  down  with  business-like  energy,  then  suddenly 
the  clouds  break  and  soon  the  sun  is  shining  from  a  clear  sky. 
The  climate  is  beatific,  at  once  poetic  and  practical,  equable 
and  stimulating;  equal  to  California's  best,  and.  New  Zealand- 
ers  think,  superior  to  it.  Breezy,  bright,  cheerful,  gloriously 
healthful,  with  the  climate  as  well  as  the  politics  of  Brighter 
Britain,  the  prevailing  characteristic  is  light. 
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WHAT  NEXT? 

THE  FIGHTING  LINE  IX  NEW  /EAI.ANU'S  POI.ITICAl. 
AND  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  tloubt  that  the  rapidly  accelerating 
movement  in  the  direction  of  better  organization  and  equaliza- 
tion, transformation  of  competition  into  cooperation  and 
private  monopoly  into  public  ownership,  that  has  filled  the 
recent  years  of  New  Zealand's  history  will  continue  in  the 
future.  Some  of  the  possible  achievements  of  coming  years 
as  indicated  by  the  trend  of  events,  the  temper  of  the  people, 
ind  the  definite  utterances  of  their  statesmen  are  as  follows: 

(i)   Nationalization  of  (he  great  steamship  lines. 

(2)  State  Fire  Insurance. 

{3)  Complete  nationalization  of  the  banking  system  by  taking 
over  the  middle-class  banks,  to  do  for  all  sorts  of 
business  men  what  has  already  been  done  for  the 
farmers,  tradesmen,  and  workingmen. 

(4)  Complete   nationalization  of  coal  mines,  carrying  to  the 

limit  the  Stale  ownership  and  operation  of  coal  mines 
already  begun. 

(5)  Further  nationaliialion  of  the  land,  carrying  to  their  natural 

conclusion  the  State  leasing  system  and  the  resumption 
and  division  of  large  estates. 

(6)  Further  absorption  of  street  railways  by  municipalities  or 

the  SUte. 

(7)  Still  more  ample  provision  for  workingmen's  homes,  and 

entire  elimination  of  anything  like  slum  districts  in  the 
cities  and  towns. 

(8)  The  zone  system  on  the  railways. 

(9)  Nationalization  of  the  news  service, 

(10)  Making  the  rivers  furnish  electric  power  to  run  the  railways 

and  factories  of  the  Colony. 

(11)  Extension  of  the  use  of  the  Referendum  and  Initiative, 
fia'l  Majority  choice  through  preferential  voting  or  the  second 

ballot. 
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(13)  Proportional  Representation. 

(14)  Popular  election  of  Senators,  or  Abolition  of  the  Senate 

(15)  The  popular  recall. 

(16)  Admission  of  women  to  Parliament. 

(17)  The  "elective  executive,"  or  Ministry  chosen  directly  by 

Parliament. 

{18)  Improvement  of  municipal  government  on  the  principles  so 
successfully  applied  in  England. 

(19)  County  electoral  reform. 

{»)  Commencement  of  "old-age  pensions"  ai  the  dale  of  dis- 
ability, and  greater  flexibility  in  Che  amount. 

<2i)  The  6-hoiir  day. 

(32)  National  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic, 

(23)  Abolition   of   the   tolalisator.   a   sort   i>f   gamhliufc   armiige- 

(24)  Regulation  of  trusts  and  combines. 

(25)  Free  transportation. 

(26)  Free   legal   advice.     Government    law   offices   where   public 

lawyers  may  give  the  people  advice  free,  or  at  ieasl  at 
such  reasonable  cost  that  a  nian  would  not  have  to 
suffer  injustice  because  unable  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  lell 
him  his  rights. 

(27)  Free  justice,  protecting  the  poor  in  their  rights  as  well  as 

the   rich,   and   making   the   administration   of   the   law 
depend  on  the  merits- of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  not 
on  the  size  of  his  pocket-book. 
(iS)  Thoro  regulation  of  rents  till  the  land  is  fully  nationalized. 

(29)  Reduction  of  the  tariff  on  iieccs.saries. 

(30)  Increase  of  the  progressive  land  and  income  taxes. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  New  Zealanders  are 
tiniting  to  demand  of  their  Government  as  we  would  say,  or 
as  they  would  say  in  the  words  of  Minister  McKenzie,  some 
of  the  things  "we  are  uniting  to  assist  each  other  to  get  by 

the  use  of  our  political  powers." 

STATE   OWNERSHIP   OF   OCE.\N    LINERS. 

As  to  the  nationalization  of  steamships  Premier  Seddon  has  ■ 
given  the  shipping-ring  fair  notice  that  if  they  do  not  do  right 
by  New  Zealand  in  the  matter  of  charges,  etc.,  he  will  stump 
the  country  from  end  to  end  and  the  result  will  be  a  line  of 
Government  steamers  to  carry  the  Colony's  ocean  trade. 

In  the  Council,  July  8,  1902.  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Reeves  said: 
"We  have  in  this  country  one  of  the  finest  fleets  of  steamers, 
belonging  to  the  Union  Company;  and  if  the  Government  can 
see  their  way  to  take  over  the  whole  of  the  Union  Company's 
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fleet  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  possibly  be 
done  and  mark  my  words,  it  will  come  to  that  yet."^ 

STATE  FIRF,  INSURANCE. 

The  success  of  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  fire  insurance  companies  are  charg- 
ing high  premiums  and  are  combined  to  keep  rates  and  profits 
up,  have  led  the  people  to  believe  that  a  State  Fire  Insurance 
<  )ftice  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  For  several  years  there 
has  been  agitation  in  this  direction  and  the  Government  has 
promised  to  bring  in  a  State  Fire  Insurance  Bill.  This  year 
it  did  so,  and  July  10,  iyo2.  Acting  Premier  Ward  moved  its 
second  reading  and  reference  to  a  special  committee  in  one 
of  liis  admirably  lucid,  closely  reasoned,  open  minded,  and 
amicable  addresses,  which  not  only  carry  his  ]Mints,  but  do  it 
with  such  gentle  deference  that  even  the  Opposition,  while 
fighting  the  measure,  have  only  admiration  and  kindly  feeling 
for  the  Minister. 

The  pur])ose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  establish  a  Government 
mon<>i>oly  or  drive  the  comjianies  out' of  business,  but  to  do 
business  side  by  side  with  them  in  friendly  competition,  "using 
the  pozivr  of  the  Slate  to  protect  the  people  from  excessive 
rates  by  fixing  fair  maxiiiiuni  eharges  for  Hre  insurance 
throughout  the  Colony."  The  department  is  to  be  administered 
and  directed  by  men  of  experience,  the  board  of  control  con- 
sisting of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes, 
and  two  competent  men,  of  large  business  and  commercial 
experience  or  fire  insurance  training,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Provision  is  made  for  reinsurance  to  shift  the  burden 
of  the  excess  beyond  the  liabilities  the  Office  should  stand, 
and  secure  the  wide  diffusion  of  risks  which  is  the  essence  of 
insurance.  Redemption  of  the  capital  is  secured  by  a  sinking 
fimd.  .'\nd  one-half  the  net  surplus  profits  are  to  go  for  a 
reserve  fund;  while  the  other  half  will  go  as  bonuses  to  the 


■A  slmlJar  arullment  la  jtrowlng  Id  Australia.  For  eiample,  the  Hon. 
It.  Beld,  M.L.r.,  ChBlrmad  of  Ilie  Melboume  Chamber  of  Commerce,  BajB 
that  In  view  of  [lie  danger  frum  llie  great  shipping  combine,  be  aeea  no 
hoiie  hut  f<ir  tbe  smte  to  own  a  lartte  and  well -equipped  line  ol  ateamera  to 
[ipovlde  sure  and  conllnuouB  commiinloaUon  over  the  water-waj  between  them 
and  the  Old  Country. 

In  Kngland.  Ion,  the  Morgan  abaorptlnn  of  ao  many  Britlah  ahlpa  haa 
made  many  frlendn  for  <iovernment  ownership  of  ateamahlp  lloea.  ao  that  no 
toiplgn  Kjndlrate  could  hoy   [hem   up. 
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persons  insured  in  the  State  Office,  making  the  plan  cooperative 
like  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  provides  for  local  option  on  uni- 
versal or  compulsory  insurance,  subject  to  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  In  districts  adopting  this  part  of  the  law  a  "fire 
insurance  roll"  will  be  made  out  showing  all  the  buildings  in 
the  district  divided  into  classes :  { i )  The  "uninsurable  class," 
with  which  the  State  Office  will  have  nothing  to  do,  and  (2) 
all  other  buildings  not  otherwise  insured,  which  thereupon  by 
operation  of  law,  become  insured  in  the  State  Office  for  their 
insurable  value,  as  stated  by  the  manager  making  the  roll,  not 
exceeding  V^  of  their  capital  value.     The  Act  says ; 

"Upon  coming  into  force  of  the  fire  iiisiiracicc  roll  in  any  district, 
and  continuously  thereafter,  every  buililing  sliown  on  such  roll  as  not 
then  insured  elsewhere  than  tinder  this  Part  of  this  Act,  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (as  to  uninsurable  risks,  etc.)  and  without 
the  issue  of  any  policy,  be  deemed  to  be  insured  in  the  State  Fire  Insur- 
ance Office." 

The  State  OflUce  would  then  reinsure  so  far  as  necessary  to 
relieve  itself  from  undue  weight  and  concentration  of  risk, 
and  keep  down  the  average  in  blocks,  in  localities,  and  in 
the  country.  If  any  one  office,  public  or  private,  stood  alone 
for  block  after  block  in  cities  and  towns,  a  single  fire  might 
have  ruinous  effects  on  the  insurer.  The  risks  in  every  block 
and  every  locality  should  be  divided  and  spread  among  the 
shareholders  and  premium  payers  of  many  companies.  Some 
large  risks  are  spread  in  various  offices  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  so  that  a  great  conflagration  like  the  Chicago  fire  can- 
not fall  with  great  severity  on  any  one  office. 

The  third  part  of  the  Act  provides  for  an  elaborate  system 
of  fire  protection  through  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  system  of  fire  brigades,  which  are  to  be  sustained  by  eqttal 
contributions  from  the  county  or  district  and  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies  carrying  on  business  in  Xew  Zealand  (includ- 
ing the  State  Fire  Insurance  Office)  in  proportion  to  the  busi- 
ness done  by  each  company  during  the  last  financial  year.  The 
effect  will  be  that  on  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in  any  district,  the 
State  Fire  Insurance  Office  will  pay  over  half  the  cost  of  equip- 
ping and  maintaining  the  fire  brigade.  New  Zealand  has 
already  many  efficient  fire  brigades  and  a  good  supply  of  water, 
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but  till!  adoption  of  this  Act  would  greatly  increase  the  facili- 
ties for  protection  against  fire, 

1  he  Act  is  not  to  come  into  effect  until  it  is  adopted  on  refer- 
endum vote  in  three  boroughs  and  three  counties  having  a 
total  population  of  not  less  than  6o,oc»  and  buildings  worth 
not  less  than  $5,000,000,  nor  until  arrangements  are  made  for 
reinsurance  as  above. 

The  acivantagt-s  <if  the  measure,  as  stated  in  the  speeches  of 
(he  Acting- Premier  and  those  who  supported  the  bill  in 
debate.-  are  as  follows :  ( i )  I'  "'i'  ^  *  check  on  high  pre- 
miums, and  prevent  anything  like  excessive  charges  for  fire 
insurance.  The  companies  have  combined  to  put  rates  up  and 
keep  them  up  and  premiums  are  exorbitant.  There  have  been 
three  increases  in  the  charges  within  a  few  years,  while  the 
companies  have  been  making  large  profits;  12  to  20  per  cent 
net  surplus  as  a  rule  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  England  com- 
panies are  satisfied  with  5  per  cent,  but  in  New  Zealand  they 
want  three  times  that  profit.  The  dividends  paid  by  the 
■'\ationaI  Company"  from  1892  to  1901,  inclusive,  were  I2j/i 
per  cent  a  year  for  five  years,  and  15  per  cent  a  year  for  five 
years;  the  "\ew  Zealand  Company"  paid  15  per  cent  in 
1893,  and  an  average  of  I2;'>  per  cent  since,  and  the  "South 
I'ritish"'  paid  10  i)cr  cent  in  i8i>3.  I2_''j  i>er  cent  in  i8(;4.  rj 
per  cent  in  i8()5  and  \/\  i/'/-  per  cent  in  i8i>7.  '(^8,  and  '(Jf). 
20  per  cent  in  if^oo.  and  22^j  \Kr  cent  in  1901.  "State 
insurance  will  give  relief  not  only  to  business  people,  but  In 
the  farming  industry,  and  to  every  ()wner  of  property 
throughout  Xew  Zealand."  (2)  It  will  protect  the  people 
from  the  arbitrary  contluct  of  the  companies.  In  some  eases 
owners  of  good  properties  have  not  iKfU  able  to  insure  them 
at  all.  In  other  cases,  where  owners  have  asked  for  reductions 
from  the  ordinary  tariff  because  their  buildings  were  favor- 
ably situated  and  the  risks  exceptionally  good,  the  agents  say: 
"We  a<lmit  all  you  say  alxiut  the  risk,  but  we  must  keep  to 
(he  liritT."  The  strongest  combine  and  the  most  unfair  com- 
bine we  liave  at  the  ]>resent  day,  is  that  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. (3)  The  State  can  do  the  business  at  less  expense 
than  the  com]>anies.  "The  experience  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Department   shows   that   it  can   do  this  business  much   more 
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cheaply  than  any  private  concern  of  its  size  and  '..ge,  and  the 
State  should  be  able  to  make  a  similar  saving  in  fire  busi- 
ness. ...  It  has  got  all  its  machinery  ready  to  hand,  office 
accommodation,  agents,  auditors,  etc.,  are  already  provided 
in  large  part.  They  can  afford  to  work  at  low  rates,  as  they 
are  already  in  receipt  of  salaries."  The  State  fJffice  will  not 
be  managed  for  profit,  but  for  the  service  of  the  people, 
and  the  benefit  of  iis  savings  will  go  to  the  insurcii  in  low 
rates  and  cooperative  bonuses.  (4)  It  will  stop  in  large  part 
the  tribute  that  now  goes  over-seas  to    English  stockholders. 

(5)  The  vast  extension  of  fire  insurance,  and  the  better  pro- 
vision for  fire  protection,  will  greatly  lessen  the  suffering  from 
this  source  of  injury.  The  public  benefits  of  universal  insur- 
ance warrant  compulsory  provision  for  it,  just  as  the  Ijcnefits 
of  universal  education  justify  compulsory  provision  for  that. 

(6)  The  State  can  offer  better  security  to  the  owner  than  any 
of  the  private  companies. 

Minister  Ward's  motion  for  second  reading  and  reference 
to  a  special  committee  was  carried  without  division.  The, 
committee's  report  and  action  by  Parliament  maj'  be  exijccled 
next  session  (1903).  Some  further  points  in  the  discussion 
are  noted  below  as  worthy  the  attention  of  those  specially 
interested  in  thi.s  plan : 

T.  McKen/it:  "Marine  insiirana-  sliould  l.u  iiu-lii'!eil.  Tlie  piTiiia- 
nent  interests  of  llie  Colony  are  deeply  hound  up  in  tlie  proper,  carcfnl 
and  economic  insurance  of  onr  produce  going  to  market.  Take  irozcrt 
meat  for  example,  if  tlie  farmer  iiisnres  it  hiniselF  lie  lias  to  pay  £3  to 
£4,  but  ihe  large  freezing  companies  an-  able  In  uiKkTivrilc  it  at  I.loyds 
for  about  £2  sa."  Sir  \Vm,  Russell,  leader  of  the  Opposition  criticizeH 
some  details  of  the  bill,  hut  said;  "1  am  by  no  means  hostile  to  the 
idea  that  the  Goveniment  shail  have  a  Fire  Insurance  Department.  If 
rates  are  tiw)  high  let  iis  establish  a  ('iDvcmitient  l>epartnient.  com- 
peting in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  companies,  and  so  bring  down  the 
rates  if  they  are  abnormally  bigh. '  Other  Conservatives  objected  to 
(he  prineiplc  of  Ihe  bill:  "Von  are  lakiiiR  away  oiir  Uberty,"  said  one. 
"It  will  interfere  with  private  enterprise,"  s;iid  another.  ''The  bill  is 
simply  another  means  of  obtaining  voting  jiower."  said  the  man  from 
Patea.  "We  already  have  a  large  civil  service  and  these  nllieers  nat- 
urally vote  for  the  Ciovernnient  in  imwer,"  (In  the  whole  of  the  loiiR 
debate  this  was  the  only  sjv;r  on  the  motive-;  of  the  Mini-try.  and  it 
was  so  manifestly  absurd  that  no  one  took  the  sliRhtcsl  notice  of  it. 
The  I.iber3l  Government  is  not  trotibled  about  voting  power;  it  has  an 
overwhelming  vote  behind  it  already,  not  on  any  spoils  liasis,  but 
because  of  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  its  course  of 
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action.  Every  one  in  New  Zealand  knows  that  Slate  employees  vote  as 
they  please,  being  secure  in  position  and  rights  under  the  civil  service 
rules,  with  the  Appeal  Boards  and  the  Arbitration  Court  behind  them.) 

"I  do  not  deny  the  success  of  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Depart- 
ment," said  the  opposing  member  from  Bruce,  "but  fire  insurance  is 
different.  You  can  calculate  life  insurance  risks  on  the  tables  of 
mortality,  but  fire  risks  cannot  be  calculated ;  ihey  are  entirely  and 
purely  a  matter  of  chance.  The  risk  is  loo  great.  The  measure  is  likely 
to  involve  the  Colony  in  serious  loss."  R.  McKenzie ;  "The  member 
for  Bruce  always  sees  difficulties  in  any  measures  brought  down  by  the 
CKivernment.  The  Advances  to  Settlers  he  said  would  be  a  rank  failure, 
a  serious  loss  to  the  Colony,  whereas  that  measure  has  been  a  great 
success,  done  much  good  and  realized  an  excellent  profit.  What  sort 
of  an  authority  is  he?    As  a  finanrial  prophet  he  is  ab»)hitely  useless." 

Willis:  "Last  sesi^ion  it  was  stated  to  be  the  inieniion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  lake  possession  of  the  business  of  all  the  insuraiKe  com- 
panies in  the  Colony.  I  am  glad  this  bill  does  not  provide  for  a 
monopoly.  The  intent  is  simply  to  protect  the  people  against  excessive 
premiums.  We  may  expect  fierce  opposition,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
combine  that  has  more  interested  supporters  than  the  i 
panics.  Their  agents  are  legion,  and  their  sharelmlders  n 
every  progressive  measure  has  been  persislcnily  opposed,  and  the 
prophecies  of  evil  have  not  come  true.  ...  I  can  quote  cases  where 
fires  have  taken  place  for  the  purpose  of  gelling  the  insurance  money. 
That  has  been  proved,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  scramble  among 
the  multitude  of  companies  that  these  rccklcs>i  risks  are  run," 

E.  M.  Smith:  "My  constituents  wish  nie  to  support  this  bill.  Year 
after  year  we  have  been  clamoring  fur  Go\enmient  tire  insurance. 
because  of  high  rates  and  lack  of  supervision  over  fires.  In  some  cases 
ihe  agents  rush  down  almost  before  the  fire  is  smothered  out.  and  pay 
the  insurance  without  any  inquiry,  1"  get  the  name  of  paying  promptly 
and  so  draw  business.  Hut  such  condtict  encourages  fires,  as  no  proper 
inquiry  into  llie  causes  of  fire  is  made  in  such  ca'fs;  whereas,  if  the 
(rijvernment  had  a  Kire  Department,  they  have  the  police,  and  the 
courts  and  all  the  {laraphernalia  for  inquiring  into  fires,  and  there  would 
l>e  better  security  against  such  risks.  .  ,  .  .'Xgain  as  to  fire  protec- 
tion, when  the  brigades  have  applied  to  (he  insurance  companies  for  a 
grant  of  money  for  having  slopped  a  fire,  they  have  been  told  in 
language  as  plain  as  it  was  possible  lo  tell  them,  that  if  it  were  not  for  , 
having  a  lire  now  and  then  they  would  ucit  be  able  to  get  the  people 
lo  insure  so  readily,'    .     .     .     When  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  wa.ii 


*ODe  would  BuiipoBC  th*  InKUrera  would  hn  anximiK  to  protect  property  lo 
the  utmost.  That  URpd  to  be  the  thpor.v,  nnil  In  I.onili>n  tire  prolecllon  wai 
In  the  bands  of  Ihe  pompun  pb.  till  IRdO.  whpn  the  rtiy  took  charn*  of  It,  the 
cnmiianlea  tiavlng  pcrturnied  the  gervlrp  very  lindly.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
prpRpnC  syBtem,  Insuring  through  agcnla  pud  In  proportion  to  the  Idsuranee 
thpy  wMtP.  tends  to  tocuR  ntlpullnn  upon  tlm  prolllH  ol  poUej^-maklDfc.  rather 
than  upon  the  benefits  of  security,  Kitrh  BRpnts  are  fmptPd  to  take  Im- 
proper risks  and  to  ovrrlnHure.  and  so  provoke  nniOD  and  add  to  the  canMS 
ot  Insecurity,  The  history  of  aulcidex.  child  murders,  etc.  ahowB  tbat  life 
iDsurance  also  not   IntrequpDlly   leads  to  crime,   through   the  departure  froDi 
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under  di^ciissimi.  1  overheard  two  members  of  the  Opposition  talking 
in  the  Library  and  one  of  them  said:  'If  (he  Government  gets  this 
measure  through  they  will  be  in  power  for  the  next  twenty  years.' 
Well,  they  havo  been  in  power  for  twelve  years,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
the  people  will  keep  in  power  a  Government  that  will  pass  such  measures 
ill  the  people's  interests.  But  let  the  Government  lose  the  confidence  of 
Ihc  Commons  or  make  an  important  move  the  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives disapprove  and  out  they  go." 

llerrics  (Bay  of  Plenty)  :  "Throughout  the  district  1  represent  there 
is  a  general  desire  that  the  Government  should  take  up  fire  insurance, 
hut  I  object  to  the  second  or  compulsory  part  of  the  hill."  .  .  .  Gil- 
felder ;  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  support  the  bill,  ...  A 
short  time  ago,  when  the  companies  put  their  heads  together  and 
decided  (o  form  a  comhination  to' put  up  and  maintain  high  premiums, 
a  resolution  was  carried,  at  a  large  pubhc  meeting  held  in  Invcrcargill, 
in  the  following  terms ;  'That  in  view  of  the  excessive  rates  now  levied 
hy  insurance  companies  for  this  town,  the  large  general  increase  of  rates 
in  New  Zealand,  and  the  excessive  proportion  of  the  premiums  received 
that  is  expended  by  the  companies  in  other  ways  than  in  paying  losses, 
.  it  is  desirable  that  some  other  mode  of  fire  insurance  be  adopted.' 
Then,  a  depitlalion  waited  on  the  Minister  now  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
urging  the  Government  lo  introduce  a  measure  of  this  sort.  As  the 
Sydney  Itulletin  says;  'Viewed  in  a  cold  busine.'is  aspect,  without  ref- 
erence to  any  abstract  theory,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  cash  and 
i-onvcnience,  there  is  a  great  deal  lo  commend  it.  All  the  stereotyped 
objections,  the  old  threadlare  Tory  scoffs  r  State  interference  with 
private  enterprise,  grandmotherly  legi.slation,  and  other  catch-words 
u'hich  the  stagnant  party  uses  over  and  over  again,  becau'je  it  is  inca- 
jialile  of  inventing  anything  new — may  lie  taken  as  read.  They  prove 
nothing  except  the  exceeding  barrenness  of  the  Tory  intellect'  .  .  . 
Many  companies  have  been  swallowcil  up.  bought  up,  crowded  out,  or 
ruined  by  the  big  companies." 

Massey:  "Mutual  insurance  as  in  Canada  and  tile  United  Stales  is 
belter  than  Slalc  insurance.  At  present  an  insurance  coni|winy  or  asso- 
ciation here  must  deposit  £50,000  <if  securities  with  the  Government, 
l.el  us  lower  the  amount  ami  .so  open  the  way  for  mutual  insurance." 
.■\  Siicialist  member  said;  "I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  in  the 
right  of  the  Stale  to  say  lo  a  man,  'VVc  will  insure  your  properly 
whether  you  want  it  insured  or  not.'  "     Another  Socialist  said :    "If  we 

tlie  fuadani«nlal  principle  at  iDHuranee,  namel;,  ttist  it  ihould  relate  ualj 
to  loBB,  ancl  tlint  □□  one  should  make  a  proflt  b7  taking  Inguranue.  Tbe 
making  of  cunlrartB  by  wliicli  tbe  BSBiir?il  may  gala  by  tbe  ver;  disaster 
against  wbk'h  he  InBiiref.  Ih  a  direct  temptation  to  crime,  and  tbe  paymnit 
iiC  agents  In  projiortlon  to  the  limnranee  they  write  la  a  direct  temptation  to 
Hie  making  of  sui'li  eonlrarlK.     Tbe  l>iislD«»a  should  be  bo  managed  tbat  a 

\<f  iiitalned  liy  ciHiperellve  or  pnbllc:  iDHnrsnce  IhrouRb  salaried  agents.  ]i<iHt- 

aAslatan'ta.  attend  to  tbe  m'atti^r. 

It  any  wish  to  Investigate  the  Intermloable  records  of  crime  promoted 
hy  overlivurance  of  properl]',  or  recklPSB  Inauraace  of  life,  we  refer  tbem  to 
A,  C.  Campbeira  excellent  book,  "InsuraDoe  aod  Crime." 
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are  to  have  State  Fire  Insurance  why  not  make  it  a  purely  sociahstic 
institution  at  once,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  expense.  I,et  every  man 
make  a  yearly  return  of  his  property,  and  in  case  of  its  destruction  let 
him  be  paid  its  value,  and  collect  the  premium  with  the  taxes."  Still 
another  Socialist,  Mr,  Ell,  of  Christchurch,  said:  "The  people  have, 
over  and  over  again  by  public  meetings  and  in  various  other  ways,  for 
years  and  years  past,  been  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  insurance 
companies  in  keeping  up  high  rates  of  insurance,  and  I  consider  it  to  be 
an  important  function  and  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  property 
of  the  people,  furniture  and  buildings,  should  be  insured  at  the  lowest 
possible  premium.  There  is  a  system  of  Slate  fire  insurance  in 
Switzerland  and  the  charges  there  now  are  much  lower  tliau  the  rates 
quoted  for  the  companies  in  England,  and  the  latter  are  considerably 
below  the  rates  we  pay,  1  am  glad  the  Minister  recognizes  in 
the  bill  the  desirability  of  extending  the  system  of  local  option,  that 
the  institution  shall  only  come  into  existence  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
people  being  consulted  and  on  the  people  consenting  to  Part  II  of  the 
Act.  With  regard  to  the  risk  of  the  funds  belonging  to  such  an  institu- 
tion being  swept  away,  and  the  institution  collapsing,  that  is  absolutely 
impossible.  You  would  have  to  sweep  the  Slate  away.  There  is  abso- 
lute security  here.  When  the  floods  in  Hawke's  Bay  took  place,  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  whole  community  of  New  Zealand  coming  to 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  There  was  absolute  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  that,  as  also  in  the  case  of  (he  loss  of  sheep 
by  the  snow-storm  in  South  Canterbury  some  years  ago.  There  was 
another  instance  of  the  extension  of  Slate  assistance,  but  there  was 
absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it." 

Acting- Premier  Ward :  "I  might  refer  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department,  It  has  norked  out 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  So  with  the  Public  Tnist  Office ;  there  are 
few  people  who  would  vote  for  ihe  repeal  of  the  .statute  that  gives  the 
country  that  institution.  And  again.  I  think  the  House  generally  will 
admit  that  the  departure' the  Stale  made  in  establishing  tlie  lending  of 
money  to  farmers  has  been  successful.  .Mlho  great  opposition  was 
shown  to  that  innovation  for  a  considerable  period,  there  is  now  almost 
a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Department  has 
done  very  good  work.  The  Canada  system  appears  to  have 

some  advantages.  I.ast  night  a  gentleman  handed  me  a  copy  of  the 
Ontario  Insurance  Act.  and  on  going  through  it  I  find  the  mutual  asso- 
ciations pay  in  to  ihe  Government  about  iio,coo  as  a  guarantee  deposit. 
The  mutual  plan  I  think  has  a  goo<l  deal  to  commend  it  and  I  shall 
be  glad  indeed  to  inquire  into  It.  If  is  not  intended  by  the  Government 
to  create  a  monopoly  but  (o  work  side  by  side  with  private  associa 
(ions,  fixing  the  level  of  the  fire  in.surancc  rates  at  an  amount  which 
will  not  be  regarded  as  too  heavy  by  those  who  desire  to  ntiliie  the 
State  Office  or  private  institutions." 

Hon.  Wm.  Bolt  in  the  Senate:  "It  Is  really  marvelous  ihe  anxiety 
the  insurance  companies  display  to  keep  the  Slate  out  of  this  business. 
According  to  the  companies  it  i,";  such  a  risky  business  that  the  State 
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will  be  completely  swamped  if  it  ventures  into  it.  .  .  .  As  honorable 
members  know,  this  opposition  to  the  State  business  has  been  persistent 
We  have  received  letters  and  circulars  from  managers  of  insurance 
companies  all  over  the  Colony,  and  from  people  not  even  connected 
with  the  insurance  companies;  but  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Parliament  have  arrived  at  such  a  condition  of  mind  that 
they  are  not  to  be  easily  frightened  by  any  such  statements.  Sir,  we 
all  know  that  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  the  Land  for  Settlements 
Act,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Bank  were  regarded  as  political  hor- 
rors at  one  time;  but  all  the  same  ihey  were  carried,  and  I  believe  it 
is  agreed  that  Ihey  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  people  as  a 
whole.  But  the  fire  insurance  companies  say  the  business  is  a  perfect 
Valley  of  Gehenna,  in  which  the  never-ceasing  fires  eat  up  everything 
they  have.  But  if  that  is  so,  I  cannot  see  why  those  people  should 
enter  into  such  ventures.  Why  do  they  not  give  up  the  profitless  game? 
It  is  very  singular."* 

THE  ZONE  SYSTEM. 

The  zone  system  of  railway  tariff,  which  is  making  such 
headway  in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  New  Zealand. 


MR.  SAMUEL  VAILE,  OF  AUCKLAND. 

Invtntor  of  thi  Zait  or  Slat'  Syitem  of  railway  chartti. 

It  consists  of  a  partial  application  to  railroad  charges  of  the 
post-office  principle  of  uniformity,  without  regard  to  distance. 

•The  imaLI  type,  wllb  the  rull  Ipit  above  aod  note  3  of  tbe  cbapter  on 
r.oTertlnienl  Life  Inaurance,  coDtalna  In  condensed  form  the  main  IdeuB 
*ipr»B«p(l  In  the  Insurance  discussions  of  10(12,  N.  Z.  Hansard,  vol.  IB".  pr>. 
114,  220-2ri8— ■  flftr  page  roll   of  the  ParllBmentary  phonograph. 
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The  railway  system  is  divided  into  zones,  and  a  uniform  rate  is 
charged  between  any  two  places  in  the  same  zone,  another 
uniform  rate  obtains  between  any  two  places  in  adjoining  zones, 
and  another  uniform  rate  between  places  in  zones  having  one 
intervening  zone,  etc. ;  the  width  of  the  zones  increasing  as  you 
go  out,  and  the  charge  per  mile  decreasing  by  zone  divisions  as 
the  distances  increase.*  The  advantages  are  a  great  simplifica- 
tion of  the  tariff,  a  marked  encouragement  of  travel,  a  large 
reduction  in  its  cost,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  diffusion  of 
population  and  equalization  of  values,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
outlying  districts.     Under  the  ordinary  system  the  railways  of 


Tlie  long  bara  against  certain  names 
)u  the  diagram  are  tbe  "iitage"  llmltH. 
The  BtatloDij  are  about  4  mllea  apart  Id 
tlie  country  (llstrkts,  and  the  fare  frura 
one  Btstion  to  another  within  a  stage  In 
uuly  the  prli'c  charged  for  thnt  Btagf. 
Tliiia  for  tlie  atag*  price  o(  4  pence  (H 
cents)  one  ifluld  travel  from  Auckland 
1o  IVnrone.  that  t«.  a  mllea :  and  for  4 
pence  une  could  bIho  travel  from   IMke 


Mnuurewa,  which  la  twu  BlageH.  lie 
\i-m\<\  paj  8  pence,  and  It  he  wished  (•• 
iiii  from  I'ukekohe  ti>  Te  Kultl  (ns  miles! 
Ill'  w  nil  Id  a  1^0  pay  two  BIHges.  or  K 
pence.  Vvoia  Auckland  to  Te  Kultl  (six 
xIHgcK)  would  be  "i.  ahllilngs.  Short 
NtagPB  of  T  miles  each  were  set  up  oul 
side  ot  each  town:  a  city  of  600" 
Inhabllanta  or  over  having  four  7-niile 
slagea;  one  of  4000  Inhabllants,  two  T 
mile  stages;  oue  o(  20(10  Inhabltantf. 
one  7-mlle  Btage.  These  stages  would  he 
redistributed  If  after  a  census  It  wax 
found  that  a  2  000- Id  habitant  town  had 
become  nnc  of  4O00.  aa  It  would  then  re- 
quire two  7-mlle  Btagea.  etc-  As  the 
country  became  settled  and  fllled  with 
towns  the  stage  neit  each  capital  town 
would  be  taken  away,  then  the  next,  and 
the  next,  till  at  last  (here  would  be  only 
one  statte  and  one  fare  for  the  whole 
State.  Special  tickets  would  be  Issued 
for  stations  ]usl  over  the  stage  division, 
or  cloae  to  a  boundary. 
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the  world  have  acted  as  a  centripetal  force,  drawing  the  people 
into  the  cities,  while  the  zone  system  is  intended  to  make  the 
railways  a  centrifugal  force,  diffusing  population,  encouraging 
the  development  of  remote  districts,  and  equalizing  to  some 
extent  the  transit  conditions  of  cities  and  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  country. 

Over  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  said,  a  Mr.  Vaile,  of  New  Zea- 
land, advocated  this  sort  of  railway  tariff,  with  very  low  fares, 
and  the  plan  received  the  earnest  support  of  Sir  George  Grey. 
A  prominent  Hungarian  was  in  New  Zealand  when  Mr.  Vaile 
was  pressing  his  proposal  upon  Parliament,  and  six  years  later 
Hungary  put  the  idea  in  practise."  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Russia  have  also  applied  the  system  more  or  less  to  their 
railway  service  with  excellent  results.  And  New  Zealand  has 
made  some  approaches  to  it  by  adopting  the  policy  of  a  decreas- 
ing rate  of  charge  upon  increasing  distances  for  both  freight 
and  passengers,  and  by  dividing  the  passenger  service  into 
stages.  But  as  yet  nothing  like  a  complete  trial  of  the  zone 
system  has  been  made  in  the  home  of  its  invention. 

In  this  instance,  therefore,  an  idea  of  great  importance 
claimed  to  have  started  in  New  Zealand  has  been  first  applied 
by  the  State  railways  in  other  countries  far  less  progressive 
than  New  Zealand  on  the  whole,  and  is  still  untried  in  the  land 
of  its  birth,  tho  its  advantages  have  been  abundantly  proved  by 
the  experiments  in  Europe.  In  Hungary,  for  example,  the 
traffic  doubled  the  first  month,  increased  136  per  cent  the  first 
year,  and  300  per  cent  in  four  years;  and,  tho  the  average 
reduction  in  fares  was  about  50  per  cent,  the  growth  of  both 
local  and  long-distance  travel  was  so  great  that  the  net  profits 
of  the  roads  were  larger  than  before. 

The  situation  in  New  Zealand  is  all  the  more  remarkable  tn 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  scheme  has  had,  and  still  has,  powerful 
Iiacking  in  the  Colony.  Sir  George  Grey  indorsed  it,  as  we 
have  stated.  As  far  back  as  1887,  it  is  said,  petitions  for  it 
were  signed  by  over  20,000  persons,  and  also  by  local  bodies 
throughout  the  Colony.  Mr.  Seddon,  now  Premier,  considered 
the  matter  favorably  as  long  ago  as  1892.    The  present  Minister 

•This  Ib  tbe  wa;  Ur.  Valleg  frleoda  state  tbe  case,  but  some  olb«r 
peopl?  tKj  tbat  tbe  Drlglnator  of  the  HnoKarlan  plan  owed  moat  of  bla 
Id^aa  to  a  caaple  ol  hiDgllBh  nrrltprs,  and  tbat  tbe  HuDgarlati  aTttem  [■  quite 
dlVerent  from   Mr.  Valle'a. 
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of  Railways  is  in  favor  of  giving  it  a  trial.  Several  Parliament- 
ary c(»nmittees  have  investigated  the  plan  and  reported  in 
favor  of  it.  Many  members  of  Parliament  have  expressed 
approval.  A  combination  of  wealthy  citizens  have  offered  to 
bear  all  expenses  of  a  trial  of  the  system  in  the  Auckland  dis- 
trict. Yet  nothing  has  been  done.  The  reasons  for  this 
peculiar  condition  of  things  may  be  gathered  perhaps  from  the 
following  portions  of  the  discussicHi  in  Parliament,  July  24, 
1902,  on  a  motion  that  a  trial  be  given  to  the  Vaile  system : 

G.  W.  Russell  and  others :  Mr.  Vaile  is  on  the  right  track,  but  the 
demands  he  has  made  in  connection  with  getting  a  trial  of  his  policy 
have  been  such  that  no  Government  could  have  supported  them.  One 
of  these  demands  was  that  the  whole  control  of  the  railways  on  which 
his  system  was  tried  should  be  handed  over  to  him.  No  one  in  the 
House  would  agree  to  hand  over  a  section  of  railways  worth  a  million 
to  a  genlleman  who,  however  correct  his  theories,  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  railway  management.  Yet  that  is  the  demand  that 
Mr.  Vaile  has  steadily  made,  as  he  said  he  would  not  trust  the  railway 
authorities  to  manage  his  scheme,  because  they  would  set  themselves  to 
make  it  a  failure  in  order  to  discredit  him.  Mr.  Vaile  has  the  unfor- 
tunate disposition  to  regard  every  man  who  differs  from  him,  even  on 
points  of  detail,  as  either  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  has  devoted  himself 
to  abuse  of  the  i^ilway  people  and  the  Government  instead  of  arguing 
his  case.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  Vaile  system  has  been  Mr.  Vaik 
himself.  Had  he,  instead  of  abusing  everybody  who  differed  from  him, 
been  reasonable  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  criticise  and  examine 
his  proposals,  and  been  willing  to  accept  a  reasonable  basis  of  experi- 
ment, there  would  have  been  a  (rial  of  his  system  long  ago. 

Hon.  Joseph  Ward,  Minister  of  Railways:  I  made  an  offer  to  Mr. 
Vaile,  October  3,  190D,  but  he  has  not  taken  it  up ;  an  offer  for  a  trial 
of  his  system  for  all  classes  of  traftic  on  the  Auckland  section  of  rail- 
ways for  not  less  than  twelve  months,  under  control  of  the  officers  of 
the  railway  department,  with  a  cash  guarantee  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  an  estimate  of  the  rolling-stock  required.  Mr.  Vaile  has  not 
furnished  a  statement  of  parcels  and  goods  rates  to  go  with  the  pas- 
senger fares  in  his  plan,  which  statement  is  necessary  to  calculate  the 
guarantee  Auckland  is  to  deposit,  nor  has  he  supplied  an  estimate  of 
rolling-stock.  So  far  we  have  got  no  answer;  all  we  have  gotten  is 
abuse.  It  is  apparent  that  once  the  sixpenny-stage  system  is  adopted 
there  will  be  an  enormous  increase  of  passenger  traffic,  and  there  must 
be  additional  rolling-stock,  with  increased  cost  of  operation,  all  of  which 
must  be  covered.  The  people  who  are  to  receive  the  immediate  benefit 
ought  to  make  up  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cost,  and  they  have  stated 
their  willingness  to  do  so.  The  Government  is  willing  to  give  the  stage 
system  a  thoro  and  effective  trial  in  goods  and  passenger  traffic  in  any 
district  of  the  Colony  on  reasonable  conditions.  I  would  personally  like 
to  see  Mr.  Vaile's  scheme  tried  on  the  railways  of  the  Colony,  but  if 
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this  plan  is  adopted  of  making  travel  dirt  cheap  it  will  mean  an  enor' 
mous  increase  of  traffic,  and  that  would  necessitate  extra  carriages  and 
engines,  which  must  •  be  provided  for.  Is  the  House  prepared  to 
authorize  the  Minister  to  try  the  system  withoni  a  guarantee,  and  make 
tip  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  any  deficiency  that  may  result? 

McGowan  and  others :  The  Minister  is  taking  the  right  way  now  to 
introduce  the  system  by  division  of  traffic  into  50  and  too  mile  stages 
and  gradual  reduction  of  fares.  The  decrease  of  freight  rates  according 
to  distance  is  already  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  country.  The  essence 
of  the  scheme  is  the  shifting  of  population  from  the  centres  to  the 
outside  country  districts. 

Lawry,  of  Parnell,  said  he  had  received  many  letters  saying  the 
Vaile  system  would  be  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the 
settlers,  for  if  they  were  induced  to  go  to  Auckland  by  the  cheap  fares 
it  would  lead  to  their  losing  three  or  four  days  of  their  farm  work. 
If  Mr.  Vaile  induced  people  lo  travel  on  the  railways  when  they  had 
no  business,  he  inflicted  a  positive  injury  instead  of  a  benefit  upon  (hem. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  Vaile  had  spent  his  money,  his 
time,  and  his  vituperation  on  this  question.  (Even  the  amiable  Minister 
said  that  if  any  one  differed  from  Mr.  Vaile  he  immediately  look  it 
as  a  personal  matter,  and  in'dulged  in  undeserved  abuse  of  the  officers 
of  the  Railway  Department  and  Ihe  Administration).  Mr,  Vaile  had 
repeatedly  run  for  Parliament,  but  llie  people  would  not  elect  him.  If 
a  plebiscite  were  taken  011  this  question  now  the  verdict  would  be  that 
the  people  of  the  Colony  were  satisfied  with  the  present  administration 
of  the  railways. 

Barclay :  The  State  should  make  the  experiment  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility. Why  ask  for  a  guarantee?  The  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
system  in  Austria- Hungary  was  ample  (quoting  the  figures).  The 
improvement  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Colony,  If  there  is 
any  loss  (he  country  should  bear  it  as  the  experiment  is  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country. 

The  motion  for  a  trial  of  the  system  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  33  against 
it  (o  26  for  il. 

Mr.  Tregear,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  zone  system  in  Hungary  almost  quadrupled  the  traffic  and  doubled 
the  revenue  in  about  five  years,  and  to  the  delay  in  adopting  the  system 
in  New  Zealand,  says,  in  explanation  of  the  latter  fact :  "The  State  Hail- 
ways  in  New  Zealand  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  do  not  work  them  ■ 
for  profit.  As  soon  as  the  returns  rise  above  the  sum  that  will  pay  the 
small  interest  on  their  construction  large  concessions  are  made.  The 
passenger  fares  have  been  lowered  so  much  thai  only  two-thirds  of  the 
fare  charged  two  years  ago  has  now  lo  be  paid.  Similarly,  freights  have 
been  lowered  and  especially  lo  meet  the  requirements  of  farmers  a  long 
way  off.  Some  materials  (for  instance,  lime  for  manuring  land)  are 
carried  without  charge  at  all,  while  only  a  nominal  charge  is  made  on 
fruit  for  any  distance.  This  careful  nursing  by  officers  instructed  to 
make  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers  a  matter  of  more  importance  than 
profit  to  the  railways  has  almost  abrogated  the  necessity  (many  think) 
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(or  a  Zone  system  in  the  little  Colony,  but  probably  it  will  some  day  be 
started  and  prove  as  great  a  blessing  here  as  in  Hungary  or  Siberia." 


MAKING  THE  RIVERS  RUN  THE  RAILWAYS. 

A  scheme  is  on  foot  in  New  Zealand  to  turn  the  force  of 
some  of  the  tumultuous  rivers  in  the  North  Island  into  electric 
power  to  run  the  railway  trains  and  shops,  and  to  be  distributed 
to  the  chief  manufacturing  centers  for  industrial  purposes. 
There  is  power  enough  going  to  waste  in  the  rivers  of  New 
Zealand,  and  in  the  sea  about  the  Islands,  to  carry  all  the 
freight  and  passengers  of  a  giant  nation  and  move  the  machin- 
ery of  a  continent ;  but  how  soon  the  proposal  to  tap  this  source 
of  riches  may  be  carried  out  we  do  not  know.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  scheme,  however,  is  a  further  illustration  of 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Government  railway  management. 

Free  transportation. 

Some  are  looking  forward  to  railway  transportation  as  free 
as  that  upon  ordinary  roads;  freer,  in  fact,  for  they  wish  the 
public  to  provide  the  wagons  free  as  well  as  the  roadway.  In 
the  debate  on  the  zone  system,  July  24,  1902,  Mr.  Fowlds,  of 
Auckland  City,  said  he  would  "vote  for  a  trial  of  the  Vaile 
(zone)  system,  and  he  did  so  not  because  he  had  faith  in  the 
system,  but  simply  because  it  was  a  nearer  approach  to  what  he 
considered  the  right  method  of  dealing  with  the  railways, 
namely,  that  the  railways  ought  to  be  run  absolutely  free  of 
cost,  and  the  expenses  of  running  them  should  be  collected  by  a 
tax  upon  land-values.  There  is  no  intrinsic  difference  between 
a  perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  railway.  In  all  the  large 
buildings  of  the  world  the  owners  run  an  elevator  from  the 
bottom  to  the  lop  of  the  building,  and  they  do  not  make  a 
charge  to  the  persons  who  use  the  elevator.  The  elevator  is 
run  free  of  cost,  the  reason  being,  thai  the  owner  of  the  building 
believes  that  in  nmning  it  free  of  cost  he  gels  a  return  for  his 
money  in  the  increased  value  of  the  premises  for  letting.  He 
contended  that  our  horizontal  railways  ought  to  be  run  on 
identically  the  same  terms;  and  he  believed  they  would  live  to 
see  the  day  when  the  railways  would  be  run  on  that  basis ;  then 
the  producers  of  the  country  would  be  put  in  a  position  that 
they  would  be  able  to  c<tmpele  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  a 
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way  they  could  not  do  at  present,  or  even  under  the  zone 
system." 

THg  6-HOUR  DAY. 

N'o  answer  given  by  any  New  Zealander  to  my  questions 
at)out  the  next  great  move  the  working  people  are  likely  to 
make,  has  interested  me  more  than  the  reply  of  an  employer : 
"lietween  lis  I  think  they  are  going  to  ask  for  a  6-honr  day 
without  reduction  of  pay." 

As  they  already  have  an  8-hoiir  day  with  lo-hour  pay,  ami 
ill  Sf>nic  cases  only  44  or  even  42  hours  a  week,  the  proposition 
is  not  so  startling  as  it  may  appear  to  those  working  on  a  lo- 
hour  basis.  From  44  hours  to  33  is  not  so  big  a  jolt  as  from 
<")0  hours  to  44.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  6-hour  predic- 
tion will  come  true  in  the  immediate  future.  But  there  is  no 
iloubt  it  will  come  in  due  time.  High  authority  holds  out  the 
hope  that  with  the  development  of  machinery  and  a  wiser 
organization  of  industry,  three  hours  a  day  may  be  all  that  will 
Ik;  required  to  produce  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.  Then  truly  life  will  be  worth  living.  Not  that  men  and 
women  will  be  satisfied  with  only  three  hours  of  service ;  labor 
that  you  want  to  do  anyway  and  would  do  if  you  were  worth 
a  million,  is  very  different  from  labor  you  must  do  in  order 
to  get  the  means  of  life.  And  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
desiring  the  curtailment  of  the  latter  is  that  the  former  may 
be  enlarged. 

D1S.MII[.ITIES   OF    WOMEN. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  remaining 
disabilities  of  women,  allow  them  to  stand  for  election  to  Par- 
liament, and  place  them  in  all  respects  on  a  political  and  legal 
equality  with  men.  \\'hen  it  was  first  proposed  to  admit  women 
to  the  House,  the  suggestion  was  laughed  out  of  Parliament. 
I!ut  lately  the  proposal  has  received  so  much  support  in  the 
House  that  it  is  no  longer  treated  as  a  joke,  tho  there  is  still 
a  considerable  majority  against  it. 

In  "lie  rif  tilt-  <lfl)aii'<.  .1  Ma<tri  iiiemlitT.  Mr.  \Vi  Perc,  expressed 
liis  .'ieriuiis  iibjcttiims  to  fi-iiiak-  representatives  as  follows:  "I  am 
afraid,  if  ladies  were  allowed  seals  in  the  House,  it  would  distract 
tlie  attention  of  MJiiie  honorable  members,  and  they  would  not  pay  So 
mi;ch  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  as  ihey  wbitld  otherwise 
ilo.     .^Itho  I  am  getting  up  in  years,  I  must  confess  I  should  be  affected 
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by  a  weakness  of  that  sorL  IE  the  honorable  gentleman  in  charge  of 
this  bill  would  introduce  a  clause  providing  that  only  plain  women 
should  be  allowed  to  come  into  ihe  House,  I  think  the  source  of  danger 
would  be  removed;  but  if  any  beautiful  ladies  were  sent  to  this  House, 
I  am  quite  sure  they  would  lead  astray  the  tender  hearts  of  some  hon- 
orable gentlemen,  particularly  the  elder  members  of  the  House,  I  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  if  attractive  ladies  are  allowed  to  come  into  this 
House,  I  am  quite  certain  my  own  wife  will  never  consent  to  my 
returning  here." 

ELECTIVE  EXECUTIVE. 

To  American  ears  that  would  seem  to  mean  the  election  of 
the  Governor,  and  there  have  been  attempts  in  New  Zealand 
to  pass  a  bill  to  that  effect.  In  1892  the  second  reading  of 
such  a  bill  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  In  1895  the  majority 
against  it  was  ten.  The  main  trouble  with  such  a  move  would 
be  the  danger  of  a  deadlock  between  the  elective  Governor  and 
the  Ministry,  each  claiming  to  represent  the  people. 

In  New  Zealand  where  the  Ministry  is  the  real  executive,  to 
favor  an  "elective  executive"  means  to  support  the  proposal 
that  the  Ministry  should  be  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment, instead  of  having  a  Cabinet  made  up  by  a  Premier  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  House 
or  an  appeal  to  the  people  as  at  present,* 

A  bill  for  the  elective  executive  has  been  brought  before  the  House 
by  a  private  member  every  year  since  1894  and  has  received  consider- 
able support,  but  still  lacks  a  good  deal  of  winning  out,  the  last  vote 
(1902)  being  35  to  ig  against  it.  The  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  are  that  election  Is  more  democratic  than  appointment  sub- 
ject lo  approval,  and  (hat  ihe  liability  of  a  Ministry  to  loss  of  office  in 
case  of  the  defeat  of  an  important  measure  it  has  introduced,  has  led  to 
the  practise  of  letting  bills  drop  when  their  passage  seems  doubtful 
instead  of  pushing  boldly  forward  on  the  line  of  conviction,  so  making 
the  Ministry  followers,  instead  of  courageous  leaders. 

The  objections  to  the  change  are  that  the  present  system  has  grown 
up  with  the  Colony ;  is  thoroly  understood  by  the  people  and  has  given 
excellent  results;'  is  like  the  system  in  use  in  England  and  in  other 
British  colonies;  and  gives  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  practical 
control,  while  the  elective  executive  would  give  the  defeated  parties  a 

*  Bee  cbapter  on  the  Constitution. 

*  The  Ministry  l>  thought  quite  progrraslTe  enough,  and  by  no  means  at 
lault  In  wBltlDB  lor  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  berare  pnshing  Its 
meMurea  through.  One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  presdni  ajBiem  is  that 
"the  Ministry  tends  to  become  a  body  which  carries  out  the  wlahea  of  tile 
Whole  House  rather  than  simply  to  lead  Its  own  pnriy." 
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voice  in  the  choice  of  the  Ministers,  and  might  even  take  the  question 
out  of  Parliament  altogether.  The  tendency  would  be  to  make  the 
election  of  representatives  turn  on  the  choice  of  a  Premier.  This  would 
change  the  flexible  Ministry  into  a  Cabinet  practically  sure  of  a  fixed 
term  of  three  years  (since  there  would  be  great  hesitancy  about  using 
the  power  of  removal  after  the  people  had  signified  their  choice),  and 
carry  party  organization  and  contest  for  executive  power,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  into  the  country  at  large.' 

OTHER  GOVERNMENT  CHANCES. 
The  abolition  of  the  Upper  House  is  favored  by  some,  but 
popular  election  of  Senators  seems  a  more  likely  solution  of 
the  Legislative  Council  question.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  has 
been  framed,  and  Mr.  Ell  was  allowed  to  introduce  it  (1902) 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  14,  but  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  threshed 
out.  The  county  franchise  and  the  popular  recall  have  also 
received  some  attention,  as  we  shall  see.  But  the  most  im- 
portant governmental  questions  relate  to  the  representation  of 
minorities,  the  abolition  of  plurality  elections,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  referendum.  As  the  latter  subjects  occupy  more 
space  than  this  chapter  can  aflord,  the  reader  will  find  them 
treated  in  Part  III. 

THE  COUNTV  FRANCHISE. 
The  multiple  franchise  for  the  rich  has  been  abolished  in 
national  and  municipal  elections,  but  still  exists  in  the  elections 
of  county  councils.  There  is  a  desire  that  this  "relic  of  the 
dark  ages"  should  be  abolished.  "It  is  possible  in  a  county  to 
have  as  many  as  nine  ridings,  and  a  property-owner,  if  he  had 
sufficient  property,  might  have  27  votes,  or  three  votes  in  each 
riding  in  which  he  had  the  requisite  property."*  The  Govern- 
ment agrees  that  the  present  system  of  plural  votes,  under  the 


•In   tlie   debate   of   ISM,   Wm.   Pember   Iteevea   said:      ":     .   _. 

PrfBldeot  li  pracclrallf  choBcn  by  direct  vote  at  the  people.  Tbe  r 
tb&t  every  erll  of  the  party  ayatem  Ih  exasBerated  and  extended.  .  .  . 
The  measure  wonid  In  (act  take  away  from  tbe  repreaeDtaClTei  and  cherefare 
from  the  peop'e  ihemeelTes.  tbe  power  tbey  bave  to  remove  from  offl<^  any 
Government  that  mlaconducta  Itaelf.  A  flied  eiecnt'Te  Ib  bad.  It  conaoli- 
datea  each  party  lb  the  Slate.  We  would  hare  party  orranliaClon.  and 
Instead  of  its  being  found  only  In  l^rllament,  it  would  be  outside  of  Partla- 
ment.  and  in  the  country.  At  one  blow  It  would  get  tbe  rule  of  the  Colony 
for  3  yeara.  Yod  would  have  the  machine,  the  ring,  tbe  caucus,  and  the 
boo." 

Tbe  b'll  DDder  dlacusslon  proposed  that  each  Ulnlster  should  be  sepa- 
rately chosen  by  Parliament,  and  gave  Parliament  power  of  removal,  a  vote 
to  be  taken  on  demand  of  20  members. 

*N.  Z.   Hauard,  vol.  122,  p.  126. 
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property  franchise  in  county  elections,  should  be  changed,  but 
the  pressure  of  other  business  has  so  far  prevented  action, 

TRUSTS  AND  COMBINES. 

Except  in  land-ownership,  ocean  transport,  and  the  oil  trade. 
New  Zealand  has  not  had  to  deal  with  any  such  powerful  and 
dangerous  monopolies  as  those  that  afflict  the  United  States. 
The  railways,  which  have  done  so  much  in  this  country  to 
create  and  foster  monopolies,  are  owned  by  the  nation  in 
Brighter  Britain,  and  operated  without  discrimination  in  favor 
of  any  trust  or  combine  or  other  large  shipper.  The  Govern- 
ment, too,  is  so  completely  a  people's  Government;  so  free 
from  domination  by  corporate  influence,  and  so  thoroly  deter- 
mined to  support  the  interests  of  the  masses,  and  especially 
of  the  small  men,  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for 
monopoly  evils  to  grow  to  very  serious  dimensions  under  the 
Liberal  regime.  Nevertheless,  some  aggressive  combines  have 
been  formed,  and  American  trust  tactics  have  been  applied 
with  sufficient  vigor  to  cause  disturbance  in  the  public  mind. 

The  coal  combine,  as  wc  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  put  up 
the  price  of  coal  to  an  unreasonable  figure.  It  has  also  compelled  the 
local  dealers  to  keep  to  the  tariff  established  by  the  coal-mine  owners, 
by  threatening  to  cut  off  their  supplies  if  they  sell  below  schedule  rates. 

In  the  oil  business  the  trouble  has  come  from  outside.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  will  ship  from  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand 
and  undersell  the  New  Zealand  oil  men.  to  kill  and  capture  their 
industry,  recouping  itself  meanwhile  by  high  prices  in  the  United 
States.  "The  supply  and  price  of  kerosene  is  regulated  here  from 
America,  and  there  is  not  a  merchant  or  combination  of  merchants  in 
this  Colony  who  dares  to  say  Tx>oh'  to  the  company." 

The  liquor  monopoly,  or  brewers'  union,  seeks  to  control  the  liquor 
traffic  through  the  ownership  of  hotels,  and  the  regulation  of  rents 
so  as  to  compel  hotel  keepers  to  buy  their  liquors  from  the  combine. 
The  rents  are  put  very  high  if  they  buy  elsewhere,  but  are  lowered 
if  they  buy  of  the  trust.  These  "ticd-houses,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  resulting  from  trust  methods 
in  New  Zealand,  because:  (1)  they  increase  the  power  of  "Bung"  in 
the  country;  (2)  the  liquor  sold  by  the  combine  is  often  of  very  poor 
quality,  bedrugged  and  adulterated,  and  very  much  more  injurious  to 
health  than  ordinary  spirits,  bad  as  they  are;  (3)  tenants  buying  pure 
liquors  elsewhere  are  tempted  to  sell  after  hours  and  evade  the  license 
laws,  in  order  to  make  up  the  "villainous  rents ;"  and  (4)  many  of  the 
combine's  licensed  houses  are  "unfit  to  be  inhabited  as  hotels,  many  of 
them  nothing  but  death  traps,  mere  dens  from  which,  if  a  fire  does  take 
place  in  them,  not  half  the  people  will  be  able  to  get  out" 
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The  wheat  ring,  or  Millers'  Trust,  is  a  combination  of  millers  to 
fix  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  farmer  for  wheat,  and  the  price  of  bread  to 
the  consumer.  It  compels  the  bakers  to  join  the  combine  by  underselling 
and  boycotting  ihem  if  they  refuse.  And  it  seeks  to  crush  out  com- 
petition by  selling  below  cost  in  one  locality,  while  making  up  its 
profits  by  high  prices  elsewhere.  The  millers  say  they  combined  "to 
save  the  cost  of  too  many  agencies,  and  to  stop  the  ruinous  competi- 
tion that  was  going  on  among  them.  Their  intention  was  to  earn 
fair  prices  for  themselves  and  the  men  employed  in  their  works,  and 
pay  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer  for  his  wheat,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  undue  profits  from  consumers."  The  Trust's  idea  of 
a  fair  price  for  tlic  farmer,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  farmer's 
ideas  on  that  point.  Neither  does  the  Trust  draw  the  line  of  undue 
profit  just  where  the  people  would  draw  it.  The  use  of  boycotting  by 
the  Trust  to  compel  the  bakers  to  come  into  the  ring,  shows  an  intent 
to  use  whatever  means  may  lie  necessary  to  control  the  market  in 
the  interest  of  the  combine.  And  arbitrary  control  of  a  necessity  of 
life  by  a  private  monopoly  is  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  As 
Premier  Seddon  says :  "When  we  have  all  the  millers  combining, 
and  the  bakers  combining  with  the  millers,  the  question  is,  where  is  the 
consumer  going  to  come  in  by  and  by?  If  they  raise  the  price  of 
foo'l  on  the  workmen,  then  the  workmen  will  combine  to  get  the 
price  of  their  lalMir  raised,  and  where  will  the  farmers  come  in?  If 
there  i,s  to  lie  only  one  buyer  in  the  Colony,  it  will  probably  have  a 
>trious  influence  on  the  producer," 

Next  to  the  Millers'  Triist,  which  is  denounced  on  all  sides,  the 
most  obnoxious  ring  is  the  Meat  Trust,  a  combination  of  meat  com- 
panies to  keep  down  the  price  to  the  producer  and  fix  the  price  to  the 

There  is  a  timber-ring  also,  and  some  other  minor  monopolistic 
associations;  but  those  above  mentioned  are  the  ones  that  are  agi- 
tating public  thought,  and  leading  to  earnest  discussion  among  public 
men  as  to  the  best  means  of  "preventing  the  building  up  in  New  Zea- 
land of  any  of  those  trusts  and  combines  which  have  done  so  much 
to    make   the   United    Slates   of   America    in    that    respect    vmenviably 

For  land  monopoly,  the  Liberal  Government  prescribed  regu- 
lation of  holdings,  progressive  taxation,  and  State  owtiership. 
For  the  coal  combine,  the  medicine  was  State  ownership  and 
ojieration  of  coal  mines  to  fix  the  market  price,  and  a  liberal 
dose  of  compulsory  arbitration  to  do  justice  to  the  workmen. 
If  the  .shipping  ring  does  not  behave  itself  the  Government 
proposes  to  establish  State  lines  of  ocean  steamers.  To  stop 
the  tied-house  evil  it  is  proposed  that  no  brewer,  or  liquor 
merchant,  dealer,  distiller  or  importer,  nor  any  person  inter- 
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ested  in  any  such  business,  shall  be  permitted  to  own,  or  have 
any  estate  in,  any  licensed  house.  The  brewers,  however,  can 
easily  find  some  other  way  to  control  the  retail  trade.  If  Pro- 
hibition does  not  intervene,  or  effective  public  control  of  com- 
bines, the  4jig  manufacturers  will  rule  the  market. 

For  the  food  trusts,  and  aggressive  combines  in  general, 
various  remedies  have  been  proposed,  (i)  Cooperation.  In 
the  Parliamentary  discussions  of  the  trust  question  one  of  the 
principal  recommendations  has  been  a  proposal  to  the  farmers 
to  form  cooperative  unions  to  handle  their  own  products,  wheat, 
sheep,  wool,  etc.,  and  so  checkmate  the  piratical  combines.  In 
fact  organization  on  these  lines  has  already  begun.  The  injus- 
tice suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  meat  trust  has  roused  the 
farmers,  and  they  have  held  lively  meetings  in  various  places, 
and  decided  to  form  cooperative  companies,  and  establish 
cooperative  works  for  freezing  and  handling  their  sheep. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  which 
has  lately  come  into  considerable  prcmiinence,  is  to  secure  a 
fair  price  for  farm  produce  by  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  cooperative  dairy  associations  have 
been  very  successful,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  similar  methods 
will  prove  of  great  benefit  in  other  fields  of  industry. 

(2)  It  is  proposed  that  the  Government  shall  protect  pro- 
ducers by  holding  itself  ready  to  buy  wheat,  sheep,  etc.,  at  fair 
prices,  selling  again  at  a  reasonable  margin,  and  so  exerting 
a  control  over  the  market  that  would  prevent  oppression  of 
either  producer  or  consumer.  The  Argentine  Republic  is 
quoted  as  having  combatted  a  wheat  ring,  and  broken  up  a 
"comer"  in  wheat,  by  State  purchase  of  all  the  wheat  the 
Government  could  get,  and  fixing  the  price  at  a  fair  level. 

{3)  State  flour-mills  are  proposed  in  order  to  govern  the 
market,  and  ensure  fair  prices  both  to  farmers  and  to  con- 
sumers. And  some  declare  that  the  true  remedy  for  trusts  or 
other  monopolies  in  general,  is  the  establishment  of  State 
industries  in  all  the  monopolized  fields ;  the  State  absorbing 
the  whole  industry  where  it  naturally  belongs  together,  as  in 
the  case  of  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.,  while  in  other  cases,  such 
as  mining,  milling,  merchanting,  etc.,  it  may  be  content  with 
an  amount  of  public  ownership  sufficient  to  set  the  pace,  and 
hold  private  capital  in  the  same  industries  to  fair  treatment  of 
producers  and  the  public. 
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(4)  Judicial  decision,  or  mandatory  arbitration  of  prices  is 
also  urged.  The  plan  would  put  the  final  control  of  prices  in 
the  Arbitration  Court,  or  another  Court  constructed  on  similar 
principles,  representing  all  the  parties  whose  interests  are 
involved.  All-round  evidence  would  be  taken,  and  minimum 
rates  to  producers,  and  maximum  prices  to  consumers,  would 
be  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned,  in  like 
manner  as  wages,  or  the  prices  of  labor,  are  fixed  at  present  b; 
the  Arbitration  Court.  The  prices  of  wheat  and  meat,  etc.,  to 
producers,  and  to  the  public,  must  be  fixed  somehow;  and, 
when  the  organization  of  industry  drives  out  competition,  the 
question  is  whether  prices  are  to  be  fixed  by  a  private  mcaiopoly, 
or  by  a  body  representing  all  the  interests  involved,  including 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  public.  The  public  may  protect 
itself  and  the  producers,  capitalists,  and  workers  also,  by  going 
into  the  business  itself,  wholly  or  partially,  establishing  a  public 
monopoly  or  a  competing  public  enterprise  able  to  prevent  any 
private  monopoly  of  the  business ;  or  it  can  compel  the  judicial 
arbitration  of  questions  of  price,  quality,  service,  etc.,  between 
organizations  of  producers,  middlemen,  and  consumers. 

(5)  Progressive  taxation  may  be  used  to  drive  the  organiza- 
tion of  capital  into  cooperative  forms.  Capitalists  unite  in 
aggressive  trusts  because  economy  and  profit  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. Make  cooperative  imion,  not  only  the  most  economical 
as  it  is  naturally,  but  preferable  also  on  the  score  of  private 
profit  for  the  promoters,  and  capital  will  organize  in  coopera- 
tive forms.  This  can  be  done  by  putting  high  taxes  on  aggres- 
sive, anti-social,  piratical  combines,  and  awarding  low  taxes  to 
combines  organized  on  cooperative  principles,  opening  their 
books  to  public  inspection,  doing  business  in  the  daylight, 
paying  fair  rates  to  producers,  treating  labor-  justly,  making 
right  prices  to  consumers,  keeping  only  moderate  profits  on 
actual  investment  for  themselves,  and  submitting  to  arbitration 
all  questions  arising  between  the  combine  and  any  other  party 
or  parties. 

(6)  The  State  railways  and  the  mails  may  be  closed  to 
trusts  that  use  the  boycott  or  other  unfair  methods,  or  seek  in 
any  way  to  monopolize  the  market.  A  monopoly  might  be 
required  to  get  a  license,  after  thoro  inspection  of  its  methods 
by  public  officers;  such  license  being  granted  each  year  only 
on  condition  that  its  methods  and  conduct  for  the  preceding 
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year  were  just  and  reasonable,  and  possession  of  the  license 
being  necessary  to  secure  transportation  of  its  goods  whether 
shipped  by  itself  or  others. 

(7)  Combinations  may  be  forbidden  by  law,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  existing  trnsts  and  combines  ordered  under  heavy 
penalties. 

(8)  Fine  and  imprisonment  may  be  imposed  upon  persons 
who  organize  or  conduct  unlawful  combines,  or  have  any  active 
connection  with  them. 

Such  are  sonic  of  the  remedies  thai  liave  been  proposed  for  the 
budding  evils  of  the  trust.  It  seenis  of  the  uitno.st  importance  in 
this  matter  to  distinguish  clearly  between  combination  and  the  abuses 
of  the  pow:;r  of  combination.  To  forbid  combines  is  not  the  right 
way.  In  the  first  place  it  is  useless  to  do  ihat.  That  bas  been  the 
law  for  ages,  but  the  trusts  grow  just  ibe  same.  They  thrive  on  pro- 
hibition. They  exist  and  develop  in  obedicuoc  to  a  law  far  higher 
than  any  that  can  be  enacted  by  any  legislative  body  on  this  planet. 
namely,  the  law  of  industrial  gravitation,  ihe  law  of  integration  and 
economic  survival  of  that  which  is  economically  fittest  to  svirvive. 

No  matter  what  laws  are  made,  men  will  unite  lo  save  the  wastes 
of  competition,  and  control  prices,  as  soon  as  ihcy  get  intelligence 
enough  to  understand  the  enormous  advantages  of  so  doing.  If 
necessary  the  union  may  be  by  simple  word  of  mouth,  without  any 
union  of  properly  titles  or  incorporation  or  formal  agreement.  No 
law  can  p'evcnt  Ihcsc  mutual  understandings.  In  the  second  place 
it  would  not  be  wise  10  prevent  combinations  of  capital  even  if  it 
were  possible.  Organization  is  in  itself  of  the  utmost  value.  The 
purposes  of  the  Millers'  Trust  aliove  stated  are  excellenl.  But  along 
with  the  economies  of  union,  there  comes  a  power  of  controlling  mar- 
kets and  compelling  whole  classes,  and  even  the  general  public,  to 
stand  and  deliver,  which  power  is  very  liable  to  abuse. 

The  problem  is  to  keep  the  advantages  of  organisation  and  get  rid 
of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  use  of  the  powers  of  organization.  The  New 
Zealand  law  already  encourages  the  combination  of  capital.  The 
.\rbitration  Act  putt  a  premium  on  union  among  capitalists  as  well 
as  among  workers.  And  capitalists  have  formed  unions  ail  over 
the  Colony,  not  merely  fi>r  the  purpose  of  the  Arbitration  I-aw,  but 
for  general  industrial  control.  In  many  busine^sc  in  the  large  cities 
ihe  employers  have  combined,  and  without  abolishing  the  system  of 
lender  altogether,  (hey  regulate  prices,  so  that  when  a  tender  is  sent 
in  now  the  person  who  wants  the  contract  has  lo  tender  at  a  price  that 
will  enable  him  (o  pay  fair  wages,  and  realize  a  good  profit.  These 
are  good  objects  and  they  cannot  be  attained  without  union.  Neither 
workers  nor  employers  ouglit  to  be  sweated.  Common  sense  puts 
the  seal  of  reason  on  the  organization  of  capital,  and  New  Zealand 
has  put  the  seal  of  Slate  upon  it  also.     How  then  is  union  to  be  per- 
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milted  and  riKon raged,  while  the  ahiiscs  of  the  power  resulting  from 
union  are   discouraged  and   eliminated? 

Examining,  in  the  light  of  this  question,  the  proposed  remedies 
above  set  forth,  it  is  clear  that  t|ie  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
attack  only  the  abust's,  and  Wave  the  benefits  o£  organization  wholly 
or  almost  wholly  secure.  Judicial  decision  of  conflicting  interests  as 
to  prices.  Slate  entrance  into  the  industry,  and  guidance  of  the  organi- 
zation of  capital  into  cooperative  channels  by  the  power  of  regulative 
taxation  with  thoro  public  supervision  and  auditing,  all  seem  to  be 
fairly  satisfactory  remedies.  Cooperation  among  producers  or  con- 
sumers to  secure  fair  treatment  is  also  of  great  value,  but  subject  to 
the  danger  lliat  the  cooperative  union  of  sheep  farmers,  for  example, 
may  use  its  power  not  merely  to  protect  itself,  but  to  fleece  the  public. 
There  is  no  complete  safety  in  partial  cooperation.  Every  trust  and 
combine,  however  aggressive  on  the  outside  is  cooperative  to  some 
extent  on  the  inside.  You  must  have  the  sheep  raisers  united  coopera- 
tively, and  the  meat  handlers  aLsn.  and  the  consumers  or  sheep- 
eaters  (or  the  Stale  representing  the  public),  and  prices  must  be 
settled  liy  some  process  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  of  the  opposing 
claim.s  of  these  three  classes. 

The  most  ill-advised  of  all  the  suggested  remedies  probably  are 
the  last  two,  prohibition  of  monopolistic  combines  (laws  attempting 
to  destroy  combination  itself  along  with  its  abuses,  or  even  regardless  - 
of  the  character  of  its  methods),  and  personal  punishment  of  the  men 
concerned  in  such  organizations  (also  regardless  of  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  combine  effected  or  conducted  by  them.)  Such  laws 
have  been  passed  in  .\nierica  and  Europe,  but  have  not  been  enforced, 
iiud  cannot  be  made  effective.  They  are  utterly  incompetent  to  pre- 
vent monopoly.  They  do  not  draw  the  line  between  the  good  and 
bad  of  the  problem  of  the  trust.  When  manufacturers,  nierchants,  or 
others  who  have  been  quarrelling  among  themselves  in  the  business 
world,  get  sense  enough  to  stop  fighting  each  other,  but,  not  content 
with  saving  the  wastes  of  conflict  among  themselves,  turn  their  united 
strength  against  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  way  lo  deal  with 
ihem  is  not  to  say:  "Gentlemen,  you  must  quit  that  union  business 
and  go  back  to  fighting  each  other."  But  to  say :  "Gentlemen,  you 
have  shown  that  union  and  coiiperation  arc  excellent  things ;  let'.s 
have  more  of  them.  It  is  all  right  to  slop  fighting  among  yourselve<:. 
but  yon  must  not  join  to  make  war  on  the  producer  and  consumer, 
nor  to  force  <)thers  into  tlie  combine  or  drive  iheni  out  of  business 
by  means  of  the  boycott  or  underselling  in  one  locahty  while  prices 
are  kept  up  elsewhere.  This  partial  cessation  of  hostilities  and  con- 
centration of  attack  is  too  hard  on  the  attackees.  If  you  stop  fighting 
among  yourselves,  as  we  iiojie  you  will,  you  must  give  up  unregulated 
battle  against  producers  and  the  public.  Cooperaie  with  each  other 
by  all  means,  but  conduct  your  relations  with  outside  parlies  also 
with  reasonable  regard  to  cooperative  principles,  or  submit  those 
relations  to  arbitration  or  judicial   reguUtion." 

Tile  water  must  be  squeezed  out  and  kept  out  of  the  capitalization 
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of  the  trusts  (the  railways,  street  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
and  gas  and  electric  plants  too  in  this  country),  and  they  must  not 
niake  unreasonable  charges,  nor  discriminate  unfairly,  between  persons 
and  places,  nor  exclude  labor  and  .the  piiblic  from  a  just  share  in  the 
industrial   control. 

The  New  Zealand  Parliament  has  debated  several  bills  intro- 
duced by  private  members  and  modeled  more  or  less  closely 
on  the  American  stattites,  with  prohibition  of  monopolistic 
combines  under  heavy  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
These  bills  have  been  clumsily  drawn  as  well  as  bad  in  method. 
The  one  introduced  this  session  ( 1902)  was  so  broadly  worded 
that  its  prohibitions  woidd  even  cover  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions which  the  mover  advocated  as  one  of  the  principal  reme- 
dies for  the  monopolies  he  was  seeking  to  abolish.  Nearly 
every  member  who  spoke  to  the  bill  this  year,  approved  the 
effort  to  avert  "the  danger  of  allowing  anything  of  the  nature 
of  the  -American  trust  to  get  a  grip  on  this  country."  But  no 
one  could  be  found,  not  even  the  mover  himself,  to  stand  by 
the  details  of  the  bill,  and  a  facetious  member  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  debate  "in  order  to  give  the  honorable 
member  time  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  really  in 
favor  of  his  own  bill  or  not ;"  and  to  allow  the  (lovernment 
to  bring  down  the  trust  bill  promised  in  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage. The  debate  went  on,  but  the  bill  did  not  become  law,  and 
no  law  relating  to  trusts  has  yet  been  enacted.  The  private 
bills  have  been  inadequate ;  and  the  Ministry  is  "waiting  to  see 
the  nature  of  the  legislation  recently  put  on  the  stattite  book 
in  America,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  and  recommendations  of 
IVesident  Roosevelt."" 

The  Debates, 
ft  may  he  well  to  add  a  few  words  about  some  of  the  meas- 
ures introduced  into  New  Zealand's  Parliament  on  this  line. 

In  ift).v  for  f\aiii]ik-.  Mr.  Shcra  niovvil  lln-  second  re.-iding  of  a 
hill    for   Ilie  "Re-^tniiiit   of   Moi)op„Iii-s,"   which   he   snid   wn*   modelled 

'■Pri-Blr)..nt  n.msfv.'lt  Iiuk  niiinifiMli'il  nii  pflrn»Kt  a^alrp  llmt  Bomethlntt 
Mhi.iilcl  hp  Urine  to  I'ontml  lli<'  lri»[  pvll.  II  \»  i\n>-  to  liloi  that  Huits  bave 
Ill-Ill   bnxiRlit   RiialnHt   S'unp   i'iiiiiIi1>i''h   iiiiclor   ilif   null. trust   Taws,   and   that 

tlip  dindiii't  of  corpnrnllKnH  em|il<iyi<il  In  IntiT-xlalu  rommerce.  strpDKIbened 
(be  iTiiviKb'iiH  a):n'ii-<l  ralluH)'  r>'t  aK'H,  anil  eiiuili'il  a  law  to  pip«dl«- 
Iinpurtnnt  arllcniB  under  ttie  BDtJ-truBt  law.     In  thp  proceedings  againet  (he 
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on  the  Sherman  Act.  Il  prohibited  every  contract  or  combination  in 
any  form  whatever,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
under  penalty  of  $2,500  and  12  months'  imprisonment,  and  defined 
"combination"  as  "an  association  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  or 
restraining  production,"  The  mover  frankly  admitted  that  the  press 
of  the  Colony  was  practically  a  unit  against  the  measure;  he  had  not 
seen  a  single  article  in  its  favor.  But  he  thought  they  misunderstood 
it.  Wm.  Pember  Reeves  said  that  "the  obvious  effect  of  the  bill  first 
of  all  would  be  to  consign  to  gaol  (jail)  the  whole  of  the  trade  union- 
ists of  the  Colony  (as  it  is  said  the  Sherman  Act  would  do  if  carried 
out),  and  in  the  second  place,  it  would  render  every  member  of  a 
society  of  prohibitionists  hable  to  a  fine  of  ^500  and  to  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  also.  These  might  possibly  be  good  features  in  the 
eyes  of  some  other  members,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  throw  so 
considerable  a  section  of  his  constituents  into  peril."" 

The  vote  was  17  for  to  34  against  the  bill. 

In  1900,  1901,  and  1902  several  bills  for  the  restraint  of 
food  trusts  and  the  prevention  of  combines  were  debated.    The 


merger  of  Ihe  I'acltlc  rflllwajB.  aEalast  Hie  Beet  Tru»t.  aealnat  tlie  pcmllng 
of  the  Soutbem  rallirajs  to  control  the  cotton  ahlppera.  and  agalDnt  the  Salt 
Trait,  the  GoTernment  hsa  secured  Judgmeala  igBliuit  tlie  comblDea.  The 
ipMt  of  all  thlB  la  admirable:  It  la  the  aplrlt  □!  Justke,  and  protection  at 
the  people  against  the  abuaca  of  cort^rate  power.  Hut  the  Kttdam  of  our  law 
la  mixed,  and  tbe  enllgbteiimeDt  flowing  theretram  1o  New  Zealand  la  quite 
Incomplete.  Stronger  aafesuarda  agalnaC  railway  rebateR  In  favor  of  bis 
ahlppera  are  angueatlonablj'  wlae  and  needful  here,  but  wliollj  iinncrHiaary 
In  New  Zealand.  A  department  of  Inveetlgatlon  and  publicity  Is  good  tor 
both  conntrlea.  and  the  aervlce  rendered  by  Prraldent  KoaBPTelt  on  this  line  In 
of  tbe  bigheHt  value.  There  have  been  periodic  Inveallgatlona  of  the  more 
aEgresalve  trusts,  and  the  general  facta  are  koown ;  but  the  Intervala  of 
darkneaa  between  the  aearch  lights  prevent  the  tnll  truth  from  ImpresalnR 
Itself  on  the  public  mind,  and  roualng  the  people'  (o  demand  a  remedy.  The 
new  Departrntnt  of  Commercp,  wh.n  It  once  Beta  under  way.  will  mean 
con  (In  HO  Ml  and  Ihoro  publicltu  In  place  of  partial  and  Bpaamodk  publicity. 
The  kDll-publlc  trualB  do  not  like  publicity  of  any  aurl :  but  thej  can  get 
along  pretty  we;l   with   the  latermlttent  I'lrt   that   given   the  public   time   to 

light  of  full  and  continuous  publlcllj  will,  we  hope,  enable  Che  people  to 
illHllngiilsh  clearly  belwern  gixid  coniblnea  and  bad  romliloea.  or  between 
the  good  and  evil  edecia  of  combination,  ao  that  they  will  demand  IPK>alatloD 
encouraging  Ihe  one  and  suppreafllng  the  other.  In  place  of  Indiscriminate 
lawa  against  trusts  and  comblnen  as  Interfering  with  competition  and  the  eco- 
nomic Buperatlllou  connected  with  It.  Our  anti-trust  lawa.  and  suits  to  enforce 
them  and  dlsaolve  the  comblnea.  pools,  and  trusts,  are  wrong  In  prtaclple  and 
Bbortlre  In  fact.  I'oollng,  cobrdlnatlon.  combination  are  right  and  beneaclal  lu 
the  railways  and  the  country,  and  should  not  be  forbidden,  hut  encouraged  and 
regulated.  So  with  the  Beef  Trust,  tbe  Salt  Truat.  the  !«tandard  OH,  etc.; 
It  .s  wrong  and  uselesa  to  try  to  destroy  the  eiHublnaClon.  Organization  Is 
good  per  le.  and  will  pemlat  In  some  form,  If  only  by  matnal  undera  tan  ding. 
In  spite  of  all  the  lawa  Congress  can  make,  and  all  tbe  aulta  the  Government 
can  bring.  With  all  the  Presldeii'i  energy  and  honeal  determination  to  do 
bla  duty  In  administering  the  law,  the  aggressions  of  organized  capital  will 
cnnilnue  to  grow,  either  In  the  light  or  in  the  dark,  so  long  aa  the  prohlhl- 
tlona  or  the  law  are  aimed  Indiscriminately  at  the  good  and  the  bad  In  Ihe 
Iruat.  ccndemnlng  romhlnni'm  and  organlzallLn  as  well  aa  the  abuaes  nf 
tbe  power  evolved  by  combination. 

For  tbe  text  of  the  recent  lawa.  see  Appendix  to  "Organization  and  (Con- 
trol of  Industrial  Corporations."  Equity  Series,  1^20  Chpstnut  St.,  t'hlla. 

"N.  Z.  Hansard,  vol.  81,  p.  128. 
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Rings  and  Combines  Suppression  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Homsby,  this  session  (1902),  prohibited  all  combinations  under 
heavy  penalties,  and  limited  dividends  to  15  per  cent.  It  elicited 
lively  and  prolonged  discussion,  the  following  paragraphs  from 
which  throw  further  light  on  some  of  the  points  mentioned 
above : 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Millers'  Trust  a  boycott  has  been  insti- 
liited  in  this  Colony.  For  example,  supposing  a  baker  dares  to  deal 
with  a  flour-miller  who  is  not  included  in  the  trust,  then  the  other 
bakers  of  the  town  in  which  lie  lives  will  go  to  this  extent :   they  will 


THK  MUSKUM  AT  CHRISTCHURCH 
,r,.F).  rcil  by  ll:i-  li.h  af  ifiii'H  sfmrs  Qnd  lo,.,ol.,r.Lks  oiid  other  barba,.,us  rrlici. 

threaten  the  uien-Iinntt  willi  whom  the  man  Is  diiiug  business,  and 
tell  them  that  if  they  do  not  cease  to  supply  this  man  with  the  ordinary 
arliclei;  of  trade,  leaving  Hour  ahogetbor  out  of  the  count,  they  will 
boycott  them.  (Ilornsby.)  In  my  district  a  miller  was  threatened 
by  the  combine  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  put  flour  into  the  market 
in  Wanganui  at  a  price  that  would  always  be  under  the  price  he 
would  charge.  In  consequence  of  (be  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  he  has  now  finally  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  join  that  com- 
bine. I  maintain  that  the  evils  of  these  combinations  must  have  very 
serious  consequences  upon  the  people  of  the  Colony.     We  have  also 
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10  rcmenilicr  tliat  not  only  are  the  millers  working  by  every  means 
in  Iheir  power  to  get  entire  possession  of  the  flour  trade  in  New 
Zealand,  but  they  are  also  working  in  combination  with  the  bakers, 
who  made  an  agreement  in  Iheir  turn  that  they  would  not  buy  flour 
except  from  the  combine  mills.  In  return  for  that  the  millers  said 
that  they  wonld  not  supply  any  baker  unless  he  also  was  in  the 
combine  with  the  other  bakers.     (Willis.) 

We  know  what  is  going  on  in  America,  and  what  is  being  attempted 
to  be  done  here,  and  what  has  already  been  achieved,  and  altho  this 
counlry  is  young,  the  same  methods  are  being  attempted  here  to  force 
up  prices  ihal  have  been  in  force  in  America  for  many  years  past. 
As  showing  the  need  for  the  bill,  a  baker  living  in  the  neighborhood 
cif  Christ  church,  who  has  been  in  business  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
came  to  my  house  just  before  1  left  for  the  session  and  told  me  the 
following  story.  He  said:  "I  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  conditions 
attempted  to  be  imposed.  I  have  been  in  business  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  up  to  a  short  time  ago  I  secured  my  flour  from  a  man  outside 
the  Trust.  This  man  joined  the  Trust,  and  wrote  me  that  he  could 
iiot  supply  me  with  any  more  flour;  so  I  went  to  a  friend  in  the 
trade  and  asked  him  to  lend  me  two  or  three  sacks  to  go  on  with 
until  I  could  secure  some  from  a  shipment  I  was  getting  into  the 
country  from  an  outside  source.  This  friend,  however,  told  me  that 
he  dared  not  do  it,  as  (he  Trust  would  shut  up  his  shop,  and  I  had 
(o  go  after  dark  at  njght  and  get  some  sacks  of  flour  from  that  man 
in  order  to  supply  bread  to  my  customers."  ...  In  Auckland 
City,  the  Millers'  Trust  lowered  the  price  of  flour  by  is  a  ton  in  order 
to  force  the  millers  of  Auckland  to  come  into  their  association.  It 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  New  Zealand  if  New  Zealand  allows  any 
combination  to  put  into  force  such  a  power  as  that.     (Ell.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  combination,  not  only  between 
the  two  meat  companies,  but  involving  a  number  of  others  extending 
practically  over  the  whole  North  Island,  banded  together  to  fix  what 
price  shall  be  paid  to  farmers  for  their  stock.  And  the  two  com- 
panies mentioned  go  further,  because  in  the  city  of  Wellington  they 
have  fixed  not  only  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  stock,  but  they  have 
also  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  consumers  for  the  meat.  These 
companies,  when  they  desire  to  get  several  thousand  pounds  to  add 
to  their  buildings  or  plant,  do  not  go  about  it  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  increasing  their  capita!,  or  by  taking  money  from  the  reserve  fund, 
but  they  simply  put  their  heads  together  and  put  the  price  of  sheep 
down  I  shilling  or  2  shillings,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  at  once  the 
money  rolls  in,  and  enables  them  to  make  the  required  additions  to 
their  plant  and  buildings.  With  the  honorable  member  who  intro- 
duced the  bill.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  at  la^l  the  farmers  have  awakened 
to  the  injustice  under  which  they  have  been  suffering,  and  that  they 
have  been  holding  meetings  at  Hawkc's  Bay,  at  Waipukurau  and  other 
places,  and  that  they  have  decided  to  attempt  to  form  cooperative  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  evil.  But  I  may  say  that  they 
cnnnnt  do  away  with  the  entire  evil.     The  evil  in  the  Colony  is  only 
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a  fraction  of  the  evil  which  exists  outside  the  Colony,  and  which 
besets  the  whole  meat  trade.     (Field.) 

I  hate  monopoly  in  every  shape.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  a  combination  is  of  itself  an  evil  thing.  It  may  save  a  great 
amount  of  waste  in  production  and  distribution.    (Fowlds.) 

In  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  the  farmer  it  is  highly  essen- 
tial that  these  millers'  trusts  should  be  suppressed,  if  it  is  possible 
hy  legislation  to  do  so;  for,  if  not,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  in  this  Colony  we  shall  have  the  same  objectionable  state  of 
affairs  obtaining  as  prevails  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
home  of  trusts.  We  hear  in  the  North  Island  of  the  operations  of 
the  meat  ring.  In  the  South  Island  the  rabbit-export  trade  has  con- 
siderably increased,  and  as  a  result  of  its  growth  we  find  a  combina- 
tion among  the  rabbit-exporters  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
the  trappers'  remuneration  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Again,  when 
we  consider  what  the  weaUhy  Standard  Oil  Company  has  done  in  this 
Colony  to  fix  the  price  of  kerosene,  and  realise  that  they  are  declaring 
a  dividend  of  40  per  cent,  when  we  know  that  they  can  pour  oil  into 
this  country  at  such  a  i'3le  as  to  crush  out  any  infant  industry  that 
may  be  established  here,  and  then  raise  the  price  so  as  to  recoup  them- 
selves, we  sec  the  danger  the  consumer  runs  in  the  Colony  if  we 
allow  combinations  of  this  sort  to  be  formed  here.     (Gilfelder.) 

The  chief  arguments  which  were  used  in  the  course  of  the  speeches 
to-night  in  favor  of  ibis  bill  are  drawn  first  from  America,  and 
secondly,  with  regard  (o  the  Millers'  Trust  within  this  Colony.  Now. 
with  regard  to  America,  it  may  be  at  once  stated,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  by  this  House,  that  the  enormous  combinations  and  trusts, 
which  exist  in  that  country  are  absolutely  impossible  in  New  Zealand, 
Our  taxation  system  is  based  upon  such  lines  that  I  believe  the  com- 
ing into  existence  of  millionaires,  and  the  huge  corporations  which 
they  control,  have  been  rendered  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  are  rendered  an  impossibility  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
.As  to  the  Millers'  Trust,  docs  the  honorable  (fcntleman  know  that  in 
Christchureh  for  some  time  past  the  cash  price  of  bread  has  been 
^Vi   pence  per  4-pound   loaf?      (G.   W.   Russell.) 

It  is  idle  nonsense,  and  it  is  unwise  to  compare  the  traders  of  this 
country  with  those  engaged  in  trade  in  the  Old  Country  and  in 
America,  where  these  great  combinations  link  themselves  together 
charging  high  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  make 
millionaires  of'  a  few  and  to  degrade  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion.     (S.   W.   Smith.) 

I  believe  the  tactics  of  the  American  monopolists  are  to  some  extent 
being  followed  at  the  present  moment  here.  If  we  look  to  America 
we  shall  find  some  very  startling  facts  with  regard  lo  combines,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  extort  from  the  millions  in 
that  country  excessive  prices  for  their  food  and  clothing.  The  price 
of  meat  is  fixed  in  the  United  Slates  by  six  pcrwns;  that  is  to  say, 
six  individuals  meet  and  fix  the  price  of  meat,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  during  the  last  year  a  sum  of  £20,000,000  more  profit 
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was  made  by  the  meat  combine  than  was  made  in  the  year  190a  They 
have  (Atained  i20,ooo,coo  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  more 
than  they  did  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  produc- 
ers of  the  country  for  cattle  was  considerably  less  than  it  was  in  the 
year  1900.  Last  year  the  price  of  meat  was  increased  by  the  meat 
trust  2!^  pence  (5  cents)  per  pound  in  the  United  States.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  under  the  wool  trust,  and  similar  tactics  have 
been  adopted  by  the  millers"  trust  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers 
now,  according  to  the  most  recent  observers  and  writers  upon  that 
country,  are  denied  a  fair  price  for  their  products,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  excessive  price  is  obtained  from  the  great  mass  of  con- 
sumers.     (Napier.) 

Writers  seem  to  think  that  the  urowth  of  trusts  in  America  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  transportation  system  of  America  being  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  wealthy  corporations,  who  in 
their  turn  can  influence  the  trusts.  There  is  thus  a  vast  net-work  of 
conspiracy  which  has  infli'.cnce  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer, 
whether  the  consumer  lives  in  Chicago  or  I^ndon,  The  writers  upon 
the  question  of  Iru.sts  in  the  United  States  suggest  as  a  remedy,  for 
doing  away  with  the  evil  in  that  country,  the  nations  I  ligation  of  the 
railways  in  the  United  States.  Honorable  members  will  thus  see 
the  diflerence  which  exists  in  the  circumstances  in  this  country  and 
those  which  exist  in  America.  It  cannot  be  suggested  here  that  the 
growth  of  the  trust  system  is  owing  to  the  private  ownership  of 
railways,  because  here  the  State  is  almost  the  sole  owner  of  the  railways, 
and  ihe  State  does  not  give  preference  to  awy  corporation,  syndicate, 
trust,  or  institution,  such  as  is  given  by  the  privately  owned  rail- 
ways in  America.  Il  was  largely  by  those  means  that  the  meat  trust 
of  1901  was  inaugurated  and  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
it  was  notorioi^s  that  American  meat  could  he  bought  in  London 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  bought  in  some  American  cities.     (McNab.) 

The  operations  of  the  cosmopolitan  ring-makers,  the  Pierpont  Mor- 
gans, the  Rockefellers,  and  the  Vanderbihs  will  only  have  demon- 
strated to  us  the  potentiality  of  combines.  They  may  not  prove  ene- 
mies of  the  Slate  in  the  long  run.  They  will  open  our  eyes  to  the 
capacity  of  such  concerns;  and  I  believe  with  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Lyttlclon,  that  they  are  hastening  the  lime  when  the  State 
will  take  a  greater  control  over  all  the  means  of  transit  and  all  the 
necessarie^i  of  life,  all  the  commodities  and  requirements  of  the  people. 
This  being  so,  does  it  not  strike  home  to  the  minils  of  members  that 
the  people  should  have  some  means  of  constant  control  over  the  pos- 
sible abuse  of  governmental  powers?  The  full  initiative  and  refer- 
endum arc  needful,  so  that  the  people  may  fully  control  the  Govern- 
ment, or  it  may  become  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  monopoly 
of  all.     (Ilutcheson.) 

When  the  honorable  gentleman  endeavors  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  destroy  or  prevent  combinations  of  employers,  he  is  work- 
ing diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of  the  laborers,  because, 
unless  the  employers  are  permitted  to  combine  to  get  a  fair  return  for 
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the  work  thpy  do,  it  is  impossible  for  the  laborers  lo  get  paid  a  fair 
rate  of  wages,  as  awarded  them  by  the  Arbitration  Court.  .  .  . 
The  power  lo  control  trusts  and  combines  should  be  vested  in  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  associates  sitting  with  him,  one  represent- 
ing the  Government,  and  through  the  Government  the  people  of  the 
Colony,  and  the  other  representing  the  particular  interest  that  is  being 
discussed,  exactly  as  you  do  in  the  Arbitration  Court.  .  .  .  The 
time  may  come  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  aggregated  capital  seeking  undue  advantage. 
When  the  time  comes  to  do  that,  my  opinion  is  that  we  shall  find  a 
remedy,  not  in  attacking  capital  in  the  way  that  has  been  proposed  in 
this  bill,  but  in  regulating  it  by  a  system  of  extending  the  functions  of 
the  State.  ...  If  the  time  comes  when  the  food  stuffs  of  the  Colony 
are  raised  to  an  unfair  price  by  a  combination  or  monopoly,  then  the 
Government  will  he  quite  justified  in  giving  the  lead  to  public  opinion 
by  stepping  in  and  saying;  "We  will  ourselves  start  Slate  flour  mills 
in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  food  fair  in  the  Colony."  (G.  W.  Rus- 
sell.) 

In  Canada  it  was  found  that  the  cattle  trade  was  being  monopoliKcd 
lo  a  large  extent  by  a  certain  shipping  ring,  that  the  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers of  beef  were  being  ruined  by  the  shipping  ring.  What  did  the 
Government  do?  It  immediately  stepped  in.  and  it  said  to  these  people. 
"If  you  do  not  stop  this  practise  we  shall  interfere  and  run  cattle 
steamers  of  our  own  for  the  preservation  of  the  farmer."  And  it  had 
to  do  that  finally,  and  the  shipping  ring,  which  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable lime  robbing  the'  farmer  of  the  profit  which  belonged  to  him. 
was  burst  up  by  the  action  of  the  Dominion  Government.  Now,  sir. 
is  it  not  conceivable  that  if  rings  and  trusts  arc  permitted  to  go  ou 
they  may,  nay,  they  will,  capture  the  food-products  of  the  world?  and 
in  that  way  plutocracy  will  get  hold  of  the  democracy.    (Hornsby,) 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  effective  solution  of  this  difficult  ques 
tion  is  for  the  State  to  establish  industries  and  run  them  as  a  national 
vcnlor..     (Ell) 

In  closing  the  debate  the  mover  of  the  measure  asked  that  members 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading  in  order  to  affirm  the  principle  of 
opposition  to  monopoly  and  aggressive  combines,  proposing  that  the 
matter  then  go  to  a  select  committee  for  full  investigation  of  the  trust 
situation,  final  action  to  await  the  bill  promi.=ed  by  the  Ministry. 

The  mover  said  :  "The  people  of  this  country  will  give  the  members 
of  the  House  a  most  hearty  svApporl  if  they  see  to  it  that  this  matter  of 
monopoly  does  not  get  its  grip  upon  New  Zealand."  The  bill  was  car- 
ried to  a  second  reading  by  a  vole  of  zi  to  16.'' 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  how  New  Zealand  turns  to 
America  for  light  on  the  tnist  qnestion.  She  puts  the  whole 
world  under  her  microscope,  studies  each  germ  disease  and 
social  microbe  in  its  favorite  habitat,  and  ransacks  every  land 

"See  N,  Z.  Hangard,  vol.  120.  pp.  177-21H. 
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for  remedies  for  social  ills.  Other  nations  may  well  imitate 
her  practise  in  this  regard.  We  hope  she  will  not  look  to 
America  in  vain,  and  we  are  sure  America  may  derive  great 
benefit  from  looking  at  her.  Even  on  this  question  of  the  trust, 
tho  comparatively  unimportant  to  her,  the  discussion  in  her 
Parliament  has  gone  deeper  than  any  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  our  Congress,  and  has  presented  clearly  and  concisely  the 
principles  on  which  a  full  and  true  solution  must  rest. 

THE  ETERNAL  LAND  QUESTION. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  great  facilities  for  speculation 
and  the  acquiring  of  large  freeholds,  and  many  obstacles  to 
genuine  settlement.  In  the  seventies  encouragement  was  given 
to  cultivation  in  small  freeholds.  In  the  eighties,  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  small  leaseholds.  During  the  Liberal  years 
{1891  to  the  present  time,  1903)  great  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  the  leasehold  system,  so  great  in  fact  that  it  has 
Iwcome  the  dominant  element  in  the  public  land  laws,  and  great 
discouragement  has  been  the  policy  in  respect  to  large  free- 
holds. Popular  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  still  opposition  to  the 
State  leasing  system.  A  recent  meeting  of  freeholders  de- 
nounced it,  and  many  who  believe  in  State  ownership  of  the 
soil  do  not  approVe  the  lease  without  revaluations. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  great  tendencies  of  the  progressive 
past  will  persist  in  the  future ;  viz.,  the  effort  to  .stop  speculation 
and  private  enrichment  by  the  unearned  increment,  the  placing 
of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  small  owners  and  holders  for 
genuine  use,  and  the  growth  of  national  ownership  of  the  soil. 
ISut  it  is  not  unlikely  that  plans  and  methods  may  be  altered, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  estates.  If,  instead  of 
paying  value  down,  the  State  would  resume  the  land  on  the 
plan  of  paying  for  it  in  a  series  of  annuities,  extinguishing  the 
private  title  in  the  next  generation,  a  much  more  rapid  nation- 
alization of  the  land  would  be  possible,  and  without  injustice, 
burden,  or  mass  of  debt,  since  a  reasonable  rental  would  meet 
the  whole  requirement.  By  such  methods  large  amounts  of 
land  distributed  throughout  the  Colony  could  be  nati(Mialized 
each  year  without  enlarging  the  public  debt.  And  when  the 
private  titles  are  extinguished  the  whole  rents  would  come  to 
the  public  treasury.    Mines,  railways,  electric  plants,  etc.,  could 
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be  absorbed  on  the  same  plan,  making  the  profits  extinguish 
the  private  titles  in  a  series  of  years.  If  at  any  time  the  owners, 
becoming  quasi -mortgagees  under  this  revised  process  of 
eminent  domain,  desired  to  realize  a  capital  sum  in  place  of  the 
annuity,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  in  any  of 
the  great  money  marl^ets  of  the  world. 


New  Zealand's  old-age  pension  system  is  likely  to  be  modi- 
fied so  that,  snbject  to  the  reqnirenients  as  to  residence,  etc., 
the  right  to  the  pension  shall  begin  at  the  date  of  disability 
instead  of  at  a  fixed  age.  The  press  of  New  Zealand  recc^nizes 
the  advisability  of  this  change.    It  is  probable  that  the  amoimt 
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of  the  pension  may  be  better  adjusted  lo  the  circumstances  of 
particular  cases  so  that  one  who  has  no  other  resources  may 
receive  more  than  $ijo  a  year,  while  one  who  has  a  moderate 
income  from  other  sources  may  not  receive  so  much  as  at 
present. 

PLUCKING    TIJK   C.i:i:Si:.      'irilC    rkUCHKSSIve    TAXKS. 

(Jiie  of  the  must  vigorous  movements  in  New  Zealand  at 
the  present  time,  is  for  the  increase  of  the  progressive  tax.    In 
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her  present  land  and  income  tax  laws  New  Zealand  has  only 
made  a  beginning.  She  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  taxes 
should  be  prc^ressive  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  extent  of 
income  or  holding,  the  per  cent  increasing  with  the  size  of  the 
individual  income  or  estate,  and  all  percentages  Increasing  by 
easy  stages  every  few  years.  One  accentuation  has  already 
been  made  since  the  original  act  of  1891.  The  graded  land- 
taxes  in  that  law  and  in  the  amending  act  of  1893  were  as 
follows : 
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This  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax  which  is  now  I  pence 
in  the  pound  on  unimproved  values  ahove  mortgages  and  exemptions. 

The  persuasive  pressure  of  the  graded  tax  and  the  land 
resumption  policy  have  caused  the  division  of  so  many  estates 
as  to  decrease  somewhat  the  revenue  of  the  State  from  the 
graded  land-tax.  This  decrease  may  be  met  by  raising  the 
rates  of  taxation  or  by  taxing  the  small  men  who  are  now 
exempt.  The  latter  proposal  has  few  friends  in  New  Zealand. 
The  small  men,  through  the  tariff  duties,  still  pay  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  total  public  revenues,  in  spite  of  their 
exemption  from  the  land  and  income  taxes ;  and  as  at  least  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  voters  are  small  men,  and  the  Govemm>;nt 
belongs  to  them,  the  proposal  to  tax  them  further  meets  with 
little  favor.  To  increase  the  graduation  of  the  land  and  income 
taxes  is  the  popular  remedy.  The  Liberals  regard  such  increase 
as  entirely  just  and  right.  The  Colony  has  sold  for  less  than 
80  million  dollars  some  15  million  acres  now  worth  420  millions 
or  more.  The  Liberals  point  out  the  fact  that  this  difference 
of  value  would  have  gone  into  the  public  Treasury  under  a 
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proper  system  of  taxation,  and  insist  that  it  is  now  a  fair 
subject  for  a  gradually  intensifying  levy. 

Lifting  the  graded  taxes  a  few  iioldics,  and  reducing  tlie  tarifl  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  clearly  one  of  the  important  moves  iliat  may 
be  expected  in  the  near  future.  It  is  in  the  direct  line  of  New  Zea- 
land's established  policy.  Premier  Seddon  has  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  it,  and  Mr.  Ell,  a  young  and  vigorous  Liberal,  is  leading  an 
agitation  for  a  "lower  taxation  on  life  and  a  higher  taxation  on  land 
and  luxuries."  His  society,  the  "Progressive  Liberal  Association  of 
Canterbury,"  bas  "papered  New  Zealand"  with  facts  and  arguments 
about  the  evils  of  tariff  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  average 
rate  of  the  tariff  is  25  per  cent  but  the  rates  on  necessaries  are  much 
higher:  On  sugar,  30  per  cent;  sail,  48;  rice,  42;  tea,  40;  kerosene, 
90,  etc. 

The  bulk  of  the  duties  on  necessaries  falls  on  the  poorer  people. 
The  lalwrer,  with  six  or  eight  people  to  take  care  of,  perhaps,  and 
an  income  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  must  spend  the  whole  of  it 
■for  necessaries,  and  has  to  pay  duty  on  his  whole  income.  While  the 
rich  man,  with  an  income  of  twenty  thousand,  and  a  smaller  family 
very  likely  than  the  poor  man,  can  live  on  a  small  fraction  of  his 
income  and  pay  duty  only  on  that  part.  If  a  direct  tax  were  levied  liy 
the  Government  on  the  whole  of  the  poor  man's  income  and  only  on  a 
tenth  of  a  rich  man's  income,  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  New  Zea- 
land for  in  America  if  it  were  tried  here),  but  the  same  thing  can  be 
done  in  the  <lark,  under  cover  of  the  tariff,  and  the  people  submit 
because  they  do  not  realize  what  is  being  done.  This  trick  of  indirect 
taxation  is  what  the  French  statesman  Turgot  called  "plucking  the 
goose  without  making  it  cackle." 

There  is  one  country  (the  only  country  besides  New  Zealand  in  which 
the  common  people  have  real  and  complete  control  of  the  Government) 
that  has  thoroly  reorganized  the  plucking  bu^incis.  The  Swiss  geese 
have  found  out  the  Irick  and  have  turned  it  into  direct  progressive  taxa- 
tion, or  the  trick  of  plucking  the  goose  where  I'le  feathers  are  thickest, 
and  where  it  will  hurt  the  least.  In  several  of  the  more  radical  cantons 
the  rich  and  well-to-do  pay  nearly  all  the  taxes.  In  Zurich  fifty  years 
.-igo  all  taxes  were  indirect;  now  wc  are  told  that  $32  out  of  every  $34, 
or  over  seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  are  raised  by  direct  and  progressive 
taxation  on  incomes,  inheritances,  and  real  estate. 

In  the  case  of  incomes,  the  larRest  pay  at  a  rate  of  five  times  as 
heavy  as  the  moderate  ones.  In  the  case  of  property,  the  largest  for- 
tunes pay  at  a  rate  twice  as  great  as  the  smallest.  In  the  rase  of 
inheritances,  the  tax  has  increased  more  than  six  fold  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  larger  the  amount  of  property  and  the  more  distant  the 
relative  the  heavier  the  rate. 

The  poorest  laborer  pays  about  2  per  cent  of  his  wages  in  taxes, 
being  15  to  30  per  cent  better  off  than  before  the  present  system  was 
adopted;  the  well-paid  clerk  p.iys  5  per  cent  of  his  salary,  being  10 
(o  20  per  cent  better  off;  the  business  man  worth  $50,000  or  more  pays 
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10  per  cent  of  his  profits,  and  rests  about  where  he  was;  while  the  large 
capitalist,  worth  half  a  million  or  more,  pays  25  per  cent  of  his  income 
and  so  gives  back,  to  the  public  a  part  of  the  excess  that  he  receives 
above  what  he  earns.  These  laws  have  done  a  great  deal  to  aid  the 
dilTusion  of  wealth  and  check  the  too  rapid  growth  of  overlarge  for- 
tunes, and  the  results  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  Switzerland  was 
until  recently  very  poor,  the  exchanges  of  wealth  per  capita  there  are 
greater  to-day  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  It  is  certainly 
an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  three  million  Swiss  consume  as  much 
wealth  as  the  fifteen  million  Italians. 

In  the  United  States  taxation  is  a  powerful  instrumentality 
for  intensifying  the  unfair  distribution  of  wealth,  and  for  con- 
ducting the  earnings  of  the  poor  into  the  coffers  of  the  rich. 
In  New  Zealand  and  Switzerland  taxation  has  become  a  power- 
ful instrumentality  for  securing  a  better  balance  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  But  New  Zealand  has  only  gone  part  way 
in  the  transformation  of  taxation  into  accord  with  the  principles 
of  justice  and  wealth  diffusion,  and  the  vigorous  agitation  now 
in  progress  to  secure  another  step  in  this  direction  seems  sure 
to  win  the  day  in  spite  of  the  intrcnchments  of  the  tariff. 

Free  justice,  the  referendum,  national  steamships,  fire  insur- 
ance, mines,  etc.,  arc  only  a  question  of  time.  They  are  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  underlying  principles  and  purposes, 
conscious  and  subconscious,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
whole  movement  of  the  last  dozen  years  has  taken  place.  In 
fact  all  the  probable  developments  we  have  been  speaking  of 
are  but  a  few  predicted  ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  mighty 
stream  that  is  moving  toward  industrial  freedom,  harmony 
and  organization  for  the  benefit  of  all.  They  are  right  in  line 
with  the  splendid  movement  toward  a  richer  and  freer  life, 
wider  union  and  more  perfect  organization,  equalizing  institu- 
tions, and  the  uplift  of  the  common  people,  that  has  filled  the 
igth  century  to  the  brim  and  in  \ew  Zealand  reached  a  special 
development.  To  the  marvelous  advance  in  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  political  liberty  and  nnion.  that  has  marked  the  century 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  Kcw  Zealand  has  added  a  grand 
advance  toward  industrial  harmony  and  justice.  To  the  general 
movement  toward  the  mastery  of  Nature  and  the  emancipation 
of  Humanity,  the  subjection  of  material  forces  and  the  libera- 
tion of  life,  the  transfer  of  servitude  from  men  to  matter.  New 
Zealand  adds  a  vigorous  effort  to  lift  men  not  only  above  nature 
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but  above  the  dollar;  to  protect  every  citizen  from  the  iiicliistrial 
as  well  as  from  the  political  tyranny  of  his  fe!low-men ;  an 
effort  which  is  growing  in  vitality  each  year,  and  with  the 
development  of  economic  thought  and  education,  just  legisla- 
tion, public  ownership  of  monopolies,  and  cooperative  industry 
in  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  bids  fair  in  due 
time  to  transform  the  whole  industrial  disorganization  and 
conflict  of  modern  life  into  full  accord  with  the  principles  of 
union  and  organization,  coordination,  partnership,  liberty,  and 
justice. 


M/^ 
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SNAP-SHOTS   in'   SOME   OK   NKW    ZKALANUS 

LKADING  STATESMEN. 

I. 

SIR   (ll'OKOIC   GRIiV,  TI11C  C.REXr   GOVERNOR    AND  I-IBERAl, 
STATESMAN. 

George  Grey  was  tlie  great- 
est figure  in  the  first  half 
century  of  New  Zealand's 
Colonial  history.  He  was  a 
wise  leader,  capable  com- 
mander, clcx]iient  speaker. 
graceful  writer,  and  a  social 
architect  of  high  type;  strong' 
and  practical,  yet  keeping 
fuiulaniental  principles  always 
clearly  in  view.  He  was  the 
saviour  and  organizer  of  New 
Zealand,  South  Australia  ami 
South  Africa;  and,  besides  hi^ 
Governor  Grey  Statesmanship     and     military 

pursuits,  he  found  time  by  way 
of  recreation  to  he  an  ethntikigist,  a  literary  pioneer,  and  an 
anient  b<K)k  collector  who  twice  founded  libraries  with  the 
Iwoks  that  had  been  the  happiness  of  his  working  life. 

He  was  a  son  of  Col.  (.Irey,  of  the  Hritlsh  army,  and  was 
bom  at  Lisbiirn,  Ireland,  in  1812;  was  educafed  at  Sandhurst 
for  the  army ;  entered  the  service  in  1829  and  became  a  Captain 
in  1835.    Four  years  later  he  retired  from  the  army  and  went 
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on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Australia,  where  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  South  Australia  in  1841.  In  1845, 
during  the  first  Maori  war  in  New  Zealand,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Governorship  of  that  Colony,  and  brought  the 
war  to  a  successful  close  in  a  few  months.  For  this  he  was 
made  a  Baronet,  and  became  Sir  George. 

When  he  landed  in  New  Zealand  he  was  a  pleasant  looking, 
blue-eyed,  energetic  young  officer,  with  a  square  jaw  and  firm 
but  mobile  mouth,  and  a  queer  trick  of  half  closing  one  eye 
when  he  looked  at  you.  He  had  a  young  and  handsome  wife, 
and,  tho  this  was  not  his  first  Governorship,  he  was  but  thirty- 
three. 

Grey  had  the  knightly  virtues,  courage,  courtesy  and  self- 
control.  He  was  full  of  self-reliance  and  dignity;  knew  how 
to  keep  his  own  counsel  and  to  mask  his  intentions.  Tho  wilful, 
and  strong  in  his  antipathies,  he  kept  strict  guard  over  his 
tongue;  but  with  his  pen  he  was  an  evasive,  obstinate  con- 
troversalist.  He  was  indifferent  to  money,  but  greedy  of 
credit  and  reputation  even  to  the  extent  of  failing  sometimes 
to  give  his  colleagues  their  fair  share  of  credit.  He  was  fond 
of  leadership;  but  was  truly  devoted  to  the  great  principles 
of  liberty,  equality  and  self-government  for  which  he  did  so 
much. 

With  the  natives,  after  once  beating  them,  Grey's  relations 
were  those  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  The  chiefs  recognized 
his  imperturbable  courage  and  self-control  and  were  charmed 
by  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  winning  manners.  He  learned 
their  language  and  studied  their  character  and  customs.  His 
tact  in  dealing  with  them  was  unequaled.  He  employed  the 
natives  as  laborers  in  making  the  roads,  and  so  led  them  to 
discover  that  wages  were  better  than  warfare.  When  a  power- 
ful chief  refused  to  allow  one  of  the  Governor's  roads  to  be 
pushed  through  his  tribal  lands,  Grey  said  nothing,  but  sent 
the  chief's  wife  a  present  of  a  carriage.  Before  long  the  road 
was  allowed.  Hi.s  influence  with  the  Maoris  enabled  him  to 
buy  large  tracts  of  land  from  them  for  the  State  on  reasonable 
terms. 

When  England  sent  out  a  Consiitution  for  New  Zealand  tn  1846 
conferring  on  the  Colonists  the  right  of  governing  themselves,  and 
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also  of  governing  the  Maoris,  Sir  George  refused  to  carry  out  the 
act.  He  tried  to  satisfy  the  Colonists  with  nominative  councils  and 
local  self-government  until  iheir  number  in  relation  to  the  Maoris 
jnslified  the  establishment  of  a  National  Government,  of  which  the 
whites  were  sure  to  have  control  even  tho  the  suffrage  were  granted 
to  the  Maoris.  He  drew  the  present  Ctwistitution  substantially  as  it 
was  finally  adopted,  except  that  he  wished  to  have  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House  elected  by  the  Provincial  legistaliires  as  our  Senators 
are  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures,  England  objected  to  this  and 
decided  that  the   Senators  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

In   [S49  Governor  Grey  persuaded  the  Home  Government  not  to 
3  New  Zealand. 


Grey  found  the  Colony  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  he  left  it  in  a  state 
of  prosperity  and  progress,  and  went  in  1854  to  be  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony;  but  in  1861  he  was  again  tjansferred  to  New  Zealand  to  deal 
with  the  second  Maori  war.  He  left  the  Governorship  in  1868.  and 
soon  after  retired  to  private  life  on  a  Governor's  pension.  In  1873 
he  came  into  public  life  again  to  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  provinces, 
and  rnnaiiied  to  advocate  triennial  Parliaments,  one-man-one- vote, 
national  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  other  democratic  ideas.  In  1877 
to  1879  he  was  Premier,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  the  Parlia- 
ment with  him  in  his  most  vital  plans,  Atkinson  and  Hall,  the  Con- 
servative leaders  who  opposed  him,  had  not  a  tenth  of  his  emotional 
power,  or  grasp  of  principles,  but  their  facts  and  figures  had  great 
influence  with  the  House.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  George 
was  not  always  sufficiently  generous  and  considerate  10  his  own  lieU' 
tenants  who  had  their  own  ideas  and  their  own  followers,  and  naturally 
wished  to  have  their  full  share  of  credit  and  influence.  He  was  not 
very  successful  as  a  Parliamentary  leader,  but  lie  was  llic  greatest  Gov- 
ernor New  Zealand  ever  had;  a  man  of  high  ability  and  noble  nature,  a 
statesman  of  remarkable  foresight,  and  a  political  educator  of  great 
power  and  splendid  purpose. 

Grey  had  a  strong  personahty  from  lioyhoud  up.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Sandhurst  College,  in  all  his  Governorships,  and  as  a  citizen 
and  member  of  Parliament.  He  played  five  leading  parts  in  New  Zea- 
land: First,  as  Governor,  with  almost  despotic  powers  (1845-53)- 
Second,  as  Constitution  builder.  Third,  as  Governor  under  the  Consti- 
tution (1861-8).  Fourth,  as  a  great  democratic  agitator  (1875-  on). 
Fifth,  as  a  leading  member  of  Parliament,  and  Premier, 

After  he  resigned  office  in  Oct,  1879,  Grey  sal  in  Parliament  con- 
tinuously till  Nov.  1890,  when  he  did  not  offer  himself.  He  was  in 
Parliament  again  March,  1891,  having  been  in  the  meantime  reelected. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Federation  Convention  in  Sydney.  1891,  and 
stood  almost  alone  for  the  one-man-one -vole  principle,  but  gained 
great  popular  stipport  all  o\er  Australia  through  his  speeches  in  the 
leading  cities  of  South  Australia,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  in 
favor  of  equal  rights. 
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Opinions  of  Grey  among  his  contemporaries  ranged  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Froude  and  Olive  Schrciner  have  described 
him  as  a  Christian  hero  and  a  noble  statesman ;  while  others  regarded 
him  a  a  a  political  rogue- elephant.  The  Viceroy  whose  hated  house- 
hold the  Adelaide  tradesmen  would  not  deal  with  in  1S44,  and  the 
statesman  whose  visit  to  Adelaide  in  iSqi  was  a  triumphal  progress; 
ihe  public  servant  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  insulted  in  1868, 
and  the  Empire-builder  whom  the  Queen  delighted  to  honor  in  1894, 
were  one  and  the  same  man.  So  were  the  Governor  against  whom 
New  Zealanders  inveighed  as  an  arch-despot  in  1848  because  he  turned 
down  the  unjust  Constitution  act,  and  the  popular  leader  denounced  as 
an  arch'demagogue  by  some  of  the  same  New  Zealanders  thirty  years 
afterwards  because  he  advocated  political  equality  and  opposed  the 
land  monopolists. 

Gisborne  says ;  "Sir  George  Grey  has  extraordinary  abilities.  His 
perceptive  faculties  are  singularly  keen,  his  memory  is  very  retentive, 
and  his  mind  is  stored  with  varied  and  valuable  information.  He  is 
highly  intellectual,  and  his  reasoning  powers  are  of  a  high  order.  He 
is  far-seeing,  and,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  he  can  look  deeply  into  large 
questions,  and  form  sound  conclusions.  Cautious  by  nature,  he  is, 
when  he  makes  up  his  mind,  firm  and  courageous  in  action.  He  is 
persuasive  in  writing,  eloquent  in  speech,  with  a  considerable  sense  of 
hitmor  and  pathos,  and  his  manner  is  at  times  extremely  winning. 
These  precious  gifts,  joined  as  they  were  in  the  prime  of  his  life  with 
indomitable  energy,  must  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence,  but 
unfortunately  they  were  alloyed  with  constitutional  defects,  which  the 
surroundings  of  his  public  career  have  aggravated,  and  which  have 
frustrated  his  achievement,  not  of  greatness,  for  great  he  is  with  all 
his  faults,  but  of  the  highest  positions  of  public  useEuincss."  The 
faults  referred  to.  Gisborne  explains,  arc  the  over-fondness  for  per- 
sonal prestige  already  named,  and  the  controversial  tendency  leading 
to  personal  antagonism  and  bitterness. 

Sir  George  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Ballance 

Ministry,  and  was  one  of  the  siaunchest  Liberals  in  Parliament  in  the 
early  nineties.  The  great  Premier's  land  and  tax  policy  was  right  in 
line  with  what  Grey  himself  had  been  teaching  for  thirty  years.  He 
strongly  supported  the  equal  suffrage  bill,  and  the  women  fully  appre- 
ciatcd  his  services.  In  1893,  the  first  year  in  which  the  women  voted. 
Grey  stood  for  re-election  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for  representative 
from  Auckland,  and  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  He  retired 
from  Parliament  in  1894  on  account  of  age,  and  the  House  passed  highly 
romplimentary  resolutions  on  his  services  to  the  Slate. 

While  in  England  the  Ex-Governor  took  special  interest  in  the  Home 
Rule  movement,  in  which  he  was  a  firm  believer.  He  died  in  i8g8. 
Every  year  of  prepress  in  New  Zealand  adds  its  testimony  to  his  far- 
sightedness, and  his  services  as  Governor  and  agitator  are  likely  to  be 
even  more  appreciated  by  the  next  generation  than  by  the  present  one. 
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II. 
SIR  WILLIAM  fox;  FOR  PEACE,  LIBERTY  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

Here  is  another  of  the  great- 
est leaders  of  the  early  years 
in  the  movement  for  political 
freedom  and  peaceful  relations 
with  the  natives,  and  also  in 
the  cause  of  total  abstinence, 
to  which  he  gave  his  earnest 
and  unselfish  devotion.  He 
was  born  at  Durham,  Eng- 
land, June  9,  1812;  educated 
at  Oxford ;  became  a  member 
of  the  bar  in  1842  and  went  to 
Wellington, New  Zealand.  He 
Premier  Fox  ^^^  ^^^'^    times    Premier  be- 

tween 1856  and  1874,  but  his 
greatest  triumphs  were  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House,  especially  when  protesting  against  the  war  policy  of  the 
Stafford  Government,  While  he  was  Premier  in  1870,  a  bill 
was  passed  founding  the  New  Zealand  University;  and  Vogei's 
Public  Works  scheme  was  inaugurated. 

He  was  an  English  lawyer  of  quick  perceptions  and  great 
intelligence,  and  traveled  much,  was  a  close  observer,  a  good 
writer  and  powerful  speaker,  with  great  powers  of  graphic 
description.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1855  and  soon 
came  to  the  front.  Activity,  pugnacity  and  aggressiveness 
were  the  law  of  his  nature.  Impetuous,  vehement,  unrivaled 
in  sarcasm  and  force  of  invective,  and  always  eager  for  the 
fray,  he  had  eloquence,  humor,  political  knowledge,  debating 
power  and  all  the  artillery  of  attack.  He  was  a  sort  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips  in  miniature  without  so  great  a  purpose  to  sanctify 
his  battle,  yet  not  without  strong  occasions  for  the  exercise  of 
his  abilities.  He  fought  nobly  for  years  in  the  cause  of  fuller 
political  freedom,  resisted  oppression  in  whatever  form  it 
appeared,  and  secured  legislative  and  administrative  reforms 
that  gave  his  name  the  lustre  of  statesmanship. 

Yet  he  was  not  a  good  Premier.  Tho  frank,  considerate,  obliging 
and  steadfast  to  his  friends,  he  was  too  fond  of  personal  denunciation, 
and  his  impulsiveness  and  fighting  proclivities  marred  his  constructive 
power.     He  was  never  moderate.     He  conid  not  control  his  colleagues 
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1  lost  touch  with  his  party.  He  retired  several  years  before  his 
1  1893.  After  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  gave  himself 
■es  and  addresses  on  the  temperance  question. 


SIR  EDWARD  WM.  STAFFDKD.      THE  WAR  MINISTER. 

Sir  E<Iward  Stafford  was 
the  greatest  of  New  Zealand's 
I'reniiers  before  the  Liberal 
years.  He  was  the  correlative 
of  Fox.  His  policy  toward 
the  natives  in  the  trouble 
time  from  i860  to  1870  was 
war  to  the  bitter  end,  peace 
throtigh  subjection  by  force; 
while  Fox  and  Grey  aimed 
at  conciliation,  peace  by  just 
I'rnnier  siaffwd  dealing  and  thoro  understand- 

ing rather  than  by  force. 
In  respect  to  the  provincial  question,  the  other  great  issue 
of  the  early  time,  Stafford  was  a  moderate  Centralist,  approv- 
ing local  self-government,  but  opposed  to  the  absorption  of 
national  powers  by  the  provinces,  while  Fox  was  at  first  an 
ardent  Provincialist,  tho  afterward  joining  in  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  the  provinces.  Stafford  was  great  as  Premier, 
but  comparatively  weak  in  opposition.  Fox  was  superb  in 
opposition,  but  comparatively  weak  as  a  Premier.  The  result 
was  a  vibration  of  power  between  the  two.  When  Fox  was 
Premier  he  was  sure  to  give  Stafford  some  opportunity  to 
undermine  him,  and  when  Stafford  was  in  power,  the  tremen- 
dous strength  of  Fox  in  opposition  would  scmner  or  later  over- 
come even  the  splendidiv  guarded  administration  of  the  great 
Premier. 

StafTord  was  the  only  child  o(  Col.  Win.  Wakefield  Stafford;  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  April,  1820;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
and  went  to  Nelson  in  1843,  where  he  became  prominent  in  public 
affairs. 

He  entered  the  House  in  1855,  was  Superintendent  of  the  Province 
of  Nelson,  and  three  times  Prime  Minister,  once  for  five  years  at  a 
stretch,  the  longest  term  of  power  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  until 
tile  present  Premier  Richard  J.  Seddon  broke  all  records  with  his 
ten  years  of   Premiership    already   past  and   no  limit  yet  in   sight  for 
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the  future.  Sir  Edward  Stafford  had  the  qualities  of  a  great 
executive.  He  was  cautious  without  timidity,  bold  without  rashness, 
self- confident  without  jealousy,  willing  to  take  advice  but  exercising 
good  judgment  in  using  it,  fond  of  power  but  not  abusing  it,  possessed 
of  an  excellent  memory,  a  good  knowledge  of  men  enabling  him  to 
make  admirable  appointments,  fine  common  sense,  and  a  broad  grasp 
of  principles  without  neglect  of  details.  His  speeches  were  noted  for 
clearness,  argumentative  force,  and  breadth  of  scope.  His  power  of 
work  was  immense  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself.  Were  it  not  for 
tile  uncompromising  war  policy  of  his  second  administration  (1865- 
rfifig)  his  record  would  merit  almost  unqualified  approval. 

IV. 

SIR  FRKDERICK  WH1TAKER,  THE  FAMOUS  .\DVrSER. 

Gisborne,  the  statesman  his- 
torian of  the  Colony,  regards 
Sir  Frederick  Whitaker  as  the 
most  remarkable  man  in  New 
Zealand  history.  For  40  years, 
from  his  nomination  to  the 
Coimcil  by  Fitzroy  to  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Premiership 
in  1883,  he  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  in  public  affairs, 
not  so  much  through  the  offices 
he  held  as  through  the  tre- 
mendous weight  his  counsel 
had  with  public  men.  He  was 
Aiiotocy  nmerai  whiuktr.  "ot  Usually  the  chief  actor,  but 

was  for  a  generation  the  chief 
planner,  the  great  adviser  of  the  great  doers.  He  was  a  lawyer 
with  a  keen  analytic  mind  which  saw  all  the  possibilities  of  a  sit- 
uation. He  practiced  law  in  Auckland  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment with  great  success ;  clear  and  forcible  when  he  had  a 
good  cause,  few  could  surpass  him  in  mystification  and  the 
art  of  saying  nothing  in  many  words  when  he  had  a  bad  case. 
He  excelled  in  drawing  bills,  not  the  kind  most  lawyers  draw 
so  easily,  but  legislative  bills,  good  legislative  bills,  framed 
in  simple,  comprehensive,  precise  language,  and  arranged  with 
admirable  skill,  every  clause  in  its  place,  and  exactly  fitted 
with  all  the  rest  to  make  a  perfect  whole. 

He  was  neither  a  genius  nor  a  man  of  high  culture,  but  he  had 
capacity  for  intellectual   work,  and  his  mind  was  clear  and 
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well  balanced.  He  did  not  jump  at  conclusions  nor  omit  important 
data.  He  saw  all  round  his  subject.  He  was  shrewd,  cautious,  far- 
seeing,  patient,  persuasive,  secretive,  watchful,  persevering,  industri- 
ous. Not  eloquent  nor  successful  before  a  multitude,  but  strong  in 
conference  or  in  (he  Legislative  Council  where  debate  resembles  mild 
conversation  in  a  quiet  room.  He  was  in  Stafford's  Cabinet  in  1856, 
with  Vogel  in  1873-77,  Aitomey-General  under  Hall,  1879-82,  and  Pre- 
mier in  1863    and  again  in  1882.    He  died  in  December,  1891. 


SIR  JULIUS  VOGEI.,  THE  INSTITUTION  BUILDER. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  twice  Pre-  ■ 
mier  of  New  Zealand  and  one 
of  her  strongest  leaders,  was 
born  in  London  1835;  edu- 
cated at  the  London  Univer- 
sity School  and  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  and  went  to 
Melbourne  with  a  certificate 
of  high  proficiency,  intending 
to  employ  his  talents  in  the 
,  gold  fields  of  Australia,  then 
lately  discovered,  but  he  was 
soon  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Council  and  became  head  of 
the  Provincial  Government. 
Miniittr  Vog<i.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^   jj^^   Zea- 

land, and  in  the  sixties  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  was  a  man  of  sanguine,  kindly  nature,  quick  con- 
structive faculty,  and  peculiarly  persuasive  manner;  and  these 
attractive  characteristics,  together  with  his  grasp  of  finance, 
rapidly  brought  him  to  the  front.  His  quick  perception,  rest- 
less energy,  persistent  and  indefatigable  industry,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  foresight,  wonderful  vigor  of  mind,  versatility,  origi- 
nahty,  boundless  fertility  of  resource,  great  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  happy  disposition  and  entire  freedom  from 
vindictiveness  or  political  malice,  made  him  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  vcr>'  best,  all-around  leader  New  Zealand  has  had. 
He  became  Colonial  Treasurer  in  the  Fox  Ministry  in  1869. 
He  was  afterwards  Postmaster-General,  then  leader  of  the 
House,  and  finally  Prime  Minister  from   1873  to   1875,  and 
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again  in  1876,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health. 
Knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1875.  He  was  Agent 
General  in  London  for  New  Zealand  from  1876  until  1881,  and 
died  in  1899.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Colonial  Architect.  He  wrote  a  number  of  strong  pamphlets 
and  magazine  articles,  and  a  novel  entitled  "A.  D.  2000," 

The  National  Railways  and  Public  Works  Policy  introduced  by 
him  in  1870,  when  he  was  Treasurer,  was  ihe  means  •(  bringing  100,000 
immigrants  into  the  Colony  and  constructing  1,200  miles  of  State  rail- 
ways during  the  ten  years  ending  in  iSSi.  New  Zealand  also  owes 
to  him  the  establishment  of  Government  Life  Insurance,  the  Public 
Trust  Office,  the  adoption  of  the  Auslrahan  Ballot,  the  improvement 
of  the  title  registration  system,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Provinces  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  vigorous  national  life.  His  party  became  the 
Conservative  power  in  New  Zealand  in  opposition  to  the  Liberal  pro- 
gram of  Grey  and  Ballance.  But  Vogel  himself  was  very  progressive 
in  his  nature,  as  is  shown  by  the  measures  already  named.  As  a  poli- 
tician he  has  been  characterized  as  "an  imaginative  materialist."  because 
of  his  union  of  practical  sense  with  a  clear  perception  of  far-reaching 
principles.  Few  men  have  left  a  better  record.  His  name  rests  among 
the  first  half  down  in  New  Zealand's  roll  of  honor. 

VI. 

HON.   CHARLES  C.    BOWEN.      EDUCATION. 

The    Hon.    Charles    Chris- 
topher Bowen  is  noted  as  the 
Minister  who  carried  the  noble 
Education  Act  of  1877,  estab- 
lishing the  national  system  of 
free   schools   on   which    New 
Zealand's  greatness  rests.    He 
was  a  man  of  classical  culture, 
■       educated  at  Rugby  and  Cam- 
/        bridge.     He  came  to  Canter- 
bury in  its  earliest  days;  was 
^  chairman   of   the   Canterbury 

^v.  ,-■  Board  of  Education  from  1872 

-""  - —  till    1874,   when   he   was   ap- 

iiiiMicr   o»en.  pointed     to     the     Legislative 

Council  and  became  a  member  of  Vogel's  Ministry;  but  soon 
resigned  and  was  elected  to  the  House,  where  he  took  the  fore- 
most rank. 
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He  was  born  in  1830  at  Mtlford.  Ireland;  and  combined  the  Irish 
affinity  for  politics  with  abilities  and  character  of  a  high  order. 

He  had  gentle  and  winning  manners,  persuasive  powers  of  a  high 
order,  firmness,  perseverance,  conciliatory  atiiiude,  patient  forbearance 
from  angry  retort,  and  thoro' mastery  of  his  subject. 

He  retired  from  Parliament  in  1881,  and  in  January,  1891,  was 
appointed  to  the  Legislative  Council,  where  he  still  serves,  a  life 
senator. 

VII. 

StR  HARRY  ATKINSON,  THE  GREAT  FINANCIER  AND  CONSERVATIVE. 

Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  the 
master  mind  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, four  times  Premier,  and 
for  15  years  (1875-1890)  the 
foremost  figure  in  New  Zea- 
land politics,  was  bom  in 
England  and  went  to  New 
Zealand  as  an  emigrant  in 
1855,  at  the  age  of  25.  He 
became  Captain  of  volunteers 
in  the  Maori  war,  and  ren- 
dered such  distinguished  ser- 
vice as  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  Parliament. 

He  rose  to  political  prom- 
preitiicr  Aikinson,  ineiicc  during  the  discussion  of 

the  abolition  of  tiie  provinces 
in  1875.  The  vigor  and  success  of  his  replies  to  his  great  antag- 
onist, George  Grey,  carried  him  at  a  bound  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Centralists,  who  in  succeeding  years  became  the  Con- 
servatives in  opposition  to  the  Liberals  who  gathered  round 
the  standards  of  Grey  and  Ballance.  This  leadership  he 
retained  til!  his  health  gave  way,  in  1890,  and  even  after  that 
he  was  President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  or  New  Zealand 
Senate,  until  his  death,  in  1893,  at  the  age  of  62.  He  was 
Minister  of  Public  Defense  in  1864,  Colonial  Treasurer  in 
1879,  and  Premier  in  1876-7,  1883,  1884,  and  1887  to  1890. 

In  the  days  of  his  prime  he  was  regarded  as  the  best  debater 
in  the  Colony,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  the  integrity, 
simplicity  and  kindly  straightforwardness  of  his  character.  He 
was  a  gaunt  and  shaggy  man,  with  a  thoughtful  face  furrowed 
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by  care.  He  was  as  unlike  his  great  opponent,  Grey,  in  dis- 
position and  demeanor  as  could  well  be  possible.  The  two 
appeared  to  have  nothing  in  common  but  inexhaustible  cour- 
age. Grey  was  all  courtesy ;  Atkinson  was  almost  oddly  tart 
and  abrupt.  Grey's  oratory  consisted  of  lofty  appeals  to  great 
principles;  Atkinson's  speeches  consisted  of  plain  and  solid 
statements  of  fact.  He  regarded  Parliament  as  a  place  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.  When  he  had  anything  to 
say  he  said  it  plainly,  with  utter  scorn  of  the  graces  of  oratory. 
Tho  he  was  a  punishing  debater,  he  never  hit  below  the  belt. 
Outside  of  the  House  he  was  a  working  Colonist;  inside,  a 
practical  politician.  It  was  sheer  clear-headedness  and  force 
of  character  that  enabled  him  to  control  the  Parliament  with 
little  interruption  for  15  years.  As  Treasurer  he  carried  the 
chief  Protectionist  duties.  With  his  colleague.  Hall,  he 
helped  to  repeal  the  land-value  tax  that  Grey  and  Ballance 
had  obtained  in  1878;  but  the  one-man -one- vote  law  which 
gave  New  Zealand  manhood  suffrage  was  passed  under  his 
Ministry. 

Reeves,  who  knew  him,  says  that  he  had  "theories  of  a  quasi-sociat- 
islic  kind,  but  he  did  not  allow  these  theories  to  influence  his  public 
life  to  any  appreciable  extent."  He  was,  in  practise,  simply  the  hard- 
headed  leader  of  those  who  opposed  the  labor,  land,  and  tax  reforms 
of  the  Liberals  and  desired  to  keep  industrial  conditions  substantially 
as  they  were.  At  his  death  both  friends  and  opponents  joined  in  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  a  brave  and  faithful  public  man. 

Gisbome  says  the  qualities  that  gave  Major  Atkinson  so  strong  a 
hold  on  the  Government  for  so  many  years,  were  intense  self-reliance, 
great  tenacity  of  purpose,  great  knowledge  of  finance,  and  wonderful 
powers  of  concentration.  "If  he  devoted  his  attention  to  a  subject 
there  seemed  to  spring  up  in  him  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the  faculties 
and  powers  necessary  to  succeed  in  it."  Yet  "he  was  not  a  deep  thinker 
nor  a  man  of  large  mind."  His  knowledge  of  finance  was  the  keynote 
of  his  career.  It  made  him  master  of  the  Ministry,  and  Treasurer 
continuously  from  1876  to  1884.  excepting  two  years.  He  was  not  a 
popular  leader ;  awkward,  abrupt,  and  rather  dictatorial,  he  depended 
on  his  usefulness,  not  upon  his  attractiveness.  His  greatest  fault  was 
his  exceeding  love  of  office,  which  made  him  subordinate  political  prin- 
ciples and  important  measures  to  the  retention  of  personal  power; 
and  led  him,  after  the  Liberal  victory  of  1890,  to  perpetrate  what  Sir 
George  Grey  and  many  others  regarded  as  a  fraud  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, ')y  getting  the  Governor  to  appoint  him  to  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  several  other  Conservative  leaders  to  be  life  members  of 
that  august  body. 
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HON.  JOHN  BALLANCE,  THE  FIRST  LIBEKAL-LABOR  PREMIER. 

John  Ballance,  the  great 
leader  who  led  the  common 
people  to  victory  at  the  polls 
in  1890,  was  the  son  of  a 
North  Irish  tenant  farmer.  He 
was  educated  at  the  local 
National  School,  and  in  1853, 
when  14  years  of  age,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger 
in  Dublin.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Birmingham,  and  then 
to  New  Zealand  in  1866,  at 
the  age  of  27,  where  he  became 
a  sheep  farmer,  but  soon 
opened  a  jeweler  shop  at 
rcmier   d  ance.  WaHgaiiui,   about   a   hundred 

miles  north  of  Wellington.  A  little  later  he  started  a  paper 
called  the  "Wanganui  Herald,"  and  devoted  himself  to  jour- 
nalism. In  1868  he  raised  a  cavalry  contingent  which  took 
part  in  the  Maori  war.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1875 
as  an  advocate  of  the  unification  of  New  Zealand,  but  tho 
opposed  to  Grey  on  the  province  question,  he  was  with  him 
on  land  and  taxation  and  franchise  measures.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  from  1877  to  1879  and  1884  to  1887, 
and  Prime  Minister  from  1891  to  his  untimely  death  in  1893, 
at  the  age  of  54. 

Soon  after  taking  office  in  1878  he  announced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  introduce  a  bill  conferring  residential  suffrage, 
to  destroy  the  monopoly  of  the  ballot  by  property  owners.  This 
was  the  first  announcement  of  the  kind  in  any  of  the  colonies. 
Ballance  thought  that  an  Imperial  Council  of  advice  should 
be  formed  in  London  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  real  Imperial  Par- 
liament, and  that  the  colonies  should  share  in  proportion  to 
IKipulation  and  wealth  in  the  defense  of  the  Empire. 

He  was  such  a  man  as  men  delight  to  look  upon,  to  associate 
with,  and  to  honor, — strong,  honest,  keen,  practical,  kindly, 
generous,  prudent,  progressive,  and  of  tireless  industry.  He 
had  a  7-i^oroiis  constructive  viiml,  and  a  lovable  nature,  full 
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of  sweetness  and  light.  He  was  an  exceUent  debater  and  a 
courteous,  considerate  chief.  His  speeches  were  not  sparkling 
or  brilliant,  but  solid  and  robust,  characterized  by  clearness, 
force  and  earnest  feeling.  He  did  not  use  invective  nor  antag- 
onize in  any  way,  but  persuaded  and  convinced  by  his  clearness 
and  fairness.  Opponents  rising  to  reply  to  him,  complimented 
him  on  the  strength  of  his  presentation  and  said  they  never 
heard  a  poor  speech  from  Ballance.  Unlike  Grey,  he  had  the 
cooperative  spirit  which  enabled  him  to  act  with  others  whether 
he  could  lead  or  not;  and  the  fairness  to  give  his  colleagues 
and  lieutenants  their  due  share  of  credit  instead  of  claiming 
it  all  for  himself.  The  selections  he  made  for  his  Cabinet, 
Seddon,  Reeves,  McKenzie,  etc.,  were  most  excellent.  He  had 
not  only  a  strong  grasp  of  great  principles,  and  a  mastery  of 
details,  but  understood  men  also.  He  could  rouse  great  public 
meetings,  and  conduct  wearisome  and  complicated  business 
discussions. 

Being  the  son  of  an  Irisli  tenant  farmer,  his  opposition  to  land 
monopoly  was  not  a  mere  theory,  but  the  outgrowth  of  practical  expe- 
rience. His  Village- Settlement  plan,  inaugurated  in  1886,  by  which 
thousands  of  idle  men  were  settled  in  good  homes  with  public  loans 
to  help  Ihem  get  a  start  in  the  world,  had  made  him  the  most  popular 
Minister  of  the  time  among  the  workingmen.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  first  land-value  tax  law,  and  took  a  leading  part  also  in  securing 
manhood  suffrage.  In  1S88  he  was  chosen  to  head  the  Liberals  who 
were  devoted  to  Grey's  policy  of  enlarging  the  suffrage  and  democratiz- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  Colony.  The  trade  unions  joined  the  Lib- 
erals under  his  lead  in  1890,  and  the  same  year,  which  was  the  first 
in  which  manhood  suffrage  and  political  equality  took  effect  in  New 
Zealand,  the  Liberal  farmers  and  the  workingmen  together  swept  the 
field  and  John  Ballance  became  Premier  of  the  Colony.'  Alone  among 
all  the  statesmen  and  people's  parlies  of  Australasia,  he  and  his  parly 


>  The  United  States  Consul  at  Auckland,  In  bU  report  to  our  GoTern- 
nient  Id  188T,  npealilng  of  the  awalEenlns  of  ibe  people  la  tbe  years  preceding 
IKIIO  to  the  serlouBDess  of  Industilal  and  pollUcal  condltloDS.  witb  depres 
alon  and  bankruptcj  prereleDt.  and  caiillel  controlling  tbe  GoTcmment 
Id  tbe  Interest  of  moDopol;  and  avoiding  payment  of  Its  fair  ihare  of  the 
taiea.  refers  to  Ballance.  sajlng :  "It  whb  about  tbia  time  thai  Mr.  John 
Ballance  began  to  eipoee  the  true  poHltloa  of  HlFalra  to  the  people,  and 
he  did  biB  work  BO  efficiently  that  the  people  rallied  round  blm :  be  was 
elected  and  made  Premier  of  tbe  Colony.     This  was  the  beginning  of  tbe  end. 

"Kts  UDselflBb  devotion  to  the  cause  of  tbe  people  was  fully  recognlied 

tbemaelvoa  ujjon  Ibe  Colony  tbat  whatever  measureB  he  propoaed  were 
Invar  ably  adopted.  But  unfortunalel.v  be  did  not  last  long;  from  over- 
exertion  acd  worry  be  sickened  and  died." 

lie  was  opposed  tu  further  borrowing  by  tbe  State,  and  proved  that 
tbe  Colony  could  get  along  and  make  great  progress  without  IL  Hla  aue- 
eesaor,  bowever,  has  not  followed  bis  policy  In  thU  respect. 
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succeeded  in  uniling  Labor  and  the  Liberal  fanners,  tradespeople  and 
professiotial  men,  at  the  ballot  box. 

In  his  opening  address  as  Premier  he  spoke  of  tax  reform  and  the 
settlement  of  the  people  on  the  land  as  the  first  things  to  be  attended 
to,  and  announced  the  intention  of  ihe  Government  to  do  away  with 
the  contractor  system  and  establish  in  its  place  direct  employment  on 
the  cooperative  plan.  He  advocated  progressive  taxation  to  check 
monopoly.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  absentee  landlordism,  and 
one  of  his  rallying  cries  was,  "New  Zealand  for  the  New  Zealanders," 
He  was  not  a  Single-taxer,  believing  it  would  amount  to  confiscation, 
but  he  advocated  State  tenancy  and  led  the  crusade  against  the  free- 
hold. He  believed  in  the  nationalization  of  the  soil  by  purchase, 
and  urged  the  resumption  and  division  of  the  big  estates.  "There  is 
nothing,"  he  said,  "which  will  conduce  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  than  cutting  up  those  large  estates  and  putting  people  on  the 
land.  Increase  the  number  of  your  estates,  make  easier  the  position  of 
the  producers,  and  you  will  multiply  the  energies  of  the  Colony."  He 
lived  to  see  his  progressive  tax  ideas  and  part  of  his  land  and  labor 
policy  put  in  operation,  but  he  died  before  the  complete  adoption  of 
the  measures  he  stood  for.  He  was  deeply  mourned  by  the  common 
people  and  his  name  is  revered  from  end  to  end  of  New  Zealand  as  one 
of  her  greatest  citizens  and  leaders. 

IX. 

SIK    ROTIKRT   STOUT,    I'HOIIIBITIONIST,    LIBERM,,    r..\WYER,    STATIS- 
TICIAN, PREMIKR,  AND  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  the  col- 
league of  Grey  and  Bailance 
ill  the  struggle  for  political 
equality  and  land  democracy, 
was  twice  Premier  in  the 
eighties  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  Liberal  Parliaments  till 
1898.  He  was  born  in  the 
Shetland  Isles  in  1844.  In  his 
early  years  he  was  a  school- 
master, but  later  became  a 
lawyer  of  marked  ability  at 
the  Dunedin  bar.  He  entered 
the  House  in  1875,  and  became 
Attorney- General  in  Grev's 
Chief  j«.ticeStopi,  Cabinet  in   1877.     He  is  one 

of   the   most   intellectual,   cultivated    and   philosophic  of   the 

progressive  men  of  Australasia. 
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In  1887  he  introduced  a  bill  for  compulsory  purchase  of  large  estates. 
In  1893  he  led  the  Prohibitionists  in  Parliament,  and  did  it  with 
splendid  energy  and  resource.  He  retired  from  Parliament  in  1898, 
and  in  June,  1899,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand,  a 
position   he  still  holds. 

He  is  noted  as  a  writer  and  statistician ;  clear,  logical,  inde- 
fatigable, ever  accumulating  rich  stores  of  information.  He  has 
enormous  capacity  for  work  and  is  never  idle.  In  youth,  it  is  said,  he 
was  posilivc.  self-confident,  theoretical,  wilful,  and  didactic,  but  he 
has  gradually  outgrown  these  defects,  and  they  were  always  tempered 
by  a  kind  and  conciliatory  disposition,  except  where  his  beloved  tem- 
perance cause  and  prohibition  ideas  were  in  question. 

X. 

HON.  WILLIAM  ROLLESTON',  CONSERVATIVE  LEADER. 

Hon.  William  RoUeston  was 
leader  of  the  Conservatives  in 
ihe  early  nineties,  but  was  de- 
feated in  1893  by  the  women's 
vote.  He  had  been  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  a  prom- 
inent and  respected  member 
of  Parliament.  For  8  years 
(18G8-1876)  he  also  held  the 
important  elective  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Canterbury  (corre- 
sponding to  the  Governorship 
of  one  of  onr  best  States),  and 

M»i.,„  R,n.,„..  ''  "■".  •''""  ;■■  '*74  he  began 

the  \  illagc  Settlement  system 
which  in  after  years,  under  Ballance  and  McKenzie,  became 
a  vital  and  permanent  element  in  the  national  land  system  of 
the  Colony.  From  1879  to  1882  he  was  a  Minister  in  Hall's 
Cabinet,  and  was  a  member  of  the  WhilaWcr  and  Atkinson 
administrations,  1882-1884, 

Rolleston  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Kiigland,  Sept.  19.  i8ji.  He 
graduated  in  1855  with  classical  honors  at  Ihe  Univenitj  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  came  to  the  Colony  in  1858.  lie  wa.s  at  first  very 
conservative,  but  gradually  became  more  and  more  radical  in  spite 
of  himself.  As  a  Minister  he  was  liberal,  prudent  and  farsighted. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  perpetual  lease.  It  was  he,  who  as 
Minister  of  Lands  in   1882  brought  down  the  first  bill  for  the  true 
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perpetual  lease  with  periodic  revaluations.  He  disliked  red  tape  and 
procrastination ;  was  clear,  methodical  and  industrious,  of  fine  intel- 
ligence, well  educated,  energetic,  earnest,  animated  by  the  highest 
motives;  but  oversensitive  and  emotional,  lacking  somewhat  in  deci' 
sion  of  character  and  definiteness  of  purpose,  chieflj,  it  is  said,  from 
an  excess  of  conscientiousness,  which  made  him  so  afraid  of  doing 
wrong  that  he  sometimes  did  not  do  anything.  Gifted  with  excellent 
power  as  a  writer,  his  speeches  were  full  of  good  matter,  but  marred 
in  delivery  hy  a  hesitating  utterance,  A  man  of  admirable  parts,  but 
not  perfectly  fitted   together. 


HON.   WILLIAM   PEMBER  REEVES, 
THE  GREAT  LABOR  MINISTER,  AOENT-CRNERAL  AND  AUTHOR. 

Hon.  Wm.  Pember  Reeves, 
author  of  the  famous  Arbitra- 
tion Law,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  New  Zealand's 
progressive  statesmen,  was 
bom  at  Christchurch,  in  New 
Zealand,  in  1857.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Hon,  William 
Reeves,  a  distinguished  colon- 
ist, Minister  in  the  Fox  Cabi- 
net. 1871-2,  and  afterward  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  Young 
William  Pember  had  a  re- 
markable career  as  a  Student, 
winning  four  valuable  scholar- 
Ajem  r.cnrrai  RtLvts.  ships,    which    SO   pleased    his 

parents  that  they  sent  him  to  Oxford  to  be  educated  for  the 
English  bar.  But  one  winter  in  Kngland  was  enough  for  the 
j'oung  native  of  the  Land  of  Light,  and  he  entered  the  New 
Zealand  bar  instead  of  the  English.  He  soon  threw  up  the  law, 
however,  for  journalism,  devoted  himself  to  the  Lyttleton  Times 
(which  his  father  founded  and  owned),  and  worked  his  way 
up  from  a  contributor  to  the  editorial  chair.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1887,  stood  with  the  Liberals,  Ballance,  Grey,  Seddon, 
etc.,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  civic  revival  that 
swept  the  country  in  1890.  In  his  8  years'  service  in  Parlia- 
ment he  proved  himself  one  of  its  best  debaters  and  most 
callable  legislators.    In  fact,  at  times,  he  is  a  brilliant  speaker. 
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eliciting  applause  by  the  very  force  of  his  presentation,  which 
at  its  best,  is  as  clear  and  analytic  as  a  chapter  of  Euclid.  He 
is  tall  and  rather  slender,  with  a  keen  eye  and  kindly  counten- 
ance ;  an  oval  head,  firm  mouth,  and  great  vigor  and  activity. 
He  is  a  very  clear  and  persuasive  lecturer,  who  always  thoroly 
understands  his  subject,  and  knows  how  to  make  others  under- 
stand it.  \i  I  were  to  meet  him  without  knowing  who  he  was 
I  would  take  him  for  a  New  England  Yankee  of  the  best  type. 

In  1891  he  entered  the  Cabinet  as  the  first  Minister  of  Ivabor.  In 
addition  to  managing  the  public  employment  bureaus  and  superintend- 
ing labor  legislation  in  relation  to  factories,  etc.,  he  made  a  special 
study  of  conciliation  and  arbilration.  He  traced  the  development  of 
arbitration  in  all  the  leading  countries,  including  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  found  that  the  only  way  arbitration  could 
be  made  effective  and  reliable  was  to  make  it  compulsory  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  settlement  of  other  disputes  by  judicial  arbitration  in 
courts  of  justice  is  compulsory,  not  in  order  that  the  minority  may 
rule  the  majority,  but  that  it  may  not.  Time  and  time  again  in  New 
Zealand  and  other  countries  the  majority  of  masters  and  men  in 
certain  trades  had  agreed  to  terms  of  settlement  or  methods  of 
arbitration,  sometimes  after  years  of  negotiation,  only  to  have  the 
whole  structure  overthrown  by  an  irreconcilable  minority  of  com- 
mercial cut-throais  determined  not  to  yield  a  particle  of  their  privilege 
of  murderous  competition.  He  saw  that  compulsion  is  only  another 
name  for  law.  Taxation  is  compulsory ;  sanitation,  education,  and 
good  order  also.  His  bill  for  compulsory  arbitration  was  debated 
through  three  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  twice  thrown  out  by  the 
Upper  House,  but  Mr.  Reeves'  presentation  of  the  matter  was  so  clear 
and  strong  that  the  bill  was  finally  passed  in  1894  almost  without 
opposition. 

Mr.  Reeves'  success  iti  establishing  industrial  arbitration  in  New 
Zealand  whereby  the  abolition  of  strikes  and  lockouts  has  been  accom- 
plished, has  thrown  new  light  on  the  great  question  of  extending  the 
practise  of  arbitration  to  international  disputes,  and  given  new  hope 
to  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  war. 

He  is  3  vigorous  and  pleasing  writer.  His  "Long  White  Cloud" 
is  one  of  the  best  books  about  New  Zealand,  especially  for  her  early 
history;  and  his  "State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand," 
is  an  excellent  and  authoritative,  tho  long  and  rather  complex,'  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  leading  reforms  in  the  seven  progressive  colo- 
nies of  the  South  Pacific. 

Mr.  Reeves  went  to  London  as  Agent-Genera)  for  New  England  in 
1896,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.     His  successor  as  Labor  Secre- 


'  See   Appendix.     BIbllograpb;. 
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tary,  Mr.  Tregear,  is  full  of  sympathy  with  the  workingmen,  and 
equally  full  of  common  sense  in  his  dealing  with  them.  He  has  made 
a  lifelong  study  of  the  labor  problem  and  was  chosen  because  of  his 
well-known  interest  in  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  labor.  His  motto  is,  "With  work,  everything;  without  work,  noth- 
ing." His  estimate  of  the  present  industrial  system  is  shown  by  the 
following  remarks  in  one  of  his  early  reports;  "The  wage-payer  is 
the  masler  of  the  wage-earner;  the  landholder  is  the  master  of  the 
landless;  and  the  owner  of  the  machinery  is  the  owner  of  the 
machinist." 


SIR  JOHN  HALIo  LEADING  LIB  ERA  I, -CONSERVATIVE. 

Sir  John  Hall  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  public  men  in 
the  Colony ;    not  eloquent  nor 
of  striking  ability  in  any  way, 
but  painstaking,  moderate,  ac- 
curate,   conscientious,    intelli- 
gent, with  good  Judgment  and 
common   sense,   thoro   knowl- 
edge of  public  business,  untir- 
ing  industry  and   indomitable 
pluck,  —  qualities     which,     in 
spite  of  some  narrowness  and 
lack  of  enthusiasm,  made  him 
one  of  the  best  all-round  men 
in  the  public  life  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  House  in  1856,  in  the  Stafford  Cabinet,  1866-69,  »"  the 
Fox  and  Walerhouse  Ministries,   1872-3,  and  Premier  from 
1879  to  1882,  when  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire.    He  was  a 
leader  of  the  Conservatives,  yel  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the 
Electoral  Act  of  1893  was  amended  so  that  the  voting  clause 
should   include   women,   and   sex   cease   to   be  a   bar  at   the 
ballot  box. 

John  Hall  was  born  at  Hull,  Dec.  18.  1824.  He  was  educated  on 
the  Conlinenl.  In  1840-3  he  was  in  a  merchant's  office.  In  1852  he 
went  to  Lyttleton,  in  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  and  became  a  sheep 
farmer.  He  entered  the  Provincial  Council  in  1853,  and  the  National 
House  in  1855. 
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XIII. 

HON-.   JOHN   MCKGN^IK,  THE  UBERAT.  MINISTER  OF  LANDS. 

John  McKenzie,  who  with 
Ballancc  and  Reeves  and  Sed- 
don,  carried  the  land  and 
tax  reforms  that  startled  the 
world  in  1891-2,  was  bom  in 
Rosshire,  Scotland,  in  1838, 
and  went  to  New  Zealand  in 
i860,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  He  became  a  successful 
farmer  in  Otago,  entered  pub- 
lic life,  and  for  over  thirty 
years  held  positions  of  public 
trust,  first  as  Secretary  of  the 
Otago  Land  Board,  and  after- 
Mini««  McKmzi*.  wards  as  Member  of  Parlia- 

ment and  Minister  of  Lands,  He  was  never  defeated  in  an 
election ;  sometimes  no  candidate  was  put  up  against  him,  so 
satisfactory  was  he  to  his  district. 

He  was  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  massive,  shrewd,  sensible, 
sincere,  obstinate,  outspoken,  a  warm  friend  and  a  bitter  enemy. 
His  jeatures  were  considered  homely,  but  they  let  the  kindly 
light  show  through  and  that  made  him  fine  looking.  He  was 
a  good  fellow,  liked  and  admired  by  those  who  knew  him,  and 
a  debater  of  tremendous  force  and  directness;' 

Reeves  .speaks  of  him  as  "a  giganlic  Gael  in  grim  earnest  in  the 
cause  of  close  sotljemenl,  whose  plain-spoken  exposures  of  monopoly 
not  only  woke  up  ihe  Liberals,  but  went  home  to  the  small  settlers 
far  anil   wide. '     He   got  his   ideas  on  the  land  question  as  a  boy  in 


'  Mr.  Rveres  aavs  of  Mr.  McKenzLe  :  "lie  spoke  rapldlj  bqiI  with  a  atrims 
acttat.  He  was  not  h  BmDotb-toDRued  orBtor.  HIa  broBil  Dork,  tbe  dellgbt  of 
the  HmiBB  for  msn;  yeara.  was  now  and  then  of  the  ruURheat.  When  engaged 
In  knocking  down  Ioph  ho  wrb  none  loo  cnrefiil  to  avoid  treading  on  the  toes 
o(  hlH  friends,  ami  hiB  foot  was  heavy.  He  would  tell  anr  set  of  men,  even 
newspaper  editors,  what  he  thouKht  of  them,  and  had  e  Kruff  Bcorn  of  aetf- 
adTertlBement.  The  one  objert  of  bla  heart  was  to  hnve  ilie  land  ocriipled  b; 
real  eettlere.  and  get  rid  of  apeculntorn  and  monopolUcq. ' 

Mr.  Eeeree  know  the  great  Bvot  Intimately,  and  speaks  of  blm  wltb  a 
(enderneas  and  a  depth  of  appreciation  very  imiiaual  wlih  the  calm  Agenl- 
lieneral.  Hla  tribute  to  McKenile,  pp.  272  5.  vol.  1,  of  "State  Experiments," 
!■  In  his  best  Btjle.  "MeKenzle  la  an  Instance  ol  a  statesman — be  deserves 
the  title — wboBe  standing  and  InSuenee  within  bis  Colony  were  great  out  of 
all  proportion  to  bis  repulallon  outside.     Beyond  New  Zealand  his  name  la 
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the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  he  saw  men  and  women  foreclosed 
and  evicted.  "The  cruelty  of  the  freehold"  was  one  of  his  pet  phrases. 
Behind  the  freehold  he  saw  gathering  in  New  Zealand  alt  the  things 
he  had  learned  to  hate  in  Scotland:  the  rack-rent,  foreclosure  and 
evictions,  the  concentration  of  land  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  the 
power  to  put  sheep,  cattle,  and  deer  where  men,  women  and  children 
ought  to  be,  the  power  to  speculate  and  monopoliie.  "We  have  had 
the  freehold  for  fifty  years,'  he  said,  "and  the  result  is  these  big 
estates,   the   greatest  curse   of   New   Zealand." 

There  were  13  landlords  (9  of  them  companies)  who  had  165 
sheep  runs,  one  company  alone  having  25.  "One  man,  one  run,"  was 
the  cry  by  which  McKenzie  drew  the  people  to  him.  He  had  a  map 
made  to  show  Parliament  how  the  country  was  blackened  with  the 
great  estates. 

He  was  a  fanner  and  the  representative  of  a  farmers'  district,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  establishment  of  a  rational  land  system. 
As  a  step  in  this  direction  he  pushed  through  two  laws  in  1892  and 
11^94;  one  of  them  was  intended  to  prevent  future  monopoly  in  the 
public  lands,  and  the  other  to  break  up  existing  monopoly  in  private 
lands  by  State  purchase,  which  should  be  compulsory  if  necessary. 
Both  made  ample  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the  people  as  ten- 
ants of  the  Stale  instead  of  under  freehold  titles  and  private  land- 
lords. The  main  idea  of  both  his  measures  is  that  land  shall  be  held 
only  for  u.se,  and  only  for  such  use  as  is  for  the  public  good,  and  that 
the  public  shall  be  the  judge  of  what  is  good  for  it. 

He  proposed  the  leasing  system  partly  in  answer  to  the  entreaties 
of  selilcrs  who  had  been  foreclosed  by  the  money  lenders,  and  partly 
as    the    result    of    his    conviction    that    the    freehold    meant    private 


iwwpr  bphlnrt  tlic  ilironr.  .  .  .  'iiidf  were  upeei^hfs  of  his  wlilrh  werp  vprllnhli' 
Trutnppt  rallR.  .  .  .  uti  til?  tilacfnrm.  wlirn  eprakInK  far  the  retorm  for 
wh:cli  he  was  Itlvritlly  glvlnit  hla  life,  there  wrre  moDiPnli>  vhen  thll  sbep 
nerd  friim  ilic  hlllH.  iJasnJoDatfly  cllm't  and  lifted  up  by  the  grcatnen  ot 
hla  theme.  cnitliL  i-urry  any  KadUnci'  awky.  .  .  .  Ills  aucceSBes  Id 
aebate  wer?  Dot  unlirokm  howvVFr.  fur  wh«n  pmvnlied — and  at  tlin«>i  he 
waa  deliberately  badgered — hla  temper  would  explode  Id  a  rather  appBlllug 
ra^blon:  and  theo,  ax  the  tnaea  of  hla  KpUIc  voice  grew  hisb-P'tched.  he 
would.  If  I  may  employ  the  figure,  hurl  lilmseir  at  hiB  tormeotara  Id  short 
ruahea  aa  of  a  halted  bull,  Kven  tbeo.  howerer,  the  IJooae  vras  very  tolerant 
"f  'John'  and  hla  e^pUinlons.  And  thla  waa  not  merely  becauae  he  waa  a 
good  fellow  when  off  the  atage.  well  liked  by  all  who  bad  atood  Bhoulder 
to  shoulder  or  gla^a  To  gluns  with  bim.  Ills  bearers  knew  the  dllTerrace 
between  bimter  and  the  oulburat  of  an  over-wrouKht,  Borely-trl«d  teiupera- 
ment.  ...  If  his  temper  waa  uneciual.  hla  heart  waa  to  hla  work. 
Too  earnest  to  avoid  worry,  too  proud  to  Bbrug  hla  abonldera  at  iDsalt.  a 
farmer,  not  meant  for  drak-work  and  life  ludoora,  he  felt  attacks  aod  took 
public  life  bardly.  So  his  health  gave  way  and  he  died  before  his  time. 
But  he  had  held  oOlce  for  ten  yeara.  bad  been  a  mler  as  well  aa  an  otDelal. 
had  breathed  life  into  the  department  of  lands,  and  built  up  that  of  agricult- 
ure,     lie   carried    the    Land    Act   and    the    Repurchaae    Law.      Thouaanda    of 

a  youth,  he  had  seen  evictions,  and  had  beheld  nighland  peaaantB,  hUDted 
from  the  soil,  encamping  for  I  be  nluht  among  ihe  gravealones  of  a  church- 
yard, their  only  refuge.  First  and  last,  year  In,  year  out.  Ihe  atrong 
MInlKier  labored  for  genulDe  aettlement;  from  that  DoCbIng  ever  tnroed  bIm 
aside ;  and  ao  Ihe  rough  iDdoniltable  mao  did  work  tbat  will  not  *oaa  paa* 
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monopoly,  and  sheep  in  place  o{  men.  He  fought  hard  to  have  thi: 
leases  made  with  30->ear  revaluations,  but  he  could  not  carry  this 
and  had  to  choose  between  giving  it  up  or  losing  the  whole  law. 
Compulsory  purchase  was  at  first  defeated,  but  McKenzie  made  the 
rampaign  in  his  district  in  1893  on  that  issue  and  was  triumphantly 
re-eiecled.  His  compulsory  provision  was  enacted  the  following 
year.  In  the  debates  on  the  Land  Bills,  McKenzie  pointed  out  that 
the  lands  of  ihe  Commonwealth  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  many  of  them  absentee  corporations,  and  he  quoted 
from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  great  Land  Compa'nies 
lo  the  shareholders  in  London,  to  the  effect  that  "they  were  going 
(o  declare  a  dividend  and  bonus  of  15  per  cent,  but  the  shareholders 
could  not  look  for  any  higher  dividends  or  bonuses  till  wages  had 
been   reduced  in   New  Zealand." 

Speaking  of  his  experience  on  the  Otago  Land  Board,  he  said: 
"The  laws  in  those  days  were  all  made  by  monopolists.  Land  squat- 
ters and  speculators  and  land  grabbers  got  into  the  provincial  councils 
and  made  laws  to  suit  themselves.  The  people  had  no  voice.  A  man 
had  to  hold  a  certain  area  of  land  before  he  could  get  a  vote,  and 
the  people  were  represented  entirely  by  one  class,  and  (hey  made  the 
laws  to  suit  themselves." 

Grey,  Ballance,  Stout  and  McKenzie  were  the  great  land  demo- 
crats, and  from  first  lo  last  were  always  faithful  teachers  of  the  doc- 
trine of  "Land  for  Ihe  people." 

XTV. 
■riiF.  HON.  GKORf.E  o'horke,  spr.\kf.r  of  the  house. 

Sir  Ceorj;c  Maurice  O'Rorke 
has  presided  over  the  House 
for  nearly  thirty  sessions  in 
eight  diflcrcnt  Parliaments, 
and  is  still  Speaker.  From 
July  II,  1879,  to  the  present 
time,  whenever  he  has  been  in 
the  House,  he  has  hecn  elected 
Speaker  whether  Conservatives 
or  Liberals  were  in  controL 
He  performs  the  duties  of  the 
chair  with  great  skill,  and  his 
<lecisioiis  generally  commend 
themselves  to  universal  ac- 
ceptation. He  is  naturally 
Speaker  O'Ro.-ke.  courteous  and  obliging,  but  on 

those  rare  occasions  when  there  is  a  "scene"  in  the  House,  his 
Irish  blood  gets  overwarm  and  he  acts  with  such  vigor  for 
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the  restoration  of  order  that  he  is  considered  temporarily  vio- 
lent and  abrupt.  His  absolute  impartiality  is  unquestioned.  All 
parties  and  all  individuals  get  fair  play  at  his  hands. 

He  was  bom  in  Galway  in  1830;  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, graduating  in  1832;  went  to  Victoria  in  1852;  and  to 
N'ew  Zealand  in  1854,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  bar 
in  1868,  and  has  been  in  the  House  most  of  the  time  since  1861. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Vogel  Ministry  in  1872-3;  but 
when  his  Chief  announced  his  policy  of  abolishing  the  prov- 
inces, Sir  George  resigned.  He  had  received  his  early  training 
in  one  of  the  provincial  councils,  and  would  not  turn  against 
them. 

His  remarkable  gifts  as  a  presiding  officer  and  the  equally 
remarkable  common  sense  of  the  New  Zealanders  in  keeping 
him  in  the  Speakership  term  after  term  regardless  of  party,  are 
the  points  of  greatest  interest  in  his  career. 

XV. 

TIIR  RT.  HON.  RICIIAKI)  JOHN  SEDDON, 
PERENNI.M.  PRF.MIER  OF  THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
The  Right  Hon.  Richard  J. 
Scddon,  the  present  Premier 
and  leader  of  democracy  in 
New  Zealand,  has  achieved  the 
most  remarkable  record  yet 
made  by  any  public  man  in 
New  Zealand.  He  has  been  for 
ten  consecutive  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and 
is  still  the  loved  and  admired 
leader  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people. 

He  was  bom  in  England  in 
184S,  of     sturdy    Lancashire 
.  famiing  stock.     He  became  a 

mechanical  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, and  is  an  associate  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers.  With  a  lioard  of  Trade  certificate  of  his  capacity, 
he  went  to  Australia  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  18.  Four  years  later, 
when  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
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rich  discoveries  on  the  West  coast  offered  him  chances  of 
fortune,  he  went  to  the  Island  Colony  and  New  Zealand  made 
its  promise  good.  Later  he  became  head  of  a  successful  mer- 
cantile business ;  then  he  entered  public  life,  and  passing  up 
through  Road  Boards  and  Provincial  Councils,  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Mayoralty  of  Kumara,  was  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  1879.  He  has  remained  in  Parliament  ever 
since,  and  is  the  only  member  of  the  House  who  has  been  so 
long  in  the  Assembly.  When  the  Liberal  Party  came  into 
power  Ballance  made  him  Minister  for  Public  Works,  When 
the  Premier  died,  in  1893,  Seddon  was  called  by  the  Liberals 
to  take  his  place  as  their  leader,  a  position  he  still  retains  with 
the  ever-growing  confidence  of  his  followers  and  the  devotion 
of  the  common  people,  whose  interests  are  first  in  his  thought 
and  always  sure  of  his  untiring  support. 

Even  in  his  mining  days,  "Digger  Dick,"  as  he  was  called, 
was  always  a  champion  of  the  oppressed.  Any  miner  at  the 
mercy  of  a  bully  was  sure  of  assistance  from  him.  He  is  a 
man  of  magnificent  physique,  tall  and  powerfully  built  and  with 
an  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  that  enable  him  to  accomplish  remarkable  results.  One 
of  our  own  statesmen,  Webster,  in  his  prime,  was  called  a 
"steam  engine  in  trousers;"  and  Premier  Seddon  has  been 
described  as  a  "dynamo  in  pants."  His  strong,  intellectual  and 
physical  equipment  and  his  deep  sympathy  for  the  people  and 
all  that  concerns  them,  make  him  a  tremendous  power  in  poli- 
tics. He  is  a  bom  democrat,  fresh  from  the  multitude,  true 
to  the  cause  of  progress,  saturated  with  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses for  which  New  Zealand  stands.  He  is  very  fond  of  his 
Progressive  Commonwealth,  and  likes  to  call  himself  the 
"Premier  of  the  Paradise  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  people  call  him  "King  Dick."  not  because  he  is  autocratic, 
for  he  is  the  greatest  democrat  of  them  all,  but  because  he  is  a 
masterful  leader,  a  natural  king  of  men.  Among  a  people  elect- 
ing their  strongest  and  most  popular  leader  to  be  chief  or 
king,  he  would  have  been  chosen  king  in  fact.  As  it  is,  he  has 
all  the  power  a  man  can  rightly  have  in  a  democratic  country 
and  the  pet  title  "King  Dick"  besides. 

His  opponents  caricatured  hiiii  at  first,  and  tlie  Prohibitionists  mis- 
iiriderstood  him.  But  every  year  has  strengthened  him  in  popular 
cstccni.     A  French  observer  says:    "When  one  speaks  of  the  Min- 
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istry  in  New  Zealand,  one  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  Hon.  Richard  Seddon,  who  is  himself  the  whole  Ministry. 
He  has  several  colleagues,  it  is  true,  in  form,  but  it  is  he  who  does 
everything ;  he  is  the  master  of  the  country,  the  'King  Dick,'  as  they 
call  him  in  the  Colony."*  This  is  an  exagKeration.  The  Premier's 
colleagues  are  strong  and  useful  men.  One  of  Mr.  Seddon'a  strong 
points  is  the  selection  of  able  colleagues,  such  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Walker,  Hon.  Wm.  Hali-Joncs,  etc.  Moreover,  he  is 
not  the  "master"  of  the  country,  but  its  leader.  There  is  no  means  by 
which  he  could  retain  his  power  but  through  the  continued  confidence 
i>f  the  people  and  their  representatives. 

The  Premier  is  genial,  frank,  kind-hearted,  a  good  comrade,  fluent 
and  earnest  in  speech,  always  hard  at  work,  300  pounds  full  of  vitality, 
strong  will,  self-reliance,  and  imperturbable  assurance.  Red-tape  snaps 
in  his  fingers.  He  is  Prime  Minister,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Minister 
of  Labor,  Minister  of  Defense,  and  Minister  in  Charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Insurance  Department  and  Public  Trust  Office.  In  igoi  he 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  the  House  400  times.  It 
took  8  big  so-linc  columns  to  index  his  efforts,  one  line  to  an  address 
or  reply.  And  he  has  all  the  Cabinet  work  just  indicated  besides.  He  is 
President,  Treasurer,  Business  Manager  and  Chief  Legislator,  rolled 
into  one.  His  performance  is  enormous,  and  the  gastronomic  sup- 
plies he  absorbs  are  in  proportion.  He  is  an  astute  politician  of  the 
coolest  pluck,  of  great  quickness  and  marvelous  staying  power,  and 
uncommon  capacity  for  taking  pains.  In  the  elections  he  throws  him- 
self into  the  campaign  work  with  huge  delight.  He  is  here,  there, 
everywhere,  with  energy  enough  for  half-a-dozen  leaders ;  and  his 
mighty  voice,  clear  common  sense,  and  jovial  presence  cheer  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Liberal  Government  at  scores  of  meetings. 

A  strong  opponent  of  Mr.  Seddon,  in  reply  to  my  question  what 
he  thought  of  the  Premier,  said :  "Well,  he  likes  to  have  his  own  way, 
but  his  heart  is  with  the  people.  The  old-age  pensions  made  him 
very  popular ;  he  put  it  through,  I  don't  like  his  policy  on  the  liquor 
question.      But   he   is   honest   in   it." 

"Could  he  be  bought  by  the  liquor   interest?" 

"No.    He  is  not  corrupt  nor  corruptible." 

"How  much  is  he  worth?" 

"Well,  he's  not  rich,  hasn't  over  f6,ooo  ($30,000),  I  think.  He 
made  his  money  in  mining  business,  not  in  politics.  He  is  likely  to  be 
poorer  instead  of  richer  the  longer  he  is  in  ofiice." 

"Do  you  think  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  people?" 

"Well,  he's  been  Premier  ten  years ;  that  ought  to  answer  that 
question." 

The  Premier's  energy,  sympathy  and  resource,  and  his  splendid 
record  in  Parliament  explain  the  powerful  hold  he  has  on  the  people. 
He  worked  hard  for  the  factory  laws,  old-age  pensions,  government 
loans  to  settlers,  compulsory  purchase  of  large  e!:tates,  and  provision 

•Andre  HIpgfrled  In  the  JfcBUC  PoltUvae  Cl  ParlHumtntnire.      (1899.) 
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for  workingmen's  homes ;  and  he  favors  the  zone  system,  lowering 
of  the  tariff,  State  fire  insurance,  control  of  trusts,  majority  elections, 
and  the  referendum.  Tho  not  a  Prohibitionist,  he  is  willing  to  sub- 
mit  the  question   to  the  people   and   abide  by   their   decision. 

He  warned  the  coal-ring  that  if  it  did  not  act  right  the  Govern- 
ment would  go  into  the  coal  business,  and  he  has  fulfilled  his  promise. 
He  has  warned  the  shipping  ring  that  if  necessary  to  curb  their  exac- 
tions he  will  go  before  the  people  in  a  campaign  for  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  steamships.  He  has  warned  the  wealthy  citizens  that  they 
may  expect  still  heavier  taxation.  When  he  took  office  as  Minister 
of  Public  Works  he  found  that  altho  the  contractors  were  forbidden 
to  sublet  by  the  express  terms  of  their  contracts,  yet  they  were  practi- 
cally all  subletting.  Minister  Seddon  put  a  stop  to  this,  saying:  "It 
is  the  sweating  system  in  a  most  flagrant  and  baleful  form."  In  the 
campaign  of  1899,  when  the  Conservatives  announced  their  purpose, 
if  successful,  to  abolish  the  cooperative  system  and  return  to  the 
contractor  system.  Premier  Seddon  said  in  his  speeches  that  he  would 
stand  by  cooperation  as  long  as  he  remained  in  New  Zealand,  and 
would  not  return  "to  tlje  days  of  sweating  and  of  truck  stores  Wept  by 
contractor's  relatives,"  nor  to  the  days  when  old  men  or  men  of 
inferior  capacity  could  not  get  work  because  the  contractors  did  not 
want  them. 

The  Premier  believes  that  cooperation  and  democratic  industry  are 
the  two  hemispheres  that  will  make  up  the  industrial  world  of  the 

One  of  the  issues  brought  forward  by  the  Conservatives  in  1899 
was  the  substitution  of  the  freehold  for  the  leasehold.  Premier  Sed- 
don said:  "The  end  of  the  freehold  system  is  that  the  mortgagee 
gets  the  farm  and  the  farmers  get  the  road."  The  people  had  had 
enough  of  the  freehold  and  private  monopoly  of  land,  and  they 
returned  the  Liberals  lo  power  with  a  latter  majority  than  before. 
When  Minister  for  Public  Works,  Mr.  Seddon  took  strong  ground 
on  the  unearned  increment  question  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  railway  construction  then  in  hand.  He  said: 
"Every  pound  the  Government  spends  upon  the  railway  will  give  an 
increased  value  of  twice  that  amount  10  the  land  through  which  the 
railvray  runs,  which  will  he  a  benefit  to  a  very  few  individuals." 
Wherefore  he  declared  it  would  he  folly  to  go  on  with  the  construc- 
tion till  arrangernents  had  been  made  with  those  owners  (or  such  sale 
or  lease  of  their  land  as  would  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  the 

In  respect  to  the  management  of  the  railways,  Premier  Seddon 
says:  "It  is  my  idea  that  (he  railroads  are  the  servants  of  the  people, 
and  that  they  should  be  run  entirely  in  their  interest.  We  want  to 
bring  every  farmer's  product  to  the  markets  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  If  we  can  build  railroads  so  that  the  man  100  miles  from  the 
seashore  can  send  his  produce  to  the  ship  at  the  same  cost  as  the  man 
who  lives  only  10  miles  away,  we  raise  the  value  of  the  first  man's  land 
to  that  of  the  second.     Nearly  all  the  roads  are  making  money,  but 
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there  is  no  incentive  to  give  anythiog  else  but  the  best  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost." 

"But  how  about  using  such  large  bodies  of  men  in  Government 
employ?  Do  not  the  clerks  vote  to  keep  your  parly  in  power,  and  can 
you  not  make  them  do  so?" 

"I  do  not  think,"  replied  the  Premier,  "there  has  been  any  attempt 
to  do  anything  of  thai  kind,  and  I  doubt  if  it  could  succeed.  We  have 
rigid  civil  service  rules  and  we.  maintain  them." 

"Do  you  think  the  United  Stales  can  ever  have  successful  control 
of   ihe   railroads?"   said   the   questioner. 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  said  the  Premier,  "Congress  might  lake 
over  the  railroads  at  their  market  value,  paying  for  them  wilh  Gov' 
ernment  bonds.  Much  cash  would  not  be  needed,  for  the  holders 
of  the  railroad  bonds  would  be  glad  to  exchange  them  for  Govern- 
ment bonds.  I  think  your  Government  could  run  the  railroads  with 
much  more  benefit  to  the  people,  and  that  the  time  will  c6me  when 
your  people  will  demand  that  it  do  so." 

The  workingmen  believe  in  him  because  of  his  unvarying  cham- 
pionship of  Ihem  from  the  earliest  days.  The  country  people  believe 
in  him  because  of  the  vigor  and  tenacity  with  which  he  has  fought 
for  their  land  and  tax  and  money  reforms.  The  Progressives  ingen- 
eral  believe  in  him  because  he  represents  their  ideas  with  courage 
and  force.     He  is  a  great  leader  of  a  great  people. 

XVI. 

SIR  WM.  RUSSELL,  LEADER  OF  THE  OPPOSITION. 

Captain  Wni.  R.  Russell 
(now  Sir  William  Russell), 
has  been  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion against  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  House  since 
June,  1894.  He  was  bom  at 
Sandhurst,  England,  Nov.  12. 
1838,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
army  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  A.  N.  Russell,  who 
went  to  New  Zealand  in  1845 
and  served  in  the  Maori  war. 
William  returned  to  England 
three  years  later  to  be  edu- 
cated;  after  which  he  also  was 
in  military  service  in  New 
Zealand  till  1861.  He  bought  large  estates  at  Flaxmere,  in 
Hawke's  Bay,  where  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  squatting 
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pursuits.  After  being  for  several  years  a  prominent  and  active 
member  of  Parliament  he  became  a  Minister  in  the  Atkinson 
Cabinet  in  1884.  and  again  in  1889-1890. 

He  is  good-natured  and  gentlemanly,  pc^ular  and  respected, 
and  has  considerable  executive  ability.  But  in  debate  he  devotes 
himself  too  much  at  times  to  personal  remarks  and  foolish 
predictions  based  on  suspicion,  often  incorrect,  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  Government  in  pushing  the  measure  under  discussim. 
A  passage  in  the  debate  on  the  Referendum  Bill  {1901)  set 
forth  in  a  former  chapter,  throws  light  on  this  habit  or  attitude. 
"As  an  organized  body  the  Opposition  has  ceased  to  exist," 
said  the  Captain,  "but  as  individuals  we  should  still  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  criticize  every  measure  he  {the  Premier)  brings 
down."  This  does  not  fully  express  the  facts,  however,  for 
the  criticism  has  often  degenerated  from  judicial  consideration 
of  the  measure  to  personal  reflections  upon  the  Ministry.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  has  manifested 
his  cordial  belief  in  Government  railways,  telegraphs,  banks, 
life  insurance,  etc.,  advocated  proportional  representation  tho 
opposed  to  the  Referendum,  expressed  his  readiness  to  aid  in 
establishing  State  fire  insurance,  favored  the  perpet\ial  lease 
with  revaluations,  and  supported  the  arbitration  act.  which 
many  deem  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  Liberal  measures,  and 
the  one  it  took  the  most  thought  to  grasp  and  the  most  courage 
to  support.  This  shows  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  mere  party 
spirit  or  blind  opposition  to  the  Government,  but  uses  his 
head  and  his  conscience,  and  is  not  afraid  to  side  with  the 
Liberals  against  his  own  followers  if  he  thinks  the  Government 
is  right.  In  fact  this  leader  of  the  Conservatives  has  so  much 
of  the  Progressive  spirit  in  him  that  in  Europe  or  America  he 
would  be  ranked  as  a  Radical  rather  than  a  Conservative  or  a 
Liberal. 

In  rcciigiiilion  of  his  long  and  faithful  service,  the  Captain  was 
recently  knighlcd  by  King  Edward.  From  among  the  many  con- 
gratulations showered  upon  him  from  all  sides  we  may  quote  the 
following  from  a  Liberal  member  in  the  House,  July  2.  1902 :  "I  think 
it  is  a  significant  fad  that  all  parties  in  the  Colony,  men  of  every  class 
in  the  Colony,  have  been  rejoiced  at  the  honor  wHich  has  been  con- 
ferred by  His  Majesty  the  King  upon  so  worthy  a  Colonist  as  Sir 
William  Russell.    And  it  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  this  title  hat 
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been  bestowed  at  a  lime  when  Str  IVilluim'i  opponents  occupy  the 
position  of  Advisers  to  His  Majesty's  representative  in  this  Colony." 

OTHER  MEN  OF  NOTE. 

Many  others  are,  or  have  been,  very  prominent  in  the  public 
life  of  the  Colony,  but  the  scope  of  this  book  compels  us  to 
confine  our  biographic  notes  to  those  whose  names  are  identified 
with  some  great  advance,  or  whose  service,  by  its  combined  dis- 
tinction and  length  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  whose  mature  and  brilliant  abilities  have  been  devoted 
to  the  CoicMiy's  progress  or  to  the  opposition  to  it.  It  has  some- 
times been  very  hard  to  draw  the  line.  The  Hon,  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  for  example,  the  able  Minister  of  Railways,  whom  Mr. 
Seddon  chose  to  be  Acting-Premier  during  his  absence  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  has  shown  himself  worthy  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  power  that  Ballance  and  Seddon  have  made  famous  round 
the  world,  is  a  man  who  would  add  lustre  to  any  administra- 
tion ;  but  we  believe  he  belongs  to  the  future,  and  has  not  yet 
done  the  work  that  will  give  him  his  true  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Colony  (perhaps  it  will  be  the  establishment  of  the  zone 
system  or  State  fire  insurance).  He  is  a  brilliant  star  not  yet  in 
its  zenith. 

I-eadership  has  had  a  place  in  the  development  of  New  Zea- 
land as  it  docs  in  all  great  movements.  This  factor  was 
specially  important  in  the  earlier  years.  George  Grey  and 
Julius  Vogel  did  much  that  probably  woidd  not  have  been  done 
without  them,  at  least  for  years  to  come,  but  by  1890  the  whole 
body  of  the  common  people  had  become  so  thoroly  roused,  that, 
altho  the  leadership  of  Ballance  and  Seddon  has  been  of  great 
value,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  people  would  have  accom- 
plished their  purposes  without  them.  There  are  always  men 
of  ability  in  every  community  ready  to  lead  the  people  to  new 
achievements  whenever  the  people  are  fit  to  be  led.  Even  the 
work  of  Grey  and  Vogel  could  not  have  been  done  if  the  people 
had  not  responded  to  their  suggestions.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  John  Ballance,  Richard  J.  Seddon,  and  William  Pem- 
ber  Reeves,  whose  work  more  than  that  of  any  others  perhaps, 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  Colony,  bears  the  impress  of  indi- 
vidual power. 

Carlyle  and  some  other  writers  have  placed  too  much  importance 
on  genius  and  leadership.     A  gified  leader  is  a  most  valuable  posses- 
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sion  i£  he  is  honest  and  true,  but  the  siory  of  New  Zealand,  the  his- 
tory o(  Great  Britain  and  the  records  of  the  EngUsh  cooperative 
movement,  all  demonstrate  that  the  common  people  can  themselves 
achieve  the  most  remarkable  political  and  economic  success,  and 
find  all  the  leadership  they  need  in  the  ranks  of  toil.  The  same  truth 
shines  out  of  our  own  history.  Our  greatest  leaders,  Washington, 
Lincoln,  and  Grant,  were  not  men  of  genius,  as  the  word  is  usually 
understood,  but  simply  men  of  high  character  and  common  sense, 
whom  the  stress  of  circumstances  and  responsibility  developed  into 
great  leaders. 

We  must  be  careful  therefore  not  to  place  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  the  individual  element  in  this  movement  for  the  equahzalion  of 
power  and  opportunity.  In  his  great  campaign  for  democracy,  George 
Grey  merely  expressed  the  thought  and  feehng  that  was  growing  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  won  support. 
A  great  leader  is  one  who  puis  into  vigorous  words  and  actitxi  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  that  have  been  bom  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people  and  are  struggling  for  recognition  and  expression.  They 
may  be  dark  or  luminous  in  the  popular  mind,  dumb  and  inactive,  or 
vital  and  vigorous,  part  of  the  silent,  sut>conscious.  unrecognized  life 
of  the  times,  or  already  vocal  among  the  multitude;  but  in  some 
form  the  bud  or  the  blossom  of  the  new  thought  must  be  in  the 
public  mind  or  the  leader  who  expresses  it  will  acciMnplish  little  hut 
his  own  discomfort.  A  philosopher  who  is  far  ahead  of  his  age  may 
win  some  ridicule  and  persccvition,  perhaps,  to  add  a  lustre  to  his 
name  in  the  eyes  of  future  generations,  but  he  will  not  mold  the  law 
of  his  lime.  The  fact  that  Grey  and  Ballance  did  this  under  popular 
government  shows  that  the  people  had  evolved  so  far,  and  were 
already  so  full  of  the  philosophy  of  political  and  industrial  justice 
that  Ihey  could  understand  and  follow  the  doctrines  of  their  illustrious 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  work  of  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  and  to 
that  of  Seddon.  Reeves,  and  McKenzie,  who  have  done  so  much  for 
New  Zealand  in  her  later  years.  It  required  high  statesmanship  and 
political  insight  to  draw  the  Arbitration  Bill,  and  carry  the  Old-Age 
Pensions,  but  the  genius  of  the  new  time  was  in  the  people  and  their 
Parliament,   or    such    measures   conid    never   have    been    enacted    and 
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The  history  of  New  Zealand  since  man  came  on  the  scene 
falls  into  four  divisions;  (i)  The  Ante- Caucasian  Period, 
ending  with  Cook's  landing,  I ;68;  (2)  The  Period  of  the  White 
Invasion,  culminating  in  annexation  to  the  British  Empire  in 
1840;  (3)  The  Ordinance  Period,  during  which  the  Colony 
was  ruled  by  English  Goveniors  and  their  ordinances,  1840  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  in  1853; 
and  {4)  the  Parliamentary  or  Constitutional  Period  of  self- 
government,  1853  to  the  present  time.  This  Constitutional 
Period  divides  into  the  Provincial  Age,  1853  to  1876,  and  the 
National  Age,  1876  to  the  present  date. 

The  leading  event  of  the  first  period  was  the  landing  of 
the  Maoris  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  second 
(leriod  the  coming  of  the  missionaries,  the  annexation,  the 
treaty  with  the  natives,  and  the  first  organized  efforts  at  settle- 
ment, are  the  principal  facts.  In  the  third  period  the  diffi- 
culties with  land  titles  and  with  the  natives  occupied  the  chief 
place,  but  the  establishment  of  courts,  roads  and  bridges,  postal 
facilities  and  banking,  also  received  attention.  The  great  facts 
of  the  Constitutional  Period  are  the  organization  of  popular 
government  with  a  responsible  ministry,  the  public  works 
policy,  civil  service  regulation,  electoral  reform,  land  monopoly, 
falling  prices,  the  big  strike,  and  the  all-important  Liberal- 
Labor  victory  at  the  polls  in  1890,  with  the  land,  labor,  tax, 
hank,  suffrage,  and  Senate  legislation  resulting  from  it. 

The  history  of  the  Colony  clusters  about  the  various  stages 
in  the  development  of  her  Government  as  population  gathers 
around  the  stratfgic  points  of  a  railway  system,  or  iron  filings 
around  the  poles  of  magnet.  From  1840  to  1869  the  actual 
control  of  affairs  was  largely  in  the  Governor.  At  first  this 
was  because  he  was  the  only  power  in  the  field,  and  later 
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because  of  the  strength  the  office  had  gained  in  the  early  years 
and  because  of  the  powerful  personality  of  some  of  the  Gover- 
nors, especially  George  Grey.  In  1840  there  were  no  means 
of  communication  such  as  now  enable  the  results  of  a  cricket 
match  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
streets  of  London  at  noon  on  the  day  of  the  play.  It  took  the 
Governor  of  New  Zealand  eight  months  io  send  a  message  to 
England  and  get  a  reply.  The  necessities  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, made  the  Governor  and  his  Ordinances  in  Council  the 
actual  controlling  power  in  the  Colony.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion went  into  operation,  and  Parliament  assembled,  there  was 
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.■flen  due  o«l!idc  Ike  MOiiaJn,  -jcc  vrry  useful  in  f.^lciing  Ihc  iamaUs  from 
allatk.     Ki'oi  Ike  linglhli  Mhliety  faand  iomc  o!  Ih.-  sU:l,.i<lei  hard  to  deal  ni'lA, 

a  battle  royal  between  the  Assembly  on  ihe  one  side  and  the 
Governor  and  his  Staff  on  the  other.  And  even  after  a  respon- 
sible ministry  was  established  it  did  not  really  control  the 
administration  till  after  the  retirement  ()f  (Sovcrnor  Grey  in 
1868. 

From  1869  to  i8i)o  with  little  intcrruptiMn  tlic  Government. 
as  we  saw  in  an  early  chapter,  was  in  the  control  of  the  Fox- 
Vc^el-McLean-Whitakcr-Hall- Atkinson  combination,  known 
as  "The  Continuous  Ministry,"  which  was  progressive  as  to 
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public  works  and  the  ballot,  but  conservative  as  to  land,  labor 
and  taxation. 

Since  1890  the  Government  has  been  in  control  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry,  which  is  progressive  on  all  lines.  The  Prc^essive 
Party  was  born  in  1877,  but  did  not  get  thoro  control  of  the 
Government  till  January,  1891.  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
break.  Even  when  Premier  Ballance  died,  in  1893,  a  member 
of  the  existing  cabinet  was  made  Premier,  and  the  new  chief, 
Richard  Seddon,  is  still  Prime  Minister.  So  that  the  Liberal 
Ministry  is  really  more  entitled  to  be  called  the  Continuous 
Ministry  than  the  old  Fox-Atkinson  vitascopic  succession.     It 
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has  been  in  power  without  a  break  for  over  12  years,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  any  other  ministry  was  ever  in  office 
without  interruption.  The  first  four  ministries  in  New  Zealand 
were  strangled  in  their  cradles,  and  as  late  as  August,  1884, 
there  were  three  weeks  of  political  upheaval  in  which  three 
ministries  went  down.  The  death  rate  among  ministries  is 
very  uncertain,  but  the  birth  rate  is  accurately  adjusted  to  it 
so  that  there  is  no  overcrowding  of  population. 
The  accompanying  diagram  exhibits  to  the  eye  the  principal 
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points  in  the  political  history  of  the  Colony  since  its  annexa- 
tion. It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  great  development  (national 
railways,  State  insurance,  public  trust  office,  etc.),  directly 
followed  the  accession  of  the  popular  Ministry  to  full  executive 
cwitrol;  and  that  the  second  great  development  (in  the  Liberal 
period  from  1890  on)  immediately  succeeded  the  transfer  of 
electoral  power  from  the  large  landholders  to  the  mass  of  the 
common  people  through  the  combination  of  the  residential 
qualification  for  the  suffrage  with  the  cme-man-one-vote  prin- 
ciple which  went  into  operation  at  the  election  of  Dec,  1890. 
This  sequence  of  events  is  much  more  than  a.  mere  coincidence. 
There  is  a  real  causal  relation  between  the  democratization  of 
power  on  the  otic  hand  and  progressive  energy  and  national 
development  on  the  other.  Yet  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  mis- 
take to  regard  the  expansion  of  popular  power  as  the  sole  or 
perhaps  even  the  chief  reason  for  these  periods  of  national 
advance.  The  mixture  of  causes  is  manifest.  In  the  later  case, 
the  emphatic  need  for  advance,  and  the  existence  of  honest, 
thoughtful,  vigorous  and  united  leaders  and  voters,  were  quite 
as  essential  as  manhood  suffrage,  else  other  democratic  nations 
would  have  made  similar  progress ;  and  in  the  earlier  case  the 
change  of  power  was  coordinated  with  Vogel's  personality,  and 
the  attainment  of  settled  peace. 

_  GOVER^NMENT  _      ___ 
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aOVEKNMINT— CONTINUIP. 


A.    (1876) 


Stafford,  T  moBm,  1B71. 

Vofcl.  1871-76,  except  Fol- 
I.Q.  Jufy,  6.  ■J5-Feb,  ■76. 


MinUtti.  .  ., 
c«pt  1884-1887. 
Wfaltakcr,  iSa>-3 


1886        8taut-V*2tl,  Sept.  1884- 


{Pmc*.    Public  Wgrki  Policy.    Na- 
tloiul  Railway*.  t»7°. 
Auilrahan  BalM.  Gov  I  Lift  ItuurBnrt. 

Public  Tr<iil  Office.  1S71. 

,  1  Bry  fi- 


le platfam.  1876-7. 
Und  Act.  1877.    Land-Value  Tax, 
1B78.    Repealed,  1879. 
RciUtncc  ma4t  ■uffklent  qaalKlca- 
tlon  far  votiai.  1S79. 


Batlanei-i  flan  far  tt 


-*ola.      Equal  man  hood 
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liun  ballotlag. 
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ndltifallare. 

hawl  hi  h 

Llibekal-labor  fusion  victory 

Tarm  ft  StoaMr*  cbantad  Iran  IHa  to 

7  year* 

I8»i. 

Graded  laxalion,  '91, 

SuHrate. 

Latid  ^  latot  laws.  '91-4. 

■893. 

Rt/trtHd-m  on  liquor. ■ff. 

tndustr'l  arbilralion,  '$/. 

Jttiumplion  of  large  ts- 

laUt  'w. 

Political 

Railways  far  srrvict.  V- 

equality 

Nalionabialien  of  land 

In 

andccd.l.-44-S. 

■MiBlclpal 

Local  land  lax.  ■96. 

•lection  a. 

.SlaUbnytpaltnl.-')?. 

.89X. 

Old-agi  pennons,  ■9". 

Native  affairs  conslitulc<l  the  main  problem  of  the  Colony 
(liiriiif;  the  whole  of  the  ( iiibc mat o rial  Epoch,  both  before  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.  From  iSCx)  to 
January,  i8~o,  the  whites  were  in  almost  constant  warfare  with 
the  natives,  Yet  the  measures  adopted  during  these  years  for 
the  organization  of  the  post-office,  classification  of  the  civil 
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government  insurance,  show  that  civic  progress  was  not  lack- 
ing even  in  this  time  of  struggle. 

The  age  of  vigorous  national  development  really  began,  how- 
ever, with  1870.  Till  then  the  Colonists  had  been  occupied 
mainly  with  problems  of  safety  and  subsistence.  The  whites 
by  that  time  outnumbered  the  natives  more  than  five  to  one, 
and  the  peace  of  January,  1870,  left  them  practically  free  to  do 
what  they  pleased  with  the  new  country.  The  era  of  railway 
development  and  assisted  immigration  that  followed  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  strong  public  sentiment  that  has  wrought 
the  remarkable  changes  of  recent  years.  The  public  works 
showed  the  people  what  the  Government  could  do  for  them. 
And  the  growth  of  land  monopoly  that  followed  the  building 
of  railways  forced  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  action. 

The  leading  events  of  the  National  Age  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups  which  we  may  call  the  Government  Group  and  the 
Politico-Industrial  Group.  The  first  includes  the  following  im- 
portant items: 

Abolition  of  the  Provinces  corresponding  lo  our  Slates 1876 

Triennial  Parliaments  in  place  of  the  5-year  term 1879 

Seven-year  terms  for  Senators  in  place  of  the  life  tenure 1891 

Competitive  examinations  established  for  the  civil  service 1886 

The  Australian  ballot,  alphabetic,  and  free  from  party  designation  1870 

Residence  made  siifKcient  for  voting  in  national  elections 1879 

In  mnnicipal  elections i8qS 

One-man -one- vote  principle  established  in  national  elections. 1889 

In  municipal  elections 1898 

n  early  years,  viva  voce,  but  since  September,  1890 
e  made  in  writing  signed  by  a  small  number 
rs  (2  or  more)   and  accompanied  by  consent  of  the 
e  and  a  $50  deposit. 

Eijual  suffrage  without  regard  lo  sex 189.1 

Abolition  of  the  propertj-  qualiticalion  even  as  an  alternative 1896 

When  we  remember  that  only  twenty-three  years  ago  a  man 
without  property  qualification  could  not  vote  in  New  Zealand, 
and  that  a  dozen  years  ago  a  rich  man  could  vote  5  times  in 
municipal  elections,  and  as  many  times  in  national  elections  as 
the  number  of  districts  he  could  travel  to  on  election  day,  we 
may  realize  how  great  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  new  democracy. 

The  movement  for  the  extension  and  equalization  of  the 
franchise  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.     New  Zea- 
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land  is  the  only  country  on  the  globe  where  women  have  the 
same  right  to  the  ballot  as  their  brothers,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  both  in  local  and  general  elections.  By  a 
series  of  enactments  covering  two  decades  the  Colony  banished 
the  sex  and  property  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  lifted  her- 
self out  of  plutocratic  government  at  the  ballot  box,  and  in 
place  of  one  of  the  worst  systems  of  voting,  has  established  one 
of  the  best.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  ages  ahead  of  New 
Zealand  in  our  election  laws,  but  she  has  overtaken  and  passed 
us.  Political  equality  under  her  system  of  direct  nominations, 
cross-questioning  of  candidates,  and  unpartisan  ballots,  is  real 
and  vital.  No  stronger  upward  movement  in  the  fundamental 
matter  of  the  ballot  is  to  be  found  in  any  land. 

The  industrio-political  development  is,  if  possible,  more 
remarkable  still,  but  it  has  already  been  so  fully  dealt  with 
that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  gather  into  one  group  the 
principal  factors  in  the  great  advance. 

Before  1870: 

Postal   system,  with  parcels  post. 
Postal  savings  banks. 
Telegraphs. 
Title  registration. 

1870  to  1875: 

National  railways,  telephones,  and  water  works. 

Public   Trust  Office. 
1890  to  1902,  inclusive: 

Organized   labor  at   the   ballot  box. 

Farmers,  workingmeii.  small  merchants  and  manufacturers,  etc.. 
voting  in  harmony  and  carrying  the  election  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  people. 

Progressive  laxalion  of  land-values  and  incomes  with  exemp- 
tion of  improvements  and   small  men. 

Resumption  and  divi.sion  of  large  estates,  and  effective  limitation 
of  the  area  one  man  may  hold. 

Gradual   nationalization   of   the   soil   an   established   policy. 

Government  loans  at  low  interest  to  farmers,  traders,  and 
workingmen. 

Government  management  of  the  principal  banks  of  issue. 

Nationalization  of  credit. 

Referendum  on  local  land-value  tax,  and  on  the  license  ques- 
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Labor  laws,  factory,  shop,  and  mining  acts,  truck  and  wages 

acts,  etc. 
The  8-hour  day,  half-holiday,  seats  for  shop  girls,  ventilation, 

safety,   and   no   sweatshops. 
The  unemployed  helped  to  get  work  by  State  employment  bureaus 

and  the  Public  Works,  Land,  and  Labor  Departments. 
Direct   employment    in   place   of   the   contract   system   in   public 

Cooperative  industry. 

Suburban  homes  for  workingmen  at  low  rents. 

State  railways  operated   for  service  instead  of  profit,   and   used 

to  aid   education  and   help  the   farmers  and   workingmen. 
Industrial  arbitration  and  practical  abolition  of  strikes  and  lock- 
State  annuities   for  the  aged  poor. 
Stale  ownership  and  operation  of  coal  mines. 

THE  PEOPLE. 
What  about  the  people  who  have  done  all  this?     What  is 
their  ancestry,   their  character,   condition   and   development? 
The  people  of  New  Zealand  are  comparatively  few,'  about  8 

■Till  rpoeatly  Nen  Zealand  baa  bivD   the  ^eaat  iDbsblted  laud  la  pro- 

D   to   lis  fBimHly    to   lif   Inhabllpd    that    ban   been   found   by    European 

era.     Five  buuJr«d  years  ago  more  or  1p9s,  when  the  Maoris  rame  In 

Ihelr  double  ranoes,  "thej   found   the  lalandg   alcnast  destitute  of  game  oi 

population  eifept  a  few  unaavory  and  unappetlilnn,  but  aa  the  event  proved. 

not    Indlgeatlble    aborlglu?a."       Their    cheerful    gaatronomlc    relat^ona    wltlt 

tbeae   predecexHOrs   and    their    Inceiuiant    tribal    wars    amoog    tbetuselTea   prt,- 

vented  any   rapid  Increaae  In  tbe  census.      They  never  numbered  more   than 

I    hundred    to    a    hundred    aod    twenty-five    thousand    probabl;    (the    oulalde 

■atlmate  Ik  h  hundrpd  and  Hlnty  thousaud),  and  when  clvlliiatloti  gave  them 

ind    muaketa    they    melted    away    very    rapidly,    ao    that    by    1840    thej 

red  only  about   BO.noo,  and  bave  since  falleo  to  42.000.      Tbe  «blte», 

er.   iDcreased   oondcrfully.      From   2,000   la   1840   to   30,000  In   lasS. 

and  about  600,000  at   tbe  cUae  of   1002.     After  the  discovery  of  gold   In 

Gabriel's   Gully    <l(tet)    tbe   P^uropeon   populatlOD    rose  from   &D.00O   to  more 

'  ui  172.000  In  1804.  an  iacreaxe  of  nearly  TS  per  cent  Id  three  years.     In 

e  flrat  few  years  after  tbe  public  works  policy  waa  Inaugurated  (18TI-T8) 

e  populaC:an  rose  about  60  per  cent.     Since  then  the  rate  of  Increase  baa 

en  much  less. 

By  the  census  of  March,  10O1,  the  papulation  of  full  while  blood  was 
7.4.ir..  tbe  full-hlonfled  Maorle  numbered  M.OTC  the  balf-caalea  S.5S0  (8,123 
of  them  living  among  the  UaorlB  and  counted  In  their  total  of  43,101},  ana 
■  157  Chinese,   making  tbe  entire  pnpulatlob   815,920. 

This  Is  only  a  small  fractloD  of  the  population  tbe  country  could  easily 
sustain.  The  lalandB  would  hold  fully  20  mllllonB  of  people  on  the  agn- 
-ultural  lands  alone  It  (bey  werp  aettled  aa  thickly  as  Id  Belgium,  snd  many 
nllllons  more  If  all  the  available  lauds  of  every  sort  were  occupied.  Bat 
t  will  he  a  long  time  before  anything  like  tbe  limit  Is  reached,  it  It  ever 
R,  for  ImmlgratioD  Is  dlfllcult,  and  the  population  Is  Dot  iDcreaalng  rapidly 
now — less  thau  2^  per  cent  a  year,  or  uniler  2!>  per  cent  Id  a  decade.  At 
New  Zealaod'a  age  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  tbe  United  States  grew 

1  year  from  then  till  177r>.  end  betvpcn  3  SDd  4  per  ceDt  a  year  moat  of 
"me  alnw  until  ISRO.  and  It  Is  stil!  Increasing  more  than  20  per  cent 
rcade.  2.1  per  cent  from  ISSO  to  ISnO.  and  21   per  cent  from  1S90  to 
A  conBldprat)le  part  of  our  Increase  Ib  due  to  Immigration,  much  of 
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STAGE  EKECTED  FUK  A  MAORI  FEAST. 

In  tk*  fid  iayl  Iht  Maorii  had  great  frtlkvll,  u/fcen  Ihouianii  of  emli  camr 
lo  lal  and  makt  sptlcHtl  and  rtciivt  gifU.  A  stage  iwu  trecltd  lomrlim,,  to  or 
100  feet  in  height  Kith  many  flalforms  Ulled  aith  prn-iiioni.  etc.,  to  be  gtven  aumy. 
Hales  inert  <Ji>(  in  tkt  gronnd  and  filled  with  Ksod  and  slants.  Tht  mood  uni  ttt 
on  Rrc  till  tht  stones  vert  hat,  when  native  sweet  potatoes,  Sth,  birds,  and 
pieces  of  human  Sesh  were  pat  in  tmlh  tht  slants  and  catered  with  earth  till 
coolied.  Some  natives  told  tkt '  mittionariii  that  European  Aesh  tnas  sally  and 
disagreeable,  but  all  did  not  think  so.     Cannibalism  btcamt  titinci  about.  1S40,  txit 

lay  they    would    tnjoy    a  f'"'  af  "Ir-^l    p'g,"  as  Ihey  called  Iht  white  man.     In 

pigs   (not  ■■long  pigs-},   pooo  jhor*i,   0  hrgt  quanlily   of  Hour,   rict.   tugor,   and 
tobacco,  and  over  1000  blankets  were  alto  given  away.     Anolhtr  treat  •■Hakari." 
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to  the  square  mile  against  our  26,  England's  340,  and  Belgium's 
590,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  excellent  stock,  the  same 
stock,  in  fact,  as  ourselves,  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  with 
English  predominant,  Scotch  next,  and  Irish  third, — one  of 
the  most  homogeneous  blends  of  the  world's  best  blood  to  be 
found  on  earth.  The  foreigners  are  too  few  to  color  the  strain, 
and  the  Maoris  are  too  weak  to  have  any  controHng  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  or  the  institutions  of  the  Colony.  It  is 
an  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  and  its  political  and  economic  ex- 
periments are  Anglo-Saxon  experiments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  white  population  and  the 
rapidly-diminishing  significance  of  the  brown  and  yellow 
people : 

Pcrsous  Average                     Haotli                    Chinnc 

ofEurupean  ■nnua]  rate 

dcbceut  of  lucresK 

1840 2,000  60,000 

1853 32.000  115% 

iSai pg.ooo  26. 

1871 256,000  15.8  46,000       5,004 

'881 489.933  9.  42.000       4,444 

1901 772.791  2-3  43.101        2,857 

1902 792.000  2.5  2^5? 

A  few  half-castes,  or  mixed  European  and  native  population  living 
among  the  Maoris  arc  included  in  the  first  and  also  in  the  third  columns. 
The  total  population  at  the  last  census,  March,  1901,  was  815,820, 

The  total  population  now,  April,  1903,  is  about  850,000,  The 
present  rate  of  increase  is  not  high.  Immigration  from  Europe 
is  discouraged  by  distance  and  cost,  and  immigration  from  Asia 
is  practically  prohibited  by  law.  The  people  do  not  marry 
very  early  in  life,  which  helps  to  make  the  birth-rate  low,  and 
may  have  some  relation  to  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  is  also 
very  low.  From  1890  to  1901  the  number  of  marriages  among 
the  whites  each  year  rose  from  6  to  nearly  8  per  thousand  of 
population,  while  the  number  of  births  per  thousand  fell  from 
29>^  to  25J^.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  decrease  in  the 
size  of  families  is  due  to  the  resolve  of  an  educated  people  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  health  and  comfort.  In  a  healthy 
country  and  among  a  prosperous  people  a  low  birth-rate  is 
a  sign  of  the  highest  wisdom.  The  Merry  Age  of  England 
followed  the  elimination  of  surplus  population  by  the  plague. 
The  Black  Death  was  a  cruel  adjuster.     But  intelligence  Will 
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A  MAORI  MAIDEN. 

iiany  Maori  tvcmtn  make  thtir  nun  rfoj:  garmeali  ai  Ihiy  did  in  Iht  old  days. 
Bayitit  and  ulliitg  titrt  mknimtn  to  the  natiitt  tilt  Iht  tvhiles  camr,  so  Iht  viomen 

/•rough  lilt  f.rchaf<gt  of  gifli  regulaltd  fcy  Uriel  tliqutlU).  Tht  nativts  dytd  their 
Ircutt  prellily,  being  fond  of  bright  colon,  esferially  ted  and  whilt.  Many  of  the 
naniles  Tt-trt  iiiiainily  beautiful  besides  being  ivann  and  aaterprmf. 

The  Maoris  are  very  musical,  and  the  women  ling  Iheir  bobitt  to  sUtp.     The 

'or  tach.  the  ihey  were  without  on^F  inoivlidgt  of  tiiriliug. 

An  English  boy  who  was  cattured  and  heft  I>y  the  Maoris  three- ijuarleri  of  a 
:enlury  ago.  was  made  a  chief  when  hi  gre-v  up  and  advised  to  lake  two  or  three 
a  choice,  but  he  did  not  like  any  of 
I,  Iht  daughters  of  a  fniudly 
reiemblii  Iht  youngtr  of  this  English- 
htrford.  must,  howtvtr,  bt  laktn  wilh 
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find  a  way  to  bring  and  keep  the  Merry  Age  of  the  Earth  by 
getting  the  growth  of  population  in  tune  with  the  progress 
toward  perfecting  the  conditions  of  existence,  and  sending  out 
invitatiCMis  to  the  unborn  with  some  regard  to  the  probable  com- 
fort of  the  guests  when  they  arrive. 

Children  are  well  cared  for.  New  Zealand  education  is  free, 
universal  and  compulsory.  A  little  larger  proportion  of 
children  is  in  school  than  with  us,  and  illiteracy  is  less.  Aside 
from  the  Maoris  practically  all  the  people  over  I2  years  of 
age  can  read  and  write,  a  good  common  school  education  is 
the  rule,  and  higher  education  is  very  general.  Religion  is  not 
compulsory,  but  appears  to  be  practically  universal,  or  at  least 
its  profession  is, — 96  per  cent  of  the  population  is  put  down 
as  belonging  to  some  religious  denomination,  81  per  cent  Prot- 
estant, 14  per  cent  Catholic,  nearly  I  per  cent  Jews,  Buddhists, 
Spiritualists  {339),  and  Mormons  {206),  half  of  i  per  cent  no 
denomination,  a  quarter  of  i  per  cent  unspecified,  a  little  over 
2  per  cent  object  to  stating  their  religion,  and  a  little  less  than 
I  per  cent  are  known  to  be  unrehgious.  In  the  United  States 
ibout  J^  of  the  people  are  members  of  some  church,  30  per 
cent  of  these  being  Catholic.  The  basis  of  classification  is 
evidently  wider  in  New  Zealand  than  with  us. 

Morality  and  intelligence  are  both  very  high.  There  is 
nowhere  a  people  more  kindly  or  with  a  deeper  sense  of  justice. 
They  are  law  abiding,  industrious,  independent,  prudent,  pros- 
perous, temperate,  tolerant,  and  openminded,  and  their  energy 
and  public  spirit  are  superb. 

The  vigor,  self-reliance,  and  initiative  of  the  New  Zealanders 
astonish  their  visitors.  Those  who  imagine  that  public  owner- 
ship and  State  activity  blight  these  qualities  must  find  New 
Zealand  a  paradox.  Nowhere  are  the  functions  of  Government 
wider,  and  nowhere  are  self-reliance  and  individual  initiative 
more  remarkably  developed.  The  working  classes  look  con- 
stantly to  the  State  for  assistance  in  various  forms,  yet  they 
do  more  for  themselves,  and  make  better  provision  for  the 
future  in  life  insurance,  bank  deposits,  etc.,  than  the  workers 
of  any  other  country.*  The  explanation  is  easy.  The  Govern- 
ment in  New  Zealand  is  not  a  Paternalism  but  a  Fratemalism. 
Government  help  is  self-help,  the  partners  using  the  firm  to 
do  their  work.    And  Government  activity  is  the  concensus,  or 

'Xcp  Part  III,  Clvlllufion  TftblM. 
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resultant  of  individual  activities;  one  manifestation  of  indi- 
vidual initiative;  self-reliance  in  compound  or  cooperative 
form. 

The  criminal  record  per  thousand  of  population  is  low ;  lower 
than  in  England,  France,  Germany,  or  the  United  States,  and 
only  half  what  it  is  in  some  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New 
South  Wales,  for  example.  The  number  of  persons  in  prison 
per  thousand  inhabitants  is  less  than  half  what  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  lUe^timate  births  are  few.  The  ratio  of  drunk- 
enness is  light.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  is  much  less  than  in  any  of  the  Australian  states 
except  Tasmania  and  South  Australia,  and  less  than  half  the 
average  consumption  in  this  country.  The  Colony  is  distinctly 
and  increasingly  sober. 

The  civic  virtue  of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  honesty  of 
the  Government  and  the  wise  and  hearty  interest  the  citizens 
take  in  public  affairs.  Chief  Justice  Stout  says,  "So  far  our 
State  has  been  free  from  corruption  of  any  kind."  And  again, 
■  "There  is  a  tolerance  of  opinions  and  there  is  an  altruism  and  a 
growing  civic  conscience  clearly  manifest,"  Years  ago  Bishop 
Selwyn  said  that  politic;!  corruption  had  never  existed  in  New 
Zealand.  And  recent  authorities  thoroly  familiar  with  the 
Colony  confirm  the  statement  and  bring  it  down  to  date. 

Reeves  declares  "There  is  no  political  corruption."  And 
Walker  says;  "Personal  corruption  I  am  confident  does  not 
exist.  .  .  .  The  general  political  tone  is  healthy,  and  is 
stimulated  in  all  the  provinces  by  a  high-class  press,  which  uses 
its  great  influence  in  a  conscientious  manner."  Mr.  Sydney 
Webb,  the  English  Fabian,  who  carefully  inquired  four  years 
ago  into  the  politics  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  gives  his 
impressions  as  follows,  using  "Australia"  to  represent  all  the 
colonies : 

"In  politics  Auslralia  is  emphatically  un-American.  American  mimi- 
cipal  government,  for  example,  is  unspeakably  corrupt — worse,  tar 
worse  than  is  commonly  reported.  Australian  municipal  government, 
iho  far  behind  our  own  in  efficiency,  is  as  pure  as  that  of  the  purest 
Knglish  city.  The  same  personal  intcRrify  runs  through  all  Australian 
politics.  Australian  civil  servants  are  as  honest  as  our  own.  Austra- 
lian Premiers  all  die  poor.  Australian  Legislatures,  imperfect  as  they 
are  in  many  ways,  are  absolutely  un-American  in  this  respect.  .  .  . 
No  personal  dishonesty,  bribery,  or  malversation  is  so  much  as  alleged. 
It  never  occurs,  ever  to  the  most  prejudiced  squatter  (wealthy  land- 
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owner),  to  assume  that  the  politician  he  is  denouncing  is  taking  bribes 
from  a.  tramway  company  or  selling  concessions  to  the  highest  bidder- - 
practises  that  are  (were)  unfortunately  common  in  Chicago  or  New 
York.  The  worst  that  Anslralian  fashionable^society  finds  to  say  about 
its  enemy,  the  politician,  is  that  he  'panders  to  the  Labor  vote,'  and  that 
he  gets  railways  and  water-works  made  in  his  own  constituency,  instead 
of,  as  in  the  old  days,  making  things  pleasant  for  the  squatters,  and 
arranging  the  public  works  as  the  squatters  desired.  Of  rotation  in 
office  and  the  domination  of  the  'party  i 
'spoils  to  the  victors,'  in  the  American  sens 
Australia  to  the  other,  not  a  trace  or  a  symptom. " 

As  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter,  the  United  Suites 


A  MAORI  HUT,  1830. 

The  primitive  Maori  hut  was 
hue  smut  (rati  Itavii.     A  chimnf 

and  thty  ittmtd  HHablt  to  imagiat  me  possMiMily  or  more  tHait  one  aoBr  ana  one 
window  per  house,  or  more  than  one  room  under  a  single  roof.     Bi-fn  Iht  largest 

lunt  below  the  ground  and  the  inmates  slept  rulifn  they  slept  indoors]  iii'th  their 
feel  to  the  center  and  their  heads  loaard  the  walls. 

tapers,  n-ell  lilted  Iho  some  of  llient  are  for  such  an  abode;  no  lamps,  stoves,  dishes. 


no  telephone  oili 
i«e  friendly  chief 


Some  of  the  better  houses,  especially  tho.'c  built  after  the  nhite  settlers  came, 
f  constructed  of  wood,  and  were  large,  strong  and  finely  ean>ed.  In  Ike  Wei- 
Ion  Museum  there  is  a  Maori  house  of  this  sort  built  in  1S41.  ahirh  is  «  feel 
and  iS  feet  wide.     The  r^of  is  u  feel  from  the  floor  and  ,v  UKures  are  cart-ed 


Consul  reports  to  Washington  that  New  Zealand  "is  more  truly 
democratic  than  any  other  country  in  the  world."  Civic  spirit 
is  vigorous  and  acts  on  a  high  plane.  \"oting  is  regarded  not 
merely  as  a  right,  but  as  a  duty,  and  not  only  a  moral  duty  but 
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a  legal  duty,  the  exercise  of  which  is  made  compulsory.*  The 
Government  is  not  regarded  as  the  enemy  or  even  as  the 
guardian  of  the  people,  but  as  their  friendly,  wise,  and  trusty 
servant.  An  Irish  immigrant  just  landed  in  New  York,  when 
asked  if  he  were  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  replied,  "Oi 
dunno  fwhat  is  a  dimecrat  or  raypooblican,  but  oi'm  agin  the 
Gov'ment."  The  people  of  New  Zealand  own  their  Government 
and  therefore  do  not  need  to  be  "agin  it." 
Social  hfe  is  as  democratic  as  political  life.    The  American 


A  MODEST  MODERN  HOME. 

A  camferiioti  of  lift  in  a  good  modtm  homt.  such  ai  may  bt  found  in  anif 
residence  ailri.t  ol  lit  iommo<:--ci}IIh.  uilh  fi'iiili: e  life  in  a«  oldliiut  Maori 
hut,  aHordl  a  <i--i<l  rtnlhaliof,  of  the  trogrti,  of  ci-.ilizolion.     Ko«  iSnd  0  cUan  and 

aaai'low  in  the  eorlhen  'door  of  a  cold.  um-eMihled.  lololN  'uH/u'rnished  dtn. 
Plenty  of  K-indoB-s  10  admit  daylight,  and  at  nighl  jpij  or  iltclric  light,  or  ktrotent 
lamps,  in  filact  of  the  absolute  darkness  by  iiighl  and  the  dim  light  by  day  of  the 
old  aioeden  cell,  oiith  its  fraclically  winJoiflett  Kalli.  shutting  out  not  only  the 
light  of  the  mflOJi  and  start,  but  et-tn  the  sun's  rays  almoil  tnholly.     Bach  gutsl 

kitchen,  a  dining-room,  anJ  a  bath-room.  olTtr  senicti  that  seem  practically  indis- 
Fersable  BOTr,  yet  the  Maori  hut  u-as  guiltless  of  all  such  appurtenances,  y/kich.  I 

ruin  ftj  neighborhood  HDr.  Yet  in  one  t-ital  point  the  old  Maori  uoj  ahead— ht 
had  the  vikoie  community  bock  of  him  to  secure  him  against  industrial  want. 

Review  of  Reviews,  vol.  13,  p.  81,  quotes  the  following  from  a 
prominent  New  Zealander : 

■  Under  penalty  of  forWturp  of  franchise  at  thp  f  1  ow  ng  e  pcflrn.  As 
nolFd  D  the  flrst  part  of  this  book.  If  a  prrs  n  dwa  nut  T  e  ha  or  btr 
name  Is  croiacd  from  the  rrRletpr.  and  ualeaa  a  good  ex  use  can  be  showo, 
the  dellnqucDt  loaea  hla  role  at  the  next  election 
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"While  I  write  these  words,  the  fan  and  gloves  of  our  'general  ser- 
vant' are  lying  on  the  kitchen  dresser.  She  is  an  excellent  servant,  and 
the  dresser  is  a  verj'  clean  one.  She  is  going  out  to-night  in  full  even- 
ing costume  to  the  Boating  Club  hail.  This  club  is  composed  chiefly 
of  young  workingmen.  Her  invitation  comes  from  the  Captain,  a  well- 
known  barrister,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  will  introduce  her 
to  plenty  of  partners,  all  in  swallow-tail  coats  1  I  anticipate  that  her 
program  will  be  filled  up  at  once.  She  will  meet  there  and  may  dance 
in  the  same  set  with  the  daughters  of  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand 
and  other  notable  personages." 

The  people  are  fond  of  athletics  and  other  sports,  yet  they 
are  readers  and  have  taste  in  literature.  All  the  best  English 
and  American  books  and  magazines  are  to  be  found  in  their 
hbraries  and  homes.  The  North  American  Review,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Arena,  Forum,  Harpers,  McC lures,  Cosmo- 
politan, Century,  Scribners,  etc.,  are  much  read  in  New  Zea- 
land families,  and  Lowell,  James,  Holmes,  Clemens,  Howells, 
EmerscHi,  Parker,  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  etc.,  are  among  the 
favorite  authors.  The  press  is  dignified  and  able  like  the  Eng- 
lish, after  which  it  is  patterned.  There  is,  however,  an  over- 
earnestness  in  discussion,  both  oral  and  written,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  greatest  fault  of  the  New  Zealanders. 
As  in  America  also  there  is  too  much  of  the  spirit  that  is  not 
kind  nor  even  fair  to  those  who  differ  radically  in  their  views. 
"The  New  Zealanders  arc  like  Americans  in  their  severity  on 
persons  who  criticize  them,  and  in  the  savage  literary  criticism 
that  makes  a  sort  of  football  sport  of  every  new  author's  pro- 
duction."* 

The  people  are  healthy  and  long-lived.  The  death  rate  is 
less  than  10  (9.6)  in  a  thousand.  No  other  nation  has  so  low 
a  rate.  As  insurance  companies  know,  the  expectation  of  life 
is  higher  than  in  Europe  or  America  and  the  difference  is 
specially  marked  among  the  working  classes.  The  average 
worker  in  England  is  as  old  at  sixty  as  the  New  Zealand 
laborer  at  sixty-five,  or  seventy.  Some  of  the  most  pestiferous 
diseases  that  afflict  other  countries  are  unknown  in  New  Zea- 
land.'   The  climate  is  healthful  and  the  burdens  and  cares  of 

•Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  RO,  p.  520.  ItlOO. 

•  SmBllpoi  and  t.vphold.  for  example:  i>fe  statement  b;  Sir  Bobert  8tont 
In  Open  Court,  Tol.  11-  He  also  saya  there  la  no  d:aeBBe  among  the  cattle, 
Bhepp,  or  horaca,  J.  Blatls.  Soc.  thI.  G(i,  p.  SSH.  I^ler  reports  from  th« 
Department  of  Ajtrleullure  show  that  tubereulosla  haa  gained  a  slight  hold 
among  the  cattle. 
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life  an  less  than  in  most  countries,  thanks  to  the  Liberal  insti- 
tutions. 

The  women  are  robust,  wholesome,  home-loving,  intelligent, 
public  spirited.  "In  a  land  where  millionaires  are  unknown  and 
paupers  few;  where  towns  are  as  loosely  spread  amongst 
gardens  and  plantations  as  the  most  scattered  English  villages ; 
where  ^  of  a  million  Colonists,  nearly  all  of  British  origin,  are 
sprinkled  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  the  square  mile  among  sublime 
mountains  and  pleasant  valleys  in  the  healthiest  climate  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  odd  if  Englishwomen  were  anything  but  a 
wholeswne,  home-loving  race."*  Travelers  are  specially 
charmed  with  the  pretty  mill  girls  who  ride  to  their  work  on 
bicycles.    Mr.  Carpenter  says : 

"The  Islands  are  full  of  pretty  girls,  and  they  look  more  like  the 
women  of  England  and  Scotland  than  the  tall  'cornstalk  maidens'  of 
Australia.  The  average  of  intelligence  is  very  high,  and  in  manners 
and  dress  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  girls  of  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  They  are  thoroly  up  to  date  as  to  public  matters. 
They  discuss  the  political  issues  with  each  other  and  with  the  men,  and 
they  are  quite  as  beclubbed  as  the  women  of  the  United  States.  Every 
town  has  its  Shakespeare  Club,  and  its  Woman's  Temperance  Society. 
There  are  golf  clubs  and  croquet  clubs,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  organiza- 
tions to  which  (he  20th  Century  woman  is  ,so  glad  to  feelong." 

How  much  later  in  life  the  women  marry  than  with  us,  and 
how  much  larger  a  proportion  of  them  get  married  sometime 
than  is  the  case  here,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of 

comparisons : 

Per  Cent  of  Vomea  VlUiaat  Haabanilt 

Age  Agt  Age  Age 

Mloi;         Jslojo       30lo«    4SIOM 

New  Zealand,  1891 70%  35  IS  18 

United  States,  1R90 53  28  ao  aS 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  so  large  a  deficit  of  marriage 
from  20  to  25  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  small  per  cent  of  failures 
in  later  years  is  certainly  encouraging.  And  both  these  facts 
display  the  prudence  of  the  people — prudent  in  delay,  prudent 
in  ultimate  success.  The  same  trait  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  New  Zealand  has  the  highest  per  capita  bank 
deposits  in  the  world,  and  the  highest  life  insurance  per  head 
next  to  the  United  States. 

■itaCnrda;  Review,  vol.  87,  1SCI9,  p.  320. 
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The  leading  industries  are  agriculture  and  grazing,  tho 
mining,  manufactures  and  commerce  receive  a  good  share  of 
attention.  New  Zealand  is  a  great  wool  and  meat  producing 
country,  with  valuable  timber  and  mines,  and  plenty  of  water 
power.  The  occupations  of  the  people  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  breadwinners  in  New  Zea- 
land are  females  and  18.3  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 


New             Uniled 
Zealand           SUlu 

f>%              38^ 

Per  cent  of  total 
populatioD 

Total  bread wt HI 

Agriculture,    grazing,   fisliing,   and 

mining %fi'f„ 

Induslrial 

(manftra,  bldg,  &c.) 17 

Commircial 

(trade  and  tranaportatiou)  .    .    .    a 

Domestic  and  persoual 9 

Proressional 6 

On  the  whole  there  is  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the 
two  countries,  but  there  is  an  interesting  difference  in  the  high 
percentage  in  professional  life  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  small 
percentage  in  domestic  and  personal  service  as  compared  with 
this  country.  Teachers  and  ministers  are  numerous,  while 
domestic  servants  are  not  plentiful,  partly  because  so  many 
women  do  their  own  housework,  and  partly  because  the  girls 
prefer  to  work  in  stores  and  offices  and  mills  where  they  can 
be  more  independent  and  have  more  time  they  can  call  their 
own. 

We  must  not  fail  to  note  a  still  more  important  contrast  in 
and  underneath  this  table.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  useful  labor  in  New  Zealand ;  there  are  fewer 
loafers  and  parasites — a  fact  which  would  be  still  more  marked 
if  the  figures  included  the  women  workers  in  the  homes;  and 
the  average  income  per  inhabitant  is  larger  in  New  Zealand, 
altho  our  day's  work  is  25  to  50  per  cent  longer  than  theirs. 
Our  working  classes  labor  collectively  something  like  12,000,- 
000,000  hours  more  per  year  than  if  we  had  New  Zealand's 
8-hour  day,  and  get  on  the  average  less  for  their  year's  work 
than  on  the  New  Zealand  basis. 
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:iiin  SEDDON.  HAHUTA   (The  Maoti  "Km 

FOUR  MAORIS  AND  THE  PREMIER. 

I.  II.  R."  mnni  Member  of  HoUM  of  RepresenUIi 

rturc   prcicBls    Ihc   eartial,  Iht    middit,  and   Iht 

session  of  Ike  itlB«ds.  aert  ftrocio<ii  canmibaU. 
he  lii«tm-ttr."  uniltd  a  numbtr  of  nalit-t  Iriftci  ti 
It  any  futlher  absorption  of  land  bj  Ihe  whim. 


dovtrnmenl;  ani  tliii  year  I1903)  the  present  "Kinc"  has  btcomt  a  mi 
bJ  the  Cabinet  of  Premitr  SedSon,  who  reprettnti  the  latest  epoch  of 
■* ' ' il  makns  of  thii  epoch. 


of  the  Cabinet  of  Premitr  Sedion,  aho  rtpresinti'lhe  latest  epoch  if  Nett 
Zealand  lilt,  ani  it  himitlf  one  of  the  ^-•— -'  — ■■—  -'  -'--r  --•-' 
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Now  and  then  an  article  appears  in  some  New  Zealand  newspaper 
advocating  an  8-hour  law  for  house  servants,  but  at  present  the  hours 
are  longer  than  those  of  the  store  and  factory  girls,  altho  the  servant 
has  a  half-hoiiday  each  week  in  addition  to  Sunday  afternoon,  and  as 
a  usual  thing,  every  other  Sunday  off.  There  are  two  classes  of 
domeslics:  "lady  helps"  and  "generals,"  The  general  servant  corres- 
ponds to  our  hired  girl;  she  is  called  "general'  for  short,  and  as  her 
commanding  disposition  and  omnipotent  sway  are  none  the  less  pre- 
valent over  the  sea  than  with  us,  she  Is  fairly  entitled  to  the  term.  The 
lady  help  does  the  same  work  as  the  general;  cooks,  sweeps,  makes  the 
beds,  washes  and  irons,  etc.,  hut  she  sits  at  tahle  with  the  family  and 
Is  treated  as  a  companion,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  social  equahty  she 
works  for  less  wages  than  the  general,  about  one-third  less  as  a  rule, 
tho  some  receive  only  $1.25  a  week,  while  fhe  general  gets  $2.50  to  $4. 

New  Zealand  is  not  a  highly  citified  country.  In  fact  it  is 
the  most  decentralized  of  the  colonies.  Only  four  towns  run 
up  to  50,000  or  anywhere  near  it.  Yet  230,000  people,  or  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  population,  live  in  those  four  cities  includ- 
ing their  suburbs.  In  England  62  per  cent,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts 66  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  cities  of  10,000  or  more 
inhabitants.  In  New  Zealand  less  than  J^  of  the  people  live 
in  cities  or  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  over  half  the 
people  are  in  the  country.  There  are  congested  districts  in 
some  of  the  cities,  but  no  such  slums  as  we  have  evolved. 

The  prosperity  of  the  people  is  very  high  the  way  the  things 
go  on  this  planet.    The  efficiency  of  labor,  or  the  product  per 
worker,^  is  greater  than  in  any  other  country  except  the  United   . 
States.    And  the  per  capita  wealth,  income  and  expenditure  is 
greater  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  other  country  whatever.' 


'See  Appendli,  New  ZealBnd'g  Plafp  amoOR  tlic  Kntions. 

■  Tbe  tollowlng  table,  made  up  from  data  derlTeil  Irom  tbe  hlKbeat 
authorltlea,  tella  the  story.  The  wealth  of  New  Zealand  per  Inhabltaot  !■ 
|l..'iOO  net  after  eubtracUng  her  debt. 


New    Zealand    111,500 

Australia    LS.^o 

United    States     1,300 

United   Kingdom    1.400 

Prance     1,300 


Kwttierland     

Germanj    

Italy   

Rural*  lu  Europe  . 
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Not  only  is  wealth  more  prevalent  and  income  larger  in  New 
Zealand  than  elsewhere,  but  wealth  is  better  diffused  than  in 
other  countries.  And  the  laws  and  institutions  are  framed  on 
purpose  to  secure  a  still  greater  equalization  of  wealth.  Paupers 
are  very  few,  and  dire  want  does  not  exist.  Perhaps  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  depends  more  or  less  on  public  or  private 
charity  according  to  Mr.  Reeves'  estimate.  There  is  no  aris- 
tocracy and  millionaires  are  so  scarce  and  unobtrusive  that 
their  existence  is  disputed.  Multi-millionaires,  at  least  with 
any  emphasis  on  the  multi,  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  in 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Reeves  says:  "Without  an  aristocracy,  without  a  plu- 
tocracy (of  any  size  or  intensity),  without  a  solitary  million- 
aire. New  Zealand  is  also  virtually  without  the  hereditary 
pauper.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  she  has  a  dozen  citizens 
with  more  than  iio,ooo  ($50,000)  a  year  apiece."'  Mr.  Reeves 
uses  the  word  millionaire  in  the  English  sense  to  designate  a 
person  worth  a  million  pounds,  but  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  American  Consul  in  the  American  Review  of  Re- 
views,'* ihe  word  is  presumably  used  in  the  American  sense. 
"There  is  a  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  no  great  poverty,  and 
not  a  single  millionaire  as  far  as  I  know."" 

The  people  are  determined  their  industrial  life  shall  be  as 
free  from  monopoly  and  oppression  as  their  political  life.  They 
will  have  Ihcir  institutions  as  genial  as  the  sunshine  that  comes 
to  all  ahke,  and  not  less  just  or  equal  than  the  climate 
which  indulges  only  in  the  variations  needful  for  the  best  and 
fnllest  of  life. 


•  Pp.  40a-7,  Long  White  Clotid,  1S08. 

"Vol.  13.  1896,  p.  81. 

>'  The  aiuirer  ^lea  by  N«v  Zealandera  to  my  qaeitioDB  on  this  point 
dlRer  widely.  I  bare  been  told  with  considerable  i»osltlT«ie«i  that  there 
is  no  one  In  the  Colony  worth  (1.000,000,  A  prominent  member  of  Parlia- 
ment hBH  bepn  qnoted  Ba  BaylnR  he  dOM  not  know  of  any  one  worth  even 
tr^OO.OOO.  But  Ihe  atatlitlca  of  the  land  and  tax  departaentB  bardlj  agree 
with  tbli.  In  reply  lo  my  qupallOD.  Mr.  Reevea  said  he  waa  "diapoaed  to 
contradict  the  statement  tbat  there  la  no  one  In  New  Zealand  worth  a 
million  doltara.  I  should  not,  however,"  be  added,  "tbink  tbere  Is  any  one 
worth  more  than  3  million  dollars  at  the  outside." 
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CAUSES  AND  CONDITIONS. 

Both  the  physical  factors  and  the  human  factors  that  have 
contributed  to  the  upward  movement  in  New  Zealand,  must 
be  considered  if  we  would  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  the 
sources  of  her  development.  The  physical  factors,  how- 
ever— climate,  soil,  etc. — are  to  be  regarded  as  conditions 
rather  than  active  causes  of  progress.  If  New  Zealand  had 
been^  at  the  pole,  or  under  the  equator,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  world  would  now  be  looking  to  her  as  one  of  its  leaders  in 
political  science.  The  work  could  not  have  been  done  except 
under  reasonable  physical  conditions,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  physical  conditions  caused  the  advance.  An  orator 
could  not  make  a  speech  in  Congress,  I  presume,  without  a 
.suit  of  clothes;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  suit  of  clothes 
makes  the  speech,  aitho  a  suit  of  clothes  might  make  as  good 
a  speech  as  some  of  those  reix>rte(l  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

This  distinction  between  conditions  and  causes  needs  to  be 
emphasized,  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the 
effect  of  physical  elements  in  the  development  of  nations.  For 
example,  I  find  one  of  our  best  and  most  popular  writers 
saying : 

"The  secret  of  Hie  democratic  efflorescence  of  Australasia  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  new  vigor  shown  there  by  European  plants  and 
animals.  The  wonderful  propagativc  power  of  democratic  ideas  in 
Australasia  is  a  fact  of  the  same  oriier  as  the  miraculous  mtiitiplication 
nf  the  European  s\vcctl>riar  and  raliliils  iiitruduced  there." 

We  might  as  well  say  that  the  eruption  of  democratic  ideas 
in  New  Zealand  is  a  fact  of  the  same  order  as  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcanoes  in  the  North  Island ;  or  that  the  mobility  of  laws 
and  institutions  is  a  fact  of  the  same  kind  as  the  mobility  of 
the  ground  in  the  earthquake  region ;  and  the  secret  of  the 
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progressive  energy  of  the  new  democracy  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  vigor  of  the  boiling  springs  and  waterspouts  of  the  geyser 
regiCTi. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  either 
vigorous  vegetation  or  subterranean  activity  and  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  institutions  or  mental  phenomena  of  any 
kind.  Naples  lies  close  to  Vesuvius,  the  vigorous  mountain  and 
magnificent  bay  are  always  in  sight,  and  the  grass  grows  green 


WAIKITR  GEYSER. 

/» 

Nrv;  Ztah 

nd't  Gnat  National  Pari,  ix  ihi 
YtllotLSioni  of  Ike  South  Pac 

mtnl  m  N. 

nil  Zraland. 

',    ,n,rg<lic   tey.lr,    «    A,<^€rka 

all  the  year  round,  but  89  per  cent  of  the  people  are  illiterate 
and  intellectually  insolvent,  while  Milan  with  no  volcano  or 
charming  bay,  and  far  inferior  vegetation,  has  only  8  per  cent 
of  illiteracy  and  is  the  best  city  in  Italy.  In  tropical  countries 
vegetation  is  still  more  luxuriant  than  in  New  Zealand,  but 
democracy  and  civilization  do  not  flourish.  In  New  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  vegetation  does  not  thrive  nearly  so 
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well,  men  thrive  excellently.  Ideas  ^ow  best  many  times  where 
trees  and  flowers  do  not  find  the  best  conditions  for  develop- 
ment. The  Reformation  did  not  start  in  a  land  of  prdific  vege- 
tation. The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  begin 
in  the  garden  spot  of  America. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  neglect  the  physical  factors,  for, 
tho  they  are  not  the  active  causes  of  social  progress,  they  have 
a  share  more  or  less  important  in  making  up  the  coHditions  of 
development. 

PHYSICAL  FACTORS. 

(i)  There  is  no  doubt  that  New  Zealand  owes  much  to  her 
isolation.  Like  America,  she  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
far  enough  from  Europe  to  develop  in  her  own  way  without 
serious  interference  from  the  Old  World.  England  owes  her 
greatness  in  part  to  the  channel  which  separates  her  from  the 
continent;  and  New  Zealand's  isolation  is  far  greater  than 
either  that  of  England  or  America.  She  is  in  no  danger  of 
such  domination  as  Ireland  has  :experienced.  She  is  far 
•enough  from  England  to  be  free,  and  her  shores  are  separated 
from  those  of  Australia  by  1,200  miles  of  stormy  sea.  Her 
isolation,  however,  has  had  some  disadvantages  as  well  as 
benefits.  The  civilization  of  other  peoples  cannot  come  to  her 
so  well  from  over  the  vast  ocean.  And  multiplex  commerce 
and  national  intercourse  are  educators  not  to  be  despised.. 

(2)  The  size  of  the  country  has  been  an  element  of  advan^ 
tage.  It  is  not  so  small  as  to  lack  resources  nor  so  large  as 
to  be  unwieldy.  A  country  twice  the  size  of  New  England 
can  get  together  on  a  given  proposition  more  easily  than  a 
country  thirty  times  as  large,  but  the  element  of  moderate  size, 
while  facilitating  progress  in  some  respects,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  progress.  Cuba  is  of  moderate 
size,  hilt  she  has  not  evolved  old-age  pensions  nor  Industrial 
arbitration.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  about  the  same  area 
as  New  Zealand,  but  do  not  take  high  rank  in  the  lists  of  prog- 
ress. Italy  also  has  substantially  the  same  area  as  New  Zea- 
land, yet  she  is  one  of  the  most  backward  nations  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  two  of 
the  largest  countries,  each  with  about  three  million  square 
miles,  and  one  is  in  many  respects  the  leading  nation  of  the 
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world,  while  the  other  is  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
European  countries.' 

In  comparing  the  United  States  with  New  Zealand  in  respect 
to  size  it  must  be  remembered  further,  that  most  of  our  States 
are  much  smaller  than  New  Zealand,  and  have  full  sovereignty 
to  do  many  of  the  things  New  Zealand  has  done.  None  of  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States  can  plead  extensiveness  in  excuse 
or  mitigation.  If  compactness  were  the  important  fact,  Rhode 
Island  should  lead  the  procession. 

(3)  New  Zealand  rests  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  civilization 
belts,  or  climatic  zones  in  which  all  civilizations  of  high  type 
have  been  evolved.  Buckle,  in  his  famous  "History  of  Civili- 
zation in  England,"  points  out  the  fact  that  if  a  series  of  iso- 
thermal lines,  or  lines  connecting  places  having  the  same  mean 
annual  temperature,  are  drawn  around  the  earth,  it  will  be 
found  that  every  great  civilization  of  the  past  and  present, 
Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  Egypt,  Venetia,  Babylonia,  Persia, 
Europe  and  America,  has  been  developed  within  the  isother- 
mal lines  of  41°  and  77°.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
these  isotherms  inclose  the  United  States,  the  seat  of 
power  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  Great  Britain,  France,  Switz-' 
erland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  the  best  part  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Russia,  Upper  Egypt,  Northern  India,  China  and 
Japan.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  same  climatic  lines 
include  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the  best 
part  of  South  America.  New  Zealand  is  right  in  the  heart  of 
this  civilization  belt ;  she  lies  almost  entirely  between  the 
isotherms  of  50°  and  60°,  the  same  that  inclose  New  York, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Portland,  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco,  London,  Paris,  Berne  and  Vienna. 

{4)  The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
middle  section  of  our  country.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  Northern  Island  is  57°,  of  the  Middle  Island  52°,  of 
New  York  and  London  51°.  Wellington,  the  capital  of  New 
Zealand,  about  midway  in  the  Colony  from  north  to  south,  is 
in  the  same  latitude  as  New  York  City,  41°,  while  Boston  is  a 
little  over  42°  and  Washington  39°.  But  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Boston  is  48°,  New  York  51°,  Chicago  37°, 

>  Rce  Part  III.  ClTlllzatlou  TabltB. 
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and  Denver  48° ;  while  the  mean  temperature  of  Wellii^on 
is  55°,  the  same  as  that  of  Washington,  St.  Louts  and  San 
Francisco.  These  comparisons,  however,  do  not  tell  all  the  truth, 
for  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  more  equable  than  that  of 
places  in  Europe  and  America  having  the  same  mean  tempera- 
tnre.  For  example,  the  excitable  thermometer  in  Washington 
climbs  up  to  104°  and  down  to  minus  15°;  while  the  even- 
tempered  instrument  in  Wellington  is  satisfied  with  the  range 
from  80°  to  33° — 47°  of  variation  in  their  capital  against  119° 
in  ours,  106°  in  New  York  City,  114°  in  Boston,  126°  in 
Chicago,  and  145°  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  cold 
months  in  New  Zealand  are  warmer  than  with  us,  and  the 
warm  months  cooler. 

The  trees,  as  a  rule,  do  not  lose  their  leaves  the  year  round. 
It  is  an  evergreen  land,  cool  and  bracing,  but  not  cold.  A 
land  of  sun  and  showers,  deep  forests,  broad  fields  and  snowy 
mountains  without  severe  cold  or  burdensome  heat.  The 
cattle  camp  out  with  cwnfort  all  the  year  round,  and  farmers 
can  raise  two  crops  a  year  if  they  exercise  care  in  the  combi- 
nation. 

(5)  New  Zealand  has  a  soil  of  great  fertility  in  parts  of 
the  agricultural  districts.  A  farmer  will  frequently  dig  eight 
to  ten  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre,  and  raise  a  crop  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  beans,  or  peas,  on  the  same  land  afterwards. 
Forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  wheat*  and  fifty  to  eighty  bushels 
of  com  per  acre,  are  raised  in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
Islands.  Farmers  have  been  known  to  pay  for  their  farms 
with  the  profits  of  a  single  year.     With  potatoes  at  ten  to 

murb  u  fiS  bnibeU 
t  found  such  BgurM 
doubt  the  ■iDceritT 
ata  In  tbc  text,  for 
take  oral  teatlmony 
in  inia  conairy,  mere  ib  do  lelllnK  liow  fertile  tbe  grouDd  woald  become. 
FertlHt;  ntorles  In  rival  dlslHctB  grow  faiiter  than  the  crops.  I  remember 
BODie  Interesting  melon  RtatUtlra  brouRht  out  In  a.  dlBCuBBlnn  In  TeiM. 
Knob  man  tried  to  make  out  his  county  waa  tbe  best,  till  flnallj  a  biK 
farmer  aald :  "1'p  In  Cameron  Count;  BUI  Blazer  bought  a  farm  and  went 
into  tbe  melon  buslnesa.  He  planted  the  flelda  asd  cultivated  "em  witb 
care,  but  he  didn't  Rit  no  melons  olT  tbat  farm.  No,  air.  be  badn't  e«lc'<*t«d 
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lengtbwlae  they  dragged  the  young  meloni  over  the  ground  till  they  wore 
'em  out,  plum  wore  'cm  to  n  fraiile.  Some  on  'em  got  knocked  agklnat 
Btumpa  and  busted  aa  tbe  rlnea  went  by,  and  some  of  the  likelleat  waa 
ra'ned  by  the  vlnea  cllmbin'  a  fence  one  night  and  droppiu'  tbe  me'ona 
ker  plunk  on  the  other  side.  Then  Bill  glie  np.  Tbe  ground  up  tbar  la  80 
blame  farllle  jre  can't  ralae  nutbtn'  on  it" 
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twenty-five  dollars,  and  sometimes  forty  dollars  a  ton,  and 
wheat  at  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  a  farmer  raising  wheat  at  a 
cost  of  ten  dollars  an  acre  and  potatoes  at  twenty-five  dollars 
an  acre,  can  pay  any  reasonable  charge  for  getting  his  produce 
to  market'  and  still  realize  an  excellent  profit  on  his  land. 

All  this,  however,  is  no  better  than,  nor  so  good  as,  the 
results  that  are  frequently  obtained  in  our  agricultural  States. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  various 
State  Boards  have  furnished  me  with  numerous  figures  of 
wheat  yields  of  from  40  to  65  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
com  records  run  up  to  120,  215  and  even  239  bushels  per 
acre.  The  fertility  of  New  Zealand  cannot  surpass  the  fer- 
tility of  Iowa  or  other  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,*  And 
even  if  the  vigor  of  New  Zealand  air  and  soil  were  without 
equal  in  the  world,  it  would  still  be  dangerous,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  infer  a  causative  relation  between  such  facts  and  the 
political  developments  of  recent  years.  Switzerland  is  not 
noted  for  her  fertility,  but  the  contrary;  yet  the  "democratic 
efflorescence"  of  Switzerland,  tho  taking  a  different  form,  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  New  Zealand  democracy.  Moreover, 
when  her  rich  men  had  5  votes  and  her  poor  men  none,  and 
her  people  were  under  the  heel  of  one  of  the  worst  land  mono- 
polies in  the  world.  New  Zealand's  soil  was  just  as  fertile  and 
her  air  and  climate  just  as  fine  as  is  now  the  case  when  she  has 
the  most  liberal  government  on  earth.  It  is  clear  that  we  must 
look  for  the  active  causes  of  her  political  pr(^ess  somewhere 
else  than  in  her  soil  and  climate  and  other  physical  conditions. 

THE    HUMAN    FACTORS, 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  human  factors — the  people  and  their 
institutions   and  ideals, 

( I )  The  homogeneity  of  the  population  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage, but  not  essential,  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  Switzer- 

•The  tranaportBtlon  charge  paid  bj  Ihc  firmer  In  New  Zealand  to  not 
oa\j  reaBoDBble.  but  proiztleally  down  to  the  Eevel  of  cost  and  aometimfa 
b^low  It.     Tbe  farmers'  proBU  largely  depend  on  tbe  fact  that  tbe;  own  tbe 

•  The  American  Consul  In  his  report  from  New  Zealand  (II.  9.  Couular 
Repi.,  Vol.  Ii3.  1S9T,  p.  1)  remarhs  that  "It  a  man  has  moner.  be  can  And 
better  land,  more  accessible  to  marliet,  and  mncb  richer  and  more  easily 
cuItlTaCed  In  tbe  United  States  than  be  can  here."  It  would  seem  quite 
clear  that  New  Zealand  cannot  claim  Brat  place  in  the  agrlcDltural  list, 
t>iit  AS  a  grai'Dg  counl:r;  she  appears  to  bold  tbe  world  record.  "Her 
pastoral  land  supports  tbe  greatest  number  of  sbeep  and  cattle  to  tbe  acre." 
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land,  which  has  made  most  remarkable  prioress  with  one  of 
the  most  decided  medleys  of  population  in  existence. 

(2)  A  more  important  element  is  the  newness  of  the  Col- 
ony. New  Zealand,  like  America,  had  a  fresh  start,  free  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  past,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  such  offshoots 
of  older  civilizatitms.  The  colonists  going  from  the  British 
Isles  carried  with  them  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  their 
former  home,  and  transmitted  them  to  some  extent  to  their 
posterity.  But  the  younger  generations,  born  in  the  new 
country  and  growing  up  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  customs 
and  institutions,  vested  rights  and  "vested  ruts"  of  the  old 
world,  became  a  freer  and  more  independent  people  than  their 
fathers.  Tradition  alone  cannot  do  the  work  that  was  done 
by  tradition  plus  all  the  rest  of  the  environment  in  the  old  home. 
Important  as  their  freedom  is,  however,  it  is  not  essential  to 
progress,  else  England  and  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
etc.,  could  never  have  lifted  themselves  out  of  the  dark  ages. 

(3)  The  character  of  the  people  must  be  noted  in  any 
effort  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  pri^ressive  phenomena 
of  New  Zealand.  As  we  have  seen,  the  people  are  of  excel- 
lent stock  and  well  educated.  The  selection  of  immigrants 
under  Wakefield's  plan  of  colonization  was  of  great  advantage 
in  the  earl)'  days,  no  influx  from  low-grade  populations  has 
come,  or' would  be  allowed  to  come;  and  the  people  maintain 
a  high  average.  They  show  a  high  degree  of  ability  to  act 
together  for  a  common  purpose,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
marks  of  civihzation.  This  cociperative  spirit  is  especially 
manifest  in  politics,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
New  Zealand.  The  farmers  and  workingmen,  instead  of 
organizing  separate  parties  or  emphasizing  their  differences 
in  any  way,  have  come  together  for  the  things  they  both  want, 
and  have  united  to  elect  a  Government  that  would  do  the  fair 
thing  by  both  interests.  The  New  Zealander  is  a  political 
animal.  He  thinks  of  nearly  all  his  problems  in  terms  of  politi- 
cal powers  and  possibilities.    He  regards  the  Government  as  his 
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agent  to  do  whatever  he  may  see  fit  to  ask  it  to  undertake  for 
his  benefit. 

Money  has  less  influence  on  the  people  than  in  the  Old 
World  or  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  Wall  street,  no 
parasitic  class  of  stock  speculators  and  trust  manipulators, 
scheming  to  drain  the  wealth  of  the  farms  and  capture  the 
earnings  of  the  producing  classes,  overshadowing  and  con- 
trolling governments,  dazzling  society  with  the  display  of  their 
riches,  and  perverting  the  ideals  of  youth  from  social  service  to 
commercial  conquest.  There  are  some  trusts,  but  they  do  not 
control  the  situation. 

The  wealth,  industry,  prudence,  foresight  and  sympathy  of 
the  people  have  already  been  noted.  Their  whole  history  is 
a  proof  that  energy  is  a  prime  characteristic.  A  further  char- 
acteristic of  the  people  is  the  large  proportion  of  their  vitality 
that  goes  to  constructive  activities.  Nations  differ  greatly  in 
the  way  they  divide  their  vital  energies  between  their  atomic 
or  molecular  life,  and  the  constructive  work  they  do,  either 
physical  or  mental.  The  ordinary  Italian  or  German  peasant 
will  do  but  a  fraction  of  the  work  that  an  ordinary  American 
workman  will  accwnplish,  because  the  Italian  and  German 
spends  so  large  a  part  of  his  vitality  in  sipping  wine  or  beer, 
and  in  other  gastronomic  and  somnolent  performances.  He 
lives  too  largely  for  molecular  blisses  to  do  the  strong  work 
in  the  world  that  the  American  or  New  Zealandef  performs. 

Open-mindedness  is  another  valuable  characteristic  of  the 
people  and  their  leaders.  England  established  postal  savings 
banks  and  New  Zealand  almost  immediately  followed  her 
example.  Australia  perfected  the  ballot  and  New  Zealand  at 
once  adopted  the  new  invention.  The  land  transfer  system  was 
also  adopted  from  Australia,  and  much  of  the  labor  legislation 
is  modeled  after  English  and  American  statutes.  In  fact. 
New  Zealand  statesmen  have  ransacked  the  world  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  the  people. 
The  old-age  pension  law  is  an  adoption  of  and  improvement 
upon  the  Danish  system,  and  even  the  arbitration  act  is  based 
on  previous  work  done  in  France,  England  and  Massachusetts, 
tho  the  improvements  are  so  great  in  this  case  as  to  make  the 
act  substantially  a  new  creation.  The  New  Zealanders  have 
taken  many  ideas  from  America ;  in  fact  they  have  a  great 
admiration    for    all    things    American    except    our    political 
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machines,  our  private  monopolies,  and  our  labor  conflicts. 
Even  Italy  has  contributed  to  New  Zealand's  prioress.  Some 
years  ago  the  Milanese  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper 
described  the  manner  in  which  public  works  were  sometimes 
carried  on  in  Italy  by  workingmen  organized  in  cooperative 
groups.  New  Zealand  journalists  reproduced  the  gist  of  the 
article  and  suggested  the  application  of  the  method  in  New 
Zealand.  Alert  and  sympathetic  statesmen  took  up  the  sugges- 
tion and  put  it  in  practise.  Public  sentiment  backed  them  up, 
and  cooperative  employment  has  become  theestablished  policy  of 
the  Government.  In  many  other  instances  the  Colony  has  mani- 
fested the  same  readinesss  to  accept  suggestions  and  act  upon 
them.  This  quality  of  open-mindcdness  is  one  of  the  prime 
secrets  of  progress,  whether  in  an  individual  or  a  nation. 

Even  a  country  of  very  inferior  resources  and  creative 
power,  that  could  not  independently  achieve  the  progress  New 
Zealand  has  accomplished,  may  easily  follow  in  her  footsteps 
if  it  possesses  receptivity.  A  nation  with  a  physical  or  mental 
disability  for  invention  or  organization,  material,  scientific, 
literary,  political  or  social,  may  nevertheless  make  rapid  prog- 
ress if  she  has  sense  enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when 
she  sees  it,  and  adopt  it ;  and  even  the  best  peoples  owe  much 
of  their  civilization  to  the  same  process.  Nearly  every  country 
in  Europe  has  adopted  England's  postal  banks,  and  coopera- 
tive stores ;  and  more  or  less  of  her  ideas  of  liberty  and  self- 
government,  either  directly  or  from  the  improved  American 
edition.  Every  country  in  the  civilized  world,  including  even 
the  United  States,  has  adopted  England's  steam  engine,  and 
her  railway,  and  her  Shakespeare,  and  much  of  her  science 
and  philosophy;  let  us  give  old  England  her  due;  she  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  world,  and  the  world  has  acknowl- 
edged the  obligation  by  the  finest  of  all  compliments, 
voluntary  imitation.  In  science,  literature  and  art.  several 
nations  of  Europe  have  a  long  lead  of  America  and  Austral- 
asia. They  have  given  their  best  energies  to  those  pursuits, 
while  the  latter  have  devoted  their  Ix'St  attention  to  industrial 
enterprise  and  political  development.  Let  each  take  from  the 
others  what  it  needs  for  the  truest,  fullest,  most  symmetrical 
national  life,  thus  virtually  forming  an  international  coopera- 
tive mutual  iniprovefnent  association,  or  world-trust  for  the 
advancement  of  civilization. 
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(4)  One  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  development  we  are 
considering  is  an  electoral  system  which  permits  free  play  to 
what  may  be  called  the  collective  ability  of  the  people.  When 
men  follow  their  errors,  prejudices,  and  self-interests,  they  go 
apart;  when  they  follow  truth  and  the  public  good,  they  come 
Wither.  Men  diverge  by  error  and  selfishness,  and  unite  by 
truth  and  justice.  Their  unities  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
right  than  their  differences.  Divergence  is  an  indication  of 
error;  convergence  is  evidence  of  truth  and  common  good. 
What  a  million  men  vote  for,  acting  freely  and  independently, 
is  likely  to  be  wiser  and  better  and  more  reliable  than  the 
thought  and  intent  of  the  average  individual,  or  the  unchecked 
thought  or  intent  of  any  individual  whatever. 

Notice  carefully  the  clause  "acting  freely  and  independ- 
ently ;"  that  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  If  men  do  not  vote 
freely  and  independently,  but  follow  the  dictates  of  some  politi- 
cal boss  or  party  machine,  they  forfeit  the  benefits  of  the 
great  principle  of  convergence  on  the  truth,  and  the  mutual 
cancellation  of  errors  and  prejudices,  resulting  from  the  free 
and  harmonious  action  of  a  multitude  of  intelligent  persons. 
The  boss  or  machine  is  as  open  to  error  and  self-interest  as  any 
individual  voter;  in  fact,  its  dictates  are  apt  to  be  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  selfishness  and  error.  It  is  only  when  the 
citizens  act  freely  and  independently  that  the  great  law  that 
men  come  together  on  truth  and  justice  can  take  effect. 

These  considerations  indicate  the  incalculable  importance  of 
New  Zealand's  system  of  direct  nominations,  questioning  of 
candidates,  and  alphabetic  ballots,  together  with  the  absence  of 
anything  like  political  bosses  or  party  machines,  or  even  party 
organization  outside  of  Parliament,  Switzerland  has  attained 
the  same  end  through  the  initiative  and  referendum.  All  these 
methods  are  valuable.  The  point  to  which  I  would  direct 
attention  here  is  that  some  method  of  securing  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  the  people  on  the  merits  of  candidates  or 
measures  presented  for  their  suffrages  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  great  principle  we  may  call  the  law  of 
collective  ability. 

No  fact  locmis  larger  from  New  Zealand  history  than  that 
the  development  of  public  institutions  favorable  to  the  peoples 
interest  is  dependent  on  the  development  of  the  people's  power 
over  the  Government.     In  the  early  years  power  was  in  one 
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man,  the  Governor,  and  monopoly  grew  as  fast  as  the  sweet- 
briar  and  the  rabbits ;  then  an  aristocracy  of  landlords  came  to 
the  front  and  controlled  affairs  to  the  subordination  of  the  peo- 
ple's interests  in  great  part;  till  finally  an  expansion  of  the 
suffrage  and  regulation  of  the  ballot  democratized  the  Govern- 
ment, when  the  democratization  of  taxation,  finance,  land  and 
labor  policy,  etc.,  followed  in  due  course. 

Progress  is  an  interaction  between  education  and  institu- 
tions ;  education  in  the  school,  and  through  the  press,  the  pulpit 
and  the  platform,  developed  by  investigation,  thought,  discus- 
sion, and  events ;  institutions  created  by  private  or  cooperative 
efforts,  or  established  by  law  or  public  action.  New  light 
comes  to  a  few ;  they  give  it  to  others ;  thought  and  conditions 
are  gradually  changed  to  accord  with  the  new  idea ;  and  finally 
when  a  large  part  of  the  people  have  taken  hold  of  it,  or  it  has 
taken  hold  of  them,  the  law  is  changed,  public  institutions  are 
molded  into  harmony  with  it,'the  lagging  minority  are  pressed 
into  some  conformity  to  the  new  advance,  and  the  natures  and 
sentiments  of  men  are  transformed  into  more  perfect  fitness 
for  further  progress.  Institutions  and  statutes  are  part  of  the 
means  by  which  individual  improvement  achieves  further  indi- 
vidual improvement  and  social  improvement,  and  for  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  this  important  portion  of  the  machinery  of 
prepress  the  fundamental  requisite  is  that  the  people  should 
have  real  control  of  the  Government,  Linked  with  wonderful 
public  progress,  we  find  New  Zealand  distinguished  by  the 
almost  unlimited  trust  placed  in  the  people,  and  the  free  use 
they  make  of  their  power. 

(5)  One  of  the  reasons  why  New  Zealand  possesses  the 
excellent  methods  above  referred  to,  with  the  freedom  from 
political  corruption  and  party  rule  that  accompanies  those 
methods,  lies  in  the  establishment  of  the  merit  system  of  civil 
service.  Wherever  the  spoils  idea  prevails,  those  who  are  out 
of  office  and  wish  to  be  in,  are  likely  to  form  themselves  into 
an  organization  to  capture  the  government  for  their  private 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  in  office  will 
organize  to  keep  their  places.  Thus  are  formed  parties  and 
bosses,  rings  and  machines,  founded  on  the  control  of  patrCHiage 
or  the  desire  to  control  it.  Political  corruption  and  partisan 
government  follow.  Civil  service,  honestly  organized  on  busi-^ 
ness  principles,  instead  of  the  spoils  idea,  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  true  political  development. 
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(6)  Another  reasoa  for  the  absence  of  political  corruption 
in  New  Zealand  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  franchise  monop- 
olies, railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  are  not  left  to  private  owner- 
ship and  control,  but  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
under  thoro  civil-service  regulations.  When  the  franchise 
monc^lies  are  in  private  hands  a  large  proportion  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  influential  men  in  the  community,  managers  and 
stockholders  in  the  corporaticms,  have  a  financial  interest  in 
the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates  who  are  willing  to 
use  their  offices  for  private  purposes  instead  of  for  the  public 
good.  They  want  men  who  will  work  for  the  monopolies 
instead  of  for  the  people,  and  they  favor  political  methods  that 
will  secure  the  election  of  such  men.  But  where  the  great 
monopolies  are  public,  these  same  rich  and  influential  men 
become  intensely  interested  in  the  election  of  good  men,  who 
will  honestly  administer  these  great  properties  that  so  inti- 
mately affect  their  lives  and  business  interests.  Without  pri- 
vate monopoly  the  rich  have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything 
to  lose  by. bad  government.  However  much,  therefore,  they 
may  differ  from  the  common  people  in  other  things,  they  will 
join  with  them  in  the  demand  for  honest  and  efficient  civil 
service  and  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  competent  and 
reliable  men.  Few  matters  are  more  important  than  this  con-  ■ 
trast  between  private  and  public  ownership  of  monopolies  in 
its  effect  on  the  interests  and  civic  relations  of  men  of  wealth 
and  power. 

(7)  On  the  fjucstion  of  individual  genius  as  a  factor  In  the 
history  of  new  Zealand,  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter 
that  the  Colony  has  had  no  exceptional  advantage  in  this 
respect.  Men  of  great  ability,  Grey,  Vogel,  Fox,  Ballance, 
Reeves,  Seddon,  etc.,  have  adorned  her  history,  and  shown 
high  purpose  and  force  of.  character  as  well  as  intellectual 
acumen.  But  she  has  had  no  Napoleons  of  finance  or  states- 
manship; no  overwhelming  personalities  turning  the  history 
of  a  people  into  the  story  of  an  individual  genius.  Her  states- 
men have  been  jilain,  strong,  clear-headed,  common-sense, 
true-hearted  men,  such  as  may  come  to  the  front  in  any  civil- 
ized community.  Wm.  Pember  Reeves,  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  of  her  citizens,  in  speaking  of  the  people  of  New  Zea- 
land, says : 

ral,  strong,  it  is  far  too  soon  to  complain  of  this 
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race  because  it  has  not  in  half  a  century  produced  a  genius  from 
amongst  its  scanty  numbers.  Its  mission  has  not  b«en  to  do  tliat, 
but  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  true  civilization  in  two  wild  and  lonely 
tho  beautiful  islands.  This  has  been  a  work  calling  for  solid,  rather 
than  brilliant  qualities;  for  a  people  morally  and  physically  sound 
and  wholesome,  and  gifted  with  'grit'  and  concentration.  .  .  .  No 
leisured  class  exists.  .  .  .  There  are  no  brilliant  talkers,  no  famous 
poets,  painters  or  sculptors.  These  will  come  in  time  no  doubt,  but 
the  business  of  the  pioneer  generations  has  been  to  turn  a  bloodstained 
wilderness  into  a  busy  and  interesting,  a  happy,  if  not  yet  a  splendid. 
Slate." 

Not  the  Result  of  a  Program, 
But  a  Beriet  of  Procliml  Bflorti  (o  Bolve  SpeofJIo  PubUe  Problema. 

(8)  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Liberal  move- 
ment is  that  it  has  been  and  is  an  effort  to  find  specific  reme- 
dies for  specific  evils,  and  not  an  effort  to  carry  into  execution 
any  comprehensive  plan  of  social  reorganization.  Neither  the 
people  nor  their  leaders  arc  much  in  the  habit  of  theorizing 
on  ultimate  political  or  social  forms.  They  have  simply 
adopted  common-sense  methods  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
that  confronted  them.  Unjust  taxation,  private  monopoly  of 
land,  capital,  and  government,  the  problem  of  the  unemployed, 
the  unfair  treatment  of  labor,  the  conflicts  of  employers  and 
employed,  etc.,  have  had  about  the  same  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  New  Zealand  that  the  problems  of  algebra  and 
geometry  have  to  the  development  of  the  student  of  mathe- 
matics. 

New  Zealand  did  not  reason  out  an  ideal  financial  system 
and  then  go  toward  it  step  by  step.  She  inherited  her  postal 
savings  banks  from  Mother  England.  The  policy  of  Govern- 
ment loans  to  farmers  and  others  was  adopted  on  business 
principles  to  protect  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Government 
&  Co.  from  having  to  pay  high  interest  when  the  firm  could 
borrow  at  low  interest.  And  public  operation  of  the  heart  of 
the  ordinary  banking  system  resulted  from  the  discovery  in 
1894-5  that  the  principal  bank  of  the  Colony  was  insolvent, 
and  unless  the  Government  took  hold  it  would  go  under  and 
wreck  the  industries  of  the  State.  Every  step  has  led  directly 
toward  an  ideal  monetary  system,  but  each  step  was  taken 
under  pressure  of  events,  as  the  common-sense  solution  of  the 
hour,  and  not  because  it  was  part  of  a  comprehensive  financial 
plan.     The  virtue  of  New  Zealand  is  that  when  the  pressure 
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comes  she  acts  in  the  direction  of  common  sense  and  the 
public  good,  while  other  countries  under  equal  or  greater 
pressure  often  do  practically  nothing. 

As  Reeves  says: 

"The  colonists  vote  for  laws  to  check  the  speculation  in  land,  or 
the  further  selling  of  Crown  lands,  not  as  steps  in  a  socialistic  process 
conducting  to  State  ownership  of  all  land  and  capital,  but  because  bitter 
experience  has  taught  them  that  free  trade  in  land  means  land 
monopoly,  and  that  land  monopoly  congests  cities  and  stops  progress. 
They  support  compulsory  arbitration  and  other  regulating  labor  laws, 
not  as  steps  towards  placing  the  instruments  of  production  under  State 
control,  but  in  order  that  workers  may  obtain,  by  peaceful  and  regular 
methods,  a.  little  more  than  a  living  wage,  and  the  barbarism  of  strike 
and  lockout  be  abolished.  The  cheap-money  laws  are  passed,  not  to 
begin  the  abolition  of  private  money  lending,  but  to  provide  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  with  capital  at  more  reasonable  rates  than  the  loan  com- 
pany, the  lawyer,  and  the  commission  agent  have  hitherto  charged 
him.  Progres.^ive  taxes  are  laid  on,  not  as  a  foretaste  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  riches,  but  to  make  wealth  bear  its  fair  share  of  public  burdens, 
and  to  stimulate  the  subdivision  of  large  holdings."* 

The  success  of  the  national  railways  and  postal  banks  really 
set  the  people  in  the  road  they  are  traveling  in  respect  to 
State  ownership  of  monopolistic  and  vital  public  functions, 
and  both  these  steps  were  concrete  and  practical  in  the  highest 
degree.  State  railways  were  established  as  the  best  means  of 
opening  up  and  settling  the  country,  and  postal  banks  were 
copied  from  England  to  give  the  rural  districts  facilities  for 
saving. 

There  is  an  impression  in  some  quarters  that  New  Zealand 
is  heading  for  some  Utopia ;  that  the  Liberal  advance  is  part 
of  a  socialistic  scheme,  or  a  single-tax  philosophy,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  This  is  a  mistake.  Neither  the  people  nor 
their  leaders  are  Socialists  or  Single-taxers,  The  Liberals  for 
the  most  part  repudiate  both  socialism  and  the  single-tax. 
There  are  some  Socialisfs  and  some  Single-taxers  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Progressives  to  whom  New  Zealand  mainly  owes  her 
progress,  but  they  constitute  only  a  small  per  cent  and  never 
have  been  in  control  nor  anywhere  near  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Liberals  have  much 
in  common  with  both  Socialists  and  Single-taxers,  eat  the 
same  sort  of  food,  wear  the  same  sort  of  clothes,  think  many 
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of  the  same  thoughts,  and  do  many  things  the  Socialists  and 
Single-taxers  want  done  and  would  do  if  they  were  in  power, 
but  by  no  means  all  they  would  do,  or  at  least  not  all  they  say 
they  would  do — tho  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  possession  of 
power  would  make  them  as  practical  aiid  evolutionary  as  the 
Liberals  are.  The  admirable  thing  in  Xew  Zealand  is  that  the 
Liberals  are  not  afraid  of  a  progressive  step  because  it  is 
called  socialistic  or  single-taxy ;  and  that  the  Socialists  and 
Single-taxers  are  willing  to  help  the  Progressives  improve 
conditions  gradually"  instead  of  flocking  by  themselves  and 
insisting  that  the  Progressives  must  sign  the  socialist  or 
single-tax  creed  before  they  move  hand  or  foot. 

When  the  Liberals  became  convinced  that  national  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  coal  mines  was  needed  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  the  owners,  they  established  it  on  its  own  merits, 
without  reference  to  any  theory  and  without  any  intention  of 
nationalizing  everything,  and  the  Socialists  supported  the  plan 
as  in  agreement  with  their  ideas,  glad  to  get  part  of  what  they 
want,  whether  they  can  get  it  all  or  not.  The  Liberals  listen 
to  what  the  Socialists  and  Single-taxers  and  all  the  rest  have 
to  say  about  the  problems  they  have  to  solve,  and  take  as  much 
of  the  conglomerate  advice  as  seems  sensible  and  adapted  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  socialist  and  single- tax  literature  and 
thought  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  course  of  events 
in  New  Zealand  in  the  way  of  emphasizing  existing  evils,  and 
indicating  the  direction  in  which  remedies  might  be  found. 
If  yon  have  a  monopoly  sore  on  your  foot,  a  land- specula! ion 
and  unearned-increment  tumor  on  your  arm,  and  a  labor- 
difficulty  eruption  on  your  back,  you  may  listen  to  the  single- 
tax  doctor,  who  gives  voluminous  reasons  for  his  faith,  that 
a  full  application  of  his  land-tax  salve  will  cure  all  your  ail- 

■  The  same  Ik  tiiic  In  Australia ;  Mrlln  xiicaks  at  tbe  railtjr  of  aoclBllStlc 
ilprlsratlona  among  tbp  workingmea,  anil  tlidr  draire  Blmplj  to  aeciire  good 
.■iindltloDB  (or  lahnr.  (I«  Sodaiisrae  bhuk  D.n-trl.iPM.  p.  75.)  Bien  tbf 
(*ni-lallst9  themselveB  take  a  moderate  staDd.  TIip  most  TlgnronB  Soclal'Bt 
nvKspaper  In  AiiHtralia.  thi>  Worker,  wboae  BlaiihLiiK  artlcl<^  sppak  for  tbe 
(jiieenaland  Labor  Parly.  Bays;  "Wc  do  not  ank  that  all  our  political 
program  abould  be  luft  In  operation  at  onra  by  a  iIdrIc  rartlament-  W« 
know  tbat  cannot  be,  such  a  tbInK  belDK  oonlrary  in  ibe  lawa  01:  evolution 
and  that  spirit  of  compromise  which  Is  Bald  to  be  clTlllzaUau.  Because 
»e  range  ourselvea  nnder  the  Sag  of  'Soclallam  In  our  Thne."  we  cannot 
cipect  to  reallie  a  perfect  colleetlvlat  Btate  In  our  day  any  more  than  the 
follower  of  Christ  can  hope  to  ealabllah,  In  his  time  on  earth,  peace, 
good-viU  toward  men." 
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ments,  and  you  may  hold  conference  also  with  the  Socialist 
doctor,  who  declares  that  his  vigorous  purgative  and  con- 
stitutional remedy,  called  "Government  ownership  of  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution,"  is  the  thing  you  need, 
and  then  you  may  decide  to  try  public  ownership  for  the 
monopoly  sore,  a  moderate  application  of  the  land-tax  mixed 
with  other  ingredients  for  the  land  tumor,  and  treat  the  labor 
eruption  with  arbitration  ointment  and  cooperative  liniment. 
In  such  case  you  may  profit  greatly  from  a  judicious  partial 
acceptance  of  the  advice  of  various  physicians  without  adopt- 
ing the  whole  philosophy  of  any  one  of  them.  Doctors  are 
apt  to  overrate  the  importance  of  their  particular  methods 
and  remedies.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  listens  to  all,  selects 
what  seems  good  from  each,  tests  it  carefully  and  relies  on  it 
so  far  as  experience  and  reason  lend  justification. 

The  New  Zealanders  manifest  a  strong  belief  in  the  public 
ownership  of  monopolies  and  vital  public  services,  such  as 
education,  banking,  credit,  insurance,  etc.,  and  have  gone 
further  than  any  other  people  in  the  extension  of  the  industrial 
functions  of  the  government,  and  yet  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  movement  is  in  any  degree  socialistic.  There  are  few 
Socialists  in  Parliament.  The  Liberals,  as  a  rule,  reject  the 
title,  as  we  have  said.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  movement  is  not 
avowedly  socialistic.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  avowedly  not 
socialistic.  Whether  it  is  so  in  fact  or  not,  depends  00  the 
way  the  word  socialism  is  understood.  If  socialism  means 
"Government  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution,"  as  is  generally  supposed,  then  the  New  Zealand 
movement  is  not  socialistic,  because  there  is  no  socialistic  intent 
behind  it.  If  a  Boston  man  starts  for  Albany,  intending  to 
go  on  to  Chicago,  the  journey  is  Chicagoistic ;  but  if  he  intends 
to  stop  at  Albany  or  Rochester,  Buffalo  or  some  other  point, 
and  does  not  intend  to  go  to  Chicago  at  all,  his  journey  is  not 
Chicagoistic.  That  is  the  way  with  New  Zealand's  public 
ownership  movement.  It  is  not  paTj  of  a  plan  to  attain  public 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  in 
general.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  voluntary  cooperation 
and  organization  can  meet  the  case  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  rely  upon  it.  using  the  power  of  the  Government  to  foster 
it  by  instruclion,  example,  and  favorable  legislation. 

Socialism,  as  ordinarily  defined,  stands  for  only  one  of  th^ 
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substitutes  or  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the  competitive  system, 
while  New  Zealand  stands  for  three — public  ownership,  vol- 
untary cooperation,  and  private  enterprise  so  regulated  and 
coordinated  as  to  conform  to  cooperative  principles.'  State 
ownership  of  railways,  telegraphs,  mines  and  other  monopolis- 
tic enteqjrises,  represent  the  first  principle ;  cooperative  dairies 
and  construction  groups  illustrate  the  second;  the  settlement 
of  small  proprietors  on  farms  of  their  own,  and  the  infusion 
of  justice  and  harmony  into  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital 
through  mandatory  arbitration  (two  of  the  principal  moves 
of  the  Progressives,  into  both  of  which  they  have  put  tre- 
mendous effort)  are  examples  of  the  third  principle;  and 
State  loans  to  farmers,  etc.,  to  aid  their  private  undertakings, 
compulsory  purchase  and  division  of  estates,  State  merchant- 
ing,  and  the  educational  system,  are  compound  applications 
of  the  first  and  third  principles  together.  The  effort,  which 
forms  so  strong  an  element  in  the  Liberal  years,  to  place  the 
people  on  the  soil  in  homes  of  their  own  and  with  little  farms 
to  operate  on  their  own  individual  account,  is  not  merely  not 
socialistic,  it  is  distinctly  ant i -socialistic,  as  socialism  is  ordi- 
narily understood. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  many  Socialists  do 
not  hold  the  State-ownership-of-all-the-means-of-production- 
and-distribution  philosophy.  They  want  to  improve  condi- 
tion*, but  wish  to  do  so  step  by  step  in  practical,  common-sense 
ways,  letting  ultimate  forms  of  organization  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  demand  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all,  in 
place  of  industrial  aristocracy,  and  a  share  for  every  worker  in 
the  control  of  any  industry  in  which  he  may  be  engaged,  in 


'ThiB  triple  character  of  the  rrogreealv*  movement  Id  New  Zealand 
And  Australia  l9  not  well  understood  Id  Europe  and  Amerlc*.  M.  Uetin 
writ™  of  BlBte  acflvlly  In  the  onlnnles  ns  I.e  RociBllsme  mdh  Doctrlncfl — 
HoclallBm  nitliout  dnfnnas.  or  soolallam  witbont  B  prcifcram — but  la  tnitb  It 
Ik  not  sopliil(!im  nt  nil  us  tbe  n-nrd  In  ordinarily  understood,  for  tbat  tnTolvm 
l-ut    one    principle.  ■  piilille    oB-ncrshlp    of    all    tlie    meann    of    productloi 
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place  of  the  arbitrary  domination  of  industry  by  a  small  part  of 
those  interested  in  it.  They  believe  in  liberty,  partnership,  and 
brotherhood  in  business,  instead  of  subjection,  conflict  and 
oppression ;  and  are  willing  to  use  whatever  means  may  seem 
at  any  time  adapted  to  aid  the  desired  transformation,  whether 
it  be  State  ownership,  municipal  ownership,  cooperative  owner- 
ship, individual  ownership,  governmental  reform,  regulation, 
coordination,  combination,  education,  conscience  and  character 
building,  etc. 

They  say : 

The  underlying  purpose  of  socialism  is  lo  establish  industrial 
justice,  prevent  the  exploitation  of  labor,  equalixe  opportunity  and  all 
the  elements  of  life  that  are  not  dependent  on  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  persons  affected,  abolish  the  wastes,  antagonism,  and  debase- 
ments of  competition,  develop  better  methods  of  production,  and 
secure  a  fairer  distribution  of  wealth,  banish  useless  and  pernicious 
occupations,  idleness  and  parasitism,  elevate  the  motives  and  energize 
the  activities  of  industrial  life,  shorten  hours,  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  labor,  give  the  workers  what  they  produce  and  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  live  by  speculating  in  stocks  or  land  or  com- 
modities, or  get  rich  in  any  way  by  the  labor  of  others  without  render- 
ing an  equivalent  service,  stop  the  domination  of  industry  by  things, 
or  the  ownership  of  things,  and  leave  its  control  to  useful  ideas  and 
abilities  and  the  collective  judgment  of  all  concerned,  on  the  principles 
of  partnership  and  free  government  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
manage  his  own  life  and  affairs  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does  not 
iiijure  society,  it  being  understood  that  the  injury  of  one  is  the  injury 
of  all — in   short,  to  organise  industry   on   scientific  and   ethical   lines.' 


•It  might  be  an  eic^ellmc  tblDg  II  all  wbo  dliapprove  present  cimdltlans 
and  dealre  lo  cbange  tbem.  could  unite  on  some  broad  principle  like  tliat 
eipresapd  In  the  text,  or  If  all  who  ii^ree  that  ■  apeciflc  step  Khonld  tm 
taken  would  unite  on  that,  aa  the  New  ZeBlandeni  do.  w-lthout  relerenpe 
to  general  theories.  Tbe  extreme  demaada  ot  BocIallaC  organlzatlona  hBTC 
tended  to  repel  the  public  from  mild  reforms  which  are  put  down  la  aoclallBt 
prodrHma  along  with  the  call  (or  nnlversal  State  ownership.  Without  reference 
In  the  daaaerB  of  bureHUeracy.  red-tape  and  rljcldltT  (which  only  relate  to  a 
low  Btafe  ol  civilization  with  Inaufllclent  development  of  public  spirit  and 
Intelligence  and  the  machinery  of  popular  control).  It  would  he  unwise  and 
unsc:entinc  to  organize  aoelety  throughout  on  only  one  o(  the  three  prlne'ples 
mentioned  In  tbe  teit,  each  ol  which  appears  Co  be  specially  adapted  to  a 
particular  section  of  the  Industrial  system.  The  evils  of  Ibe  present  system 
have  been  most  emphatic  In  the  region  of  monopoly  where  there  Is  good 
reaBOD  to  believe  that  public  ownership  oITera  the  true  solution,  and  the 
habit  ot  geherallzlng  from  a  few  particulars  has  led  maor  to  think  It  the 
universal  remedy.  Slate  ownership  Is  good,  but  It  Is  not  the  only  (lower  In  the 
forest.  Water  Is  eiirellcnt.  but  It  would  not  he  wise  to  turn  eierytblng  Into 
water;  land  and  air  are  useful  now  and  then  as  well  as  water  Much  of 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  socialism  Is  allre  with  the  most  vital 
thought  of  the  arre;  and  soclallam  Is  a  good  title  too:  It  Is  too  bad  to 
have  It  linked  with  en  Idea  which  repels  a  great  many  who  would  otberwlae 
be  Its  friends,  and  which  also  not  Infrequently  keeps  foclallsts  from  acting 
with  those  who  do  not  accept  their  sweeping  manifesto.  Whether  this 
reasoning  Is  correct  or  not.  it  seems  quite  clear  that  men  ought  not  to  divide 
upon  Dttimates.     All  who  believe  In  postal  savings  banks  or  old.age  penalona 
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This  does  not  require  State  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution.  The  federation  of  voluntary 
cooperative  groups  will  fulfill  every  item.  Even  private  enter- 
prise may  also  meet  the  requirements ;  the  work  of  an  inventor 
or  scientist,  for  example,  or  that  of  a  gardener,  lecturer, 
poet,  artist,  etc.,  tho  controlled  by  the  individual  himself,  may 
be  in  true  cooperative  spirit  and  without  a  trace  of  competi- 
tive struggle  or  motive  if  the  cooperative  nature  has  been 
evolved  in  the  worker,  and  he  has  received  good  cooperative 
training,  and  the  basis  of  exchange  is  made  to  conform  to 
cooperative  principles. 

When  socialism  is  defined  in  this  way  as  standing  simply 
for  the  organization  of  industry  on  scientific  and  ethical  lines, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  movement  in  new  Zealand 
is  to  some  extent  socialistic,  as  is  also  the  cooperative  move- 
ment of  Great  Britain, 

The  ambiguity  of  the  term  socialism  leads  therefore  to  the 
curious  predicament  that  while  New  Zealand  rejects  socialism, 
using  the  word  in  the  ordinary  sense,  she  is  following  in  some 
measures  the  lines  of  experimental  and  evolutionary  socialism, 
in  the  mild  sense  above  mentioned.     This  explains  how  it  is 


or  direct  namlDRtloDS  ar  tbe  rerei-fDdum,  or  anj  other  Immediately  practicable 
step,  should  unite  to  aecure  the  move  In  reapeet  to  which  they  agree,  no 
matter  haw  much  tbey  may  differ  about  the  final  Ideal,  Partlcalarly  la  tbla 
tme  of  tbe  relerendum,  (or  all  »ho  believe  In  popular  goTemmeot  can  unite 
im  thlB  whatever  other  reforma  tliej  desire,  for  It  la  the  key  to  all 
[he  real.  All  who  want  the  BHme  tlilDR  note  should  uDlte,  whether  they  want 
the  aame  tblni  three  hundred  years  from  now  or  not,  or  a  hundred  years, 
forty  ytars.  twenly-flve  years,  or  ten  years  from  now. 

In  Europe,  and  especially  In  Germany.  I  waa  K^atifled  to  And  mnny 
Socialists  coming  frHiikly  to  an  opportunist  and  practical  pasltlon,  aDd  gub- 
Htltutlng  B  moderately  progresaiTe  program  for  tbe  revolutionary  collectlTlam 
III  Man,  In  the  elections  that  have  Jual  laken  place  (1903)  tbe  Soclaltit 
:  One  vote  for  encli  man  and  woman :  the  referendum ;  responsl- 
Dt  to  rarltamcnt ;  a  holiday  on  election  day;  payment 
ent  BO  that  poor  men  can  afford  to  stand  for  election ; 
freedom  al  hpeerh  and  preaa :  dlHeatabtlabment  of 
m-sectarlaa  compulaory  education ;  substitution  of  a 
>  great  standing  army:  legal  equality  of  tbe  aeiei; 
tons  legal  proceedlnga ;  free  medical  attendance  and 
UtirLBJB  :  progress  ve  income  and  Inherllance  taxes. 

ttuch  n  program  merges  Socialism  In  Progresalvlem ;  all  but  three 
nt  the  fourteen  demands  are  already  realized  facts  In  New  Zealand,  The 
result  of  this  Infusion  of  moderation  into  the  Soclalat  program  In 
Oermany  hna  been  a  tremendouH  Increase  In  the  SoclatlKt  vote,  which  Is 
now  2.011, 00<>,  an  tner<nse  of  more  than  SnO.OOO  over  1R0S,  lifting  tbeir 
representation  In  the  RelcHslag  from  54  to  81  In  a  total  of  397  membera. 
In  IBTl  the  Soclnllat  vote  was  124.035  In  4.000,000;  In  IBTS  It  was  437.168 
out  of  n.(IOO.O<iO:  In  1KR4  It  numbered  .-iGO.onO  In  G. 500.000 :  In  1893  It  rose 
to  1,876,740  In  7,700,000;  In  1S08  It  was  over  S.Oim.OOO;  and  In  1003  It  Is 
nearly  3,000,000;  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  vote  of  the  Empire. 
So  prosperous  <«  thR  policf  0/  wAting  on  immcillafe  atoi>es  \>ittcai  of  Uriilng 
on  uliiinain. 
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that  some  writers  describe  New  Zealand  as  socialistic,  while 
others  declare  she  is  not.  The  writers  have  different  ideas  of 
socialism.  Even  the  same  writer  may  make  contradictory 
statements  on  this  point,  writing  at  one  time  with  reference  to 
the  special  meaning  of  the  word  socialism,  and  at  another  time 
with  the  broad  meaning  in  mind. 

It  is  important  to  remember  this  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this 
much-abused  word.  But  it  is  still  more  important  to  remember 
the  fact  that  each  onward  step  in  New  Zealand  has  been  taken 
on  its  merits  as  a  practical  proposition,  in  the  light  of  common 
sense  and  business  knowledge  as  well  as  scientific  and  ethical 
principle,  and  without  relation  to  any  preconceived  notion  as  to 
the  ultimate  form  of  industrial  organization. 

The  accumulated  result  of  the  solution  of  these  practical 
problems  one  after  another,  is  that  New  Zealand  is  moving 
toward  the  cooperative  commonwealth ;  but  it  Is  a  mutualistic 
commonwealth,  made  up  of  public  ownership  so  far  as  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  people  from  monopoly  and  secure  the  due 
diffusion  of  vital  services,  such  as  education,  fire  protection, 
etc,  with  voluntary  cooperation  and  legislative  regulation  the 
rest  of  the  way ;  which  is  very  different  from  a  commonwealth 
based  on  the  collective  ownership'  of  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  In  short.  New  Zealand  has  gone  further 
than  any  other  country  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Socialists 
wish  to  go,  and  yet,  it  is  one  of  the  least  socialistic  among 
civilized  nations,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  for  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  would  revolutionize  society  and  establish 
universal  State  ownership  is  smaller  than  in  most  other 
countries.  The  Liberal  movement  has  relieved  the  pressure 
that  in  other  lands  creates  extreme  demands.  Other  govern- 
ments, scared  by  the  whole  program,  have  refused  to  accede 
to  any  part  of  it.  New  Zealand  is  not  afraid  of  names,  but 
considers  each  proposition  fairly,  takes  what  seems  good  of 
it,  and  lets  the  rest  alone. 

New  Zealand  statesmen  and  leading  authorities  arc  emphatic 
on  the  point  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  adopt  any  sweeping  program  of 
State  ownership  or  any  other  of  the  current  isms.  Wm, 
Pember  Reeves  says :  "There  is  no  strong  party  of  Socialists 
in  the  Colony.       *       *       «       7"/,^  reforms  have  in  all  cases 
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been  examined  and  taken  on  their  merits  and  not  other- 
7vise,"' 

Sir  Robert  Stout  (Chief  Justice)  says:  "We  have  no  social- 
istic societies,"  but  "we  appeal  to  the  Government  whenever 
a  social  wrong  is  proved  to  exist,  and  redress  it,"  And  again: 
"Non-interference  in  America  led  to  millionaires,  mono- 
polies, trusts,  corruption  and  rings,  both  in  State  Legis- 
latures and  municipal  corporations,  all  of  which  may  be  said 
to  be  unknown  amongst  us,"  excepting  a  few  trusts,  which 
will  be  detached  from  the  error  of  their  ways  by  State  com- 
petition, regulation  and  cooperation,  without  socialistic  action, 
"It  is  an  intellectual  blunder  to  say  that  all  extensions  of  the 
functions  of  government  are  in  the  direction  of  socialism."" 

In  his  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  speaking  of  the  Austral- 
asian ■  Colonies,  including  New  Zealand,  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
says,  pp.  507,  509: 

"The  dominant  Radicalism  oE  ihe  Colonics  stands  firmly  in  a 
middle  position,  desiring  to  see  the  State  play  a  large  part,  but  not 
inclining  towards  democratic  socialistic  ideas  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  phrase.  .  .  .  The  Australian  colonies  feel  that  their  governments 
are  governments  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  people  should 
make  full  use  of  the  capacity  of  government  to  serve  them,  but  revo- 
lutionary  or   democratic    socialism    is   not    popular   with    the    working 


•The  Look  While  Claud,  p.  306.  Elsewhere,  with  tlii!  Iirosdpr  meanlnsH 
at  the  term  In  mlDd,  Mr.  Reeves  speaku  of  tlie  AuslrBlaslan  colonlea  »a 
"(lemocriclee  of  a  BoclBllBtlc  complexion,"  and  hb  "deeply  tinged  with 
Boclallam."  He  red'™  here  la  the  broad  "eipprimmtsl  or  eTolutlonary 
Boelsllam"  that  Blmply  almi  to  Improve  conditions,  try  ng  Slate  ownerslilp. 
arbitration,  cooperation,  peasant  boldlDgB,  anything  that  promises  relief  In 
accord  with  llbej-ry,  tt.niiiirn  sense  and  efiulty.  Socialism,  ns  commonly  under- 
stood, the  theorr  ol  unlvemal  State  ownership,  has  pracKcBlly  nothing  to 
do  with  It,  any  more  than  aome  promiaeat  cree<ls  called  Chr.stlan  hare  to 
do  with  the  teacblDgTB  of  Jeaua.  As  Reeves  hlmxelf  declares.  State  owner- 
■blp  baa  In  no  case  been  tlie  outcome  at  s  belief  In  noclallHni,  but  baa  tieen 
adopted  in  each  caae  as  a  rnClonal  sohitioD  of  a  part  cular  problem  without 
reference  to  any  general  tbeorr  of  State  owuersblii,  and  there  baa  been  at 
the  same  time  a  ayatematic  efTon  to  eilend  and  enrourage  private  Initiative 
and  TOlODtarf  cooperation  In  other  lines,  especially  In  agriculture,  wherefore, 
as  explained  Id  tbe  teit,  the  eitenalon  of  Rtate  ownership  cannot  tatrly  be 
deemed  aoclallstlc  or  deeply  tinged  with  socialism  as  scclallam  la  ordloarlly 
deflned. 

Speaking    of    tbe    Progressl-i 
Australia  and  Nev  Zealand,  Reev< 

the    title    of    Boclallst They    accepC    the    wanes    system,    rent    and 

Interest,  private  owneiiblp  and  private  enterprise.  Their  business  Is  to  oblaln 
tolerable  conditions  for  the  maaaes,  and  stand  by  tbe  amall  man.  The  steady 
support  they  give  to  land  lawa,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  create  peasant  pro- 
prietors, freeholders  or  Ipaseboldera  at  an  unclianceahle  rent,  and  Ibe  votes 
they  give  for  land  taxes  which  exempt  small  holdings,  would  startle  Soelaltsta 
and  Single  taiers  In  Europe  and  America."  (State  Experiments,  p.  Tl.  see 
also  the  passage  already  cited  from  p.  TU. ) 

"J,  Slatls  Floe.  B.%.  388:  Cnntemp.  Rev.  76.  Mn, 
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people  who  Urgely  own  their  houses  and  possess  land  and  shares.    The 

practical  programs  put  forward  by  moderate  European  Socialists 
are  indeed  mostly  law  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  but  thelarger  pro- 
posals which  lie  behind  appear  to  have  less  chance  of  being  entertained 
there  than  they  have  in  the  old  world.  The  program  of  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Switzerland  contains  a  large  number  of  items,  most 
of  which  are  already  the  subject  of  legislation  in  Australia;  the  rail- 
ways to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Slate,  stringent  labor  legislation  to  be 
adopted,  separation  of  Church  and  State,  etc.  But  while  the  Swiss 
Social  Democrats  put  last  in  their  program  the  item  whi^h  looms 
largest,  (he  nationalization  of  commerce  and  industry  and  equality  of 
the  profits  of  labor,  they  doubtless  give  to  it  the  greatest  portion  of 
their  thought.  'In  Australia  such  ideas  have  little  weight.  ...  It 
is  in  Great  Britain  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  that  revolutionary 
(i.  e.,  extreme)  socialistic  views  appear  to  be  most  generally  enter- 
tained among  thoughtful  people.  There  is  in  the  Colony  no  such 
sign  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mother  country  of  the  growth  of  extreme 
views  hostile  to  the  institution  of  property." 

All  this  is  qtiite  as  true  to-day  as  at  the  threshold  of  the  Lib- 
eral regime  in  Kew  Zealand  when  Sir  Charles  Dilke  wrote, 
for  the  whole  development  of  the  Liberal  decade  has  been 
simply  a  vigorous  application  of  the  principle  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shoiUd  be  made  to  serve  the  people  through  public 
ownership  in  the  field  of  monopoly,  and  the  encouragement 
of  private  industry  and  initiative  in  commerce,  manufactures 
and  agriculture  by  securing  free  play  under  equitable  condi- 
tions, favoring  voluntary  cooperation,  and  affording  the  coope- 
ration of  the  State  (as  in  shipping,  dairying,  etc.)  to  all  who 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  people  look  on  their  Colony  as  a  cooperative  society,  in 
which  they  are  the  shareholders,  and  the  Government  is  the 
lioard  of  directors.  They  see  that  in  many  industries  capital 
must  be  employed  cooperatively,  either  by  the  public  or  by 
voluntary  associations,  or  else  the  financiers  will  exploit  land 
and  labor.  They  see  that  competition  and  individualism  run- 
ning wild  in  America  have  produced  the  coal  monopoly,  the 
beef  combine,  the  oil  trust,  railway  and  corporation  govern- 
ments, city  slums,  sweat-shops,  the  mortgaged  farmers 
of  the  West,  etc.  Therefore  they  do  not  care  to  trust  to 
competition  and  individualism.  The  State  has  shown  that  it 
can  render  them  excellent  service,  and  they  will  try  it  further. 
Mistakes  may  be  made,  but  they  can  restrain  the  State.  Trusts 
and  combines  they  might  not  be  able  to  control  so  easily. 
Moreover,   the  newspapers  criticize  the  public  service   in  a 
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way  they  will  not  or  dare  not  criticize  private  enterprise,  as 
a  rule,  and  public  enterprise  carries  with  it  the  additional  guar- 
antee of  publicity  through  public  inspection  and  reports.  But 
there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done  cooperatively  without 
the  State.  Individual  freedom  and  initiative  are  valuable  as 
well  as  union.  It  is  not  wise  to  abandon  them  or  restrain  them 
more  than  is  necessary  to  abolish  their  abuses.  For  this  reason 
private  enterprise  and  voluntary  cooperation  are  to  be  utilized 
as  well  as  public  service. 

As  to  the  Single-tax  philosophy,  Henry  George  proposed 
to  enact  a  law  taking  90  per  cent  of  all  groiind  rents  and 
abolishing  all  other  taxes.  The  New  Zealanders  do  not  believe 
in  this.  They  are  with  the  Single-taxers  in  their  opposition 
to  land  monopoly,  speculation,  unearned  increment,  etc.,  and 
many  support  the  movement  now  in  progress  toward  the 
nationalization  of  the  soil,  but  by  means  of  purchase  and 
gradual  increase  of  the  land-value  tax,  not  by  a  sweeping 
confiscation  of  rental  values.  Moreover,  they  exempt  small 
owners  from  the  State  tax  entirely,  and  make  the  tax  pro- 
gressive on  the  large  estates,  whereas  the  single-tax  would 
exempt  no  one,  but  apply  the  same  rule  to  all.  Finally  they 
believe  in  income  and  inheritance  taxes  as  well  as  land-value 
taxes.  The  local  land-value  tax  is  stronger  than  the  State 
tax,  but  even  this  takes  but  a  fraction  of  the  rental  value. 
Some  who  call  themselves  Single-taxers  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  New  Zealand's  land  policy,  but  such  men  are  not  Single- 
taxers  in  the  sense  of  adhering  to  the  program  laid  down  in 
Progress  and  Poverty,  or  the  George  plan  of  confiscating 
rental  values. 

United  States  Consul  Connolly,  speaking  of  the  New  Zea- 
land land-value  taxes,  says  that  they  could  be  assimilated  to  the 
single-tax  by  increasing  the  amount  to  the  limit,  abolishing 
the  exemptions,  removing  the  progressive  features,  and  doing 
away  with  the  income-tax,  etc.  {that  is,  by  removing  nearly  all 
the  vital  elements  of  the  New  Zealand  system),  and  adds: 

"But  I  believe,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country  farmers,  that 
they  would  resist  such  a  step  to  the  bitter  end,  if  indeed,  they  did  not 
rise  in  open  revolt,  for  they  look  upon  the  single-tax  with  horror,  and 
regard  its  introduction  as  little  less  than  spoliation.  Whether  they  are 
justified  in  this  extreme  view  of  the  matter,  I  am  not  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss. Strange  to  say,  the  most  enthusiastic  single-tax  advocates  are 
found  among  the  landless  in  the  large  centers  of  population.     I  have 
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not  yet  met  a  fanner  in  this  country,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  their  views  on  the  subject,  who  is  a  believer  in  the  single- 
tax  theory."" 

Instead  of  adopting  the  single-tax,  the  New  Zealand  laws 
have  apparently  blocked  the  way  against  the  single-tax.  "The 
complete  exemption  of  the  small  land  owner  (up  to  $2500 
of  land-value)  forms  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  Single-taxers,"  says  Wm.  Pember  Reeves.*" 
The  small  farmers  are  not  likely  to  consent  to  give  up  their 
exemption,  and,  in  view  of  the  benefits  that  have  come  from 
it,  no  considerable  class  in  the  community  is  likely  to  ask 
them  to  give  it  up.  But  the  nationalization  of  the  soil  by 
purchase  and  leasing  goes  steadily  forward,  and  that  will 
accomplish  the  great  purpose  of  the  Single-taxers  without 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  methods  usually  advocated 
by  them. 


9.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  ideals  have  had  no  part  in 
the  great  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  this  hard-headed 
Commonwealth,  It  is  true  that  the  New  Zealanders  did  not 
start  with  More's  Utopia,  or  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward, 
or  with  any  single-tax  theory,  or  socialistic  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  they  did 
not  go  to  work  hap-hazard.  They  had  no  Philosophy  of 
Society  or  program  of  the  social  state,  toward  which  they 
wished  to  go  step  by  step.  But  they  had  very  clear  ideas  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  purposes  to  which  they  wished 
to  make  their  institutions  conform.  Justice,  equahzation, 
industrial  peace,  the  elevation  of  labor  and  the  public  good, 
are  as  truly  ideals  as  any  complex  program  can  be,  and  to 
these  ideals  the, people  of  New  /Zealand  are  earnestly  devoted. 
The  whole  Progressive  history  of  the  Islands  is  one  long  proof 
of  this.  There  is  no  conflict  among  the  Liberal  measures. 
They  are  all  in  harmony  with  the  same  great  principles 
and  purposes.  The  moving  ideals  were  not  merely  sub- 
conscious elements  of  thought,  controlling  action  without 
the  recognition  of  the  motive  by  the  actor;  again  and  again 
the  ideal  on  which  a  measure  was  based  has  been  expressed 
as  the  reason  for  its  adoption.     The  graded  land  and  income 
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taxes  were  enacted  for  the  equalization  of  wealth,  "to  favor 
the  small  men,"  "to  burst  up  monopolies."  "To  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  anything  that  encourages  monopolies  is 
abhorrent,"  said  Sir  Julius  Vogel.*'  The  ideal  of  industrial 
equalization  which  many  think  will  be  the  dominant  ideal  of 
the  20th  century,  is  already  a  coiitroUing  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  New  Zealanders.  The  purpose  most  often  avowed  among 
them  is  that  "they  mean  to  have  no  millionaires  or  paupers."" 
"The  fond  desire  of  the  great  body  of  the  colonists,"  says 


"  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  GS,  1803,  p.  137. 

»  New  Zealand  recagnlne  tbe  tact  that  mllllonalreii  and  pau|>erB  ace  not 
good  malerlBl  lor  a  democrac;.  And  we  hare  eveo  atronger  evidence  on  Uiat 
paint,  lor  w.th  all  her  land  monopoly  and  ariii;  of  tramps  a  doien  rears 
ago.  she  haa  oever  experienced  auch  preaaure  of  Tested  tntereats  and 
mllllonalrlBm  aa  we  liaTe.  Without  personal  anlmosltf  to  any  mlllloiuilre  or 
any  pauper,  It  la  atlll  quite  clear  that  on  tbe  whole  their  effeeta  on  govern. 
ment,  and  Industry,  and  society,  are  not  good.  Tbe  mlllloDBlre  gets  so  much 
In  the  habit  of  buying  what  he  wnnta  that  when  he  dealrea  a  law  or  an 
oDlce,  he  la  apt  to  buy  up  a  legislature  as  be'd  buy  up  a  carload  of  mulea. 
or  give  an  order  to  purchase  a  nom. nation  and  as  many  votes  as  neceaaar; 
to  carry  tbe  office  be  roTeta.  On  tbe  other  hand,  paupers  supply  tbe  richest 
soil  loc  the  growth  o(  deBpolIsm  and  corruption.  Industrial  Independence, 
or  a  reasoDable  opportunity  of  making  an  boneat  living  tree  of  tbe  pressure 
of  private  monopoly  or  Industrial  arlatocracy,  la  the  economic  basis  at 
liberty,  and  the  tounrtatlon  of  civic  virtue,  A  good  square  meal,  or  a 
reasonable  certainty  ol  getting  one  without  submitting  to  political  boaslng 
or  Industrial  mastery,  la  quite  as  eaaential  to  good  government  as  tbe 
Anslrallan  Ballot  or  clvll-aerrlce  regulations.  It  Is  not  a  good  thing  In  a 
republic  to  have  the  voter'a  appetite   riae  In  opposition   to  his  duty  aa  a 

connected  from  the  digestion  and  a.  virtue  that  la  starvation  proof. 

The  people  ot  New  Zealand  recognize  tbe  Interdependeoce  of  political 
and  Industrial  liberty  and  well-being,  and  while  endfavorlng  to  perfect  the 
machinery  of  political  control,  tbey  are  bIbo  striving  to  bring  Industrial 
conditions  Into  harmony  with  republican  Icatttutlons.  EJach  advairce  In  either 
fie  d  reacts  upon  the  other  and  maki-s  the  next  step  easier.  An  Impri^ved 
electoral  system  enabled  the  united  tarmerB  and  workiagmen  to  control  the 
floTemment,  That  led  to  legislation  eiemptlng  small  people  from  State 
iBies  and  placing  the  principal  burdens  on  the  mnnopollBts.  And  this  In  turn, 
by  lavorlng  the  devcloptutnt  of  the  middle  class  and  tbe  eitlnction  of  the 
monopolist,  has  made  tbe  State  and  Ita  Government  more  truly  democraUc. 
Tbe  law  establlablng  a  Labor  Bureau  to  secure  emp'oyment  for  the  unem- 
ployed, lias  not  only  lifted  waces  and  Improved  Induatrlal  conditions,  hat 
worked  In  favor  ot  good  government  by  abollablng  tbe  class  moat  likely  to 
be  a  prey  to  demagogery  and  undue  inflnince. 

So  with  public  ownpi-slilp.  As  already  stated  In  another  connection,  if 
the  rsilnavs.  lianka.  coel  mines,  etc.,  are  In  private  handa.  tbe  wealthy  and 
Influential  shareholders  have  a  Qnanclal  Interest  In  getting  meu  elected  to 
office  who  win  pass  franchlne  acta  and  otliiT  laws  In  their  favor  without 
too  strict  regard  to  the  public  Interest.  But  when  the  railways,  etc.  are 
public  property,  tbe  Interest  of  these  aame  wealthy  and  Influential  citizens 
standa  with  tbe  Interest  ot  the  public  In  general  tor  good  government  and 
honeat  administration.  Kvery  step  In  public  ownership  ot  public  ntllltlea 
where  the  people  own  and  operate  the  Oovemment.  ao  that  It  la  real  pubrc 
ownership  and  not  merely  tbe  private  monopoly  or  a  tew  politicians  tmder  the 
name  of  public  ownri'«>hip — eviry  nicp  In  real  public  ownership  Is  also  a  atep 
In  political  democracy,   enllghlened  aelf-government.  and  Just  administration 

Better  education  and  ennobled  mnnhnod  make  belter  Inatltatlona,  and 
better  institutions  make  a  nobler  manhood ;  by  snch  Interactions  clrlllMtlon 
goes  fotwaid. 
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Vogel,  "is  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  institutions  akin  to  work- 
houses." 

Ministers  and  representatives  of  the  people  declare,  amid 
vigorous  applause,  that  New  Zealand  "must  nationalize  every 
foot  of  her  soil ;"  that  "no  bank  in  the  Colony  will  be  allowed 
to  fail"  (in  time  of  threatened  panic) ;  that  "taxation  accord- 
ing to  ability"  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government;  that 
"those  best  able  to  bear  it"  must  contribute  the  funds  for 
the  old-age  pensions. 

"We  believe  the  railroads  are  for  the  people,"  says  Premier  Seddon, 
"and  we  ar:  managing  them  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
development  of  the  country  in  the  way  that  will  best  help  all  the  people. 
We  are  not  trying  to  make  a  profit  out  of  them,  and  as  our  revenues 
increase,  we  steadily  reduce  freight  rates  and  passenger  (ares.  The 
railroads  are  the  servants  of  the  people  and  should  be  run  entirely  in 
their  interest." 

There  is  the  ideal  of  public  service  in  place  of  the  ideal  of 
private  profit, 

"There  are  other  experiments  we  are  bent  on  making,  as  to  solve 
the  difficult  problems  of  equality  of  sacrifice  in  taxation,  and  to  limit 
the  area  of  holding  of  land,"  wrote  Sir  Robert  Slout  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Liberal  regime;  and  again,  "A  scheme  for  old-age  pensions  has 
been  elaborated  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  solve  Ihe  difficult  prob- 
lem of  making  some  provision  for  laborers  in  their  old  age."" 

This  was  in  1892,  more  than  six  years  before  the  institution 
was  established. 

Sir  Robert  Stout  also  testifies  (1892)  to  the  "magnificent 
growth  of  a  state  conscience,"  which  must  he  reckoned  as  a 
very  important  factor  among  the  causes  of  New  Zealand's 
progress.  Sir  George  Grey  planted  the  seeds  of  a  new  civic 
conscience  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  for  twenty  years 
did  what  he  could  to  make  them  grow.  To  the  principles  he 
and  his  colleagues,  Stout  and  Ballance,  impressed  upon  the 
people,  the  Commonwealth  owes  mnch  of  her  development  in 
civic  virtue. 

It  is  clear  that  while  New  Zealand  is  not  pursuing  any 
social  panacea,  nor  following  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
any  school  of  social  architects,  yet  fundamental  principles 
and  purposes  have  played  a  vital  part  in  the  Liberal  advance. 

"J.  stalls.  Hoc.  Sept.,  1892.  pp.  403,  4H. 
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"The  reformers  of  New  Zealand,"  says  the  Hon,  Hugh  H,  i,usk, 
former  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  "set  out  with  a  def- 
inite principle,  but  with  no  very  definite  program  to  guide  them  on  the 
path  of  reform.  That  principle  was  that  in  all  legislation  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  never  those  of  a  section  of  the  people 
only,  were  to  be  considered.  It  was  the  clear  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  enabled  them  to  disregard  a  hundred  arguments  brought 
against  their  proposals,  and  to  run  counter  to  a  hundred  old  estab- 
lished prejudices  that  have  elsewhere  become  nearly  matters  of  reli- 
gious belief.  Against  this  principle  all  the  stock  arguments  in  favor 
o£  the  sacred  interests  of  property  held  by  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  need 
above  all  things  of  conserving  the  interests  of  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  beat  with  unavailing  fury.  The  question  was  not 
how  capital  would  be  affected,  but  how  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  had  little  or  no  capital  but  the  vigor  of 
mind  and  body  bestowed  on  them  by  nature,  would  be  affected  by  any 
measure  that  was  proposed.  It  was  not  a  question  of  vested  interests 
and  legally  acquired  rights  on  the  part  of  the  few,  but  how  far  their 
continuance  or  recognition  might  be  injurious  to  the  many.  To  the 
argument  that  was  hurled  at  the  advocates  of  each  new  reform  as  it 
was  proposed,  that  such  legislation  was  madness  because  it  would  de- 
stroy confidence  and  drive  away  both  capital  and  settlement,  the  answer 
was  always  ready:  they  were  legislating  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  as  a  whole,  and  if  they  could  secure  that,  both 
capital  and  settlers  would  follow.  This  is  the  reform  policy  of  New 
Zealand." 

"It  may  be  asked,"  says  Mr.  Reeves,  "whether  the  Progressives  have 
any  general  aim  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence  or  two,  and 
which  their  sheaves  of  proposals  are  expected  to  serve.  Undoubtedly 
they  have.  It  is  to  secure  by  combination  and  law  a  larger  share  of 
comfort  and  opportunity  for  that  great  human  mass  which  lives  by 
labor.  It  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  among  the  workers,  not  only 
by  gaining  for  them  shorter  hours  and  better  pay,  but  by  lifting  them 
on  to  a  higher  plane  by  education  and  a  civilized  e 


"This  IR  true  in  the  Australlaii  sfnteB  aa  w«1l  as  la  New  ZeBtand. 
In  New  South  Wales  tb«  l.al)Dr  forces  bave  (or  their  "Ideal  tbe  abort- 
enlng  of  the  boura  o(  labor  ol  ibe  people,  anil  the  Uilng  of  a  mlBlmam 
wage,  giTlui  'tbem  more  opportunltT  of  bavlDg  leisure  and  pleasure  In  their 
llres."    Speech  of  Mr.  M'tJowen,  leader  of  the  N.   a.  W.   Labor  Party,   1901. 

"Having  establlsbed  tlieniBelTes  in  power  Isctuall;  In  power,  tor  Iho 
the  Labor  party  strictly  so-called  has  not  a  majority,  yet  labor  interesta 
control  tbe  (iovemmeat)  they  have  set  before  ttietnaelTes  a  program  of 
leglBlatloQ  which  has  lor  lis  sole  object  the  tmprovement  of  Che  condltloiui 
of  life  tor  the  masBeB  and  ihey  bave  a  twllef  In  It  which  ralaea  It  to  the 
illgnlty  of  a  crusade."     (Sydney   correBpondcnC  of   the   London  T^mea,   April 

The  demands  of  the  AustraKBh  Labor  Parties  show  how  true  these 
statemenls  are.  The  Immediate  demands,  or  "lighting  programs"  of  JOOl 
and  laa-2.  seem  eminently  sposihle  and  pracllcai,  more  so  a  good  deal  than  tbe 
more  pretentious  prograniB  of  tbe  early  nineties.  Some  of  tbe  leading 
demands  are  as  tollo»-s  :  One-adull-one-Tote ;   the  Initiative  and   cefereodum ; 

a  and  the  -creation  of  small  landholders  under  a  syitem 
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The  people  are  not  idealists  in  the  sense  of  formulating  a 
priori  the  details  of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  but  they  are  ideal- 
ists in  the  sense  of  adhering  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
ideal  commonwealth  must  be  based.  A  man's  ideal  is  to  be 
judged  by  what  he  strives  for.  If  he  seeks  the  dollar  and 
industrial  dominion  r^ardless  of  justice,  his  ideal  is  com- 
mercial conquest.  If  he  aims  at  justice,  humanity  and  the 
public  good,  his  ideal  is  noble  and  his  life  will  be  ennobled  by 
it.  This  is  the  case  with  New  Zealand.  The  true  ideals  of 
her  pec^le,  in  connection  with  electoral  methods  that  give 
those  ideals  free  play,  have  lifted  her  to  a  higher  plane  of 
life. 

Public  Spirit. 

10.  The  most  important  fact  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  earnest 
and  intelligent  attention  the  people  give  to  public  aifairs,  or 
the  intensity  of  their  public  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  highest 
form  of  enlightened  self-interest  and  the  loftiest  altruism. 

The  New  Zealanders  do  not  merely  believe  in  political  jus- 
tice and  industrial  equalization,  but  they  devote  their  time  and 
thought  and  effort  to  their  realization.  Other  peoples  have 
similar  ideas,  but  they  are  not  their  dominant  ideas;  they  do 
not  put  the  emphasis  upon  them,  or  give  them  the  same  pro- 
porticwi  of  their  energy  and  attention.  New  Zealand  not  only 
gives  a  larger  percentage  of  her  total  vitality  to  constructive 
activities  than  most  other  nations,  but  she  devotes  a  larger 
proportion  of  her  constructive  energies  to  the  improvement 
of  political  and  industrial  conditions  than  any  other  nation 
whatever. 

With  a  nation  as  with  a  man,  success  and  development  fol- 
low where  attention  and  effort  carry  them.  One  who  devotes 
himself  to  art  or  literature  may  paint  a  famous  picture  or  write  . 
a  great  book,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  be  so  good  a  farmer  as 
one  who  follows  that  calling.  And  a  man  who  gives  himself 
up  to  the  counting  room  may  be  an  excellent  business  man, 
but  will  not  be  apt  to  become  a  great  statesman. 

Of  all  the  causes  that  have  helped  to  make  New  Zealand 
what   she   is   to-day   in    relation   to   political    and   industrial 

af  p^rpctud  Ifane  witb  periodic  rcvaliiBtloDB ;  tb?  IpitnllziiiK  and  Katoteiag 
of  tbe  S-hour  Aij ;  nnd  the  eatabllshmeQI  of  cotnpulKnrj  arhltrnllon.  In  ■.)] 
the  colonlefl  Labor  baa  beeo  and  la  favorable  to  Stftte  arbitration  of  labor 
illRpiiteB  anil  tbe  creation  of  a  UlDlitr7  ot  I.Bbor,  and  in  aooii'  of  [tie  coIodIm 
tb»e  reforma  bare  been  accompllabed. 
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prf^ress,  we  believe  the  most  important  are :  the  earnest  atten- 
tion and  effort  her  people  give  to  pubhc  affairs ;  their  deter- 
mination to  secure  politica]  and  industrial  justice,  equaliza- 
tion, and  harmony,  and  to  make  the  public  good  the  sole  test 
and  basis  of  all  legislation ;  the  clear  common  sense  that  leads 
the  trade  unions  to  use  the  ballot  to  better  the  conditions  of 
labor,  and  makes  the  farmers  and  workingmen  join  hands  at 
the  ballot  box  for  the  benefit  of  both  classes ;  and  the  system 
of  direct  nominations,  cross -questioning  of  candidates,  and 
independent  voting,  which  gives  free  play  to  judgment,  con- 
science, principle  and  ideal,  cancels  individual  errors  and  self- 
interests  against  each  other,  and  brings  the  great  body  of 
earnest,  intelligent,  justice-loving  people  together  on  their  real 
interests  and  unities,  in  the  truth  and  the  right,  and  enables 
them  to  elect  men  pledged  to  execnte  their  wishes,  and  carry 
their  principles  into  effect. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
farmers  and  workingmen,  the  whole  body  of  the  Liberal  and 
Labor  forces  in  fact,  which  gave  the  Liberals  control  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Reeves  expresses  the  opinion  that  "the 
amount  of  progressive  work  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  this  fusion.""  A  judgment  that  no  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  will  be  likely  to  dispute. 

New  Zealand  has  had  no  class  conscious  movement  to  keep 
the  voters  apart  by  emphasizing  their  differences  instead  of 
their  unities.  Nor  any  such  separation  of  classes  as  exists  in 
Europe,  or  even  in  America,  except  as  between  the  large  land- 
holders and  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  weight  of  common 
evils  pressed  the  bulk  of  the  people  together,  and  the  farmers, 
workers,  and  small  people  of  every  sort,  had  sense  enough  to 
focus  their  attention  on  their  common  interests  and  act 
together. 

The  United  States  Consul  lays  great  stress  on  the  demo- 
cratization of  the  electoral  system.  He  says,  in  a  passage 
quoted  in  a  former  chapter:  "With  the  advent  of  the  one- 
man-one-votc  principle  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women,  the  power  of  corporate  wealth  in  this  country  appears 
to  have  been  irrevocably  destroyed.""     Political  equality  under 
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a  system  of  direct  nominations  and  non-partisan  ballots,  means 
death  to  plutocracy  whenever  the  small  people  unite  to  use  their 
votes  in  their  own  interest.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  intimates  that 
the  secret  of  New  Zealand's  prepress  lies  in  "the  plain  fact  that 
the  working  classes  (including  the  small  farmers)  have  more 
control  over  the  Government  of  the  Colony  than  the  same 
classes  have  over  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.'"* 
And  the  reason  the  working  classes  have  more  control  is  that 
they  have  united  at  the  ballot  box,  and  that  the  system  of 
nominating  and  pledging  candidates  gives  them  a  leverage  on 
their  representatives. 

Public  spirit,  clear  thought,  high  purpose,  strong  attention, 
earnest  and  persistent  effort,  are  the  internal  factors;  and 
political  methods  that  give  free  expression  and  forceful  opera- 
tion to  them,  free  from  the  warp  or  taint  of  all  spoils  or  party 
selfishness  or  boss  control,  monopoly  pressure  or  other  private 
influence,  are  the  external  factors ;  such  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  political  development  under  republican  Government, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  New  Zealand  history.  And  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  Athens  down,  lends  confirmation 
both  positive  and  negative ;  positive,  through  the  presence  of 
political  progress  wherever  the  said  essentials  have  existed,  and 
negative,  through  the  absence  of  political  advance  wherever 
there  is  a  lack  of  any  essential  in  the  all-important  compound 
of  character,  thought,  and  method. 

'•  FortnlgLtij  Revljw,  Vul.  CD.  p.  I'lS. 
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The  similarities  and  contrasts  revealed  by  comparing  New 
Zealand  with  the  United  States  are  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Both  countries  are  in  the  civilization  belt;*  both  new,  and 
isolated  from  the  old  world  by  wide  oceans ;  both  free,  liberal, 
progressive ;  settled  by  the  same  stock,  with  the  same  language, 
literature,  traditions  and  religion,  similar  institutions,  and 
practically  identical  methods  of  education  through  the  universal 
public  school. 

Wide  ranges  in  the  United  States  have  a  climate  substan- 
tially like  that  of  New  Zealand ;  the  same  marvelous  productive 
power  is  here,  the  same  tremendous  energy,  the  same  freshness 
and  freedom  and  wonderful  flexibility  of  life  that  favors  crea- 
tion, discovery,  and  development.  New  Zealand's  soil  is  not 
more  fertile  than  ours.  Nowhere  is  there  a  richer  soil  than  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  big  crops  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  big  trees  of  California  are  unsurpassed  as  examples  of 
productive  energy.  The  luxuriance  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  a 
dream  of  beauty.  The  flora  of  New  Zealand  cannot  grow 
faster  than  the  flowers  of  California.  The  vigor  of  our  North- 
em  air  is  unexcelled.  The  resources  of  our  country  are 
greater  than  New  Zealand's,  our  rivers  larger,  and  waterfalls 
more  powerful,  our  scenery  more  magnificent.  We  have  the 
noble  forests,  broad  plains  and  rolling  prairies,  the  snowy 
mountains  and  the  sea,  the  Olympic  range  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Niagara,  and  Yoscmite,  the  Grand  Cafion  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone, Lake  George  and  Watkin's  Glen. 

The  predominant  element  in  both  countries  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  pilgrim  fathers  and  the  colonists  of  New  Zealand  carried 
the  blood  of  England,  and  her  laws  and  institutions,  to  their 
new  abodes.     The  history  of  each  of  these  English  settlements, 

■  Se«  chapter  od  Causes  and  Conditlolu,  Pbrslcal  Flctora  3,  p.  esi. 
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the  American  and  the  New  Zealandese,  is  a  record  of  astonish- 
ing prepress.  The  development  of  each  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  New  England  Yankee  is  the  keenest  and 
most  common-sense  development  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  the  New  Zealandcrs  are  the  keenest  and  most  common- 
sense  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  They  are  the  Yankees  of 
the  South  Pacific.  In  fact,  New  Zealand  is  a  little  America,  a 
sort  of  condensed  United  States.  If  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  classed  according  to  the  number  and  importance  of 
their  points  of  resemblance,  the  United  States,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  would  stand  in  a  group  together,  with  England, 
Switzeriand  and  France  close  by,  and  Belgium,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia  not  far  off." 

England  has  been  for  centuries  a  leader  in  the  paths  of 
liberty,  commerce  and  finance,  and  now  stands  foremost  in 
cooperation.  France  gave  the  nations  a  tremendous  lesson  in 
democracy  by  revolution,  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  now  heads 
the  list  in  the  realms  of  art.  Switzerland  has  put  the  capstone 
on  the  pohtical  work  of  England  and  America,  by  showing  us 
how  to  make  our  representative  government  really  representa- 
tive, by  means  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional 
representation,  and  the  popular  recall.  Belgium  has  supplied 
the  best  object  lesson  on  the  full  application  of  proportional 
representation  in  her  national  and  local  elections,  Germany 
has  shown  the  world  how  to  unite  a  mass  of  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  into  a  giant  empire  with  rep ubli co-imperial  organi- 
zation, as  America  has  illustrated  the  federation  of  a  mass  of 
democracies  in  an  imperial  republic.  And  Australia  has  given 
the  most  astonishing  exhibition  in  franchise  extension  by 
adopting  woman  suffrage  throughout  the  national  elections  of 
a  continental  commonwealth  as  large  as  the  United  States. 
Hut  the  two  leaders  that  arc  attracting  most  attention  among 
civilized  nations  now  on  account  of  their  leadership,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  United  States  and  New  Zealand. 

The  world,  however,  does  not  look  to  these  two  leaders  for 
the  same  purpose.  Their  paths  diverge.  Their  leadership 
lies  in  different  spheres.  America  leads  the  worM  in  invention 
and  material  development,  and  massive  organization  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprise,  and  even  invades  New  Zea- 
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land  with  her  locomotives  and  machinery.  New  Zealand's 
distinction  lies  in  her  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
civic  and  economic  justice  in  the  most  remarkable  politico- 
industrial  movement  toward  diffusion  of  wealth  and  power  that 
is  recorded  in  history.  She  leads  the  world  in  the  discovery 
and  application  of  eiTective  measures  for  the  equalization  of 
opportunity,  wealth  and  power,  and  the  uphft  of  the  common 
people.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  countries 
lies  in  the  aims  of  the  people  and  the  direction  given  to  the 
current  of  their  vital  energy.  The  United  States  in  recent 
years  has  devoted  her  superb  vitality  to  the  development  of 
machinery,  the  organization  of  business  for  private  profit,  and 
the  building  of  giant  monopolies,  while  New  Zealand  has 
devoted  her  superb  vitality  to  the  development  of  just  political 
and  industrial  institutions.  That  is  the  core  of  the  striking  con- 
trast revealed  in  the  recent  history  of  the  two  countries. 
America  aims  at  the  dollar ;  New  Zealand  at  the  man.  America 
has  been  too  busy  gathering  wealth  to  give  due  thought  to  the 
social,  political,  and  moral  effects  of  the  various  methods  of  its 
production  and  distribution.  New  Zealand's  attention  has  been 
focussed  on  these  effects,  and  she  has  tried  to  arrange  her  laws 
and  institutions  so  that  the  creation,  division,  possession,  and 
expenditure  of  wealth  may  proceed  on  lines  that  shall  make 
them  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  community. 

Numerous  contrasts  of  more  or  less  importance  may  be 
pointed  out,  which  illustrate  the  results  of  this  fundamental 
difference  in  thought  and  purpose,  or  help  to  explain  how  the 
vital  difference  of  aim  and  motive  came  to  exist. 

The  United  Slates  is  in  form  a  republic,  but  In  fact,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  National  Government  is  concerned,  it  is  largely  a  Coveniment 
liy  wealth,— a  plutocracy — an  aristocracy  of  indnslrial  power.  New 
Zealand  is  in  form  an  imperial  province,  but  in  fact  it  is  subslantially 
a  republic.  The  will  of  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  is  in 
actual  control  of  the  Government. 

Years  ago  the  larger  part  of  the  United  States  was  really  a  republic, 
hilt  the  power  of  the  people  has  gone  down  as  the  power  of  wealth  has 
risen,  till  now  the  Government  often  represents  the  corporations  and 
party  machines  more  fully  than  it  represents  the  public.  The  trusts  and 
monopolies  have  more  influence  in  our  legislative  liodies  than  the  peo- 
ple. A  few  years  ago  in  New  Zealand  land  aristocracy  was  in  the 
ascendant,  but  it  has  gone  down  and  the  power  of  the  people  has  risen 
to  full  control.  The  movement  of  the  last  decade  has  been  toward 
plutocracy  in  the  United  Stales,  and  away  from  it  in  New  Zealand. 
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Our  people  have  an  easy-going  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public because  of  its  wonderful  history.  We  boast  of  our  freedom 
while  a  new  tyranny  is  silently  but  rapidly  growing  round  us.  New 
Zealand  has  awakened  from  the  dream  of  confidence  and  knows  that 
political  liberty  is  not  safe  till  industrial  liberty  is  established  and  the 
Government  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  monopolists. 

In  New  Zealand  organized  labor  uses  the  ballot  to  accomplish  its 
ends,  but  in  America  the  workingmen  carefully  refrain,  for  the  most 
part,  from  using  this  greatest  of  all  the  powers  they  possess. 

The  capitalists  have  stood  together  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
farmers  and  workingmen  and  small  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
divided.  In  New  Zealand  the  capitalists  have  stood  together,  but  the 
workers  and  the  farmers  have  stood  together  also,  and  have  carried  the 
day  against  the  capitalists. 

In  America  the  farmers  organize  for  agricultural  ends,  and  the 
workingmen  organize  for  labor  purposes,  but  they  do  not  join  forces 
to  take  control  of  the  Government  in  their  common  interest  as  is  the 
case  in  New  Zealand.  Not  only  have  our  farmers  and  workers  failed 
to  come  together,  but  neither  group  has  learned  to  use  the  ballot  for  its 
interests  in  any  systematic  way.  The  farmers  divide  at  the  polls,  and 
organized  labor  divides  at  the  polls.  In  New  Zealand  the  small  fanners 
are  practically  solid  at  the  ballot  box.  and  organized  labor  is  solid  at 
the  ballot,  and  the  two  solids  are  welded  together  into  one  irresistible 

The  agricultural  population  forms  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  farmers  have  40  per  cent  of  the 
representatives  in  the  National  House,  wilhout  considering  the  Maoris. 
who  are  all  rural.  In  the  United  States  the  agricultural  population  is 
also  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  has  only  9  per  cent  of  the 
National  representatives.  On  the  other  hand  the  lawyers  have  only 
a  small  representation  in  the  New  Zealand  House  and  a  very  large  one  in 
our  Congress  and  legislatures — 12  per  cent  in  New  Zealand  against 
60  per  cent  in  our  Congress  and  some  of  our  legislatures.* 


■The  lawyers  and  their  famlllea  conatllute  less  tban  halt  at  one  per 
cent  (.4  of  1%)  of  our  peop:e.  yet  thej  have  W%  of  the  repreflentatlveB.  It  li 
true  that  lawjera  are  eiperta  oh  the  law,  or  ought  lo  bp.  and  we  need  the 
advice  of  a  few  good  counsellora  In  oar  IcttlBlatlve  bodies,  but  the  wladom  of 
fllllng  our  balls  of  legLBlallon  wUb  lawj-ere  la  vepy  qucatlocftble.  Moat  ot 
them  who  g^t  to  Congreas  nre  attorneys  for  giant  corporate  Interesta  more  or 
leea  oppoecd  to  the  public  Interest,  and  about  aU  of  them  are  sul>Ject  to  the 
psychology  of  tbeir  profession,  whtcb  means  that  Cbeir  adTocncy  Is  for  sale — 
ti.at  Is  a  lawyer'a  IralDlng  and  profession,  to  sell  bis  abilities  as  an  advocate. 
Big  corporsllDbs,  trusts  and  eomblnes  employ  lawyer  representatives  to  pltad 
tbeir  cases  In  oonrt  and  represent  their  InterpHts  In  other  ways.  The  attoraef 
gets  full  of  bis  client's  Idras  and  IntereittH.  end  sees  things  from  bis  stand- 
point, BO  that  even  without  any  direct  bribery  or  conscious  Immorality,  the 
corporations  iiflnally  have  no  difficulty  In  controlling  a  leglalatlve  body  compgeed 
Of  lawyers.    Yet  oar  tarmera  and  votera  Id  geoeral  coDtlnue  to  Bend  a  eliutl  o( 
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In  America  the  people  have  the  right  to  govern ;  in  New  Zealand 

they  do  govern. 

Private  ownership  of  the  vital  franchise  monopoUes  flourishes  in 
the  United  States,  with  overcapitalization,  stock  speculation,  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  buy  up  the  Government,  and  get  rich  by  capture 
rather  than  by  industry.  In  New  Zealand  the  great  franchises  belong 
to  the  people,  with  honest  capitalization,  and  no  boodle  pressure  on  the 
Legislature. 

1  byword,  there  political  corruption  is 


Legislation  is  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  It  cannot  be  bought 
in  New  Zealand. 

Legislation  is  largely  for  class  interest  with  us.  In  New  Zealand 
legislation  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Here  large  numbers  of  wealthy  stockholders  have  a  financial  interest 
in  the  election  of  corruptible  men  and  corporation  tools.  There  the 
financial  interest  of  the  wealthy  is  in  harmony  with  honest  Govern- 
ment, and  fair  administration  of  public  utilities. 

Women  vote  throughout  New  Zealand  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
In  four  of  our  States  they  do  the  same  thing,  but  the  other  41  do  not 
recognize  the  political  equality  of  women. 

In  the  United  States  a  few  men  decide  who  shall  be  nominated  for 
office.  The  election  machinery  is  in  the  control  of  party  machines. 
Caucus  and  convention  methods  effectually  exclude  free  and  independ- 
ent selection  by  the  people,  and  put  the  nominating  power  in  the  hands 
of  professional  politicians.  In  New  Zealand  1 
directly  by  popular  petition  without  the 


I  sell  tbeir  adTorary,  to  the  verjr  place  wtitM'r 
>  buy  advocacy,  iDstead  of  seDdlng  men  whoHi- 
3  lead  tbeni'  to  advocate  what  tbey  believe  Co 

■  Nothing  In  politics  la  ot  more  fundamental  moment  than  the  abolltloa 
of  machine  nominal  I  oas  and  relief  from  the  undue  partlsaiuhlp  f  ottered 
by  the  rings  ten  and  spot  lam  en  tar  reveiiae  purposes  only.  Ulnneaota. 
WIscoDBiD  and  MasBachiiaptls  bare  adopted  primary  elpctlon  laws  which 
enable  the  vocera  to  nominate  parly  candidal^  by  bsllot  under  the  safe- 
guardE  of  a  regular  election.  Independeut  candidate!  can  alio  be  Domi- 
nated by  petition.  At  a  gecnnd  cledliin  the  voters  ballot  tor  the  caadldateH 
BO  nominated.  ThlB  la  a  great  adTance,  but  more  CTimbroua  and  eipeoa  ve. 
and  mucb  Ina  eScctlve  than  a  complete  ayatem  of  Domlnatlona  by  petition, 
with  preferential  voting  to  Insure  a  majority  choice  no  matter  how  many 
candidates   may   be   put   up. 
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In  New  Zealand  the  methods  of  nomination  and  election  lead  to  a 
cancellation  of  individual  errors  and  self-interests,  and  give  results  in 
accordance  with  the  collective  wisdom  and  the  public  interest.  In 
America  the  methods  of  nomination  and  election  relegate  politics  to 
the  dominion  of  party  leaders  and  machines,  and  lead  to  results  that 
accord  with  their  private  interests. 

In  short,  New  Zealand  has  obtained  her  great  results,  and  shot  ahead 
of  other  nations,  largely  because  her  people  are  less  fettered  by  undue 
devotion  to  party,  and  more  given  to  the  united  support  of  men  publicly 
committed  to  special  policies  and  measures.  As  long  as  we  make  the 
success  of  party  the  prime  political  object,  we  cannot  expect  lo  make 
such  progress  as  New  Zealand  has  made.  We  could  now,  without  de- 
stroying any  parly  or  creating  a  new  one,  unite  in  supporting  candi- 
dates for  Congress,  Legislature  and  Councils  who  will  commit  them- 
selves publicly  and  by  definite  pledge,  or  agreement  in  writing,  to 
support  the  referendum  on  franchises,  or  direct  legislation  in  full,  or 
direct  nominations,  popular  election  of  senators,  progressive  taxation, 
or  any  other  measure  deemed  desirable.  If  the  party  candidates  in 
any  district  refuse  to  do  this,  independent  people's  nominees  can  be  put 
in  the  field  in  that  district.  There  is  a  most  hopeful  movement  now  in 
this  direction  of  pledging  candidates,'  and  it  is  found  that  the  candi- 
dates of  the  leading  parties  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  ready  to  commit  them- 
selves to  measures  of  general  utility  on  which  the  people  or  any  con- 
siderable group  or  organi):ation  of  people  place  decisive  emphasis.  It 
is  only  necessary  for  the  people  to  focus  their  attention  on  measures 
instead  of  party  success,  question  all  candidates  and  publish  their  re- 
plies in  the  press,  and  the  wheels  of  progress  can  be  made  to  move 
with  vigor. 

The  Speaker  of  our  House  of  Representatives  is  called  a  "Ciar*' 
because  his  arbitrary  will  determines  who  shall  address  the  House  and 
who  shall  not.  No  matter  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
a  member  may  represent  in  the  cause  he  stands  for,  and  no  matter  how 
many  times  he  may  get  the  Boor  and  call  out  "Mr.  Speaker"  ahead  of 
any  one  else,  be  cannot  speak  unless  the  Speaker  chooses  to  recognize 
him.  If  the  Speaker  thinks  it  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  his 
party  not  to  permit  the  said  member  to  address  the  House,  he  calmly 
turns  his  eye  away  and  recognizes  some  safer  man.'    In  New  Zealand 


•Under  the  »uaplccB  of  the  National  FWIeratlOD  (or  M»Jorltr  Rola 
leortte  II.  ShlbJe^,  chalrmaD.  DIIbb  lluildlnit.  WnshlDRIOD.  D.  C.)  uid  wttb 
e  iDJorscmeDt  of  the  American  t'edt^railon  of  Latiar  nod  other  Important 
jaiHialioQS. 

•  lion.  Thoa.  B.  Reed,  when  Speaker  of  the  House,  wrote  Ml  article 
the  dut  (a  of  the  Spraker  for  the  YoiUh's  Companion  (Jan.  B,  1896,  p, 
I,  In  which  hf  tuuk  lh>'  groiiDd  that  It  wdb  the  S|)eak«r's  bUBlnesa,  not  to 

?  bla  power  of  recoRiiitlon,  appointment  of  com  ml  Uses,  etc.,  In  the  Intereet 

■nen   shall   be   beard   and   eTCn   eicludltiK 

. . jiipj  j(jg  ma]or;tj  are  la  ft*or 
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the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  its  servant,  not  its  master,  and  is  there  to 
see  fair  play,  not  to  control  national  legislation  in  the  interest  of  any 
party.  Any  member  who  gets  the  floor  is  recognized  and  has  his  say 
under  the  rules  like  any  other  member,  even  tho  he  is  so  full  of 
atmosphere  as  to  make  a  hundred  speeches  on  the  same  bill,  which  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  we  think,  but  is  nevertheless  more  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  true  republican  Government  than  a  system 
that  reduces  the  National  Legislature  to  a  monarchy  acting  in  the 
interest  of  a  party  despotism. 

In  the  United  States  the  individual  conscience  o(  the  voter  is  largely 
swallowed  up  in  party.  To  be  untrue  to  conscience  is  nothing;  but  a 
breach  of  party  allegiance,  to  be  disloyal  to  party,  is  an  unpardonable 
sin  in  American  politics.  "In  New  Zealand  there  is  no  boss,  and  no 
ring;  absolutely  no  spoils  of  office,  and  no  party  funds.  The  Civil 
Service  rules  include  ail  officials  of  whatever  rank  or  kind  except  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  judges  of  the  highest  courts.  Organized 
party  is  totally  absent  excepting  within  the  Parliament  itself.  There 
if,  therefore,  no  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  candidate  for  office 
i;an  go  to  bargain  for  a  scat  in  the  Assembly  except  the  citizens  of  the 


of.  becauui!  hiii  party  Is  ogalnat  fl-     A  few  pasasgi-H   fri>in   li!a 
eonteesloD  may  tie  of  Intereat  liere : 

"If  yau  n-lab  Co  gpt  a  correct  Idea  nt  the  Speaker's  du(l«B  and 
obligations  you  muHC  frev  yuurself  from  ■  good  maDy  actions  wblcb  are 
eut  rely  aultable  wben  you  ttiink  ot  nioHt  otiier  prea'dlng  offlcera,  but  are 
unsuitable  when  applied  to  ttie  Speaker  of  the  United  Statea  Ilouae  of 
HepresentatlvpB. 

"In  ElDglaad  tbe  ftp^akpr  baa  no  poUtlra!  dutlpa  to  perform.  He  ban 
to  mediate  between  two  boallle  parties.  bo(b  of  whlcb  are  organlied  for 
Ibelr  resppcdve  work.  It  Is  true  that  the  Speaker  ot  lbs  Ilouae  of 
rommons  Is  chusen  by  the  party  In  power,  but  upon  taking  tbe  place  be 
keeps  bimself  tree  from  parly. 

"So  far  bos  tlila  fcpllng  been  carried  tbat  Speakers  of  tbe  Commona 
bare  been  known  to  refrain  from  vlelilng  tbe  political  cluba  to  wblcb  they 
belonged,  lest  they  might  be  suspected  of  pony  feeling  or  parly  combination. 

"In  onr  Ilnusp  of  RepreseDtat  vra  the  Spraker  participates  In  all  party 
roucaaea  and  In  all  party  deliberations,  and  la  eiperletl  to  adrlae.  Mr. 
Carliae.  wben  Speaker  of  the  House,  refused  to  recoRIii:e  one  of  bis  nwn 
party  friends  who  defilred  to  present  a  proposition  to  repeal  Internal  revtoue 
taxea.  and  the  reaaun  be  gave  was  tbat  tbe  party  wblcb  tbe  Speaker 
represented  wan  not  In  favor  of  such  reppal.  The  fact  thai  the  Koiiae 
H'ould  hace  i-oled  the  pi-opnsltlnn  liy  a  cuiiHlderalde  majority  makt'S  tbe 
case  must  markul.  No  one.  bowercr,  who  knew  tbe  duty  at  ■  Speaker 
In  America  accused  Nir.  Carlisle  of  unfairness. 

"Mr.  Blaine  used  to  say.  apropos  of  this  exercise  of  discrimination: 
'I  do  not  aay  that  I  will  not  recuKnlze  you  If  you  do  not  tell  me  what  you 

measure  to  preaent,  and  I  do  not  know  what  It  la  and  therefore  do  not  see 
tne  need  of  rpcogDlilrg  you.' 

"One  of  tbe  flrat  diitlea  of  the  Speaker  la  lo  maintain  order ;  but 
nobody  who  looks  on  from  the  galleries  even  tblnka  that  be  dors  bla 
duty,  for  a  1pm  orderly  tu.dy  dnoi  not  ejlnf  In  the  world.  Even  a 
member  on  the  floor  hns  great  dlfflculty  In  finding  out  what  Is  going  on. 
a  difficulty  nh  ch  often  becomes  an   Impox^lbltity. 

"Badly  tS  the  members  hphavp  with  ua,  thpy  evldpntly  used  to  be 
worse  behaved  In  FnglBml,  for  during  the  long  Parliament  the  Comiions 
made   sn   order   'that   all   members   who    climb   over   seals   aball   pay    twclve- 

Thp  remarks  of  thp  repreBculatlves  whose  measures  have  been  turned 
down,  and  who  are  bold  enough  lo  say  wliat  they  think  about  It.  are  rot 
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particular  district  which  he  hopes  to  represent.  This  principle  is  fully 
recognized  and  fully  provided  for  by  the  electoral  laws.  The  clumsy, 
expensive  and  useless  device  of  primaries  has  no  place  in  the  system; 
the  expedient  of  a  nominating  convention  is  alien  not  only  to  the  prac- 
tise but  to  the  principle  of  the  system.  The  object  is  to  produce  a  real 
representation  of  the  people,  not  a  mock  one  through  the  medium  of  a 
party,  and  therefore  it  is  recognized  that  the  fewer  intermediaries  of 
any  kind  there  are  between  the  people  in  each  district  and  the  men  who 
represent  them,  the  more  likely  is  the  best  man  to  be  chosen ;  this  is  the 
essential  difference  between  the  representative  ideals  of  Australasia  and 
America,.and  it  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of  government"' 

A  fish  has  multitudinous  offspring  at  a  single  session;  an  elephant 
only  one,  but  the  quality  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity.  Over- 
production is  a  sign  of  low  development.  Legislation  is  in  the  fish 
stage  in  many  states  and  countries,  and  nowhere  yet  in  the  elephant 
stage.  Last  year  (1901)  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  (representing 
428,559  people)  enacted  104  public  laws,  41  private  bills  and  104  resolu- 
tions public  and  private,  a  total  of  253  acts,  or  one  for  each  1700  people. 


so  favorable  to  the  speaker's  i)lctatorBbl[i  as  the  complacent  pBragraplu  of 
the  "Czar."  Taks  the  foil  owl  ng,  for  eiaiople,  from  Hon.  Fraocla  W. 
Cnahmaii,  ■  Kepnbllcan  CongrMHinan  from  the  Btate  of  WanblLgton.  He 
took  advantage  of  tbe  debaCes  on  Cuban  reclproeitj  to  Inject  what  be 
called  "a  tew  cold  facta"  about  the  syitem  under  which  the  Hoiiae  doe« 
buBlnets.  A  part  of  Mi  speech  la  aa  follows :  "It  may  be  a  matter  of 
news  Co  aome  of  the  good  people  within  the  conSneH  of  ibe  Amert"aii 
Republic  to  know  that  there  Is  no  way  of  g^ttlnf;  an  ordinary  anprlTlleged 
measure  cooaldered  and  voted  upon  b;  the  House  unless  It  suits  the  Speaker. 
I  make  the  statement  od  Ihia  Soar  now,  ttiat  no  member  of  this  body  who 
Introduces  a  bill  can  get  It  considered  or  brougbt  forward  to  Bnal  deCennlns- 
Hon  unless  It  suits  tbe  Speaker.  When  the  bill  Is  reported  and  placed 
on  the  Calendar,  wbat  does  Ibe  member  who  baa  Introduced  It  and  who  Is 
Cbargied  by  bis  conatltuencT  to  secure  Its  passage  do?  He  either  consents 
that  that  bill  may  die  upon  tbe  Caleodar.  or  he  puta  his  manhood  and  bla 
Individual  cy  In  bis  pocket,  and  goes  trotting  down  that  little  pathway 
of  personal  bumlUatlon  that  leads  to — where?  To  tbe  Speaker's  room! 
Aye,  tbe  Speaker's  room  ! 

"Then  you  are  In  tlie  presence  ot  real  (treatness.  What  then?  Why. 
the  Speaker  looks  over  your  bill,  and  then  be  tetts  you  whether  he  thinks 
It  ought  to  come  up  or  not.  lie  recognliea  those  he  desires  to  recognize, 
and  does  not  recognize  tboae  whom   he  does  not  wish   to  recogniie. 

"Throusbout  tbe  entire  three  years  of  my  service  In  this  Iwdy.  T  have 
been  up  against  the  little  machine  ibat  dominates  tbe  proceedings  snd 
deliberations  of  this  House.  I,  for  one.  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day  ;n 
tbts  House,  when  the  Speaker  will  not  tell  the  Indlvldusl  members  ot  this 
Ilouae  nbut  he  Is  going  to  permit  them  to  bring  up,  but  when  those 
Ind.vldual  members  constituting  a  majority  will  Inform  the  Speaker  what 
they  are  going  to  bring  up  for  tbemBelves, 

"What  do  we  amount  to  as  Individual  legislative  units  In  this  Houae — 
Ihia  House  that  was  once  the  ijreat  House  of  nepresentatlves,  tbe  popular 
forum  of  a  pelrlotlc  people?  Wlmt  Is  It  now?  It  Is  an  annei  to  tbe 
committee  room  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Ilere  Is  where  we  go  throogh 
Ibe  Btupld  formality  of  ratifying  the  leglalstlcn  that  Is  determined  upon  by 
the  Speaker  and  b:s  Committee  on  Ru1"b.  When  I  contemplate  the  aystem 
now  In  vogue  In  this  House,  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  no  man  can 
do  anything  unless  the  Speaker  of  the  I 
Rules  are  willing  that  he  should.  I  say,  wl 
It  give*  me  a  pain  In  my  patriotism !" 

■Condensed    from    Lusk'a    "Our    Foes    at    Home"     (referring 
enemies  ot  good  government  In  tbe  United  States). 
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The  New  Zealand  Assembly  (representing  815,820  people)  passed  74 
public  laws  and  ag  local  and  private  acts  and  resolves,  making  a  total 
of  103  acts,  or  about  one  to  8000  people.  Or  taking  areas  there  was  one 
law  for  each  fifty  square  miles  in  Rhode  Island  and  one  for  each  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  New  Zealand.  The  Connecticut  Legislature  (rep- 
resenting go8,420  persons)  passed  750  acts,  or  more  than  seven  times 
as  many  as  New  Zealand.  New  York  with  7,263,894  people  enacted 
747  laws.  North  Carolina  with  ifigsfiio  people  passed  1265  acts,  an^ 
Massachusetts  with  3,805,346  population  passed  653  acts.  In  Switzer- 
land with  a  little  larger  population  (3,312,551)  the  National  Legislature 
passes  25  or  30  laws  in  a  year.  The  British  Parliament  (legislating 
generally  for  400,000,000  of  people  and  especially  for  43,000,000)  enacted 
40  public  laws  and  281  local  and  private  acts  in  1901.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  (legislating  generally  for  8S  millions  in  the  States 
and  Empire)  enacted  the  same  year  185  public  laws,  955  private  acts 
and  18  resolutions. 

In  New  Zealand  as  a  rule  legislative  acts  are  carefully  drawn  and 
considered  by  responsible  ministers.  In  the  United  States,  they  are 
drawn  by  the  rank  and  file,  or  by  their  constituents,  and  considered  by 
irresponsible  committees.  The  mass  of  bills  is  too  great  for  an;  legis- 
lator to  investigate  or  understand  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
matters  he  is  to  vote  upon. 

Aside  from  the  tariff,  taxation  in  New  Zealand  is  placed  according 
to  ability,  and  falls  on  the  rich,  not  on  the  poor.  Taxation  here  is 
largely  according  to  the  lack  of  ability  to  escape  it  Improvements 
and  enterprise  and  small  men  are  all  exempt  in  New  Zealand;  none 
of  them  are  exempt  with  us.  The  taxing  power  in  New  Zealand  is 
largely  used  to  correct  abuses  and  equalize  wealth.  With  us  it  is  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  abuses  and  intensify  industrial  inequality. 
The  wealthy  owner  frequently  pays  taxes  on  only  a  tenth  or  a  30th 
of  the  value  of  his  property,  while  the  small  man  is  taxed  at  full  value 
or  near  it;  and  a  rich  corporation  is  assessed  on  2  per  cent  of  its  valua- 
tion, while  the  general  average  of  assessment  in  the  same  locality  is 
SO  or  60  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Our  methods  of  assessment  place  the  highest  ratio  of  taxes  to  re- 
sources on  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  New  Zealand's  progressive  taxes 
place  the  highest  ratio  on  those  best  able  to  bear  it. 

The  machinery  and  inventions  of  the  United  States  surpass  those  of 
New  Zealand  as  far  as  her  political  methods  excel  our  own.  New 
Zealand  buys  locomotives  from  our  Baldwin  works,  and  we  may  im- 
port a  few  of  her  ideas  with  equal  benefit. 

The  genius  of  America  devotes  itself  to  industrial  organization,  the 
building  of  giant  (rusts  and  corporations,  and  in  this  field  we  have  no 
iival  in  the  world.  The  genius  of  New  Zealand  devotes  itself  to  polit- 
ical organization  and  improvements  in  relation  to  her  civic  life,  and  in 
that  field  she  has  as  yet  no  equal. 
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Our  organization  is  for  private  profit  and  industrial  conquest  1  hers 
is  for  justice  and  the  public  service. 

We  have  a  National  L^or  Bureau  and  an  able  Commissioner,  but 
the  department  is  generally  limited  to  the  publication  of  statistics. 
New  Zealand  has  her  Labor  Minister,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  principal  duty  of  the  Department  is  to  find  employment  for  the 
unemployed  and  improve  the  conditions  of  labor,  the  publication  of 
statistics  being  a  subordinate  function. 

New  Zealand  has  a  Parcels  Po.st  that  will  carry  a  parcel  3  feet  long 
and  3  feet  In  girth,  and  weighing  11  pounds  or  less,  all  over  the  world 
for  12  cents  a  pound,  or  6  cents  a  pound  inside  the  Colony.  The  United 
Slates  has  no  Parcels  Post  for  inland  service,  and  no  foreign  service 
except  with  New  Zealand  and  Germany. 

New  Zealand  sends  a  lO-pound  package  12,000  miles  to  London  by 
Parcels  Post  for  ?5  cents.  From  Boslon  to  London,  3CO0  milts,  our 
express  companies  charge  $1,00  for  such  a  package.  A  New  Zealander 
can  send  a  3-pound  package  by  postal  express  to  London  tor  25  cents. 
From  Boston  to  London  the  company  rate  is  50  cents.  From  Boston  to 
New  Zealand  the  charge  for  a  3-pnund  package  is  36  cents  by  Parcels 
Post,  and  $1.05  by  express.  Fur  a  7'pound  package,  the  rale  is  84 
ccnls  by  piist,  and  $1,60  by  express,  and  tor  11  pound,s,  the  charge  is 
$1,30  by  postal  express,  and  $^,35  by  corporation  express. 

For  2  cents  a  New  Zealander  can  send  a  \  i  otuice  letter  half  round 
the  globe,  to  England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
over  100  other  places,  while  we  have  to  pay  5  cents  for  a  J-i  ounce  letter 
10  England  or  any  other  country  whatever  except  our  next  door  neigh- 
bors, Canada  and  Mexico. 

New  Zealand  has  Postal  Savings  Hanks,  and  the  total  deposits  in 
all  .sorts  of  banks  amount  to  $140  for  each  inhaliilanl.  The  United 
States  has  no  Postal  Savings  Banks,  and  the  tcilal  bank  deposits  amount 
to  only  $110  per  inhabitant. 

The  State  Telegraphs  of  New  Zen!;iii<l  transmit  S  messages  per 
capita  each  year,  while  the  private  tclofiraiibs  of  the  United  Stales 
transmit  not  quite  one  message  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  mails  which  are  public  in  both  countries  have  the  same  use  per 
capita  in  both  countries,  the  number  of  pieces  carried  being  96  per  year 
for  each  inhabitant  in  both  commonwe;d(hs. 

A  telegram  can  be  sent  rooo  miles  on  the  Covernment  lines  in  New 
Zealand  for  12  cents.  In  the  United  .Status  the  companies  chaise  So 
cents  or  more  tor  that  disiatice.  with  a  30-cent  rate  at  night. 

New  Zealand  makes  a  good  profit  on  her  postal  business. 
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Oiir  railways  charge  Ihe  Government  a  much  higher  rate  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  than  they  charge  the  express  companies  for  carrying 
express  matter.     New  Zealand  owns  her  railways  and  gets  her  mails 

The  New  Zealand  post-office  is  also  a  telegraph  and  telephone  office, 
an  express  office,  a  savings  bank,  and  hfc  and  accident  insurance  office, 
an  old-age  pension  office,  a  tax- col  lection  agency,  an  open  door  to  the 
Government  loan  office,  the  public  trustee  and  the  public  employment 
bureau,  and  a  polling  place  where  commercial  travelers  and  others 
away  from  home  can  cast  their  liallots.  In  the  United  Slates  110  such 
coordination  of  services  has  been  attained.  The  post-office  has  got  no 
further  than  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  and  selling  money  orders. 

For  40  years  New  Zealand  has  had  title  registration  to  give  sim- 
plicity and  certainty  to  the  transfer  of  land.  A  few  of  our  more  pro- 
gressive States  are  just  beginning  to  use  the  system. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Government  owns  over  half  the  lard  and  in- 
tends to  own  a  great  deal  more.  In  the  United  States  the  Government 
owns  comparatively  little  outside  the  parks  and  the  arid  lands  left  in  its 
bands,  and  doesn't  intend  to  own  much  laud.  New  Zealand  limits  the 
area  one  man  can  hold,  gathers  in  large  estates,  cuts  them  up  and  leases 
them  at  moderate  rentals,  giving  the  landless  the  preference.  In  the 
United  Slates  the  capitalists  gather  in  the  small  estates  to  make 
bonan7a  farms.  Single  titles  cover  million*  of  acrei.  One  man  owns 
four  million  acres,  an  association  of  four  men  own!!  three  millions,  and 
there  is  a   considerable   list   of   estates   containing  200,000   to   l.ooo.ooo 

There  is  no  limit  here  to  the  area  a  man  or  corporation  can  buy  up 
and  hold.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  a  man  could  own  a  whole  State, 
or  the  continent  even,  if  by  some  ingenious  arrangement  of  trusts  and 
conibines  he  could  capture  enough  of  the  people's  wealth  to  buy  it. 

Some  time  ago  when  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  Oklahoma  was  thrown 
open  for  settlement  a  crowd  of  men  gathered  on  the  frontier  to  fly  with 
fleet  horses  the  moment  the  last  hour  of  the  reservation  expired.  Tlic 
mob  waited  and  watched  for  the  midnight  hour,  and  at  the  stroke  of 
12  there  was  a  rush,  a  race  and  a  scramble  to  pre-empt  the  best  claims, 
1  have  seen  an  English  fop  throw  money  to  a  crowd  of  gamins  to  see 
them  tu.ssle  for  it,  and  our  Government  did  suhslantially  the  same  thing 
on  a  larger  scale  with  the  Cherokee  Strip,  In  New  Zealand  all  public 
land  is  disposed  of  on  lease  or  sale  in  orderly  fashion,  and  if  there  is 
more  than  one  applicant  for  a  particular  section  (he  matter  is  deter- 
mined by  lot  or  by  auction. 

In  New  Zealand  the  understanding  is  that  the  land  and  all  its  wealth 
belongs  to  the  people.     In  this  country  the  understanding  is  that   the 
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I  in  it,  underneath  it  or  011  top  of  it,  belongs  to 
1  the  race  for  its  possession. 

New  Zealand  has  Government  Insurance  at  low  rates,  with  absolute 
certainty  and  no  forfeiture,  and  all  profits  go  back  to  the  customers. 
Our  people  insure  in  private  companies  with  plenty  of  forfeiture,  no 
security  against  insolvency,  and  at   rales  high  enough  to  yield  a  big 

The  Public  Trustee  of  New  Zealand  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  given  enormous  quantities  of  the  people's  land 
and  money  to  railway  corporations,  more  than  enough  sometimes  to 
build  and  equip  the  whole  road,  but  the  people  do  not  own  a  mile  of  these 
railways;  the  private  companies  own  them  all.  New  Zealand  too  has 
put  the  people's  land  and  money  into  railways,  but  it  keeps  the  roads 
it  pays  for  to  be  the  property  of  the  people.  New  Zealand  believes  that 
when  she  invests  the  nation's  money,  the  investment  should  belong  to 
the  nation  and  not  to  a  private  company. 

In  the  United  States  a  big  combine,  or  corporation  or  other  wealthy 
shipper  can  underbill  his  goods  or  get  low  railway  rates  that  enable 
him  to  take  the  market  from  his  competitor.  In  New  Zealand  there  is 
no  unjust  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  and  the  Company  that  ships 
a  million  tons  can  get  no  lower  rate  than  the  man  who  ships  400 
pounds. 

Here  the  railways  are  managed  for  private  profit,  there  the  railways 
are  run  for  public  service. 

In  the  United  States  everything  is  done  to  favor  the  big  man.  In 
New  Zealand  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  small  man  as  good 
treatment  as  the  large  man  (he  gets  just  as  low  freight  rates,  and  can 
borrow  money  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  etc.)  ;  and  in  cases  where 
it  is  proper  to  make  a  difference  the  favor  is  shown,  not  to. the  big 
man,  but  to  the  little  one,  to  encourage  the  beginnings  of  wealth — the 
small  investor  gets  a  higher  rate  of  interest  from  the  Public  Trustee 
than  the  large  estate,  the  landless  have  the  preference  in  applications 
for  public  lands,  the  man  long  out  of  work  has  the  preference  for 
employment  other  things  equal,  etc.,  etc. 

Public  funds  in  the  United  Slates  are  deposited  in  favorite  banks 
that  get  the  use  of  many  millions  free.  New  Zealand  deposits  her 
money  in  her  own  banks  and  invests  it  for  her  own  benefit. 

New  Zealand  has  prohibited  industrial  panics.  But  there  is  no  re- 
striction on  their  immigration  to  America,  or  on  their  domestic  cultiva- 
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New  Zealand  has  "smashed  the  money  ring,"  but  the  money  power 
is  still  in  full  bloom  in  America. 

In  our  financial  system  private  interest  is  dominant.  Wall  Street 
and  the  great  banks  and  moneyed  institutions  control  ihe  situation.  In 
New  Zealand  the  public  interest  dominates  the  money  market.  The 
possession  of  the  great  central  bank,  the  net-work  of  postal  savings 
banks,  and  the  Loan  Office,  gives  the  people's  Government  practical 
control  of  the  financial  machinery  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Our  money  and  credit  system  in  America  along  with  many  exceU 
lencies  has  many  defects.  In  the  first  place  it  is  unstable.  It  is  a 
multitude  of  separate  bricks  instead  of  a  solid  wall.  If  one  brick  falls 
it  may  knock  down  others  within  its  sphere  of  influence,  and  they  in 
turn  may  spread  disaster  till  the  whole  industrial  system  is  shaken  by 
a  panic  The  power  to  control  Ehe  volume  of  money  and  credit  is  the 
power  to  control  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  secure  a  steady  flow  of 
productive  activity,  or  an  alternation  of  feverish  speculation  and  de- 
pression ;  the  power,  in  short,  to  produce  prosperity  or  panic.  The 
credit  and  currency  system  here  is  in  private  hands  and  is  managed  for 
private  purposes.  Speculative  profit  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
affections  of  our  financial  governors,  and  business  upheavals  often 
favor  individual  profit.  In  New  Zealand  the  credit  and  currency  sys- 
tem is  in  the  liunds  of  honest  public  oificcrs  and  is  managed  in  the 
people's  interest,  with  no  laint  of  speculation,  with  a  definite  purpose 
of  preventing  financial  disturbances,  and  with  all  the  strength  that 
belongs  to  a  unified  system  backed  by  the  national  resources.  The 
result  is  that  we  suffered  a  business  crisis  in  1893,  while  New  Zealand 
succeeded  in  warding  off  the  panic  altho  her  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  financial  difficulties  were  far  less  perfect  than  now. 

Aside  from  instability  our  credit  system  is  defective  because  of  its 
discriminations  against  persons  and  places.  Ample  facilities  are  offered 
10  rich  men  and  big  cities,  but  small  men  and  rural  districts  have  not 
their  fair  share  of  monetary  accommodations.  Moreover  our  banking 
system  is  a  prolific  manufacturer  of  millionaires  as  the  Tribune  I,ist 
discloses,  and  so  in  another  way  disturbs  the  fair  distribution  of  wealth. 

Government  banks,  when  political  conditions  are  such  that  they  are 
really  the  people's  banks  and  not  politicians'  banks,  are  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  private  banks.  The  public  system  makes  no  million- 
aires, but  manufactures  a  multitude  of  well-to-dos.  It  offers  adequate 
service  to  rural  districts  and  small  business  men.  It  secures  stability 
and  safely.  And  it  operates  the  whole  financial  system  for  the  public 
benefit  instead  of  for  private  profit  and  speculation.  Even  when  a 
private  system  is  operated  with  the  utmost  honesty,  its  cash  and  credit 
are  apt  to  Ry  the  market  and  vanish  into  safety  vaults  at  the  very 
crises  when  they  are  most  needed  in  the  open.  Whereas  a  public  sys- 
tem brings  out  its  cash  and  credit  when  under  fire,  and  puts  it  on  the 
market  at  low  rates  to  avert  the  panic.  A  private  pocket-book  is  not 
big  enough  to  fight  a  panic,  but  can  get  out  of  the  way.  A  public 
pocket-book  is  big  enough  to  fight  successfully  and  cannot  get  out  of 
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the  way;  if  a  crisis  comts  it  will  hil  the  public  pocket-book  anyway.  A 
private  pocket-book  cannot  do  anything  to  save  itself  but  run  away  and 
hide,  except  where  sufficient  cooperative  spirit  has  developed  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  larRC  number  of  individuals  to  unite.  A  public  pocket- 
li'n)k,  on  the  other  hand,  can't  rini  away  and  hide ;  it  can  only  save 
itself  by  battle,  and  it  is  strong  enough  to  keep  any  ordinary  panic  from 
coming  ashore,  or  suppress  it  if  it  has  a  foothold  in  the  country. 

The  farmers  of  America  have  looked  lo  Congress  for  National  con- 
trol of  railroads.  Government  loans,  and  postal  savings  banks,  but  they 
have  looked  in  vain.  In  New  Zealand  the  farmers  look  to  their  Parlia- 
ment for  these  benefits  and  obtain  them. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  debt  is  for  public  works  and  pay- 
ing investments;  over  90  per  cent  of  our  debt  was  incurred  for  war. 

In  1900  Congress  appropriated  $128,000,000  for  Army  and  Navy,  and 
$3,726,000  for  agriculture.  The  relative  effort  is  the  other  way  round 
in  New  Zealand,  The  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  was 
more  (ban  double  the  amount  expended  for  defense. 

In  the  United  States  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  "class  consciousness," 
and  a  political  party  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  a  class  c 
movement.  In  New  Zealand  one  hears  nothing  about  class  c 
ness;  it  is  consciousness  of  what  is  good  for  all  the  people  that  is 
deemed  of  importance  there. 

New  Zealand  has  an  8-hour  day  and  a  half  holiday.  We  have,  as  a 
rule,  a  lo-hour  day  and  no  half  holiday.  Factory  girls  in  our  Southern 
States  work  11  hours  a  day.  In  New  Zealand  the  law  limits  factory 
work  lo  48  hours  a  week,  and  in  all  but  woolen  mills  the  limit  for 
women  and  children  is  4S  hours  a  week.  Still  fewer  hours  are  often 
fi.ted  by  the  Arbitration  Court. 

With  us  the  aged  and  destitute  must  depend  on  charity  or  go  to 
the  pauper  house.    In  New  Zealand  the  aged  poor  receive  State  annui- 


The  United  Slates  looks  chiefly  to  the  aiiiount  of  exports  and  the 
development  of  material  wealth.  New  Zealand  Icxiks  to  the  condition 
of  the  workers  who  produce  the  wealth  and  the  goods  exported. 

In  New  Zealand  now  capiLil  coiiiicraifs  with  labor  for  the  reference 
of  disputes  lo  the  Court  of  Arhiiratiun  for  the  judicial  decision  of  their 
differences.  In  the  United  States  capital  pays  part  of  the  workers  to 
^hoot  the  other  half  or  hold  them  at  bay  in  the  indnslrial  lialtlcs  we  call 

In  New  Zealand  a  trade  union  may  do  anything  that  an  individual 
may  lawfully  do.  In  the  United  States  there  are  many  things  an  indi- 
vidual may  do  without  liability,  which,  if  done  by  members  of  a  labor 
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organiiation,  would  be  met  by  a  suit  for  criminal  conspiracy  or  by  in- 
junction. Injunctions  against  the  boycott,  picketing,  etc.,  in  many  cases 
make  an  effective  strike  impossible.  Strikes  are  industrial  wars  and 
ought  not  to  exist  But  they  are  at  present  the  only  effective  weapons 
labor  possesses  in  America,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  till 
belter  methods  are  established  in  their  stead.  If  the  law  deprives  labor 
nf  the  means  of  enforcing  a  strike  it  must  first  put  arbitratiixi  in  its 
place.  New  Zealand  law  has  removed  restrictions  on  effective  strikes 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  public  service's,  and  has  also  adopted  arbi- 
tration on  the  compulsion  of  labor  organizations,  with  the  result  that 
strikes  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  country  that  accords  to  labor  the 
freest  field  for  effective  strikes  is  the  country,  and  the  only  country, 
that  has  no  strikes. 

In  1877  a  giant  railroad  strike  occurred  in  the  United  States  with 
rioting  and  burning,  troops  overpowered  by  mobs,  twelve  men  killed 
at  Baltimore  and  many  more  at  Pittsburg,  traffic  tied  up  and  millions 
of  property  destroyed.  In  1886  came  the  big  Gould  strike  with  more 
violence  and  destruction.  And  in  1894  the  vast  and  violent  Chicago 
strike  occurred,  in  which  100,000  railway  men  went  out,  the  roads  were 
paralyzed,  and  the  business  of  a  continent  was  clogged  for  weeks,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  mobs,  riots,  troops,  burning,  and  destruction  of 
life  and  property — $1,739,000  loss  of  wages  to  employees  (many  of 
whom  lost  their  places  also  as  the  battle  went  against  the  workers,  and 
not  only  their  former  places  but  all  chance  of  railway  employment  as 
they  were  blacklisted  by  the  roads  and  boycotted  throughout  the  coun- 
try), $5>3S8,0OO  loss  to  the  companies  in  profits  and  property,  and 
$80,000,000  to  the  country  at  large  according  to  Bradstrcet's  estimate — 
all  because  the  Pullman  Company  cut  wages  25  per  cent  without  reduc- 
ing the  house  rents  its  employees  had  to  pay  it,  and  refused  to 
arbitrate  the  difficulty  tho  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so  by  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration, including  many  eminent  citizens,  and  by  the  City  Council,  the 
American  Railway  Union,  and  Mayor  Pingrec  of  Detroit  accompanied 
by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  telegrams  from  the  mayors  of  over  fifty 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  earnestly  asking  arbitration. 

Under  the  New  Zealand  plan  the  car-shop  employees,  instead  of 
striking  May  10,  would  have  filed  an  application  for  a  hearing,  or  the 
Railway  Union  would  have  taken  the  dispute  into  court,  and  long 
before  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  battle  closed,  3  judgment  would 
have  been  secured  binding  the  Pullman  Company,  the  railroads  and  the 
employees,  without  disorder  or  hindrance  of  traffic,  and  at  the  cost  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars  instead  of  nearly  ninety  millions.  After  this 
strike,  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission that  investigated  it,  a  national  arbitration  bill  (on  voluntary 
lines)'  was  introduced  into  Congress,  but  nothing  came  of  it.    . 


*  It  would  not  be  wise,  of  course,  ev#n  If  It  were  possible,  to  pais 
compulBorT  arbllratinn  Iniva  bftore  tbe  labor  unions  and  tbe  people  are 
ready  to  support  them.  Educalional  efforts  and  the  election  ef  bcttsr 
halsueed  and  more  trul;  representatlTe  goiemmenu  tram  whtcli  both  labor 
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Tile  anthracite  miners  asked  for  an  8-liour  day,  a  20  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  the  contract  price  for  mining  coal,  the  recognition  of  their 
union,  and  the  privilege  of  having  a  representative  of  their  own  to 
check  the  weighing  of  the  coal  and  see  that  it  is  honestly  and  correctly 
done,  and  they  ofTered  to  arbitrate  the  whole  question.  The  owners 
would  neither  grant  the  petition  nor  arbitrate,  and  the  mines  were 
closed  for  months,  the  price  of  coal  went  into  the  clouds,  the  industries 
of  a  dozen  Slates  were  put  to  inconvenience  and  expense,  and  the  total 
loss  to  the  workers,  mines  and  railroads  was  over  a  hundred  million, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  the  public.  All  because  there  was  no  law 
to  compel  the  mine  owners  lo  accept  the  workers'  offer  to  arbitrate. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  lessons  before,  at  Chicago,  Homestead,  etc., 
but  this  industrial  crisis,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  has  brought  out 
the  consciousness  that  the  public  interest  is  the  supreme  interest  in 
industrial  affairs  and  must  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  not  a  combatant 
interest;  it  demands  peaceful  settlement,  and  in  that  it  is  identical  with 
ihe  true  interests  of  the  disputants. 

In  New  Zealand  the  miners  would  have  submitted  their  requests  to 
llie  owners,  and   if  no  agreement  could  be   reached   they   would  have 


nni]  capital  batt  maoa  to  expect  ImpBrtlal  JuHtlce  are  tbe  Drat  things  In 
order.  Our  uDlima  Htrongly  Ihvar  arbitration  now  anil  the  failure  to 
arbitrate  la  usuall;  due  to  employen,  not  to  ttie  unions.  Almoet  all  labor 
|)]atforma  favor  arbltratloo,  anil  the  constltntlona  and  reaolutlona  of  many 
o(  the  itrons^t  labor  orsaDlKBtlona  require  that  eSort  be  made  to  secure  U 
In  all  caBcB  of  dispute.  Sucb  famoaa  strike  leaders  a*  Debi  and  Mitchell 
bave  done  Ihelr  best  to  obtain  settlement  b;  arbitration  Instead  of  the 
strike.     In   the  Labor  Movement  In  America,  p.   116.  Prof.  Blchard  T.  Ely 

"The  dlfflcultlea  In  the  way  of  arbitration  bare  come  cbfefly  from 
the  aide  of  employera,  for  It  la  a  rare  thins  when  laborera  refose  to  arbitrate 
(heir  dlfflcultlea  wKh  their  employers.  Few  cases  of  such  refusal  have  ever 
come  under  my  notice."  As  soon  aa  our  workers  see  that  Judicial  pro- 
i>eed1nEB.  at  the  option  of  either  party,  constitute  tbe  means  of  sccurlnit 
arbitration  where  employera  hold  back,  and  open  tbe  way  to  Justice  without 
the  costly  strugnlea  they  have  to  risk  at  present;  as  soon  aa  they  see 
ihls  and  wake  up  to  the  power  they  possess  In  the  ballot,  through  union 
of  all  who  dealre  Industrial  Justice  to  elect  men  pledged  to  secure  It — 
when  these  things  happen  we  aball  have  effective  arbitration.  Heantlme. 
enllgbtened  municipalities  and  other  bodies  can  help  the  growth  of  arbitra- 
tion sentiments  and  habits  by  maklog  arbitration  of  ditllcultles  •  condition 
In  all  contracts  made  by  them  or  la  relation  to  tbelr  work.  A  sort  of 
local  option  might  also  be  eslabllsbed  as  a  preliminary  measure.  II  10 
per  cent  of  tbe  voters  of  any  municipality  or  Slate  petition  for  It,  let  a 
referendum  vote  be  taken  on  the  qneatlon  of  compulaory  arbitration,  and  If 
carried  let  It  be  rata bll shed  sabjcct  to  repeal  by  referendum  after  three 
years.  Or,  It  migbt  be  provided  tbat  a  majority  of  tbe  workers  Birected 
by  any  grievance  sbould  have  the  right  to  bring  tbe  matter  Into  court  on 
abowing  that  reaaonablc  effort  In  tbe  direction  of  conciliation  and  voluntary 
arbitration  baa  been  made  and  haa  failed  to  afford  redress.  If  either 
employers  or  employed  do  not  desire  to  leave  the  decision  with  tbe  court,  let 
tbe  workera  choose  one  arbllralor.  the  employers  another,  and  theae  two  a 
tblrd.  subject  to  tbe  approval  of  the  court  <wblch  represents  the  Interests 
of  the  community).  Let  the  award  of  this  board  of  arbitrators  atand  on 
Ihe  same  footing  as  a  judgment  of  tbe  court,  and  be  enforced  In  the  same 
way,  Sucb  a  law.  with  a  clause  making  strikes  and  lockouts  unlawful 
after  reference,  aa  In  New  Zealand,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  suhatltnl- 
Ing  reason  for  mIgbt  In  deciding  the  rights  of  labor  and  capital,  and  would 
obviate  the  dlslmsc  of  courts  our  workera  feel,  until  Improved  political 
conditions  make  the  more  perfect  plan  practicable  with  tbe  full  coDrdlnaclng 
pon'er  of  a  grest  court  of  flnal  resort. 
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cited  the  owners  before  the  Arbitration  Court.  The  whole  luatler 
would  have  been  investigated  just  as  any  other  difficulty  between 
individuals  or  bodies  of  men  is  investigated  in  our  courts  of  justice 
(except  that  lawyers  would  probably  have  had  no  part  in  the  pro- 
ceeding), the  books  and  accounts  of  the  companies  would  have  been 
inspected,  the  testimony  of  the  owners  and  the  men  received,  and  an 
impartial  judgment  rendered.  All  the  time  the  mines  would  have  been 
in  operation,  and  there  would  have  been  no  army  of  unemployed,  no 
coal  famine,  no  loss  to  the  public,  the  employers,  or  the  workers. 

It  is  estimated  that  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States  have 
cost  employers  and  employed  $380,000,000  in  the  15  years,  1887-1902, 
or  an  average  of  25  millions  a  year.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
public  loss,  is  probably  not  less  than  $600,000,000  or  40  millions  a  year. 
New  Zealand  also  had  terribly  expensive  strikes  before  she  got  her 
Arbitration  Court,  but  in  the  eight  years  since  then  she  has  been  prac- 
tically free  from  industrial  war. 

The  United  States  is  a  land  of  industrial  conflict;  New  Zealand  is 
the  land  of  industrial  peace. 

When  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Coal  Trust  in  refusing  to  arbi- 
trate grievances  drove  the  price  of  coal  400  per  cent  above  the  fair 
level,  our  people  did  not  look  to  the  National  Government  for  redress, 
but  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  king  of  the  coal  fields,  and  looked  in 
vain.  In  New  Zealand  when  the  coal  ring  forced  the  price  75  per  cent 
above  the  fair  level,  the  people  did  not  heg  the  managers  of  the  trust 
to  be  just,  but  looked  to  their  Government  for  redress,  and  did  not  look 
in  vain,  for  the  Government  went  into  the  coal  mining  business  itseif  in 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

Altho  our  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  continent,  our  isola- 
tion is  practically  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Island  Commonwealth  so 
far  as  defense  and  freedom  are  concerned.  But  our  great  resources 
and  comparative  nearness  to  Europe  have  brought  to  our  shores  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  from  the  poorer  nations  of  the  old  world. 
These  immigrants  and  the  negroe?  of  the  South  have  rendered  our 
population  less  homogeneous  than  thai  of  New  Zealand.  The  children 
of  the  new  comers  with  fair  Ireatnient  and  good  education  soon  become 
Ihoro  American  citizens  worthy  of  their  new  home,  but  if  they  come 
faster  than  we  can  assimilate  them  they  will  hurt  our  civilization  with- 
out compensating  benefit  to  them  .selves.  New  Zealand  believes  that  a 
nation  should  be  as  careful  as  a  family  about  the  strangers  it  takes  in 
lo  mingle  with  its  children  and  become  a  part  of  its  life. 

New  Zealand  not  only  excludes  the  Chinese  as  imfit  material  tor  a 
democracy  and  an  injury  to  Anglo-Saxon  labor,  but  is  determined  to 
exclude  all  other  immigration  of  low  order  that  may  threaten  to  dilute 
her  civilization,  We  also  exclude  the  Chinese  but  admit  vast  multi- 
tudes of  men  from  the  slum  districts  of  Europe  to  the  great  increase 
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in  the  difficulty  of  our  development,  and  the  consequent  delay  of  the 
economic  salvation  of  the  whole  world  which  so  largely  depends  on 
America. 

In  the  United  States  the  movement  of  population  is  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city.  In  New  Zealand  the  movement  is  from  the  city  to  the 
country. 

The  control  of  New  Zealand  cities  and  towns  has  not  been  the  scene 
of  party  conilicts  or  division  on  the  lines  of  national  politics,  and  there 
liave  been  no  boodle  franchises  or  contracts,  or  political  corruption  of 
any  sort  in  their  governments,  nor  even  a  charge  of  corruption  against 
any  member  of  any  local  government — a  statement  I  make  on  the 
authority  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony.  In  some  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  our  own  beloved  country  such  things  have  been 
known. 

Municipal  life  in  the  United  States  reaches  both  higher  and  lower 
levels  than  are  known  in  New  Zealand.  In  smne  of  our  cities  aflairs 
are  in  a  worse  condition  than  is  known  in  the  municipal  life  of  any 
other  highly  civilised  country.  On  the  other  hand  the  great  body  of 
our  municipalities  are  sound  and  p^rogressive.  Municipal  ownership  of 
water,  gas  and  electric  works  has  made  remarkable  prioress,  and 
wherever  the  town- meeting  system  prevails,  local  public  spirit  has  ' 
reached  a  vigor  and  efGciency  superior  to  what  is  known  in  almost  any 
other  country. 

The  dominant  ideal  in  America  is  industrial  conquest.  The  ruling 
thought  of  New  Zealand  is  political  and  industrial  justice  and  equaliza- 


We  worship  the  dollar  and  make  success  a  deity,  and  sacrifice  even 
conscience,  character  and  health  upon  her  altar.  New  Zealand  has  a 
profound  respect  for  the  dollar  and  for  success,  but  does  not  allow 
them  to  override  her  sense  of  right. 

The  splendor  of  the  prizes  to  be  won  in  commercial  and  business  life 
in  America  has  dazzled  our  youth  and  warped  our  morals.  The  strain 
on  the  individual  conscience  in  New  Zealand  has  been  far  less. 

The  purpose  one  meets  oftenesi  among  our  youth  is  to  a;ather  enough 
wealth  to  be  a  millionaire.  The  purpose  one  hears  oftenest  expressed 
in  New  Zealand  is  to  have  no  millionaires  and  no  paupers. 

New  Zealand  is  living  under  the  rule  of  men.  We  are  hving.  to  a 
large  extent,  under  the  tyranny  of  capital. 

Our  political  economy  thinks  that  money  is  the  test  of  wealth.  New 
Zealand's  political  economy  knows  that  manhood  is  the  highest  wealth. 

Our  trusts  arc  orpanizations  of  wealth  for  commercial  conquest  and 
aggression.    The  People's  Trust  that  manages  the  railways  and  other 
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great  industries  tn  New  Zealand,  is  an  organization  of  wealth  for 
service.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  mon<q»olists  controlled  the  Govern- 
iiient  of  New  Zealand,  but  the  common  people  have  taken  possession 
of  it  now.  In  the  United  States  the  monopolists  still  control  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  common  people,  instead  of  taking  possession  of  it, 
are  simply  petitioning  the  representatives  of  the  monopolists  to  legislate 
against  the  monopolies  they  represent. 

The  United  States  has  150  millions  in  warships.  New  Zealand  has 
150  millions  in  public  works  and  public  investments,  railways,  tele- 
^aphs,  banks,  water  works  and  mining  properties,  lands  leased  at  a 
moderate  rental  and  loans  on  interest  to  farmers,  traders,  workers  and 
municipalities. 

i  have  free  secular  universal  education  in  the  public 


New  Zealand's  Constitution  is  more  easily  changed  than  ours — too 
easily  perhaps;  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  allow  the  representatives,  even 
when  chosen  by  direct  nomination  and  thoughtful  ballot,  to  change  the 
Constitution  without  submitting  the  specific  alteration  to  the  people  on 
a  referendum  vole. 

We  have  a  provi-iion  in  our  Constitution  against  aristocratic  titles 
but  no  provision  against  aristocratic  power.  New  Zealand's  Constitu- 
tion has  no  provision  against  titles,  but  her  people  have  a  constitutional 
abhorence  of  monopoly,  and  they  frame  their  laws  to  dethrone  the 
kings  of  the  market  and  the  soil.  We  legislate  against  the  shadow ; 
New  Zealand  goes  after  the  siilistance. 

Our  fathers  fought  and  conquered  the  aristocracy  of  birth;  our 
brothers  in  New  Zealand  have  fought  and  conquered  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth. 

The  concentration  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  United  States  goes 
rapidly  forward,  while  in  New  Zealand  the  movement  is  toward  the 
better  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  this  country  the  object  seems  to  be  to 
create  as  many  millionaires  and  multi-millionaires  as  possible,  r^ard- 
less  of  the  number  of  tramps  that  may  be  generated  at  the  other  end 
of  the  business  system.  In  New  Zealand  the  definite  principle  is  to 
have  no  millionaires  till  all  can  be  millionaires,  and  no  paupers  any- 
way. It  will  be  time  enough  for  millionaires  when  the  commonwealth 
rises  to  the  million  level  so  that  any  intelligent  and  industrious  family 
may  accumulate  a  million  as  it  now  may  secure  ten  or  fifteen  thousand, 
without  taking  we.ilth  that  is  really  produced  by  others  and  belongs  to 
Ihcm,  Such  a  time  is  intellectually  conceivable  with  the  development 
of  machinery,  and  accumulated  wealth.  The  total  wealth  in  New  Zea- 
land is  $1800  a  head,  or  easily  500  times  the  per  capita  wealth  among 
the  lowest  savages.  Another  equal  development  and  any  deserving 
family  may  have  a  million.  The  machine  power  of  the -United  States 
is  already  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  30  full  grown  men  for  every  family. 
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and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Still  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  reaching  the  millionaire  stage  on  a  democratic  basis, 
and  we  do  not  want  millionaires  on  an  aristocratic  basis. 

Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492,  The  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620 
and  established  free  Government  in  New  England.    The  Declaration  of 

Independence  followed  in  1776  and  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1889. 
The  new  republic  reversed  the  policy  of  the  old  world  and  undertook 
to  conduct  her  affairs  on  principles  directly  the  opposile  of  those  by 
which  the  world  in  all  preceding  ages  had  been  guided.  She  deter- 
mined not  to  waste  her  national  resources  on  military  and  naval  equip- 
ments. Europe  still  lay  at  the  feet  of  a.  few  great  famihes;  still  squan- 
dered her  substance  in  the  maintenance  of  enormous  multitudes  of 
armed  men;  still  burdened  and  baffled  the  industry  of  her  toiling 
millions  by  the  constant  employment  of  those  armed  multitudes  in 
devasting  wars  to  satisfy  the  ambitions  or  avenge  the  quarrels  of  the 
aristocrats.  America  looked  on  with  serene  neutrality  upon  the  furious 
efforts  which  the  European  nations  were  making  to  subdue  each  other, 
and  devoted  herself  to  peaceful  industry.  The  result  was  a  develop- 
ment that  is  without  a  parallel  in  history.  But  there  was  a  deadly  taint 
in  the  industrial  greatness  of  America ;  men  were  sold  at  auction  on  her 
soil,  and  millions  were  held  in  bondage,  their  lives  controlled  by  a  few 
aristocrats  for  their  private  benefit.  Garrison,  Phillips  and  Lincoln 
roused  the  people  against  this  iniquity;  secession  followed,  and  in  the 
war  for  the  Union  the  slave  system,  that  caused  the  conflict,  perished 
on  the  field  of  battle.  After  the  war  a  new  age  of  industrial  develop- 
ment began,  but  in  this  age  the  building  of  corporations,  franchise 
monopolies  and  combinations  of  capital  has  been  carried  to  an  extent 
unknown  before,  and  has  resulted  in  a  concentration  of  wealth  and  a 
pressure  on  the  Government,  that  in  connection  with  the  spoils  system 
and  partisan  nominations  and  elections,  has  set  up  a  powerful  move- 
ment toward  the  monopolization  of  Government  and  industry.  Once 
more  vast  multitudes  of  Uvcs  are  controlled  for  the  private  benefit  of 
a  few.  History  shows  to  what  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power 
must  lead.  Strong  men  have  stirred  the  thought  and  conscience  of  the 
people,  and  public  sentiment  is  crystallizing,  but  still  for  the  most  part 
the  laws  and  the  markets  are  in  the  hands  of  the  monopohsts,  and  the 
movement  toward  the  congestion  of  wealth  and  power  has  not  been 
reversed. 

The  first  European  saw  the  cannibal  islands,  called  New  Zealand,  in 
1642,  a  tew  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  The 
first  Caucasian  landed  in  1769,  about  the  time  American  Colonists  were 
beginning  to  fret  at  the  treatment  of  Great  Britain.  And  the  pioneers 
of  the  white  invasion,  the  missionaries,  whalers,  and  flax  and  timber 
traders,  did  not  come  on  the  scene  till  our  second  war  with  England 
and  the  years  of  Napoleon's  decline  and  fall.  In  1840,  the  third  year 
of  Victoria's  reign,  the  country  was  made  a  part  of  her  empire;  12 
years  later  a  Constitution  was  granted  the  Colony ;  and  18  years  after 
that  the  National  Railway  and  public  works  policy  was  inaugurated. 
Then  began  the  age  of  material  development.     New  Zealand  did  not 
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e  of  fleets  and  armies ;  her  labor 
was  free  and  enlightened,  and  her  industries  grew  rapidly.  But  with  this 
development  came  speculation,  land  monopoly,  concentration  of  wealth; 
which  with  the  plural  voting  of  the  rich  gave  the  practical  control  ofthe 
lives  of  multitudes  into  the  hands  of  a  few  for  their  private  benefit.  The 
unemployed,  low  wages,  discontent,  colossal  strikes,  tramps  and  slums, 
developed.  For  twenty  years  New  Zealand  headed  straight  toward  the 
condilions  of  the  old  world.  But  the  teachings  of  Grey  and  Sallance 
and  the  still  more  impressive  teachings  of  experience  stirred  the  com- 
mon people  to  take  the  Government  into  their  own  possession.  In  1890 
Ihis  was  done  and  the  movement  of  the  Commonwealth  was  reversed. 
Since  then  New  Zealand  has  moved  steadily  away  from  congested 
wealth  and  aristocratic  power,  and  toward  diffusion,  equalization  and 
fraternity. 


A   few  important  contrasts  are  reduced   to  their  lowest  t 
irought  into  strong  relief  in  the  following  crisp  analysis: 


United  States. 

Nominations  by  machine. 
Government  by  party. 
Spoils  system, 
i'olitical   corruption. 
Monopoly     pressure 
Go^ 


control 


1   of   wealth. 
Dollar  the  king. 
Government    loans    to   banks. 
Unjnst    discrimination    in    freight 

Railroads  and   telegraphs  for  pri- 

Organization  of  capital  in  the  lead. 
Frequent    and    cosily    strikes   and 

lockouts. 
Industrial     conflict ;     disputes    of 

labor    and     capital     settled     by 

battle. 
10-hour  day. 
Contractor      system       in      public 


Tax; 


for   I 


New  Zealand. 

by  popular  petition. 
Government  by   the   people. 
Merit    system. 
No    political    corruption. 
Government     pressure     to     break 

down  monopoly. 
Diffusion   of   wealth. 
Manhood    the    king. 
Government    loans   to   farmers. 
No     discrimination     in      freight 


Railroads  and  telegraphs  for  pub- 


Industrial  peace;  disputes  of  labor 
and   capital    settled   by   judicial 

8- hour  day. 

Direct    employment   and   coopera- 
tive methods. 
Taxation  for  the  public  good. 
Farmers   and   workingmen   united 
at  the  ballot  box. 

people    in   cwitro!. 


Farmers  and  workingmen  divided 

at  the  ballot  box. 

Monopolists     and     politicians     in 

control. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  tremendous  contrasts,  so 
many  of  which  are  unfavorable  to  us,  the  United  States  is  the 
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3f  lA/  natiiri  in  iht  villagis  abaut 
lonf  tBlf  on  a  ihptKt  boni  makt  t 
MHgHer  or  aiMll  la»ri  a  cord,  rum 


Axgat  found  Ihit  a  fat-onlc  ai 
Taupo.  Flax  cordt  failenet  lo  Iht 
in,  ivdiit  and  an  txctlU«l  txfrch. 

dau-n  Iht  bank,  and  strikes  out  inio  Iht  air,  ntahmg  a  uide  circuit  and  sviugif 
bach  la  iht  bank  again  lo  repeat  Iht  Highl. 

Samt  of  thi  Canierj-alivei  thoughl  the  Liberal  ilalesmtn  af  Ntvi  Zealand  wei 
playing  a  game  ef  this  sort  when  they  passed  Iht  progressive  lax.  land  renmplio: 
Halt-lending,  mandatory  arbilrolion,  etc..  and  thai  legislation  tvoMld  smng  but 
10  the  old  bank  again.    Bui  it  did  nal  swing;  tl  uient  straight  ahead,  and  the  Co: 


r.  but  a  tttady  cl 
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grandest  nation  on  earth,  and  has  the  most  magnificent  pros- 
pects. After  traveling  through  most  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  including  the  United  States,  and  comparing  it 
with  other  natiims  by  observation,  supplemented  by  careful 
study  of  the  countries  visited  and  of  other  lands  not  visited, 
and  doing  our  best  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  false  patriotism 
and  prejudice  of  birth  and  training,  we  are  still  in  love  with 
America.  The  possibilities  of  the  Union  are  boundless.  The 
destinies  of  the  world  are  in  her  hands.  She  has  always  led 
mankind  in  any  undertaking  on  which  she  has  put  her  mind: 
She  has  only  to  give  her  best  thought  and  energy  to  the  new 
problems  that  have  risen  since  she  last  stopped  to  consider  the 
fundamentals  of  human  relationship,  and  she  will  move  for- 
ward toward  industrial  justice  with  a  momentum  that  will 
carry  humanity  with  her.  With  popular  election  of  officers,  it 
is  better  to  be  on  a  splendid  ocean  liner  than  on  a  sailing  vessel 
or  a  steam  tug,  even  tho  the  great  steamship  is  not  headed  for 
the  best  port.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  proper  men  in 
control  and  change  the  course  of  the  ship  for  the  true  port,  then 
she  will  be  right ;  and  think  of  the  speed  she  can  make,  the  cargo 
she  can  take,  and  the  passengers  she  can  carry. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  facts  of  supreme  importance  we  believe  are;  First, 
that  these  astonishing  contrasts  of  condition  and  tendency  arise 
for  the  most  part  from  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  energy 
in  the  two  countries.  Second,  that  the  divergence  of  energy 
results  chiefly  from  a  difference  in  the  aims  and  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  two  peoples,  these  causes  and  conditions  being 
themselves  dependent  on  common  sense,  just  intent,  earnest 
thought  and  true  conceptions  developed  by  various  educational 
influences.  Third,  that  her  present  position  of  leadership  in 
political  progress  lias  been  achieved  by  New  Zealand  in  a  few 
years  from  very  unfavorable  political  conditions,  except  that 
she  had  no  political  corruption,  spoils  of  office,  or  party  domi- 
nation of  the  nominating  power.  Other  important  factors, 
such  as  the  suffrage,  the  tenure  in  the  Upper  House,  the  press- 
ure of  land  monopoly  and  its  practically  continuous  control  of 
the  Government  through  one  House  or  both  for  over  twenty 
years,  were  worse  than  anything  that  we  have  ever  expcri- 
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enced ;  but  devotion  to  principle  rather  than  party,  and  voting 
with  eyes  fixed  not  on  the  offices,  but  on  legislation  to  be 
secured,  and  institutions  to  be  established,  has  overcome  all 
obstacles  and  led  to  an  industrio-political  advance  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Fourth,  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  accomplished  peacefully,  by  agitation,  education, 
direct  nominations,  questioning  and  pledging  of  candidates  on 
policies  and  measures,  and  the  union  of  farmers  and  working- 
men  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  new  light  that  has  been  growing  for  years  in  the  South- 
ern sky,  till  now  it  illumines  the  world,  is  not  the  flame  of 
battle,  but  the  rising  glory  of  a  new  civilization.  The  Aurora 
Socialis  of  New  Zealand  is  not  so  brilliant  as  the  blaze  that  met 
the  astonished  eyes  of  Europe  as  she  gazed  across  the  sea  in 
1776  at  the  crimson  flame  around  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  nor  so  intense  and  awe-inspiring  as  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  but  the  light  of  the  South  is  whiter,  clearer, 
steadier  than  its  predecessors,  tho  it  flows  from  the  same 
eternal  fountains  of  energy,  and  draws  its  political  electricity 
from  the  same  great  dynamos  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity. 
There  are  no  blood-red  jets  in  freedom's  new-lit  altar  fires,  as 
in  the  days  of  French  awakening,  nor  is  it  streaked  with 
slavery's  black,  as  when  our  Western  Colonies  burst  into  flame 
and  liberty's  camp  fires  glorified  the  clouds  of  war  for  all  but 
the  Negro  slave.  France  and  America  had  to  use  bullets  as 
well  as  ballots.  New  Zealand  is  waging  her  battles  with  bal- 
lots alone.  France  guillotined  aristocratic  men  and  women; 
New  Zealand  guillotines  aristocratic  institutions.  New  Eng- 
land fought  the  despotism  of  a  foreign  government;  New 
Zealand  is  fighting  the  despotism  of  the  dollar. 

Thoughtful  men  in  every  country  recognize  that  the  diffusion 
of  wealth  and  equalization  of  industrial  opportunity  are  the 
great  problems  of  the  age.  and  the  people  know  that  political 
liberty  is  very  imperfect  without  industrial  liberty,  free  govern- 
ment being  perverted  by  the  power  of  private  monopoly  and 
industrial  aristocracy.  Every  civilized  land  is  full  of  vigorous 
discussion  of  these  subjects.  But  only  New  Zealand  and 
Switzerland  have  taken  vigorous  action.  In  most  countries 
legislation  is  not  the  expression  of  the  Collective  Wisdom,  but 
too  often  reflects  the  private  interest  of  some  boss,  machine,  or 
party  management.     In  New  Zealand  with  direct  nominations. 
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pledging  of  candidates  and  independent  voting,  and  in 
Switzerland  with  the  referendum,  legislation  has  come  to  repre- 
sent substantially  the  public  thought  and  feeling. 

The  average  New  Zealander,  the  enjoying  the  largest  aver- 
age income  in*  the  world,  is  nevertheless  of  an  economical  turn, 
and  does  his  political  thinking  for  himself,  instead  of  paying  a 
boss  or  machine  to  do  it  for  him.  Then  he  votes  as  he  thinks. 
He  discusses  his  differences  with  fervor  and  intensity,  but 
when  it  comes  to  action  he  does  not  "flock  by  himself,"  but 
unites  with  all  who  agree  with  him  on  some  important  move 
that  is  immediately  practicable.  He  does  not  refuse  part  of 
what  he  wants  because  he  cannot  have  it  all.  He  rec(^:nizes 
the  difference  between  education  and  legislation.  He  preaches 
his  whole  idea,  but  voles  for  what  can  be  had  at  the  time.  He 
does  not  lock  himself  up  in  a  little  party  to  wait  until  the 
caravan  gets  to  the  millennium,  but  puts  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  to  help  the  wagon  out  of  the  particular  slough  that  is 
hindering  its  progress  now. 

He  saw  that  the  Government  was  controlled  by  monopolists, 
and  he  joined  with  all  who  wished  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  put  it  there.  He  felt  that  he  was  paying  too  lai^ 
a  share  of  the  taxes,  and  he  voted  to  put  more  of  them  on  the 
rich,  who  could  bear  the  burden  better.  He  found  that  the 
railways,  under  the  Commissioner  system,  were  being  operated 
largely  on  capitalistic  principles,  and  he  voted  for  candidates 
pledged  to  see  the  roads  managed  for  the  public  seiT^ice,  He 
does  not  organize  a  strike  against  the  coal  ring  or  the  shipping 
trust,  or  other  aggressive  monopoly,  and  then  vote  to  keep  the 
monopolies  in  power  by  electing  men  who  represent  them. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  New  Zealand  is  that  she  applies 
common  sense  to  politics.  The  people  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  great  monopoly  that  underlies  and  controls  all  the 
rest.  They  believe  that  legislation  should  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  not  of  any  class,  and  they  know  that  to  accom- 
plish this  they  must  see  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  men 
who  represent  the  public  interest.  They  know  that  poverty, 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  private  monopoly  are  opposed  to 
good  government,  and  they  have  resolved  on  their  extinction. 
The  people  control  the  Government,  and  are  using  it  to  secure 
the  gradual  abolition  of  commercial  conflict  and  industrial 
mastery.     They  arc  using  the  power  of  just  political  organiza- 
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tion  to  infuse  justice  into  industrial  organization.  They  are 
using  democratic  political  institutions  to  secure  democratic 
industrial  institutions  through  public  ownership,  careful  regu- 
lation, judicial  decision,  and  cooperative  industry.  The  whole 
movement  amounts  simply  to  this :  The  common  people 
united  at  the  ballot  box  to  obtain  control  of  the  Government, 
and  by  means  of  that  they  have  made  more  progress  toward 
industrial  harmony  and  justice  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe.  The  Island  Commonwealth  has  shown  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  wealth  difTusion  and  equaliza- 
tion of  opportunity.  A  new  civilization  has  come.  A  new  age 
has  dawned.  New  Zealand  is  the  birth  place  of  the  20th 
Century. 
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Chapter  81. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  PLACE  AMONG  THE  NATIONS 

AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  FOLLOWINC. 

TABLES      OF      CIVILIZATION 

OR   COMPARATIVE   GROUPS    OF   DATA    BELONGING    TO   VARIOUS 
ELEMENTS   OF  CIVILIZATION. 

We  may  estimate  New  Zealand's  place  among  the  nations  by 
considering  her  relative  development  in  respect  to  each  of  the 
leading  elements  of  civilization.  An  attempt  to  do  this  to  such 
extent  as  is  reasonably  possible  with  the  data  at  hand  is  made 
in  the  following  pages.* 

It  appears  that  New  Zealand  leads  the  world  in  per  capita 
wealth  and  income,  bank  deposits,  use  of  the  telegraph,  and 
wages  of  common  labor ;  also  in  public  ownership  and  service, 
harmonization  of  industry,  division  of  agricultural  land,  prog- 
ress toward  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  equalization  of  political 
power.  The  United  States  leads  in  the  organization  of  private 
industry,  the  concentration  of  wealth,  rapid  increase  in  the 
congestion  of  wealth  and  industrial  ccmtrol,  movement  away 
from  the  equalization  of  political  power,  amount  of  life  insur- 
ance, use  of  the  telephone,  efficiency  of  labor  in  manufactures, 
and  wages  of  skilled  labor.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  exceed 
other  nations  in  energy,  push,  and  intelligence,  but  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  find  solid  ground  for  distinguishing  between 
the  countries  named.  The  United  States  has  manifested 
enormous  energy  in  the  organization  of  private  business,  and 


ColumDB  1  to  44,  GO  to  G2.  aDd  69  to  8D  of  the  following  tatilM  art 
d  from  directly  rcIevaDt  data  derived  from  tbe  bigheac  nuthorltlei.  mcb 
QSUB  retupng.  and  goTernmpnt  reports.  natlonaL,  etate,  aDd  foreign,  the 
amaD'B  Year  Book,  MulbalFa  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  Induatrlca  and 
:h,  etc.,  etc.     Tbe  other  columns  are  baiipd  on  comparatlTe  surreys  of 

mssBes  of  fact  irhlch  far  the  most  part  ha^e  nerer  been  redared  to 
form   and   some   of   which   are  Incapable   of   prectae   eatlmata. — 
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New  Zealand  has  manifested  equal  energy  in  the  organization 
and  improvement  of  public  affairs. 

Switzerland  stands  first  in  elementary  education,  the  propor- 
tionate number  and  amount  of  savings  deposits  (excepting 
Denmark)  and  the  laws  and  institutions  affording  the  voters 
continuous  and  effective  control  of  the  government.  She 
ranks  next  to  New  Zealand  in  the  movement  toward  diffusion 
of  wealth  and  equalization  of  political  power  during  the  last 
decade.  Except  Denmark,  Switzerland  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  population  connected  with  cooperative  industries, 
and  in  total  cooperative  development,  public  and  private,  she  is 
second  only  to  New  Zealand.  Switzerland  and  New  Zealand 
are  imdoubtedly  the  most  democratic  countries  of  the  world, 
and  have  the  maximum  diffusion  of  education,  wealth  and 
power,  and  the  minimum  of  poverty.  Neither  has  a  standing 
army  or  navy,  yet  they  differ  greatly  in  their  energy,  move- 
ment, efficiency  of  labor,  wages  level,  and  accumulated  wealth. 

Great  Britain  has  the  best  record  for  cooperative  organization 
in  private  business.  The  percentage  of  population  connected 
with  cooperative  societies  is  not  so  large  as  in  Denmark  or 
Switzerland,  or  the  United  States,  but  the  organization  that 
has  been  effected  by  British  cooperative  societies  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  that  attained  in  any  other  country.  The  United  King- 
dom also  stands  first  among  nations  in  the  use  of  the  letter  post 
and  the  railway  passenger  service,  and  high  in  the  use  ol  the 
telegraph.  She  has  a  less  enviable  position  as  the  country  of 
the  greatest  concentration  of  land  ownership.  With  Germany 
and  France,  she  is  a  member  of  the  great  triumvirate  that  has 
carried  off  the  honors  in  the  creation  of  literature  and  art. 

Till  recentlv  Great  Britain  held  the  markets  of  the  world, 


(he  relstlve  ronral  and  tBBtbetlt;  dvvelopm^nt  of  dllTereiit  peoples,  tor  eiample 
—wherefore  the  flgurea  of  these  coiumns  must  be  taken  merely  aa  tug- 
gesClons  more  or  less  reliable,  as  the  subject  doea  or  does  not  lend  Itaelt 
to  tBbular  treatment.  It  muiit  not  be  imagined  tbat  anj  o(  the  Bcures  are 
sbsoluce.  Authorities  dltfer  eoEBlderably.  and  even  the  same  aathorlt;  does 
□ot  always  Bgree  with  himself,  Mullm}],  for  example,  tho  one  of  the  belt 
iitatlatlclaiia,  frequently  states  the  same  item  for  the  same  country  and  the 
same  year  In  two  or  three  wayi  In  his   different  wrltlnga.      The  government 

tries  and  from  year  to  year  In  the  same  country.  For  Instance,  In  dealln| 
with  the  genera]  use  of  the  telegraph,  railway  telegrams  are  excluded  In 
the  calculation  for  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
etc..  but  In  some  cases  we  could  not  separate  the  ra.lway  telegrams  from  tbe 
general  telegraph  aervlce.  ^'eve^theless  tbe  broad  indications  of  tbe  lablea 
taken  in  the  idbbs  ere  sufficiently  reliable  for  practical  purposea  and  are  of 
mueb  Tilue  In  the  way  of  sngBeatlnB  the  strong  points  and  Che  weak  onei, 
and  tb«  po«aIb1e  cauaes  of  such  strength  atid  weakness. 
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but  the  United  States  is  rapidly  undermining  England's  com- 
mercial supremacy,  and,  with  Germany,  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  New  Zealand,  is  even  invading  her  home  markets,  British 
officials  and  colonial  Governments  make  construction  con- 
tracts with  our  firms  and  order  railway  and  other  supplies  from 
America  in  preference  to  England,  because  our  people  can  do 
the  work  cheaper  and  in  half  the  time.  Lord  Kitchener,  in  1899, 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  iron  railway  bridge  over  the 
Atbara,  in  Africa,  to  an  American  house,  because  the  best 
English  bid  required  6  months  for  the  completion  of  the  work, 
while  the  Americans  agreed  to  do  it  in  3  months,  and  they 
fulfilled  their  agreement.  Two  years  ago  New  Zealand  wanted 
1000  cars  and  a  number  of  locomotives  on  a  rush  order.  Eng- 
lish builders  could  not  do  the  work  for  three  years,  while 
American  shops  were  willing  to  fill  the  order  in  three  months, 
so  the  Baldwins,  of  Philadelphia,  got  the  contract.  England 
stili  holds  the  ocean,  but  America  threatens  her  sovereignty 
even  there.  The  British  Empire,  with  its  ii}4  million  square 
miles  of  territory  (nearly  4  times  the  size  of  the  United  States) 
and  its  400  millions  of  population,  is  the  largest  aggregation 
under  one  government,  and  tho  America  will  do  well  to 
aid  the  federation  of  the  world  in  every  reasonable  way,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  our  country  will  not  emulate  England's  method 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subjugation  of  inferior  peoples,  the 
erection  of  a  forceful  sovereignty  over  them,  and  the  creation 
in  the  home  country  of  a  parasitic  class  living  on  imperial 
appointments  and  wedded  by  financial  interest  to  a  policy  of 
imperial  rule  framed  primarily  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the 
governed,  but  of  the  governors. 

In  respect  to  morals,  if  civic  conscience  and  public  virtue  arc 
taken  into  account  along  with  common  honesty,  industry  and 
kindliness,  high  ideals  of  justice  and  an  earnest  practical  effort 
to  embody  conceptions  of  right  and  justice  in  laws  and  institu- 
tions,— if  the  average  of  all  these  qualities  is  considered  in  esti- 
mating morality,  as  well  as  the  average  of  orderliness,  toler- 
ance, open-mindcdncss,  love  of  liberty,  etc.,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  doubt  that  New  Zealand  must  be  awarded  the  golden 
medal,  for  competent  observers  agree  that  her  people  are  un- 
surpassed in  average  attainment  of  ordinary  virtues,  and,  in 
addition  to  them,  they  have  a  public  spirit  without  an  equal  in 
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the  rest  of  the  world,  and  an  ideal  which  places  justice  and 
manhood  above  the  dollar. 

CDtlMEKIS  ON  THE  COLUMNS. 

fitt  Iht  foUoirtng  commcnff  on  (li«  corloiu  cotumiM  of  tha  ilatutlcal 
tablet,  the  figm-et  <»  paraithetlt  at  the  Ittt  of  (fx  paragraplu  Indioate  th« 
numhcrt  of  the  catamn*  to  vftlcA  this  commenta  or  a«pIana(loiM  relat».} 

(i)  The  area  of  each  country  is  given  in  thousands  of  square  miles. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Australia  is  about  ihc  same  size  as  the  United 
States,  Russia  one-third  smaller,  and  Europe  a  quarter  larger.  New 
Zealand  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  New  England,  but  only  about  one- 
thirtieth  the  area  of  the  whole  United  States. 

(2)  The  population  of  New  Zealand  is  a  little  more  than  (or  exclud- 
ing the  Maoris,  just  about)  one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this 
counto'-  We  have  about  double  the  population  of  France,  90  per  cent 
more  than  the  United  Kingdom,  40  per  cent  more  than  Germany,  30 
per  cent  less  than  Russia,  and  one-fifth  the  population  of  Europe. 

(3)  The  density  of  population  in  the  United  States  is  3  times  as 
great  as  in  New  Zealand ;  and  in  Massachusetts  the  density  is  44  times 
that  of  New  Zealand.  Belgium  has  the  greatest  density  of  population 
and  Holland  next. 

(4)  The  proportion  of  population  residing  in  cities  of  8000  or  more 
is  a  little  less  than  '/i  in  New  Zealand,  and  about  the  same  in  the 
United  States.  In  Massachusetts  the  urban  population  amounts  to 
^,  and  in  Great  Britain  nearly  as  much. 

(5)  The  percentage  of  population  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  is  o 
in  New  Zealand  and  Switzerland,  15.5  in  the  United  States,  17  in 
Northwestern  Europe,  29  in  Australia,  and  31  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(6-7)  The  splendid  rise  of  elementary  education  from  1840  to  1900  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  human  progress.  The  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  the  United  Slates  is  kept  rather  high  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  slave  population  of  the  South  has  not  yet  been  educated 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  illiteracy  of  our 
white  population  is  only  6.2  per  cent  (native  whites  only  4.6  per  cent), 
while  that  of  the  colored  population  is  44.5  per  cent.  This  percentage, 
however,  is  rapidly  diminishing.  It  was  70  per  cent  in  1880;  57.1  per 
cent  in  1890;  and  44.5  per  cent  in  1900.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  New  Zealand  among  the  native  whites  is  practically  nothing  1'  and 
in  Switzerland,  Germany.  Sweden  and  Norway  it  is  almost  nothing 
for  the  whole  population,  and  the  school  attendance  is  most  remarkable. 

The  provision  for  the  "higher  education"  is,  however,  very  insuf- 
ficient even  in  the  most  advanced  countries.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
colleges,  there  are  not  seals  enough  in  the  high  schools  to  accommodate 
one-ienth  of  the  children  in  the  lower  schools.  Even  our  best  com- 
tiot  expect  to  give  the  vast  majority  of  their  children 

'Tbi-  ILIIlprar;  In  New  Zpalintl  1b  itnoiiB  ttie  Maorlii  and  Itip  old  neltlfra. 
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Table  1. 
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SwitHTland    .... 
Cnltcd  Elnsdom     . 
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Belgium 
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Aiutrla 

HungMy 

Italy 

RuhE*  Id  Europe    . 
Turkey  In  Burope  . 


z,<ai 
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anything  but  the  rudiments,  a  mere  sn^attering,  nothing  like  a  thoro 
education.  Yet  every  child  has  a  right  not  merely  to  the  beginnings 
of  an  education,  but  to  a  fairly  full  and  thoro  education.  Commendable 
progress  is  being  made,  however.  The  proportion  of  university  students 
is  increasing  5  per  cent  a  year  in  the  United  States,  the  same  in  Hol- 
land, 6  per  cent  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  over  7  per  cent  in  Switier- 
land;  and  France.  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  are  not  far  behind  in 
their  rate  of  progress.  Nevertheless,  education  is  a  thousand  years 
behind  mechanical  and  electrical  industry.  If  strong  men  who  are 
wasting  their  brains  fooling  with  stocks  in  Wall  street,  would  set 
themselves  to  hft  the  education  of  the  young,  moral,  intellectual, 
physical,  and  industrial,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  comparable  to  that 
attained  by  our  rolling  mills,  locomotives,  telegraphs,  etc.,  we  should 
soon  have  a  civiliiation  worthy  of  the  name. 
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(8-9)  New  Zealand  heads  ihc  list  in  respect  to  income  per  capita  and 
accumulated  wealth.  The  $1500  wealth  per  inhabitant  is  net  wealth 
after  deducting  the  debt  New  Zealand  owes  to  England.  Net  wealth 
per  capita  is  very  high  also  in  Australia,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Prance,  Denmark  and  Holland,  The  contrast  between  $300  per 
head  in  Russia  and  $1500  in  New  Zealand  is  very  striking.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth  is  most  rapid  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
According  to  Mulhall,  the  "average  annual  accumulation  has  been  $iao, 
or  more  than  double  that  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  never 
exceeded  $42." 

(lo-ii)  The  use  of  the  Post  Office  is  about  equal  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  States.  The  total  was  somewhat  higher  in  the  United 
States  till  the  recent  orders  cutting  down  second-class  matter.  The 
:  between  3  pieces  handled  by  the  Turkish   Post  Office  per 
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year  for  each  family  and  560  pieces  per  family*  handled  by  the  Swiss 
Post   Office   is   tremendous. 

Taking  wide  areas  the  postal  statistics  tell  the  story  of  civilization 
with  great  emphasis : 


Africa  I'/i 

South  America 9 

Southern  Europe 12 

(1-ess  than  i  in  Turkey.) 

Northwestern  Eurojie 75 

United  Stales  and  New  Zealand g6 

United    Kingdom    and    Germany    about    the    same ; 
Switzerland  a  little  more  (112),  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  travellers  who  visit  her  and  dwell  for 
weeks  and  months  in  her  cities  and  towns. 
The  data  for  Australia  are  not  at  hand.     The  colonies  were  united 
in  the  Commonwealth  January  i,  igoi,  and  I  have  not  obtained  the 
figures  for  the  business  of  the  Federal  Post  Office.    The  united  business 
of  the  colonies  was  estimated  at  99  per  capita  a   few  years  ago,  but 
in  the  inter-colonial  mails  the  same  letters  and  papers  were  handled 
by  two  or  more  post-offices  and  the  difficulty  of  making  allowance  for 
that  deprives  the  estimate  of  any  great  reliahility  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison.   The  number  of  pieces  in  the  United  States  has  been  stated 
sometimes  as  high  as  170  per  capita,  but  that  was  obtained  by  taking 
the   sum   of   pieces   "received   and   sent,"   which   contains   duplications, 
making  it  nearly  double  the  total  number  of  different  pieces  handled  by 
the  post.     I  have  taken  the  number  of  pieces  handled  as  given  by  the 
Postmaster  General   in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30,   1901, 
P-  38. 

In  Congo  it  takes  a  thousand  people  to  write  two  letters  and  read 
four  newspapers  a  year.  The  same  number  of  persons  in  New  Zealand 
or  the  United  Slates  use  the  mails  sixteen  thousand  times  as  much. 
(12)  The  use  of  the  Government  telegraphs  in  New  Zealand  amounts 
10  5  lelegrams  per  year  for  each  inhabitant  against  less  than  I  per 
inhabitant  on  the  private  corporation  lines  in  the  United  Stales.  .  The 
use  of  the  State  telegraphs  in  Australia,  Great  Britain,  France,  Swilier- 
land,  ffolland,  Belgium  and  Norway  is  also  greater  than  the  telegraph 
traffic  in  our  country. 

(13-14)  Sweden  and  Norway  are  the  best  telephoned  nations  in  the 
world,  and  Switzerland  next;  but  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  greatest 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  figures  for  Massachusetts  far  exceed 
any  of  the  national  averages,  both  in  the  number  of  telephone  exchange 
stations  per  thousand  of  population  and  the  annual  number  of  conversa 
ttons  per  inhabitant. 
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(is)  The  annual  number  of  railway  passenger  journeys  per  in- 
habitant is  small  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  compared  to  the 
average  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  etc., 
but  Ihe  figure  for  Massachusetts  exceeds  even  that  oE  Great  Britain, 
which  has  the  highest  national  record.  The  passenger  traffic  for  New 
Zealand,  as  given  in  the  Year  Books,  does  not  include  the  season- 
ticket  journeys,  and  counts  the  round-trip  tickets  as  one  journey 
each  instead  of  two,— in  oiher  words,  the  figures  represent  tickets 
sold  and  not  journeys.  The  full  data  given  in  the  Government 
Railway  reports   show  about    17  passenger  journeys   per  inhabitant. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  figures  ordinarily  quoted  exclude 
the  trips  of  season-ticket  holders.  There  are  no  data  to  show  the 
number  of  trips  to  the  ticket  as  in  the  case  of  the  principal  groups 
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of  New  Zealand  season  tickets,  but  the  receipts  for  season  tickets 
were  about  one-tenth  of  the  ordinary  passenger  receipts,  and  the 
number  of  ordinary  passenger  journeys  was  1,142,277,000  in  1900,  or 
about  30  per  capita.  The  season  tickets  are  usually  for  short  journeys 
and  at  rates  much  lower  than  the  ordinary.  For  a  double  reason, 
therefore,  every  thousand  dollars  of  receipts  for  season  tickets  repre- 
sents many  more  journeys  than  a  thousand  received  for  ordinary 
tickets.  Wherefore,  altho  a  smaller  proportion  of  season  tickets  belong 
to  third-class  travel  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  tickets,  it  still  seems 
quite  moderate  to  add  1/7,  or  4  journeys  per  inhabitant,  on  account 
of  the  "1,749,804  season-ticket  holders."  If  this  is  fair,  the  toUl  tor  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  34  journeys  per  inhabitant 

The  big  traffic  in  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain  is  doubtless  due 
in  large  part  to  the  high  ratio  of  city  population.  Multitudes  of 
pec^le  use  the  railways  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  city  to  and  from  work 
eveiy  day.  The  same  remark  applies  to  some  extent  to  Australia. 
The  division  of  the  railways  into  state  systems  across  the  main  lines 
of  travel  between  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide  also 
lifts  the  ratio  of  travel.  A  passenger  going  from  Sydney  to  Mel- 
bourne, for  example,  is  counted  in  the  railway  returns  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  also  in  those  of  Victoria.  But  after  all  allowances 
are  made  the  travel  in  Australia  is  still  very  remarkable. 

In  some  countries  a  considerable  part  of  the  passenger  traffic  is  due 
to  foreign  tourists,  and  not  to  home  activity.  This  is  specially  true 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  Belgium  and  in  some  degree  of  France 
and  Gennany. 

(iSa)  The  freight  movement  in  New  Zealand  is  very  large,  but  as 
nearly  the  whole  population  is  located  on.  or  close  to  the  coast,  an 
unusual  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  goes  by  water.  Moreover  a  ton 
shipped  on  the  New  Zealand  railways  is  counted  but  once,  since  the 
roads  are  practically  all  in  the  same  hands ;  whereas  in  this  country  the 
same  ton  is  counted  by  each  railway  system  over  which  it  passes.  Our 
figure  would  be  only  7.4  tons  per  head  if  each  ton  were  counted  but  once. 

(16-21)  Per  capita  bank  deposits  of  all  classes  are  highest  in  New 
Zealand ;  but  savings  bank  deposits  alone  are  highest  in  Denmark, 
Switzerland  and  New  Zealand  in  the  order  named.  In  ordinary  hfe 
insurance  (the  field  in  which  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  active), 
New  Zealand  heads  the  list  (see  chapter  64),  but  including  all  sorts  of 
life  and  health  insurance,  the  enormous  development  of  mutual  insur- 
ance in  the  United  States  places  this  country  far  ahead  of  all  other 

(For  further  comments  on  the  subjects  of  these  columns,  see 
chapters  15,  19,  42,  43  a"*!  6+) 

{22)  New  Zealand  has  the  lowest  national  death  rale  in  the  world. 
Some  few  parts  of  the  United  States  have  a  lower  rate,— Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  and  Oklahoma  about  8  per  looo,  and  the 
Dakotas  7, — but  the  great  majority  of  our  slates,  especially  those 
containing  large  cities,  have  a  much  higher  death  rate  than  New 
Zealand.    Every  one  of  the  Australian  colonies  has  a  higher  rate  alio. 
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and  every  nation  in  Europe,  the  figures  for  many  of  them  being  more 
than  double,  and  that  for  Austria- Hungary  running  up  to  nearly  three 
times  the  New  Zealand  rate. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  how  much  the  death  rate  has  fallen  tn  almost 
every  country  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  average  length  of  human  life 
is  increasing. 

The  figures  of  the  middle  column  relate  to  1899,  except  for  New 
Zealand  and  Massachusetts,  whose  figures  are  (or  1900. 

(See  p.  Ivii  U.  S.  Census,  1900,  Vol.  I,  Viul  Swtistics;  Mulhall,  4th 
edition;  and  N.  Z.  Year  Book,  igoi.) 

(23-25)  Mulhall  says  in  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics:  "One  farm- 
ing hand  in  the  United  Stales  raises  as  much  as  two  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  three  in  Germany,  live  in  Austria,  and  seven  in  Russia. 
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There  is,  in  fact,  a  prodigious  waste  of  labor  in  most  countries  of 
Kurope.  The  number  of  fanners  and  farm  laboreis  in  Europe  is 
just  nine  times  that  of  the  United  States,  while  the  weight  of  food 
raised  is  onlj  double;  that  is,  it  takes  4^  Europeans  to  raise  as  much 
food  as  one  American." 

In  manufactures  and  constructive  work,  one  American;  with  our 
machinery  and  organization,  produces  as  much  on  an  average  as  two 
Englishmen  or  four  Spaniards;  one  Englishman  is  equal  to  2  Russians 
or  I'/i  Italians;  and  2  Englishmen  accomplish  as  much  as  3  French- 
men or  Belgians. 

If  the  hours  of  labor  are  taken  into  account,  the  difference  in 
efficiency  is  even  greater  than  ihe  (able  indicates.  Taking  the  cotton 
industry,    for  example,  a  mill   in   Bohemia,   where  the  hands  work 
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iz'/i  hours  a  day,  requires  41M  hours,  or  more  than  3  days,  to  produce 
as  much  per  employee  as  an  English  mill  will  turn  out  in  one  day  of 
9  hours;  that  is,  the  product  per  English  hour  is  4'/j  times  the  product 
for  each  Bohemian  hour.  The  wages  in  the  Bohemian  niill  average 
26  cents  per  day  of  12!^  hours  for  male  and  female  employes,  and  86 
cents  is  the  average  for  9  hours  in  the  English  mill.  In  railway  con- 
struction it  is  found  that  Englishmen  are  worth  nearly  twice  as  much 
per  head  as  Frenchmen  working  side  by  side,  Scotch  labor  is  more 
produclive  than  English,  and  American  still  higher  up  the  scale. 

It  will  be  noted  that  altho  wages  are  much  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  iij  Europe,  especially  for  skilled  labor,  yet  the  efficiency 
of  well  paid  and  well  fed  labor  is  so  great  Ihat  the  product  per 
worker  rises  still  faster  than  the  wages,  so  that  the  labor  cost  of  goods 
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where  wages  are  high  is  actually  lower  on  the  average  than  where 
wages  are  low.  That  is  why  America  can  compete  with  Europe's  low- 
paid  workers  in  their  own  markets. 

The  superiority  of  American  labor  is  partly  due  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  the  workers  live;  the  social  and 
psychologic  conditions;  the  possibilities  that  lie  open  to  them,  the 
hopes  that  inspire  them,  the  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  work  of 
those  about  them.  I  was  told  in  Berlin  of  a  German  workman  who 
was  brought  to  America  and  became  a  most  energetic  and  efficient 
worker  here.  He  was  then  transplanted  by  the  firm  to  their  factory 
in  Germany  with  the  hope  that  he  would  teach  American  ways  to  the 
workers  over  there.  But  the  old  world  atmosphere  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  instead  of  lifting  his  companions  to  his  new  level,  they 
dragged  him  down  to  his  old  style  of  hfe  and  labor.  In  Great  Britain 
the  irade-unions  are  accused  of  limiting  production  in  some  instances. 
I  was  told,  for  instance,  by  a  very  high  authority  that  a  bricklayer 
is  sometimes  limited  there  to  300  bricks  a  day,  while  an  American  will 
lay  1200. 

The  high  average  income  in  New  Zealand  would  indicate  an  average 
efficiency  of  labor  quite  equal  to  ours  in  view  of  the  similarity  as  to  the 
percentage  of  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Nothing  like 
complete  data  are  obtainable,  however,  and  the  figures  for  manufactures 
give  a  somewhat  lower  efficiency  than  in  this  country  tho  considerably 
above  the  English  level.  Our  superior  machine  power  and  business 
organization  give  us  a  clear  lead  in  manufactures. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  United  States  is  far  in  advance 
of  other  countries  in  productive  power,  and  if  it  were  not  for  our  para- 
sites in  city  slums  and  stock- ex  changes,  etc.,  our  product  and  income 
per  inhabitant  would  be  the  greatest  in  the  world.  But  New  Zealand, 
with  a  lower  productive  power  and  fewer  parasites,  excels  us  in  per 
capita  income. 

(26-28)  The  relatively  high  wages  of  ordinary  labor  in  New  Zealand, 
and  of  skilled  labor  in  the  United  States,  appear  in  these  columns  and 
are  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  columns  6g  to  So.  In  all  com- 
parisons it  must  be  remembered  that  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  the 
$1,25  to  $1.73  for  ordinary  adult  labor  (carpenters,  bricklayers,  stone- 
masons, painters,  plumbers,  watchmakers,  etc.)  is  for  an  8-hour  day, 
while  in  other  countries  the  hours  are  usually  10  to  14  and  sometimes  in 
Europe  even  16.  In  this  country,  however,  even  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  hours,  skilled  labor  is  better  paid  than  anywhere  else.  If 
the  salaries  of  managers  could  be  tabulated,  the  high  payment  tor 
skill  in  the  United  States  would  receive  additional  emphasis.  The 
tendency  in  New  Zealand  is  toward  equalization.  The  wage  scale  here 
runs  from  $100  to  $1,000,000  a  year  and  the  constantly  ascending 
maximum  indicates  a  strong  tendency  to  wide  differentiation.  There  is, 
however,  a  counter  movement ;  the  trade-unions  tend  to  equalize  pay  in 
trades  where  their  organization  approaches  completeness,  and  as  the 
unions  combine  in  larger  associations  it  is  probable  that  further  equali- 
zation will  take  place  between  the  different  trades.    Cooperative  Jndus- 
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try  has  a  powerful  tendency  towards  equalization.  All  over  Europe  I 
founii  that  the  wages  of  labor  were  higher  and  the  salaries  of  officials 
lower  in  cooperative  industries  than  in  similar  competitive  industries 
in  the  same  localities.  And  this  was  not  due  to  any  inferiority  of  the 
managers  of  cooperative  business.  They  are,  on  an  average,  the  finest 
group  of  business  men  in  the  world. 

(39-36)  Questions  of  food  and  drink  are  of  great  importance.  The 
vital  forces  of  a  people  depend  very  largely  on  their  nourishment. 
The  fact  that  Great  Britain  uses  I15  pounds  of  meat  per  inhabitant,  and 
that  we  consume  125  pounds  per  head,  while  the  people  of  Eastern 
and  the  United  States.  The  total  was  somewhat  higher  in  the  United 
to  the  fact  that  in  energy  and  business  push  the  United  States  stands 
far  ahead  of  Europe,  and   England  and   Scotland  away   ahead  of  the 
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Continent.  Besides  the  \2i  pounds  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  we 
devour  28  pounds  of  fish  per  eapita,  and  an  unknown  quantity  of 
poultry  and  game.  Europe  has  11  pounds  of  fish,  and  Great  Britain  40 
pounds  per  inhabitant.  We  have  been  known  to  eat  160  eggs  apiece, 
while  Great  Britain  slops  with  91.  We  replenish  our  sweetness  with 
65  pounds  of  sugar  per  individual  against  35  in  Great  Britain  and 
.  Switzerland,  28  in  .Germany,  20  in  Denmark  and  15  in  Russia.  Our  con- 
sumption of  g^in  is  also  Urge,  but  we  do  not  patronize  potatoes 
much  as  compared  with  European  countries — y/i  bushels  per  capita 
here,  ?  in  the  United  Kitigdom,  13  in  France,  and  24  in  Germany.  A 
considerable  part,  however,  of  the  German  quota  of  potatoes  is 
absorbed  in  the  form  of  cheap  brandy. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  data  for  New  Zealand  under  this  head, 
and  the  figures  given  for  other  countries  are  probably  no  more  than 
rough  approximations.  An  accurate  comparison  of  the  amounts  of 
nutriment  taken  by  different  peoples  would  be  of  great  interest,  but 
so  far  as  we  know'  the  materials  for  such  a  comparison  have  not  been 
collected.  Within  the  same  race  the  relation  between  efficiency  and 
diet  is  quite  apparent.  But  the  rule  seems  to  fail  as  between  one  race 
and  another.  The  Chinese  can  work  hard  on  a  diet  that  would  make  a 
while  man's  stomach  go  into  insolvency  or  petition   for  a  receivership. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  the  columns  under 
discussion  is  that  in  some  of  the  countries  having  the  best  and  fullest 
diet  the  expenditure  for  food  and  drink  is  less  than  in  some  countries 
much  more  poorly  nourished.  There  is  a  vicious  circle ;  poor  food,  low 
energy,  small  wages,  small  product,  high  prices,  low  nourishment:  and 
a  golden  circltf;  good  food,  high  energy,  good  wages,  large  product. 
low  prices,  full  nourishment. 

The  small  per  cent  of  palate  expense  that  goes  for  liquor  in  New 
Zealand  and  Switzerland  is  noticeable.  The  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed per  head  is  very  low  in  New  Zealand  and  very  high  in  Switier- 
land,  France,  etc.,  owing  to  the  cheap  wines  so  popular  with  the  com- 
mon people  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy, 

(37-39)  Pauperism  and  crime  should  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating civilization,  but  the  data  arc  very  uii^iti^ Factory.  Mulhail  gives 
36  paupers  per  thousand  inhabitants  for  the  United  Kingdom,  8  {or 
France,  7  for  Germany.  20  for  Holland,  48  for  Sweden,  etc..  but  in  some 
ca.ses  the  figures  represent  complete  and  hopeless  pauperism,  while  i:i 
others  they  relate  to  all  persons  assi.sicd  by  public  or  private  charity. 
We  have  taken  in  all  cases  the  persons  assisted,  so  far  as  we  can  gel 
data.  But  here  again  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  the  same  person  is 
frequently  helped  by  two  or  more  societies  and  so  gets  counted  two  or 
three  times  in  the  returns,  Holland's  46  per  thousand,  for  example,  is 
probably  double  the  true  figure.  The  figures  in  the  table  are  Pir  hundred 
of  population,  not  per  thousand,  as  in  this  citation  from  MuthalL  The 
returns  for  the  United  Slates  are  by  no  means  complete,  and  our  figure 
is  probably  below  the  truth. 

The  proportion  of  persons  in  prison  may  indicate  the  tendency  to 
crime,  or  the  degree  of  strictness  in  punishing  wrong-ddng,  or  both. 
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The  extent  lo  which  reformatories  are  developed  also  produces  a 
marked  efFect  on  prison  statistics  unless  their  occupants  are  included  in 
the  prison  population,  as  they  are  in  some  countries,  Italy,  for  example. 
*  The  data  in  respect  to  convictions  are  framed  on  such  different 
bases  in  different  countries  that  no  fairly  comparable  figures  can  be 
s  per  thousand  of  population 
n  the  police  courts ;  may  relate  only 
■s  and  minor  offenses,  etc.  How 
different  the  data  may  be  for  the  same  country  with  different  methods 
will  appear  from  a  few  illustrations.  In  New  Zealand  if  we  take  the 
number  of  convictions  in  the  upper  courts  we  have  .35  to  .5  per  year 
per  1000  of  population;  if  we  take  all  convictions  we  have  18.  to  25.  per 
year  per  1000;  and  if  we  take  the  number  of  persons  yearly  put  in 


given.  The  reported  number  of 
may  or  may  not  include  convictic 
to  crimes  or  to  the  total  of  c 
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prison  we  have  2.7  per  looa  For  the  same  year  that  New  Zealand  had 
18  convictions  per  thousand  of  inhabitants,  Victoria  had  23,  Tasmania 
23.4,  South  Australia  16^  Queensland  257,  New  South  Wales  36,  and 
West  Austraha  44-  Even  where  the  basis  of  Ihe  returns  is  the  same 
in  two  or  more  countries  the  differences  in  the  data  may  represent  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  laxity  or  strictness  in  the  law  or  its  enforcement  rather 
than  a  difference  in  morality.  In  France,  for  example,  the  convictions 
are  17  per  thousand;  in  Hungary  g,  and  in  Italy  only  11;  yet  all  these 
countries  are  less  moral  than  the  Australian  colonies.  The  fact  is 
simply  that  many  things  that  go  unpunished  in  these  countries  would 
not  be  tolerated  In  Australia. 

The  ratio  for  crime  is  rising;  that  is,  convictions  are  increasing  faster 
than  population,  in  nearly  all  countries:  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Russia,  Italy,  Australasia  and  the  United  States. 

(40-44)  (48)  The  cooperators  of  Great  Britain  did  a  business  last 
year  (1901)  of  more  than  $400,000,000  with  $45,000,000  of  profits.  In 
the  last  40  years  they  have  done  over  6  billion  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness with  565  million  dollars  of  profits,  which  have  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  working  people  instead  of  going  to  build  the  fortunes 
of  monopolists.  There  are  over  z,000,0OO  members  of  cooperative 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  more  than  2;^  million  in 
Germany,  If  we  multiply  the  membership  by  4  to  get  the  total 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  connected  with  coiiperative 
industries,  we  shall  get  20  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany,  50  per  cent  In  Switzerland  and  60  per  cent 
in  Denmark.'  The  organization  on  the  Continent,  however,  is  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  Continental 
cooperation  consists  for  the  most  part  of  peoples'  banks  and  grocery 
stores  which  are  not  well  federated;  whereas,  In  Great  Britain  there 
Is  not  merely  cooperation  among  the  members  of  productive  and 
distributive  societies,  but  the  societies  themselves  cooperate,  having 
formed  great  Wholesale  Associations  and  a  Cooperative  Union,  which 
include  nearly  all  the  societies  in  the  country.  This  is  cooperation 
raised  to  the  second  power,  and  makes  the  movement  immensely 
stronger  than  on  the  Continent.  The  Continental  cooperators  are 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  federate  and  establish  wholesale  societies 
on  the  English  plan.  Cooperation  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent 
in  5  years  in  Great  Britain,  50  per  cent  in  5  years  in  Switzerland,  50 
per  cent  in  4  years  in  Germany,  and  50  per  cent  in  3  years  in  Holland. 

In  the  United  States  also  it  is  growing  very  fast.  As  the  result 
of  the  work  of  one  Professor,  T.  L.  Haecker,  of  the  University  of 

*  The  saine  method  applied  to  the  United  States  gWea  GO  per  cent  of  the 
popalatloD  Bi  coDDei^ted  with  some  torm  of  eoOperatloa,  mutual  Iniurance. 
bulldlDS  BDd  loan  aseociatlon,  cooperative  sUire  or  produetive  plant,  etc. 
Thia  certainly  Beems  too  large  a  fliture,  and  these  percentageB  are  probably 
above  the  fact  along  the  whole  line,  the  rpRiion  being  that  the  same  Indi- 
vidual otCen  belaDRB  to  two  or  more  cnitperatlve  groups,  and  Is,  therefore, 
iflunted  twlM  In  summing  up  the  lofal  cooperative  memberahlp.  Then, 
when  tlili  ovetlarge  membership  Qtcure  Is  multiplied  b;  4,  the  error  In  it 
la  maltlpUed  as  well  as  the  Imlb,  and  the  resulting  percentage  li  conilderablr 
too  blgb. 
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Minnciicita  Dairy  School,  6oo  creameries  liave  been  organized  on  the 
cooperative  plan  in  Minnesota  in  the  last  lo  years;  fi/7  of  all  the 
creameries  in  the  State  are  cooperative,  with  a  membership  of  50,000 
farmers.  Out  of  50  creameries  in  Massachusetts  28  are  cooperative. 
There  arc  altogether  about  3800  cooperative  creamery  associations 
in  (he  United  States  with  something  like  300,000  members  and  a  pro- 
duction of  $80,000,000  a  year.  Then  there  are  farmers'  purchasing'  and 
distributing  societies  with  500,000  members.  Fruit  growers'  cooperative 
organizations  have  been  formed  in  nine  states  with  about  100,000 
members.  One  society,  the  Southern  Cahfornia  Fruit  Exchange,  is 
doing  a  business  of  $g,ooo,ooo  a  year.  There  are  also  cooperative  saw- 
mills, starch   factories,  canning  factories,  grist-mills,  grain  elevators. 
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etc.  A  large  number  of  cooperative  telephone  exchanges  flourish  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Middle  West  Store  cooperation  is  very 
weak;  only  about  200  in  the  whole  country,  with  about  60,000  members 
and  7  millions  of  busines3,-i'a  tremendous  contrast  to  the  5000 
cooperative  stores  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  nearly  2  million 
members  and  400  millions  of  business,  in  a  nation  with  only  about  half 
our  population. 

When  we  pass  to  cooperative  credit  and  insurance,  the  United 
States  takes  a  leading  place.  We  have  5302  cooperative  credit  associa- 
lions,  with  i^i  million  members  doing  330  millions  of  business  per 
year.  And  there  are  about  3,800  cooperative  insurance  societies,  life, 
accident,  fire,  hail,  etc.,  with  something  like  7  million  members  and 
lao  millions  of  premium  receipts  per  year.  The  figures  of  the  table, 
except  as  indicated  in  note  4.  are  below  the  truth  for  the  United  Slates.' 
Cooperative  insurance  and  the  form  of  cooperative  credit,  knovm  as 
building  and  loan  associations,  have  attained  phenomenal  proportions  in 
the  United  States. 

New  Zealand  is  full  of  the  cooperative  spirit  which,  however,  mani- 
fests itself  chiefly  in  the  broad  form  of  public  industry.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  amount  of  ordinary  cooperation  in  dairying,  farming, 
manufacturing  and  merchanting,  but  the  statistics  have  not  been  col- 
lected. 

'The  case  of  Russia  is  most  interesting  in  this  connection.  The 
country  and  about  everything  in  tt  is  controlled  by  the  Royal  family, 
the  nobles,  and  the  clergy,  forming  altogether  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  people  are  peasants.  About  J4 
of  tht  peasants  are  farmers  and  the  rest  are  mere  laborers.  Formerly 
half  the  peasants  were  serfs.  They  were  emancipated  in  1861  and 
»mall  allotments  of  land  were  given  them,  but  the  lots  were  too  small 
for  subsistence,  and  the  taxes  sometimes  amoimted  to  185  to  275  per 
cent  of  the  normal  rental  value  of  the  allotments.  Multitudes  of 
people  left  their  homes,  cattle  disappeared,  and  more  than  half  the  adult 
males,  in  some  districts  ^i  of  the  men  and  J4  of  the  women,  have  left 
their  homes  year  after  year  in  the  dull  season,  and  wandered  over  Russia 
in  search  of  work.  In  spite  of  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
among  the  common  people.  All  over  Russia  land  occupied  by  the  village 
communes,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Crown  or  a  noble  or  other  owner, 
is  held  by  the  village  as  a  common  possession,  and  divided  up  among 
the  people  according  lo  the  number  of  labor  units  in  each  family.  The 
decisions  in  the  village  council  are  given  by  the  general  assembly  of 
all  the  householders,  women  being  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men.  Russia  is  also  full  of  family  "artels,"  or  cooperative  groups  of 
10  10  50  persons  occupying  a  house  together  and  sharing  the  expenses. 
There  are  many  business  artels  also,  engaged  in  hunting,  fishing,  trad- 
ing, building,  etc.  Some  artels  are  the  permanent  owners  of  workshops, 
others  arc  associations  of  workers  without  a  plant  of  their  own.    They 
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jiresent  ail  cndltss  variety  in  size  and  economic  character.  Contractors 
always  prefer  to  deal  with  an  artel.  Every  artel  accepts  work  and 
makes  engagements  as  a  body.  The  work  undertaken  is  distributed 
among  the  members  by  the  society.  Incompetency  and  laziness  meet 
with  no  .toleration.  Artels  flourish  all  over  European  Russia.  It  is 
clear  that  the  percentage  of  cooperation  among  the  common  people  of 
Russia,  is  considerable,  but  we  have  no  definite  data  except  in  regard 
to   1950  cooperative  stores. 

This  matter  is  dwelt  upon  at  sonic  length  because  cooperation  1.=  the 
basic  principle  of  civilization  and  social  progress. 

(4S-4g)  These  columns  are  intended  lo  show  in  a  broad  way  the 
relative  condition  of  (he  various  countries  in  respect  to  the  organization 
of  industry,  and  the  elimination  of  industrial  conflict.  A  circle  was 
drawn  to  represent  the  total  industries  of  each  nation,  and  the  indus- 
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tries  that  are  public  or  cooperative  were  platted  on  the  circle  in 
proportion  to  their  volume  in  relation  Co  the  whole  industrial  system  of 
the  country ;  then  taking  private  cooperation  in  Great  Britain  as  a  unit, 
the  coordination  of  industry  in  other  countries  was  judged  by  that 
standard. 

Column  46  represents  organization  not  fully  cooperative.  The  trusts, 
for  example,  do  away  with  large  blocks  of  conflict  among  manu- 
facturers and  groups  of  business  men,  and  constitute  a  great  advance 
in  organization,  but  they  are  cooperative  as  yet  only  on  the  inside. 

The  approach  to  industrial  peace  is  a  function  of  public  ownership, 
cooperation,  profit  sharing,  collective  bargaining,  develc^ment  of  in- 
dustrial arbitration,  and  due  influence  and  representation  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  Government,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  and  the 
causes  for  conflict  eliminated.  New  Zealand's  immunity  from  strikes 
and  lockouts  for  over  6  years  under  her  arbitration  law  ranks  her 
far  ahead  of  alt  other  nations  in  respect  to  industrial  peace.  And 
when  her  development  in  cooperation  is  equal  to  her  development  in 
arbitration,  she  will  have  industrial  harmony  as  well  as  industrial  peace. 

(50)  The  data  as  to  the  average  size  of  estates  relate  to  farms.  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  wide  areas  are  held  as  sheep  runs  on 
lease  from  the  Government.  In  1880  the  average  freehold  estate  in 
New  Zealand  was  167  acres,  and  the  average  sheep  run  was  12.000 
acres.  In  Queensland  the  average  freehold  was  478  acres  and  the 
average  sheep  run  36,000  acres.  In  West  Australia  the  average  free- 
hold was  950  acres  and  the  sheep  run  was  5,300.  In  South  Auslraha 
the  average  freehold  was  296  acres,  and  average  sheep  run  78,000. 
In  Victoria  the  freehold  was  321  and  the  sheep  run  23,300;  and  in  New 
South  Wales  the  freehold  was  634  acres  and  the  sheep  run  30,700.  In 
New  Zealand  10,000  squatters  held  12,000.000  acres  of  pasture,  and 
24,000  land  owners  held  4,100,000  acres  of  freehold.  In  New  South 
Wales  40,000  owners  held  25,500,000  acres  of  freehold  and  4,300 
stinatters  held  133,200,000  acres  of  pasture. 

In  estimating  the  percentage  of  the  population  holding  agricultural 
land  it  seems  fair  to  add  the  number  of  persons  leasing  farming  lands 
from  the  Slate  on  llic  perpetuity  system  to  the  number  of  freeholders. 
This  gives  15  per  cent  for  New  Zealand  as  compared  with  8  per 
cent  in  the  United  Slates  and  ^  of  1  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  staled  in  the  British  Parliament  that  710 
persons  owned  'A  of  England,  70  men  owJied  ^  of  Scotland  and  13.000 
(or  a  little  more  than  one-thirtieih  of  I  per  cent  of  the  population) 
i>wned  Vi  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom." 


'  WestinliiaiiT  K^vLev,  Vol.  144.  ]>.  (Ul.  Dscemlwr,  18BS,  citing  an 
■ddrvBB  made  Id  INOI,  by  tlie  ehairiuan  ol  the  Literal  Association  at 
(ilasgow.  who  fllflu  Bliited  ItiRt  "during  Vietorla'a  rcIgn  1,22S,000  penoDS 
bare  dl«d  ol  famine,  3,GGB,000  bave  bem  evicted  br  landlordi,  4,186.000 
have  emigrated  by  necraalCy.  During  tbe  Isat  20  yeara,  1,000,000  acres  of  land 
have  goDe  out  ot  cultlratlon.  During  tbe  last  10  yean  £60,000,000  (tSOO,- 
0UD,OO0J  have  been  paid  to  landlords  lor  mine  cents  and  royalties." 
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The  land  is  in  fewer  hands  in  England  than  anywhere  else,  tho  the 
congestion  of  ownership  is  sufficiently  great  all  over  Europe. 

In  some  countries  it  is  not  so  intense  as  it  was.  In  1859  about 
22,000  nobles  in  Prussia  held  37,900,000  acres,  or  nearly  half  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  crown  held  11,200,000  acres 
more,  making  a  total  of  ^  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  I  per  cent  of  the 
families.  In  the  next  ten  years,  however,  the  holdings  of  the  nobles 
were  reduced  by  16,700,000  acres,  broken  up  into  farms  for  the 
peasantry.  An  account  of  eight  provinces  of  Russia  for  1880  shows  13.- 
000,000  papulation  and  91,000.000  acres,  of  which  24.740  nobles  held 
25.000,000,  the  crown  12,090,000  and  10,800  citizens  4,070.000,  leaving 
-(a74O.00O  acres  for  the  rest  of  the  13  million  people,  it  being  held,  in 
fact,  by  1,770.000  peasant  families.  A  little  more  than  I  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  the  provinces  held  40  per  cent  of  the  land.    Turning 
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to  England  again,  we  find  that  in  1688  she  was  a  nation  of  small 
properties,  H  of  the  agriculturalists  having  property  interests  in  the 
soil.  To-day  H  of  the  agriculturalists  are  hired  laborers.  The  con- 
centration of  ownership  is  phenomenal. 

(52)  Considering  all  sorts  of  wealth  the  congestion  is  greatest  in  the 
United  States,  where  I  per  cent  of  the  people  own  over  34  the  total 
wealth,  or  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  people  (99  per  cent)  put 
together,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  people  own  practically  nothing  beyond 
their  small  supply  of  household  goods.  Our  wealth,  however,  is  so 
great  and  part  of  it  so  well  diffused  that  the  middle  and  artisan  classes 
are  much  better  oft  on  an  average  than  in  European  countries  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  aggregation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  our  multimil- 
lionaires. A  few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  we  had  some  4000 
millionaries  and  multimillionaires,  owning  about  }4  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  while  the  United  Kingdom  had  10,000  millionaires  holding 
about  ^i  of  the  wealth.  The  data  for  the  conclusion  that  I  per  cent 
of  the  families  in  this  country  own  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  will  be  found  in  Dr.   Spahr's  "Distribution  of  Wealth." 

In  Massachusetts  the  probates  for  1889  to  1891,  as  tabulated  in  the 
report  of  the  Labor  Commissioner  for  1894,  give  14,608  inventoried 
estates,  and  something  over  10,000  for  which  no  inventory  was  filed ; 
500  of  the  14,608  were  estates  of  $50,000  and  over,  aggregating  $85,179,- 
416,  The  total  amount  of  the  14,608  estates  was  $155,558,788.  The 
.  total  number  of  adult  deaths  in  Massachusetts  during  the  3  years 
named  was  a  little  over  60,000.  If  the  10,000  estates  for  which  no 
inventory  was  filed  averaged  substantially  the  same  as  the  14,608 
inventoried  estates,  about  800  persons  out  of  60,000  owned  more  than 
half  of  the  total  wealth.  And  on  the  theory  adopted  by  statisticians 
that  the  distribution  of  wealth  averages  the  same  among  the  living 
as  among  those  dying  in  a  period  of  years,  the  wealth  congestion  in 
Massachusetts  is  represented  by  r;-^  per  cent. 

The  same  method  applied  to  the  data  of  adult  deaths  and  estates 
of  deceased  persons  recorded  in  the  New  Zealand  Year  Books  gives  3 
per  cent  of  the  population  owning  yi  of  the  wealth.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  I'A  per  cent  of  the  families  own  property  equal  to  half  the 
total  wealth,  public  and  private  1  2  per  cent  of  the  families  own  3 
times  as  much  of  the  private  wealth  of  the  country  as  the  remaining 
98  per  cent ;  93  per  cent  of  the  people  own  less  than  8  per  cent 
of  the  wealth;  and  10  per  cent  of  the  people  have  half  as  much  again 
income  as  the  other  90  per  cent.  In  Prussia  10  per  cent  of  those  receiv- 
ing registered  incomes  have  yi  the  total  income.  In  Braiil  S  per  cent 
of  the  families  have  over  V^  the  total  income.  In  Rnspja  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  peo|.ic  own  more  than  •/,  of  the  wealth. 

(53-56)  If  we  plat  the  movement  of  wealth  congestion  from  1800 
lo  1900  as  well  as  the  facts  obtainable  enable  us  to  do,  we  find  that 
the  curve  of  progressive  concentration  in  (he  United  States  strikes  the 
vertical  about  8  decade  units  above  the  year  1900.  So  that  we  appear  to 
be  moving  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  in  a  decade  toward  an  industrial 
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monarchy  or  condensed  aristocracy  in  which  one 
men  would  own  the  bulk  of  th«  nation's  wealth. 

The  growth  of  great  trusts  and  the  combination  and  consolidation 
[j[  railroads,  mines,  manufactures  and  mercantile  business,  added  to 
the  increasing  concentration  of  individual  ownership,  is  centering  the 
control  and  management  of  industry  at  a  rate  much  higher  than  even 
the  extraordinary  rise  of  personal  ownership.  It  is  estimated  that 
railway  mergers  and  unions,  giant  trusts,  corporations,  combines,  and 
consolidations,  control  about  a  quarter  of  the  nation'swealth,  whereas 
in  iSgo  they  did  not  control  a  tenth  part  of  our  total  resources.  Out  of 
ISO  great  trusts  listed  on  pp.  676-7  and  679  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  June,  1899,  only  15  existed  before  1890,  and  even  the  few  trusts 
that  were  born  before  that  date  have  grown  in  stature  and  increased 
in  power  and  capital  enormously.    The  lists  leferred  to  included  only 
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su«h  trusts  as  had  lo  millions  or  more  of  capital  stock  and  bonds; 
a  trust  having  less  than  lO  millions  was  deemed  too  small  for  the 
society.  The  writer  estimated  the  total  number  of  trusts  at  about  500 
(353  had  been  listed  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce),  and  500 
more  agreements  and  pools  among  apparently  independent  concerns, 
covering  altc^ether  a  capitalization  of  perhaps  7  or  8  billions  not 
including  railways  and  some  other  franchise  combines. 

Nearly  the  whole  railway  system  with  its  il  billions  of  capitalization 
is  now  controlled  by  a  few  great  interests,  and  railway  combines,  coal, 
iron,  steel  and  shipping  trusts,  banking  interests,  street  railway  syndi- 
cates, etc.,  are  gravitating  into  compound  combinations  of  the  2d,  3d, 
Sih,  loth,  20th  power,  and  gathering  round  the  little  groups  of  which 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  are  the  powerful  centers.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  reports  that  1901  was  a  greater  year  for  trust 
formation  than  even  the  boom  year  of  1899.  The  total  capitalization 
represented  in  the  consolidations  of  that  one  year,  1901,  was  $2,805,- 
4?S,00a  On  the  whole,  after  reviewing  a  mass  of  data  too  great  for 
insertion  here,  from  the  railway  pools  of  1870  and  the  coal  combine  of 
1872  to  the  billion  doliar  steei  trust  that  is  now  close  to  a  billion  and  a 
half,  and  the  international  shipping  trust,  which  is  Mr.  Morgan's  latest 
constructive  effort,  we  believe  that  the  concentration  of  industrial 
control  in  the  last  ten  years  amoimts  to  about  25  per  cent  on  the  scale 
of  100  per  cent  for  the  union  of  the  bulk  of  the  country's  industrial 
interests. 

In  Great  Britain  the  telephone  monopoly  has  received  a  severe 
blow  in  the  law  of  1899,  givi^ig  municipalities  the  right  to 
establish  telephone  exchanges  and  authorizing  the  post-office  to  spend 
$10,000,000  on  a  postal  telephone  system  for  London.  The  splendid 
growth  of  cooperation  has  also  tended  toward  equalization.  But  on  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  a  large  development  of  trusts  and  militarism 
tending  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  practically 
no  trusts  in  England.  But  the  fever  struck  her  in  1897  and  she  has 
now  a  list  of  thirty  or  forty  pretty  well  grown  combines,  some  ot  them 
having  capitahzations  of  16,  30,  40,  46,  and  even  go  million  dollars 
apiece,  which  last  for  Great  Britain  is  about  equivalent  to  170  millions 
for  us, — not  large  compared  with  our  biggest,  but  tremendous  com- 
pared to  anything  known  in  England  before  this  decade. 

On  the  continent  there  are  many  small  combines,  but  big  trusts  are 
rare.  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Belgium,  have  all  felt  the  force  of 
industrial  gravitation  in  the  last  decade,  but  the  only  country  of 
Europe  that  has  manifested  any  disposition  to  follow  in  the  footsteps- 
of  the  United  States  is  Germany.  She  is  said  to  possess  200  trusts  or 
more,  mostly  small  according  10  our  standards,  but  her  coal-ring  and 
rolling-mill  and  water- transport  a  lion  trusts  are  big  enough  to  interest 
even  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  trusts  of  Europe  are  not  causing  the  disturbance  incident  to 
their  development  here,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  shown  a 
much  more  moderate  temper  in  regard  to  prices  than  our  giants  have, 
which  is  owing  in  its  turn  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  trusts  in  Europe 
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ha.ve  no  such  hold  on  the  Government  or  the  railways  as  they  have 
with  us.  Nevertheless  they  have  produced  a  decided  increase  in  the 
concentration  of  industrial  control. 

In  New  Zealand  the  movement  has  been  the  other  way  during  the 
last  decade.  The  progressive  land  and  income  taxes,  the  public  em- 
ployment bureaus,  cooperative  labor,  the  arbitration  law,  old-age  pen- 
sions, resumption  and  division  of  large  estates,  etc.,  have  produced 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  concentration  of  wealth.  Add  to  this,  the 
nationalization  of  credit  vhh  the  powerful  effect  of  the  arbitration  law 
on  the  equalization  of  industrial  control,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Liberal 
movement  has  carried  the  people  a  long' way  from  the  former  concen- 
tration of  industrial  power. 

In  Switzerland  the  nationalization  of  the  railways  and  the  action 
of  direct  progressive  taxation,  etc.,  bas  caused  a  decrease  in  wealth 
congestion,  and  the  national  initiative  (1891)  together  with  the  pro- 
portional representation  movement  in  the  cantons,  and  some  other 
gains,  has  resulted  in  a  strong  movement  toward  the  equalization  of 
industrial  control. 

(S7)  In  estimating  the  movement  of  a  decade  toward  political 
equalization  we  may  consider  manhood  and  womanhood  suffrage 
under  good  ballot  laws  as  the  basis,  and  the  institutions  tending  to 
make  the  voting  effective  in  controlling  government  as  percentages 
of  the  basis,  so  that  equal  manhood  suffrage  under  republican  govern- 
ment with  direct  nominations,  proportional  representation  and  direct 
legislation  would  be  substantially  50  per  cent  of  complete  equalization ; 
and  woman  suffrage  with  similar  appurtenances  would  fill  out  the  other 
SO  per  cent.  Or  we  may  treat  the  development  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood suffrage,  direct  nominations,  proportional  representation,  direct 
legislation,  etc.,  all  on  one  plane  as  direct  percentages  of  the  field  of 
political  equality.  The  former  method  is  the  more  philosophic,  perhaps, 
but  as  the  latter  is  simpler  and  gives  more  moderate  percentages  of 
progress,  wc  will  adopt  it  here.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  various  elements  of  equalization,  and  as  they  are  all  very 
important  and  their  relative  values  cannot  be  precisely  estimated,  it 
may  be  well  to  divide  the  field  equally  amoi^  the  measures  most 
necessary  to  consider;  thus; 

Man.  Suf.  |  Worn.  Suf.  Direct  Noms.  |  Proper.  Rep.  |  Direct  Legis. 
Before  i8go  New  Zealand  had  direct  nominations  (30  per  cent)  and 
perhaps  12  per  cent  of  level  nianhood  suffrage  under  the  Australian 
ballot,  the  plural  votes  of  the  rich  in  city  and  statri  elections 
taking  off  at  least  8  of  the  x  per  cent  allotted  to  level  man- 
hood suffrage ;  also  municipal  suffrage  for  women  taxpayers  with 
plural  voting,  amounting  to  less  than  a  twentieth  of  full  suffrage, 
national  and  municipal,  for  all  women.  New  Zealand  had,  therefore, 
at>out  67  per  cent  of  political  equality  to  get.  In  the  decade  1889  to 
1900  she  has  secured  the  missing  8  per  cent  of  manhood  suffrage 
by  establishing  the  principle  of  one -man -one- vote  in  national  and  local 
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elections  and  19  per  cent  more  through  full  woman  suffrage,  making 
27  per  cent  (or  4  tenths  of  the  68  per  cent  she  needed  in  reference  to  the 
measures  named).  The  reduction  of  the  terms  of  Senators  from  life 
to  seven  years  whereby  the  republican  organization  of  government 
(that  we  have  assumed  as  the  basis  oi  our  estimate)  was  rendered 
more  perfect  and  the  effectiveness  of  all  equalizing  measures  increased, 
and  the  political  relation  of  industrial  equalization,  certainly  should 
not  count  for  less  than  15  or  16  per  cent. 

By  a  similar  calculation  the  attainment  of  the  federal  initiative  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  growth  of  proporticft^l  representation  with 
some  other  pobtical  progress  and  the  reactions  of  accomplished  in- 
dustrial equalization,  indicate  a  movement  of  about  18  per  cent,  which 
would  be  nearer  50  per  cent  if  we  placed  the  percentage  according  to 
our  own  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  national  initiative, 
proportional  representation,  and  the  public  ownership  of  railways 
instead  of  working  on  the  equal  division  plan  outlined  above. 

In  Belgium  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  (1893),  direct  election 
of  senators,  and  complete  establishment  of  proportional  representation 
(1899)  in  both  local  and  national  elections,  points  to  a  development 
of  30  per  cent  in  advance  of  where  she  stood  in  1890.  In  1866  the 
Belgian  serfs  were  freed.  In  1893  universal  suffrage  was  granted 
under  threat  of  a  universal  strike,  and  the  number  of  voters  is  now 
1473,000  against  135,000  who  would  have  the  franchise  under  the 
old  system.  But  the  controlling  power  has  been  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  well-to-do  minority  by  giving  2  or  3  votes  to  landowners, 
heads  of  families  who  pay  land  tax,  and  professional  men.  This  is 
not  equal  rights,  and  another  universal  strike  is  threatened  if  the 
Government  does  not  recognize  the  claims  of  all  classes  to  equal 
representation  in  Parliament,  as  in  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  even  Spain,  to  say  nothing  of  America  and  Australia. 

From  a  system  under  which  8  men  in  too  were  voters  Italy  has 
passed  in  the  last  decade  to  "universal  suffrage"  by  the  law  of  1895. 
But  the  actual  equalization  is  much  less  than  the  difference  of  legis- 
lation would  indicate.  Something  more  than  a  form  of  words  on  the 
statute  book  is  necessary  to  real  government  by  the  people,  and  this 
fact  was  never  more  clearly  proved  than  by  the  history  of  Italy.  In 
1880  there  were  627,838  registered  electors  out  of  a  population  of  28,- 
437,000;  15,158  of  the  62^,838  were  on  the  voting  list  because  of  their 
wealth,  489,044  had  the  suffrage  because  they  paid  $8  taxes,  and  the 
right  of  112,906  depended  on  their  education  and  social  influence.  The 
Ultramontanes  would  not  register  even  when  they  were  qualified,  for 
they  do  not  believe  in  elections;  "neither  elections  nor  elected,"  is  their 
motto.  By  the  laws  of  1891  and  1892  all  males  of  21  years  who 
could  read  and  write,  and  paid  $4  taxes  were  entitled  to  vote.  In 
1892,  1,639,298  voted  out  of  2,934,445  who  had  the  right  By  the  law 
of  1895  all  males  over  21  who  can  read  and  write  and  who  either  have 
a  moderate  elementary  education,  or  pay  $4  taxes,  or  own,  manage, 
or  occupy  realty  of  a  certain  rental  value  (S20  to  $100  a  year)  are  entitled 
to  the  ballot.    This  seems  liberal,  but  now  note  how  small  the  value 
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of  suffrage  laws  may  be.  In  the  elections  of  1895  the  Ministry  feared 
defeat,  and  the  Government  officials  therefore  struck  off  from  the  vot- 
ing list  the  names  of  all  persons  suspected  of  hostility  or  even  luke- 
warmness  toward  the  Ministry.  At  Bologna,  for  example,  6000  were 
struck  off  from  a  total  of  49.000^  at  Padua  5000  out  of  25,000,  at 
Treviso  18,000  out  of  39,ooo.  Altogether  the  Government  assassinated 
or  removed  600,000  votes.  In  a  male  population  of  8  millions  there 
were  2400,000  registered  voters,  which  number  was  reduced  to 
1,800,000,  and  only  about  h^Jf  of  these  took  part  in  the  election.  As 
long  as  such  things  are  possible  we  cannot  estimate  the  real  advance 
toward  equalization  in  Italy  at  any  high  figure. 

Add  to  all  this  the  king  and  a  Senate  appointed  by  him  for  life,  and 
various  other  interferences  with  Government  by  the  People,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  figures  of  columns  57  to  62,  low  as  they  are, 
are  not  too  low  to  express  the  facts. 

Australia  has  made  decided  improvement  in  male  suffrage,  and 
(he  most  sweeping  additions  on  record  in  relation  to  woman  suffrage. 
For  years  women  have  had  municipal  suffrage  in  all  the  Australian 
colonies  and  in  the  last  eight  years  three  of  the  states  have  given 
women  the  ballot  in  state  elections,  besides  which  the  Commonwealth 
this  year  (1902)  adopted  woman  suffrage  for  national  elections,  making 
altogether  an  advance  of  10  points  in  the  27  necessary  for  complete 
franchise  if  we  regard  the  national  government  as  equal  in  importance 
to  the  sum  of  the  state  governments,  and  consider  local  affairs  equal  to 


The  constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  which  went  into 
operation  January  i,  1901,  provides  for  the  popular  election  of  senators, 
who  are  to  hold  for  6  years.  And  also  declares  that  if  either  House 
of  the  Assembly  passes  a  constitutional  amendment  twice  and  the 
other  House  rejects  it  or  amends  it  in  a  way  the  first  House  will  not 
agree  to,  the  Governor  General  may  submit  the  question  to  the 
people  for  decision  at  the  polls.  These  advances  with  some  minor 
improvements  are  roughly  represented  as  a  prepress  of  20  per  cent 
on  the  conditions  existing  ten  years  ago.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  political  power  of  organized  wealth  has  increased 
or  diminished;  the  evidence. is  not  harmonious.  The  severe  panic  of 
1893  weakened  the  influence  of  capital ;  and  tho  the  strike  of  1890  hurt 
ihe  labor  unions,  (he  organized  workingmen's  ballot  has  more  than 
made  up  for  that.  Plenty  yet  remains  to  be  done,  however.  State 
senators  are  still  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  life  in  two  of  the 
colonics,  and  in  one  of  these  and  all  the  other  five  states,  a  property 
quahfication,  or  plural  voting,  or  both,  are  still  important  elements  of 
the  suffrage  in  elections  for  one  or  both  Houses.  But  with  direct 
nominations  and  the  alphabetic  ballot,  popular  election  of  senators,  a 
large  measure  of  equal  suffrage,  and  a  taste  of  the  referendum^ 
Australia  ought  to  go  a  long  distance  in  the  next  decade  toward  the 
completion  of  political  equalization. 

In  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years  three  states  have  adopted 
I    referendum,    another    state    has    municipal    direct 
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legislation  for  such  municipalities  as  accept  the  law,  and  still  another 
has  a  'p"'^'i<^  opinion  law"  which  admits  the  definite  expression  of 
public  opinion  by  a  ballot  in  response  to  an  initiative  petition.  It 
does  not  make  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  people  binding  on  the 
legislators,  but  in  practise  that  effect  is  likely  to  follow.  A  number 
of  other  states  have  passed  partial  measures  applying  the  initiative  or 
referendum  or  both  to  certain  franchises,  municipal  charters,  or  other 
specific  subjects,  and  some  cities  have  obtained  the  referendum  in  their 
charters.  If  we  neglect  the  territories  and  set  down  the  combined 
initiative  and  referendum  on  state  legislation  throughout  the  country  as 
45  points,  allow  45  points  more  for  complete  direct  legislation  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  represent  the  full  initiative  and  referendum  in 
national  affairs  by  another  45  points,  regarding  the  nation  as 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  states,  and  the  local  affairs  of  each  state  as 
equivalent  in  importance  to  the  state  interests,  we  shall  have  a  total 
of  13s  points  for  direct  legislation  in  al!  interests  throughout  the  United 
States.  On  this  basis  a  liberal  estimate  would  place  the  gain  of  the 
decade  at  14  points  above  the  g  or  10  points  possessed  ten  years  ago, 
including  the  town  meeting  system  in  the  states  using  it — an  advance 
of  50  per  cent  perhaps  on  former  conditions  in  this  field,  but  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  11  per  cent  of  the  suffrage  road  that 
was  still  to  be  traversed,  or  3  per  cent  on  the  whole  work  of  equaliza- 

Five  states  have  given  some  or  all  of  their  cities  the  right  to  make 
their  own  charters,  about  3.5  full  points  out  of  45.  Three  states  have 
given  women  {ull  suffrage,  state  and  municipal,  in  the  last  decade,  and 
seven  others  partial  local  suffrage — about  8  points  added  to  the  6 
possessed  before  1890,  counting  municipal  suffrage  as  i  point,  the  right 
to  vote  in  state  elections  as  i,  and  schixil  suffrage  as  'A-  The  gain  has 
been  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  ground  to  be  traveled  on  this  line  to 
cover  the  whole  135  points,  but  much  more  than  I  per  cent  of  the 
difficulty.  The  conditions  in  a  few  of  our  cities  have  improved  and 
some  other  less  important  advances  have  been  made,  but  on  thd 
other  hand  the  unequal  franchise  amendments  in  some  of  our  southern 
states,  the  tremendous  increase  In  the  concentration  of  wealth  and 
industrial  control,  and  the  growing  influence  of  the  great  monopolies  in 
elections  and  in  legislative  and  administrative  affairs,  have  produced 
a  powerful  counter  movement.  More  and  more  the  giant  interests 
succeed  in  getting  their  men  elected  or  appointed  to  office.  More  and 
more  they  are  able  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Government,  whether 
it  be  in  war  or  peace.  No  one  who  has  watched  the  gathering  power 
of  trust  and  railroad  combines  and  other  aggregations  of  capital  in  the 
last  decade,  and  noted  the  purchase  of  senatorships.  the  election  and 
appointment  of  trust  attorneys,  the  blocking  of  legislation,  and  even 
the  open  defiance  of  law  on  the  part  of  great  corporations,  can  fail  to 
realije  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  on  the  whole  America  has  lost 
ground  in  the  last  ten  years  in  respect  to  the  equahzation  of  power  in 
spite  of  the  6  or  7  per  cent  gain  through  the  growth  of  direct  legislation 
and  the  other  progressive  movements  indicated  above.    We  are  quite 
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clear  that  England  has  lost  somewhat,  for  she  has  had  no  great  political 
advance  to  halance  the  accumulating  pressure  of  monopoly  and  mili- 
tarism. And  it  is  possible  that  the  balance  is  on  the  wrong  side 
with  us  also.  The  movement  of  thought  in  the  direction  of  more 
perfect  political  equalization  is  very  clear  and  strong,  but  it  has  not  yet 
cr7slalli7ed  into  law  to  any  large  extent,  whereas  the  growth  of  monopol> 
has  put  itself  into  politics  as  fast  as  it  came  into  being.  The  future 
belongs  to  liberal  thought,  but  the  present  belongs  too  largely  to 
monopoly. 

(58-(52)  We  are  given  to  understand  by  Fourth  of  July  orators  and 
other  reliable  persons,  that  we  have  "Government  by  and  for  the 
People"  in  America,  but  when  we  get  to  figuring  on  the  thing  we 
cannot  make  the  statement  materialize.  It  is  true  that  the  dominant 
political  sentiment  in  the  United  States  recognizes  the  principle  of 
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government  by  the  people,  but  the  actual  facts  differ  from  (he  sentiment. 

The  sentiment  is  not  yet  ihoroly  embodied  in  the  law.     If  we      p  e  en 

full  control  by  the  people  by  a  circle,  we  shall 

have  at  once  to  shade  oR  half  of  it  as  not  being 

in  the  light  of  self-government  because  one-half 

the  citizens  of  age  and  discretion  cannot  vote. 

It  is  true  that  in  4  of  our  states  women  vote  on 

Ihe  same  terms  as  men  and   in  26  they  have 

school  or  municipal  suffrage,  but  these  additions 

are  more  than  balanced  by  the  disfranchisement 

of  large  masses  of  negro  citizens  in  some  of  the 

southern  states. 

Then  our  system  of  voting  is  such  that  when 
there  are  more  than  two  candidates  for  an  office  the  u  e  ful  cand 
date  is  frequently  elected  by  a  minority  of  those  votmg.  Several 
Presidents  have  been  chosen  by  a  minority.  As  many  as  17  at  a  time 
of  the  Governors  of  our  states  have  been  minority  electees,  and  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  a  mayor  or  representative  to  be  elected  by  a  minority 
of  the  votes  cast.  The  district  system  with  plurality  elections,  produces 
remarkable  results  on  this  line.  A  "Democratic"  government  in  New 
Jersey  divided  the  State  so  that  Democratic  districts  of  11,000  and 
13,000  people  were  allowed  one  slate  legislator  each,  while  some 
Republican  districts  were  marked  off  so  as  to  have  one  representative 
to  30,000  or  40,000  people.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Iowa,  with  little  over 
half  the  votes,  we  have  seen  the  Republicans  elect  all  but  I 
of  II  Congressmen,  instead  of  the  6  they  were  entitled  to  under  a 
fair  system  of  proportional  representation.  In  Maine  a  few  years  ago 
with  S3  per  cent  of  the  votes  the  Republicans  elected  every  Congress- 
man. In  Iowa  a  Democrat  weighed  only  l/g  as  much  as  a  Republican; 
and  in  Maine  a  Democrat  weighed  nothing ; 
while  in  Kentucky  a  Democrat  weighed  7  times  ^-_^ 

as   much   as  a   Republican.    In    1897   there   was 
I  Republican  in  Congress  from  New  York  for        / 
every  27,000  Republican  votes  in  that  State,  and       / 
I  Democrat  for  each  roo,ooo  Democratic  voles.      W 
Massachusetts  in   1899  had   1   Stale   Senator  for       W 
each  5800  Republican  voles  cast  in  the  election,         \ 
and  I  Democratic  Senator  for  each  15,400  Demo- 
cratic votes.     So  between  the  plurality  rule  and 
the  district  system  it  happens  that  about  half, 
and  sometimes  more  than  half,  not  merely  of  the  vo 
who  voted,  have  no  one  in  Congress  or  Legislature 
voied.    The  rcpresenialives  of  half  the  voters  or  'A  of  the  people  make 
the    laws.     It  appears,   therefore,   that   we  must    shade  off   another 
quarter  of  the  circle. 

Again,  a  quorum  of  the  representatives  can  pass  laws,  and  not  merely 
a  quorum  but  a  majority  of  a  quorum,  or  the  representatives  of  about 
1/16  of  the  people,  can  legislate.  And  in  the  National  House,  one  man, 
the  Speaker,  through  his  powers  of  recognition  and  appointment  of 
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)  practically  control,  in  large  measure,  the  action  of 
Congress.    Add  to  all  these  things  the  facts:  (i)  that  representatives 
are  not  selected  by  the  people,  but  by  party  machines,  the  voters  hav- 
ii^   merely   the    privilege    of    electing    one   or 
two  or  more  persons  nominated  by  the  bosses; 
(3)    that   corporate    interests   and    corrupt    in- 
fluences  often   exert   considerable    power    over 
representatives;  and  (3)  that  at  best  the  voters 
have   no   means   of   vetoing   their   acts    if   they 
do  what  the  voters  do  not  want,  or  of  compelling 
them  to   act   if  they   neglect   or  refuse  to  do 
what  the  voters  do  want; — and  the  shade  grows 
over  the  circle  till  only  a  narrow  strip  of  light 
is  left  to  indicate  the  actual  control  the  people 

have  in  the  Government  as  compared  with  the  white  circle  of  full 
ctMitroI.  The  town-meeting  system  that  prevails  in  some  of  the 
states  in  the  government  of  loca!  affairs  relieves 
ihe  situation  somewhat,  but  allowing  for  this, 
and  other  palliating  circumstances,  such  as  the 
instruction  of  the  delegates  by  constituencies,  and 
the  partial  restraint  on  officials  through  their 
desire  for  re-election,  which  the  party  bosses 
may  not  be  able  to  control  in  case  of  too  pro- 
nounced a  departure  from  the  public  interest, 
it  would  still  seem  probable  that  the  actual 
definite  government  by  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try is  amply  represented  by  20  per  cent  of  the 

In  New  Zealand  all  the  people  of  age  and  discretion  are  voters. 
The  people  select  their  own  representatives  by  direct  nomination 
petitions,  question  and  pledge  them,  and  select  Ihem  without  dictation 
of  party  machines.  No  corrupt  or  monopoly  influences  control  legisla- 
tion, and  no  Speaker  rules  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  New  Zealand  lacks  both  pro- 
portional representation,  and  the  certainty  of 
majority  choice.  And  she  does  not  possess 
a  full  set  of  initiative  and  referendum  laws,  so 
(hat  the  people  have  no  definite  means  of  ex- 
pressing and  enforcing  their  will  on 
arising  after  election  until  the  nex 
period  comes  round,  and  then  only  c 
leading  issues  can  really  be  detenu 
ihe  whole  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  e 
Zealand  the  people  have  no  more  than  75  per  cent  of  full  and  definite 
control. 

In  Switzerland  with  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  proportional 
representation  the  machinery  for  giving  expression  to  the  will  of  the 
voters  comes  close  10  completeness,  and  the  actual  control  by  the 
voters  is  very  great— but  as  half  the  people  do  not  vote,  the  total 
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control  by  the  whole  people  falls  a  liilie  below  hal{  the  circle.  The 
lime  and  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  wise  to  adopt  woman 
suffrage  in  Switzerland  are  qucitions  for  the  Swiss  people  to  settle 
with  the  referendum,  but  until  it  is  adopted  government  by  the  people 
will  not  be  complete,  even  tho  the  women  may,  perhaps,  exert  some 
measure  of  control  through  their  influence  over  the  men. 

Belgium  has  proportional  representation  both  in  national  and  local 
elections,  and  direct  election  of  a  large  number  of  Senators.  If  it  were 
not  for  her  plural  voting,  and  the  remnant  of  power  in  (he  hands  of 
the  king,  the  country  would  rank  very  high  in  respect  to  the  equaliza* 
tion  of  political  power. 

(64)  The  ordinary  tests  of  national  morality  are  its  criminal  records, 
and  the  statistics  of  drunkenness,  illegitimacy,  juvenile  offenses,  prevn- 
lance  of  saloons,  gambling  dens  and  other  places  of  low  resort.    We 
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have  considered  these  things,  but  have  also  taken  into  account  the  more 
intangible  but  not  less  important  indications  of  morality  spoken  of  in 

the  third  paragraph  of  this  discussion.  The  disregard  of  personal  rights 
and  civic  justice  in  some  of  our  states,  the  frauds  of  business  and 
politics  in  many  states,  together  with  the  pursuit  of  mcHiey  regardless  of 
humanity,  makes  the  average  of  morality  in  the  United  States  uncom- 
fortably low.  In  Great  Britain  the  high  average  of  orderliness  and 
the  relative  purity  of  civic  life  especially  in  the  municipahties  gives 
3  good  percentage  on  the  whole.  In  Switzerland  personal  morality  in 
some  of  its  branches  is  not  so  good  as  in  some  other  countries,  but 
civic  virtue  is  high.  In  New  Zealand  the  personal,  political  and 
industrial  moralities  are  all  very  high. 

(65-68)  The  rank  of  a  nation  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  literature 
and  art  must  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  its  contributions  to 
those  departments  of  human  effort  relatively  to  the  population.  But  the 
literary  and  aesthetic  environments  of  a  people  may  be  very  excellent, 
allho  their  country  has  produced  very  httle  in  these  lines.  England, 
for  example,  has  given  birth  to  the  noblest  literature  in  existence, 
and  with  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  has  produced  most  of  the  great 
works  of  art.  Yet  in  none  of  these  countries  do  we  find  so  many 
good  books,  magazines,  and  pictures  in  the  homes  of  the  masses  of  (he 
common  people  as  in  this  country  and  in  New  Zealand.  Our  people 
are  also  relatively  well  supplied  with  libraries.  The  New  Zealanders 
are  great  readers  of  Ruskin,  Lowell,  Emerson  and  others  of  the  best 
American  and  English  writers.  Flowers  and  vines  and  trees  sur- 
round the  homes  of  the  common  people ;  and  music  and  pictures  are 
10  be  found  inside.  Not  even  the  art  instruction  in  our  common 
school  has  done  more  for  the  esthetic  development  of  our  people 
than  the  illustrated  magar.ines  with  their  millions  of  beautiful  pictures 
sold  in  enormous  quantities  at  trifling  cost. 

(69-80)  The  range  of  wages  from  6  to  14  cents  a  day  in  Russia  to 
$25o,  $3-5o,  5S  and  $6.91  in  the  United  States  is  very  striking;  but 
hardly  more  so  than  the  contrast  between  the  $6.60  paid  a  high-grade 
engineer  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  $6.gi  quoted  as  the  high-water  mark 
for  the  miners  in  California,  and  the  25  cents  a  day  reported  as  the 
low-water  mark  for  farm  labor  in  Florida  and  Nebraska.  This  mini- 
mum wage  is  probably  received  by  very  few  workers,  but  50  cents  a 
day  is  a  common  wage  in  several  of  the  Southern  States,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  and  Texas,  for  example.  For  many  occupations  the 
quotations  reported  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  range 
lowest  in  the  Carolines  and  highest  in  Illinois,  California,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts.  A  little  more  equalization,  as  in  New  Zealand, 
would  be  beneficial  if  it  were  accomplished  by  giving  equal  pay  for  the 
same  work,  whether  done  by  men  or  women,  and  by  taking  off 
something  from  the  highest  wages,  hundred-ihousand-dollar  and  mil- 
lion-dollar salaries,  etc.,  and  adding  to  the  wage  rates  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  scale.  It  may  seem  (hat  many  low-paid  workers  are  worth 
no  more  than  they  receive,  and  the  problem  can  only  be  solved  in 
full  by  thoro  industrial  education  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  while  that 
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is  coming,  one  way  to  make  poor  labor  worth  more  is  lo  pay  it  more. 
Factories,  and  even  stores  barely  remunerative  have  been  rendered 
exceedingly  profitable  simply  by  raising  the  pay  of  the  workers, 
thereby  raising  their  plane  of  life,  developing  their  self-respect  and 
enthusiasm,  and  increasing  their  productivity  and  industrial  value. 

The  number  of  churches,  theaters,  saloons,  etc.,  per  thousand  people 
might  be  tabulated,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  vital  force  put  into 
eating  and  drinking,  working  and  thinking,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  activity,  would  be  interesting  if  sufficient  facts  could  be  obtained  to 
make  the  tabulation  practicable,  We  have  not  dealt  with  all  the  subjects 
for  which  data  exist.     Statistics  of  failures,  defalcations,  imports,  ex- 
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ports,  manufactures,  building,  taxation,  etc.,  might  be  added  to  our  list, 
but  we  have  given  enough  to  suggest  the  main  outbnes  of  the  subject. 
If  some  good  angel  would  persuade  the  various  Governments  of  the 
world  to  secure  at  stated  intervals  exhaustive  data  in  regard  Ic  their 
countries  on  a  uniform  system,  and  establish  an  international  bureau 
that  would  tabulate  the  returns  in  parallel  columns  and  pubhsh  the 
results  in  cheap  pamphlet  form  to  be  scattered  broadcast  among  the 
people  of  every  nation,  much  good  would  probably  be  done  in  the 
way  of  stimulating  the  people  to  make  good  their  deficiencies,'     It 

'  JamM  J.  Hill,  one  of  tlie  greateBt  and  moiit  BucceBHrul  rallwar  mm. 
explained  to  me  ooe  dsr  the  method  bf  which  he  developed  the  etBcleney  of 
hla  roads  (a  development  of  the  moBt  astonlsblDg  character  coDslderlDg  the 
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would  have  an  effect  something  like  that  of  the  World's  Exposition 
at  Chicago  or  Paris ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  World's  Exposition  of  moral, 

dlfflcultlfs  under  vb'cb  bla  roada  operate),  nnd  the  prlni'lpal  clMumt  of  bis 
metbod  was  to  send  each  month  to  all  Ibe  chlet  officers  aloDg  tbe  wbole 
llpe.  a  tabular  shPeC  abowlns  predaelj'  ivhat  vacb  dlvlsiaa  had  doip  in  the 
past  mouth,  with  the  coBt  of  rach  Hem.  and  a  comparlion  of  tbe  data  with 
thoee  for  tbe  preccdlUB  montb  and  for  the  corresponding  montb  of  tbe 
prcTloua  year.  He  almply  turaed  on  the  llgbt,  so  thai  each  luppiintendetlt 
knew  eiactly  where  he  l^■aB  and  what  h:a  men  were  doing,  and  what  all  the 
other  men  on  the  road  were  doing.  There  1>  nothing  like  tbe  light  aa  an  aid 
to  progreaa. 
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intellectual,  civic  and  industrial  progress.  But  useful  as  the  light  of 
census  returns  may  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  finest  part 
of  the  life  of  a  civilized  nation,  the  happiness  of  its  homes  and  the 
earnest,  just,  and  kindly  daily  life  of  its  people,  cannot  be  trulv 
grasped  and  registered  by  any  mathematics  known  to  man. 

All  things  considered,  we  believe  the  United  States  to  be  the 
finest  countrj'  on  earth,  and  will  not  live  in  any  other  if  we  can 
help  it.  But  while  our  country  leads  the  world  in  many  ways, 
it  is  not  perfect  yet.  We  can  teach  other  nations  a  great  deal, 
but  they  can  teach  us  something,  too.  There  arc  some  lessons 
we  can  team  from  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  cooperative  industry;  from  France  and  Italy  in 
respect  to  art ;  from  Germany  in  respect  to  the  management  of 
public  utilities,  civil  service,  and  the  enforcement  of  honest 
business  methods;  from  Switzerland  in  respect  to  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  of  self-government,  and  a  fuller  use  of 
the  institutions  most  perfectly  embodying  the  principle  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty;  from  New  Zealand  in  respect  to  the  union  of 
farmers,  merchants,  and  workingmen,  to  elect  men  ple(^ed  to 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  a  policy 
looking  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth  instead  of  its  congestion,  the 
nationalization  of  land  and  credit,  railways  and  telegraphs,  coal 
mines  and  steamships,  the  establishment  of  postal  savings 
banks,  government  insurance,  public  employment  bureaus,  the 
eight-hour  day,  early  closing  of  stores,  weekly  half  holiday,  old- 
age  pensions,  judicial  decision  of  labor  disputes,  cooperative 
construction  of  public  works,  low  fares  for  workingmen,  free 
transportation  for  school  children,  government  loans  at  low 
interest  to  farmers,  merchants,  workingmen,  or  capitalists, 
equal  rights  and  opportunities,  political  and  economic,  progres- 
sive taxation  with  exemption  of  all  improvements  on  small 
estates,  and  other  valuable  politico-economic  institutions. 

For  example,  if  we  accepted  some  suggestions  from  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  said  countries  on  the  lines  of  advance  in  which 
they  have  led  the  world : 

We  should  have  no  strikes  in  the  United  States. 
Either  party  to  a  labor  difficulty  could  bring  the  matter  into  court  for 

decision  by  an  impartial   tribunal. 
The  anthracite  coal  mines  would  belong  to  the  nation,  instead  of  the 

coal  trust. 
The  railways  would  belong  to  the  people,  and  would  be  administered 

for  their  benelit,  without  unjust  discrimiiiation,  and  without  being 
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used  to  build  or  maintain  aggressive  trusts  and  combines,  or  to 
control  the  people's  Government  against  the  people's  interest. 

The  telegraphs  and  telephones  would  belong  to  the  people,  with  a  better 
and  wider  service,  and  rates  less  than  half  the  present  charges ) 
and  their  profits,  with  those  of  the  railways,  would  go  to  the  public 
treasury,  instead  of  pouring  into  the  pockets  of  millionaires  to 
help  increase  the  concentration  of  wealth. 

There  would  be  a  parcels  post  carrying  packages  at  rates  from  one-half 
to  a  third  of  our  express  rates. 

I'.very  money-order  ofUce  would  be  a  postal  savings  bank,  and  there 
would  be  28  savings  depositors  in  each  100  inhabitants  instead  of  7. 

A  farmer  could  borrow  money  from  the  Government  at  4  per  cent. 

Government  insurance  would  offer  an  absolute  guarantee  at  half  or 
two-thirds  the  rates  we  now  pay  for  an  uncertain  corporation  gu^r- 

The  Government  would  own  more  than  half  the  land,  collect  the  most 
rents,  and  be  the  largest  owner  of  industrial  property. 

Big  corporations,  wealthy  owners,  and  high-salaried  of&cers  would  pay 
taxes  at  a  higher  rate  than  individuals  of  moderate  means  and 
income,  instead  of  paying  3  lower  rate,  as  they  do  now. 

Deserving  persons  would  be  sure  of  a  pension  in  old  age  with  the  liberty 
of  home  life  instead  of  the  pauper  house,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
justice  in  place  of  charity. 

The  slums  of  the  cities  would  be  deposited  on  the  land  in  snug  little 
homes,  the  road  to  which  would  be  made  so  clear  and  smooth  that 
the   unfortunate   could   travel   it   with   ease,   and   with   no   fear   of 

Government  labor  bureaus  would  be  established  to  aid  the  unemployed 
in  obtaining  suitable  work. 

Living  wages  would  be  secured,  and  unfair  competition  by  conscience- 
less employers  would  be  prevented  by  the  orders  of  an  arbitration 

8  hours  would  be  the  standard  day  for  constant  labor;  and  with  short 
hours  in  factories,  mines  and  slores,  would  go  a  weekly  half  holi- 
day, and  a  system  of  regulation  and  inspection  abolishing  sweating, 
bad  air,  unsafe  machinery,  etc.,  and  securing  good  conditions  for  all 

Public  works  would  be  constructed  by  direct  cooperative  labor,  in  place 
of  the  contract  system  with  its  low  pay  for  workingmen,  big  proRti 
for  contractors,  and  tendencies  to  political  jobbery. 

Municipal  government  would  be  separated  from  state  and  national  politics, 
and  managed  by  honest  men,  under  thoro  civil  service  rules,  as  a 
business  corporation  of  the  cooperative  sort,  dealing  with  education, 
order,   fire   protection,   water   supply,   lighting,   transportation,   etc. 

Representative  government  would  be  perfected  by  preferential  voting, 
proportional  representation,  and  the  popular  recall,  and,  most  im- 
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pottant  of  all,  by  extending  and  improving  the  use  of  the  Refer- 
endum and  Initiative  in  city,  state,  and  national  legislation. 
Workingmen  would  use  their  ballots  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes 
of  industrial  betterment  they  have  in  view;  uniting  at  the  ballot- 
box  with  all  who  sympathize  with  those  purposes,  to  elect  men 
pledged  to  their  support,  and  to  the  enactment  of  legislation,  or 
rules  of  procedure,  that  will  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Referendum 
and  Initiative,  which  constitute  the  surest  means  of  attaining  all 
that  the  people  desire.  The  election  of  candidates  pledged  to  this 
alone  would  open  the  way  to  an  easy  solution  of  the  whole  problem, 
political  and  industrial. 
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CHAPTER  82. 
PROPOSED  GOVERNMENT  CHANGES. 

Some  of  the  governmental  reforms  referred  to  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "What  Next?"  as  being  under  discussion  in  New 
Zealand,  were  found  to  occupy  so  much  space  as  to  render  the 
said  chapter  overlong,  and  so  it  was  divided  and  the  latest 
developments  in  respect  to  Proportional  Representation,  Pref- 
erential Voting,  the  Second  Ballot,  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum, and  the  Popular  Recall,  will  be  dealt  with  here.  They 
are  subjects  of  the  highest  civic  importance,  but  any  thoro 
consideration  of  their  logic  and  philosophy  and  practical  details 
requires  a  care  and  attention  which  the  general  reader  will  not 
always  give.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  these  topics  will 
not  need  to  be  told  of  their  vital  bearing  uptm  the  future  of 
free  institutions;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  every  reader  not 
already  familiar  with  them  will  lose  no  time  in  acquainting 
himself  with  them.  They  should  be  fundamental  and  ever 
present  elements  in  the  civic  thought  of  every  citizen. 

Almost  everyone  in  America  believes  in  government  by  the 
people,  but  comparatively  few  take  tlie  trouble  to  find  out  the 
conditions  of  its  real  and  effective  exercise.  So  many  are  satis- 
fied with  names  instead  of  facts,  and  are  willing  to  let  some  one 
else  do  their  thinking  for  them.  Rome  dreamed  she  was  a 
republic  while  Cassar  was  in  truth  her  absolute  master,  and  mul- 
titudes to-day  think  they  have  full-fledged  government  by  the 
people,  when  in  truth  the  government  is  still  in  large  part  a 
private  mcinoiiolv. 

PROPORTION.^L    REPRESENTATION. 

In  New  Zealand  as  in  the  United  States  the  district  system 
of  election  is  in  vogue  with  the  plurality  rule,  and  the  results 
there  as  here  are  that  nearly  half  the  voters  have  no  repre- 
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sentatives  for  whom  they  voted,  and  that  candidates  are  not 
infrequently  elected  by  minorities.  In  1899.  the  last  election 
for  which  I  have  full  returns,  7  out  of  58  towns  and  rural 
districts  had  majorities  unrepresented,  and  27  had  unrepre- 
sented minorities  almost  as  large  as  the  electing  majority. 
Take  the  following  in  illustration : 

MlaarltT  Bleetlotta  ana  llBTepieMnted  Totcra 


Ohinemtiri . 


Parnell.... 
Selwyn  . . . . 


Eltestnerc. 
Waitemata . 

Tbames... 

Tuapeka.... 

RiccBrton... 


McGuire i,74(> 

Palmer 1,765 


Lawry 3,363 

Hardy 1,308 

Bollard.. ',355 

Rhodes 1,760 

Monk 1,713 

McGowaa 2.573 

Beanet   1,758 

Fraser 1.994 

Russell   1,367 


Major 1,685 

Aaibnry... 63H 

Mass 1,470 

McCuIlotigta 795 

Stewart..   763 

Ouble 524 

D-Bakker 3o6 

Dinmm 4 

Campbell 1,423 

AUea 846 

RenDle i,l6S 

Btrrett 454 

Wilson 437 

Niccol >|35I 

Montgomery 1,656 

Ford 1,963 

Newman 364 

Greeslade 1-389 

Taylor 719 

Rawlins 1,372 

Fraser 333 

McLean i>956 

RollcBton i,S£6 


3,i63    ; 

1.308  I 


656 
;,6a7 


',695 

1.956 


The  Ohinemuri  district,  in  which.  1765  voters  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament,  while  3761  voters  failed  lo  secure  representation,  is  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  plurality  elections.  The  case  of  Eden, 
where  the  successful  candidate  had  2255  votes  and  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  2251  votes,  is  a  good  example  of  an  unrepresented  group 
almost  as  large  as  the  group  that  absorbed  the  whole  representation. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  Eden. 

In  the  4  city  districts,  which  elect  three  members  each,  the  returns 
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do  not  show  exactly  how  far  the  voters  secured  representation.     In 
Auckland,  for  example,  the  vote  stood  as  follows ; 

Napier    6097  Rosser 3511 

Fowlds  5505  Vaile  2456 

Crowther  4751  Regan  1470 

Holland   4657  French   136S 

Hobbs 4647  Quinlan    334 

Baune    3732 

There  were  13.619  voters.  Each  had  a  right  to  vote  for  three  candi- 
dates. If  5  or  6  thousand  voters  united  on  some  three  men,  they 
could  probably  control  the  whole  representation.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  done  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  election  of  1893,  for  'instance,  the 
head  of  the  poll  in  Auckland  was  a  Liberal  and  the  other  two  repre- 
sentatives belonged  to  the  Opposition.  This  was  true  also  in  Welling- 
ton. The  system  of  direct  popular  nominations  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  independent  voting  in  a  district  where  three  representatives 
are  to  be  elected  may  produce  effects  like  those  of  a  system  of  propor- 
tional representation.  But  this  is  not  true  of  districts  which  elect  but 
one  representative,  and  the  fact  that  a  well- organized  minority,  or  at 
most  a  bare  majority,  could  control  the  whole  representation,  even  in 
the  city  districts,  sufficiently  proves  the  need  of  amending  the  system. 

The  composition  of  the  legislative  assembly  should  fairly 
represent  the  composition  of  the  vote.  The  relative  voting 
strength  of  each  considerable  class  and  interest  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  reproduced  in  the  legislature;  otherwise  it 
will  not  fairly  represent  the  people;  it  will  over -rep  resent  some 
classes  and  under- represent  or  fail  entirely  to  represent  others. 

If  280,000  votes  are  cast  for  70  representatives  any  4000 
voters  uniting  on  a  candidate  should  be  able  to  elect  him.  In 
this  way  every  class  will  enter  into  the  legislature  in  substan- 
tially the  same  proportion  that  it  enters  into  society,  and  the 
legislature  will  become  a  miniature  of  the  State,  a  political 
photograph  true  to  life. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Liberals  or  the  Conservatives 
might  carry  every  district  and  exclude  the  Opposition  frwn 
Parliament  entirely  altho  it  had  a  third  or  more  of  the  people. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  Liberals  were  not  fairly  represented, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Conservatives  are  not  fully  repre- 
.sfnted  now,  tho  the  distance  from  fair  representation  with 
direct  nominations  under  universal  equal  suffrage  is  of  course 
far  less  than  under  the  old  system  of  plural  votes  for  the  rich. 
Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  the  system  is  not  yet  in  full  har- 
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mony  with  the  principles  of  equalization.  No  matter  what  the 
views  of  voters  may  be,  they  have  a  right  to  fair  representation 
and,  hearing  on  the  fioor  of  Parliament  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  community. 

The  problem  is  to  unite  the  benefits  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation with  the  advantages  of  the  district  system  in  respect 
to  thoro  acquaintance  of  the  constituencies  with  their  candi- 
dates. It  would  seem  that  this  could  be  done  by  enlarging  the 
town  and  country  districts  so  that  each  should  elect  two  or 
three  members,  adding  perhaps  another  class  of  members  to 
be  elected  at  large,  and  adopting  some  form  of  the  propor- 
tional election  methods  in  use  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  in 
Belgium  both  in  national  and  local  elections.^  The  mere  elec- 
tion of  two  or  three  members  in  a  district  instead  of  one  would 
be  apt  with  direct  nominations  to  produce  a  sort  of  propor- 
tional representation,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

The  Debates. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  the  question  occurred  in  1889,  when 
Colonial  Treasurer  Hislop  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  involving 
proportional  representation,  saying:  "It  is  a  bill  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the  Government's  proposi' 
tion.  It  would  not  astonish  us  if  those  who  have  been  successful  under 
the  old  system  of  election  should  be  prejudiced  against  any  change  being 
made  in  it.  At  the  very  root  of  the  question  of  an  elective  system  is 
a  consideration  of  what  a  representative  system  ought  to  be.  If  we 
deal  with  it  either  historically  or  scientifically  we  can  only  come  to  one 
conclusion:  that  the  elected  body  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  represent 
in  matters  of  opinion  the  whole  community ;  in  effect  to  be  the  com- 
munity in  miniature.    This  has  not  been  attained. 

"In  the  North  Island.  27,000  are  represented  and  24,000  unrepre- 
sented. With  such  results  it  cannot  be  stated  that  our  present  system 
approximates  to  anything  like  oiir  idea  of  what  a  representative  system 
ought  to  be. 

"I  have  been  in  the  House  a  great  many  years  and  I  know  that 
when  a  measure  somewhat  on  the  same  lines  as  this  lirst  came  down, 
vei7  few  were  found  to  advocate  it ;  now  they  can  be  counted  by 

Quoting  Mirabeau,  the  Treasurer  said:  "A  representative  body  is  to 
the  nation  what  a  chart  is  for  the  physical  configuration  of  a  country, 
it  should  at  all  times  present  a  reduced  picture  of  the  people,  their 
opinions,  aspirations  and   wishes,  and   that   presentation   should   in  all 

■For  details  of  methnda  nee  "Praportfonal  RepreseDtallon."  by  Prof. 
J(*D  B.  ComiDODS,  Blliw'  Cjcloppdla  of  Sodal  Reform.  Lalor'a  Bncyclopedla 
of  TuUtlral  ^lenec.  »nd  Tile  City  for  IIib  PropI?.  E!qulty  Series.  Pbllailelpbla. 
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parts  bear  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  original  precisely  as.  a 
map  brings  before  us  mountains  and  dales,  rivers  and  lakes,  forests 
and  plains,  cities  and  towns." 

The  bill  provided  for  large  districts,  fifteen  or  twenty  members  being 
chosen  in  a  single  district;  divided  the  total  number  of  votes  by  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  elected  phis  one,  to  get  the  quota,  and  intro- 
duced a  system  of  preferential  voting  by  which  each  voter  should  mark 
the  names  of  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preference.  The  ballots 
of  the  candidates  having  the  fewest  first  preference  votes,  were  to  be 
redistributed  one  after  another  lo  the  first  succeeding  preference  need- 
ing the  vote  to  make'  up  the  quota,  and  those  candidates  to  whom  this 
process  carried  to  the  end  finally  gave  quotas,  were  to  be  declared 
elected. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  this  plan,  especially  on  account  of 
the  large  districts,  which  were  intended  to  secure  candidates  of  national 
weight,  and  exclude  petty  local  influences'  from  national  elections. 

John  Ballance  said  ;  "All  that  has  been  done  is  to  show  that  the 
present  system  of  election  is  bad.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  this 
scheme  is  better.  A  similar  bill  was  brought  down  in  1878  by  Sir 
Frederick  Whitaker,  and  a  number  of  members  were  in  favor  of  it. 
I  want  proof  that  it  has  gained  strength,  I  was  greatly  enamored  of 
Hare's  scheme  when  I  read  Hare's  book.  But  I  think  it  would  take  an 
education  of  fifty  years  to  make  the  average  voter  understand  the 
scheme.  During  the  recess  I  had  a  test  election  to  try  the  Hare  system, 
and  the  voters  only  marked  the  two  or  three  most  popular  men  out  of 
seven.  The  districts  are  too  large.  The  candidates  cannot  get  round 
to  address  the  people.  That  is  the  strongest  argument  against  the  bill. 
No  man  unless  he  has  large  means,  great  leisure,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  health,  could  possibly  visit  all  the  people  in  those  districts.  .  .  . 
In  the  House  of  Commons  rgi  members  were  at  one  time  pledged  to 
the  Hare  system  and  Sir  John  Lubbock's  bill,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
test  the  whole  House  rejected  the  scheme  of  proportional  representa- 
tion and  went  to  the  single  electorate  system  practically  unanimously. 
.  .  .  You  say  it  is  not  the  voter's  business  to  understand  the  scheme, 
but  if  he  does  not  understand  it  how  will  it  work?  I  say  it  is  the 
voter's  business  to  know  the  quality  of  the  men  returned  to  represent 
him  in  Parliament.  What  we  claim  is  that  the  voter  never  would  know 
that." 

Wm,  Pember  Reeves  said;  "There  is  a  strong  preliminary  objection 
lo  this  measure  at  this  time.  Tile  people  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  it.  The  Hare  system  was  never  even  men- 
tioned at  the  last  election,  the  questions  were  drastic  retrenchment. 
Protection  vs.  Free-trade,  no  further  borrowing,  and  maintenance  of 
the  educational  system  as  it  is.  The  Hare  system  is  a  complicated 
and  troublesome  system  to  imderstand.  I  maintain  that  the  local  char- 
acter of  our  present  electoral  system  is  one  high'y  prised  by  the  electors 
.  .  ,  Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  underlying  fallacy  of  the 
Hare  system,  namely,  that  all  minorities  have  a  right  to  representation 
in  Parliament.    I  say  they  have  nothing  of  the  sort.    It  depends  on  the 
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minority.  If  it  be  a  strong,  active,  and  large  minority  with  well- 
defined  principles,  it  has  a  right,  and  I  am  going  to  say  further  it  is 
always  represented  here  under  our  present  system.  But  I  do  say  that 
those  httle,  trivial,  petty  minorities  which  are  always  dividing  up  con- 
stituencies should  not  be  represented.'    We  do  not  want  them  here. 

"It  will  increase  the  number  of  faddists  in  the  House.  We  already 
have  specimens  in  this  House  of  men  with  one  idea,  men  who  are  ready 
to  subordinate  every  thing  else  in  order  to  carry  their  one  darling  fad. 

"I  will  ask  the  House  if  these  men  with  one  idea  are  a  hindrance 
or  a  help  to  the  practical  business  of  the  country.  As  it  is  minorities 
are  too  well  represented  here,  every  shade  of  opinion  is  too  accurately 
reflected,  with  the  result  of  a  weak  government.  But  bad  as  it  is,  if 
you  adopt  the  Hare  system  it  will  be  ten  thousand  times  worse.  Small 
peddling  minorities  have  no  right  here.  They  would  be  a  hindrance 
to  business.  Let  them  grow  to  reasonable  strength  outside  before  they 
come  here.  Democracy  is  not  ruled  by  minorities  but  by  majorities. 
This  Parliament  ought  to  be  the  net  result  of  the  threshing  out  and 
elimination  which  goes  on  at  elections.  .  .  .  The  machine  and  caucus 
system  do  not  rule  here.  The  trouble  here  is  we  can't  get  enough  party 
organization.  .  .  .  Now  for  the  machinery  of  this  bill.  My  own 
constituency,  Canterbury,  Westland,  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  is  to  be 
allotted  21  members.  There  may  be  70  candidates,  perhaps,  for  these 
21  positions.  The  bill  is  absurd.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  people 
away  from  the  polls,  and  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  to  th» 
intelligent,  educated,  and  wealthy  minority. 

"Then  there  is  an  element  of  chance  in  the  system.  Suppose  the 
quota  is  1700  and  candidate  D  has  200a  votes,  500  of  which  are  marked 
for  G  as  second  choice.  Now  if  the  1700  is  taken  out  of  the  2000  in 
one  way,  G  will  have  300  votes,  while  if  the  distribution  follows  another 
course,  G  will  have  no  voles  at  all.  the  whole  500  with  his  mark  on 
going  into  D's  quota  pile.*  .  .  .  The  Hare  system  gives  a  great  and 
unfair  advantage  to  the  men  who  get  No.  I  votes.  It  plays  into  the 
hands  of  those  coteries— the  Orangemen,  the  Catholics,  the  State  bank 
men,  the  teetotalers,  and  others  where  you  can  get  a  fairly  large  oi^^ni- 
zation  to  vote  on  one  connected  plan.  ...  I  think  if  a  system  were 
adopted  under  which  a  man  would  be  elected  whose  name  appeared  on 
the  largest  number  of  papers  it  might  have  its  advantages." 

•The  true  aim  would  tma  to  lie  to  adapt  mMn*  by  wblch  any  con- 
itderable  miaorltf  could  secure  retireBcntatloD.  Mr.  Bpern'  itateniciit  tlut 
■trODf  mlnorltlra  are  always  reprebeolfd  under  the  present  system  does  not 
agree  with  the  fact  that  ta  many  districca  Dearly  half,  and  In  gome  districts 
more  than  bait,  the  voters  are  ud  rep  resected.  It  is  not  neceasary  that  the 
political  pbotosriph  should  show  every  freckle  and  pimple  im  the  body  politic, 
but  It  should  not  omit  half  tne  face.  The  map  may  neKlect  the  little  creeks 
and  baby  blllocka,  but  must  not  leave  out  the  l&rgc  rivers  Bad  important 
elevations. 

•  Id  Tasminla,  where  the  proportional  system  was  used  to  some  eiteot. 
a  method  was  dev  sed  for  overcomlag  this  oncerlalnty  by  giving  Q.  or  other 
candidate  recelTiag  secoud  choice  votes,  the  same  ratio  of  U'l  surplus  votes 

of  ibe  total  seccod  preferenirs  were  for  G  as  In  the  above  case,  then  one- 
quarter  ol  the  surplus  volee  were  given  to  U,  and  thli  principle  was  applied 
tbroughont  the  dlatrlbatlMi. 
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In  summing  up  Mr.  Beeves  emphasized  the  following  reasons  for 
opposition  to  the  measure:  (i)  It  had  not  been  asked  for  by  the  con- 
stituencies and  was  too  important  to  pass  without  consulting  them. 
(2)  It  was  wrong  in  principle ;  small  minorities  had  no  right  to  repre- 
sentation and  would  be  nuisances  in  the  House;  a  new  idea  must  first 
prove  its  value  by  winning  a  considerable  support  before  it  has  a  right 
to  enter  the  Legislature.  (3)  It  would  be  unfair  to  candidates  to  make 
the  districts  large.  (4)  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  people  for  they  could 
not  get  acquainted  with  the  candidates  and  know  their  quality  {5)  Its 
working  would  be  uncertain  and  cumbrous.  (6)  It  would  throw  all 
political  influence  into  the  hands  of  a  small,  wealthy,  educated  minority. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Liberals  opposing  this  bill, 
that  a  combination  of  the  advantages  of  small  districts  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  large  minorities,  might  be  obtained  by  a  system  of  single 
electorates  on  first-choice  voles,  with  a  few  candidates  at  large-to  be 
chosen  upon  the  unused  or  unsuccessful  district  ballots  by  the  preferen- 
tial method ;  or  by  a  system  of  double  electorates,  each  district  return- 
ing two  members  elected  by  preferential  ballot,  a  voter's  ballot  being 
counted  for  one  candidate  only,  a  plan  which  would  leave  the  districts 
small  enough  for  the  candidates  to  meet  the  people  according  to  New 
Zealand  custom,  and  stilt  prevent  the  anomaly  of  non- representation  of 
nearly  half  of  the  voters. 

Mr.  Saunders,  in  supporting  the  bill,  drew  attention  to  the  vital 
point  when  he  said;  "The  Government  made  a  mistake  in  enlarging 
the  districts  so  much ;  32,350  electors  voted  in  the  Nelson  M.  W.  &  C. 
district,  and  14,362  had  no  representative,  while  3,684  more  wasted 
their  votes  in  giving  unnecessary  majorities  to  successful  men.  .  .  . 
John  Stuart  Mill  ig  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  deepest  thinker  that 
ever  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  says  of  this  sys- 
tem that  it  is  'not  only  the  most  complete  application  of  the  democratic 
principle  that  has  yet  been  made,  but  its  greatest  safeguard.'" 

(See  N.  Z.  Hansard,  vol.  64,  pp.  245-264,  287-293,  417,  428.) 

In  1896  the  Preferential  Voting  and  Proportional  Representation 
Bin  proposed  much  smaller  districts  with  5  members  each — still  twice 
as  large  as  need  be.  "Majorities  must  rule,  but  minorities  should  be 
heard,'  said  a  member.  "Every  reform  originates  with  a  minority." 
Captain  Russell,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  favored  the  measure.  "Fre- 
quently," said  he,  "members  do  not  represent  the  majority  of  their 
constituencies.  And  on  the  oilier  hand  wc  have  seen  such  men  as 
Ballance,  Stout,  and  Rolleston.  defeated  by  small  majorities."  Sir 
Robert  Stout  supported  the  bill,  but  remarked  that  it  might  give  undue 
prominence  to  small  cliques,  that  was  the  greatest  danger,  he  thought. 
"The  question  of  such  a  change  should  go  to  the  voters  anyway,"  he  said, 
"and  probably  it  would  be  best  to  use  the  system  first  in  municipal  elec- 
tions." Premier  Seddon  opposed  the  act.  saying :  "Up  to  the  present 
time  minority  representation  has  baffled  the  brightest  minds.  The  bill 
may  be  summed  up  as  'The  Representation  of  Present  Public  Men 
Preservation  Bill.'  The  position  of  present  public  men  would  be  almost 
assured  against  that  of  coming  men.     If  this  bill  had  been  in  force 
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the  very  man  who  introduced  it  would  not  be  here,  for  his  only  chance 
was  because  he  was  known  locally.  ...  It  would  bring  in 
the  faddists.      .  It  is  complex.    The  people  must  be  educated 

up  to  preferential  voting.  My  contention  is  this:  that  you  must  go 
forward  by  safe  degrees.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
second  ballot  is  a  solution  of  the  difficulty." 

The  motion  tor  a  second  reading  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  19  to  12. 
(N.  Z.  Hansard,  vol.  94,  pp.  s«>523.) 

MAJORITY  CHOICE  BY  SECOND  BALLOT. 

When  we  turn  from  the  question  whether  minorities  shall 
be  represented,  to  the  still  more  important  question  whether 
majorities  shall  be  unrepresented,  we  find  practical  unanimity 
among  the  public  men  of  New  Zealand  in  condemning  the  non- 
representation  of  majorities,  but  marked  divergence  of  thought 
in  respect  to  the  mode  of  securing  majority  choice.  It  is  agreed 
that  plurality  choice  resulting  in  the  domination  of  elections 
by  minorities,  is  an  evil  that  must  be  remedied ;  but  some  regard 
the  preferential  ballot  as  the  true  remedy,  while  others  favor 
the  second  ballot,  which  is  in  use  in  Germany,  France,  etc..  and 
lias  at  least  proved  much  more  satisfactory  than  minority  rule. 

The  Government  stands  for  the  latter  method.  In  the  Electoral 
Bill,  1902,  there  was  a  provision  that  if  no  candidate  received  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  district  (or  where  more  than  one  can- 
didate is  to  be  elected,  if  the  whole  number  to  be  elected  have  not 
received  such  majorities),  then  a  second  election  should  be  held  within 
12  days  to  choose  between  the  two  candidates  highest  on  the  list  at 
the  first  elecrion  (or,  in  mviltiple  districts,  between  the  candidates  who 
would  have  been  declared  elected  under  the  plurality  rule,  and  the  next 
highest  on  the  list).  Only  those  who  voted  at  the  first  election  can 
vote  at  the  second. 

In  urging  this  provision  Acting- Premier  Ward  slated  that  a  second 
ballot  would  have  been  required  in  only  16  electorates  in  1896  (four 
city  districts  and  twelve  single  electorates  in  the  country  or  smaller 
towns),  and  in  1899  only  11  contests  would  have  needed  the  second 
ballot  {four  in  the  cities  and  seven  in  the  single  electorates). 

The  Government  favors  the  second  ballot  rather  than  the 
preferential  vote  because  the  former  involves  no  change  in 
the  method  of  balloting,  and  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  confuse 
the  voters.  The  second  ballot,  however,  was  strongly  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  in  the  House,*  as  being  decidedly  clumsy, 
expensive,  inefficient,  and  likely  to  provoke  intrigue  between 

■The  seeoDd  ballot  clauses  were  Btmck  out  Id  Commlttpe  ot  [lir  Whole, 
Sept.  11.  1902.  by  a  vote  of  35  to  S6.  Ad  "AbaoluCe  MaJoritT  BUI."  pro- 
riding  for  Ware's  method  of  preferential  voting,  was  Introduced  aad  ablj 
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the  first  and  second  ballotings  in  order  to  secure  the  scattered 
vote  for  one  or  other  of  the  leading  candidates.  Stress  was 
■  laid  on  the  extra  cost  in  time  and  money,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  all  who  voted  at  the  first  election  to  come  out  for  the 
second.  The  second  ballot  is  also  open  to  the  objection  that 
neither  of  the  candidates  who  stand  highest  on  the  list  under 
the  plurality  rule,  may  be  the  man  the  majority  would  prefer 
in  a  clear  issue  between  each  candidate  in  the  field  and  all  the 
others.  All  of  A's  people  may  prefer  C  to  B,  and  all  of  B's 
people  may  prefer  C  to  A,  so  that  C  would  be  the  real  choice 
of  the  people  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  yet  the  second 
ballot  would  confine  them  to  a  choice  between  A  and  B.  The 
preferential  vote  is  the  only  method  that  does  justice  to  a  low 
first-ballot  candidate  for  whom  each  of  the  factions  would 
vote  if  it  knew  its  own  pet  was  out  of  the  game.  The  objec- 
tion that  the  preferential  method  involves  a  change  in  the 
method  of  voting  has  not  much  weight  if  the  number  of  candi- 
dates is  moderate,  as  would  be  the  case  in  districts  of  reason- 
able size.    Any  voter  who  cannot  learn  to  mark  his  first,  second 


sapparled  by  Mr.  McNib  ot  Matsura.  but  n  member's  bUl  moTea  alowly  till 
It  wlm  Bufflclent  support  to  command  the  sId  at  the  MliiUtr;. 

For  tbe  debBtcH  laat  BeBBlon,  see  N.  Z.  Haoaard,  toI.  120,  pp.  224-228, 
■ad  TOl.  122.  pp.  184-221.  2ni-2T0.  In  preseutlng  bis  bill  Hr.  UcNab  Md: 
"1  nronld  Just  meDtton  some  ot  tbe  conBtttuenclea  tbst  during  tbe  last  general 
election  returned  honoiBble  members  who  were  not  voled  for  bj  ■  majoritj 
ot  tbe  eleelora  who  cast  their  votes.  In  tbe  case  of  tbe  Auckland  con- 
Btltntncy,  no  less  than  three  members ;  then  we  have  Parnell,  Oblnemnrl. 
Hawera.  PaluierBton.  two  members  lor  Wellington,  two  for  Chrlatcburcb, 
Selwyn.  Ashburton,  and  Clutha.  all  ot  wblcb  returned  to  tbts  House  memhera 
ffbo  were  elected  bj  m  norltles.  .  ■  .  Our  system  counts  only  the 
votes  that  a  man  has  secured  as  against  tbe  next  candidate.  It  tbers  Br* 
tbree  or  more  candldales.  tbose  ivba  vote  lor  tbe  third  and  fourth  candidates 
are  not  counted  at  all.  It  cannot  be  said  that  tber  Influenced  the  result 
of  the  election  In  tbe  very  sllshtest :  because  tbe  votes  are  not  even  counted 
to  ascertain  the  majority  that  Ibe  leading  man  baa.  It  would  accomplish 
exactly  me  same  result  In  the  election  if  ibose  electors  in  the  Colon;  vrho 
voted  for  tbe  third,  fourth  and  fifth  candidates  in  these  particular  casea 
had  never  been  upon  tbe  electoral  rolls ;  but  l(  honorable  members  were  to 
bring  forward  a  proposal  In  this  House  under  which  large  numbers  of  the 
electors  of  this  Colony  were  dlafranchlBed  I  am  certain  that  we  won  Id  hear 
a  very  loud  cry  from  Ibe  people  of  tbe  Colony.  .  .  .  The  man  who 
Is  at  the  bottom  ot  the  poll  on  the  first  count  m^ght  he  able  to  defeat 
any  one  of  the  other  candidates  taken  singly.  .  .  .  Under  our  present 
■ystem  It  may  be  possmle  for  every  other  candidate  than  the  winning  candl- 
date  In  tbe  contest  to  defeat  tbe  winning  candidate  In  single-handed  Contest 

■Tndet  the  bill  (In  case  of  multlpllcKy  of  candidates  aplltllDg  np  tbe 
Liberals,  or  Conservatives,  or  In  any  way  causing  confusion}  there  la  no 
need  to  aak  any  candidate  to  retire,  nor  any  fear  that  tbe  majority  will  be 
defeated  by  division  among  two  or  more  candidates  while  a  minority  |0«i 

preferences  ask  the  less  desirable  candidates  to  retire  from  the  contest. 

"On  account  01  Its  simplicity  Ware's  method  Is  extremely  sn. table  for 
political  elections.  In  case  of  party  contests  the  strongest  part;  U  mire 
to  win,  no  matter  how  many  candidates  are  brought  ferward." 
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and  third  choice  for  representative,  has  not  enough  intelligence 
to  make  it  a  cause  for  regret  if  his  ballot  should  be  thrown  out. 
An  automatic  means  of  excluding  the  careless  and  unintelligent 
vote  is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing. 

To  take  the  simplest  case,  let  us  see  how  the  plurality  rule 
and  the  preferential  system  work  in  the  election  of  a  single 
officer  like  the  mayor  of  a  city  or  the  representative  of  a  single- 
electorate. 

Suppose  there  are  100  votes  and  three  candidates,  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  the  vote  stands : 


Under  the  plurality  rule  A  would  be  declared  elected.  But 
the  32  who  voted  for  C  are  then  disfranchised  because  they 
didn't  happen  to  vote  for  one  of  the  two  most  popular  candi- 
dates. They  have  no  choice  in  deciding  the  issue  between  A 
and  B.  A  large  majority  of  them  might  have  preferred  B  to 
A  if  they  had  been  consulted  on  what  turns  out  to  be  the 
ultimate  issue  under  the  plurality  system,  namely,  whether  A 
or  B  should  be  elected.  They  could  easily  be  consulted  on 
the  ultimate  issue  by  allowing  each  voter  to  state  his  prefer- 
ences thus: 


If  all  C's  men  were  to  vote  as  in  the  first  example  we 
would  have. 


This  would  elect  B  as  the  real  choice  of  the  majority  on  the 
question  between  A  and  B.  The  32  first-choice  votes  for  C 
have  no  effect  because  there  are  two  other  candidates  having 
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more  first-choice  votes  than  C.  But  the  second-choice  votea 
on  the  C  ballots  can  take  effect  as  an  automatic  fusion,  with 
the  same  result  of  election  by  a  real  majority  as  if  another 
ballot  has  been  had  with  A  and  B  as  the  only  candidates.' 

The  preferential  system  can  go  further  than  this.  It  is 
able,  not  merely  to  decide  between  the  leading  first  preference 
candidates  on  the  majority  basis,  but  to  determine  among  all 
the  candidates  by  the  majority  test.  Out  of  A's  first  preference 
votes  suppose  5  give  the  second  preference  to  B  and  30  give 
it  to  C ;  2  of  B's  first  preference  ballots  give  the  second  prefer- 
ence to  A,  and  31  give  it  to  C;  14  of  C's  first  preference  votes 
have  A  marked  for  second  choice  and  18  have  marked  B  second. 
Then  the  vote  will  stand  thus: 

Firsts  to  A  35,  giving  seconHs  5  10  B  and  30  to  C 

"       *    B33,       "  '■  atoAMd3itoC 

"    C33,       "  "  14  to  A  ktid  18  to  B 

Uniting  the  preferences  shown  we  find  that  as  between  A 
and  B,  B  is  preferred  to  A  by  51  voters  or  a  small  majority 
of  the  whole ;  as  between  A  and  C,  C  is  preferred  by  63  voters ; 
and  as  between  B  and  C,  C  is  preferred  by  62  voters.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  prefer  C 
to  either  A  or  B,  and  C  should  be  the  successful  candidate; 
whereas,  the  plurality  system  would  give  the  election  to  A,  tho 
in  reality  he  has  more  voters  against  him  than  cither  of  the 
other  candidates;  and  the  second  ballot  would  put  B  in  office, 
tho  he  is  certainly  far  less  popular  than  C  when  you  get  down 
to  the  facts  with  a  system  that  allows  the  voters  to  express 
themselves  on  all  the  issues  presented. 

MORS  OF  THE  REFERENDUM. 

As  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  the  referendum  is  in 

use  in  New  Zealand  to  some  extent  both  in  State  and  municipal 

affairs,  and  there  is  an  earnest  movement  to  extend  its  appli- 

■TlilM  metliixl  l»  alrfady  In  aiiccPBaful  operalLon  In  QiieCTuland,  Aun- 
Iralla.  The  first  effort  to  secure  tnujorltj  r*pre8*nlaUoii  w«b  k  proTblon 
for  a  second  election  wben  nn  rnodldate  had  a  majorlt;  on  the  flrat,  but  this 
method  was  found  eippnulve  nnd  unaatlBfartory.  and  the  "preterendar'  or 
■'contingent"  vote  «n»  aduDled  Aug.  0,  \»n2.  The  voter  maj  marli  a  3rd. 
4th,  or  further  choice  as  far  as  the  (Ist  of  candidates  eitendg.  (See  Centurjf 
Mag..  Dee,  lNn2,  p.  313 ;  Annala  Amer.  Acad,  Follt.  and  Soc.  Science.  iaVj 
\i,  1896:  State  Experiments,  rat,  I.  chapter  6:  and  the  City  for  the  People, 
1002,  A  bill  for  the  contingent  Tote  was  Introduced  In  the  New  York  L«g1l- 
lature  in  1896,  but  did  not  pau.) 
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cation  in  State  affairs,  especially  in  cases  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also  in  cases  where 
both  Houses  wish  to  secure  a  definite  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  some  question  of  policy  or  specific  legislation. 

There  are  weighty  reasons  for  believing  not  only  that  this 
movement  will  be  successful,  but  that  it  will  lead  to  full  pro- 
vision for  the  referendum  not  merely  at  the  option  of  one  or 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  at  the  option  of  the  people  also, 
acting  through  initiative  or  referendal  petition.  It  should  he 
in  the  power  of  the  sovereign  people,  not  only  to  vote  on  a 
proposition  •  submitted  by  their  agents,  but  to  demand  that  a 
specified  proposition  shall  be  submitted  to  them.  Leaving  the 
option  in  Parliament  fails  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
both  Houses  failing  to  act  in  entire  accord  with  the  will  of 
the  people.  If  the  chambers  unite  in  doing  something  the 
people  do  not  approve,  or  in  neglecting  to  do  something  the 
people  want  done,  the  question  will  not  be  submitted  so  long  as 
the  option  is  in  Parliament  alone,  and  yet  it  is  in  such  cases 
that  the  referendum  has  some  of  its  most  important  appli- 
cations. 

A  few  of  the  broad  reasons  on  which  the  movement  for  the 
referendum  is  based  arc  as  follows : 

First:  It  is  clear  that  even  the  most  carefully  selected  legislature 
may  not  always  do  what  the  sovereign  people  wish  them  to  do.  The 
judgment  even  of  the  best  representatives  may  not  always  coincide  with 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Second;  The  mixture  of  issues  that  marks  the  ordinary  campaign, 
and  their  entanglement  with  the  personal  characteristics  of  candidates. 
makes  it  often  impossible  to  be  sure  of  the  people's  will  in  respect  to 
specific  questions  more  or  less  aside  from  the  main  issue,  even  tho 
they  were  discussed  at  the  election.  The  only  way  to  find  out  wfiat 
the  people's  will  really  is  in  respect  to  any  measure,  is  to  provide  the 
means  for  submitting  that  specific  question  to  the  people  themselves. 

Third:  The  principles  of  self-government  require  that  the  people 
should  at  all  times  have  control  over  their  agents.  It  is  not  enough 
to  instruct  them  once  in  three  years.  Many  questions  arise  that  were 
not  settled  or  even  discussed  in  the  campaign.  The  periodic  election 
of  men  whose  will  is  to  be  paramount  till  the  next  election,  is  not 
actual  and  complete  popular  sovereignty,  or  Government  by  the  people, 
but  more  like  the  privilege  of  selecting  every  few  years  a  new  set  of 
masters,  who  may  act  out  the  people's  will  as  nearly  as  they  can  judge 
of  it,  or  may  follow  their  own  personal  interest  or  wish,  as  they  like, 
just  as  a  guardian  may  do  as  the  ward  wants  him  to.  or  not,  as  he 
chooses,    The  people  should  have  the  power  to  veto  the  action  of  their 
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representatives  without  waiting  2  or  3  years  to  do  it,  and  the  power 
to  compel  the  adoption  without  delay  of  any  law  they  want,  or  else  the 
real  sovereignty  is  not  fully  theirs.  He  is  the  real  sovereign  whose  will 
is  in  control,  and  who  has  the  means  of  enforcing  his  will  at  all  times. 

It  is  all  right  to  have  an  architect  draw  plans  for  your  home,  but  it 
is  only  common  sense  to  have  him  submit  the  plans  to  you  for  approval 
before  they  are  carried  into  effect.  At  least  you  should  not  deprive 
yourself  of  the  power  to  call  him  to  account  at  any  time  you  wish, 
and  give  him  further  instructions  about  matters  that  may  have  escaped 
your  attention  when  you  gave  him  his  original  instructions,  or  in 
respect  to  which  you  may  have  changed  your  mind.  So  with  legisla- 
tion, it  is  well  for  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  and 
skill  of  experts,  but  it  is  also  well  not  only  ro  instruct  them  at  the 
time  of  their  employment,  but  to  reserve  the  right  to  instruct  them  at 
any  time  in  respect  to  any  specific  measure  a.bout  which  the  people  may 
desire  to  express  themselves  directly. 

The  people  cannot  govern  unless  they  can  express  their  will,  and 
there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  express  their  will  definitely  and 
effectively  at  any  time  they  desire  to  do  so  except  through  the  refer- 
endum and  initiative. 

Fourth :  Ii  practically  destroys  the  possibility  of  corrupt  enactment 
or  class  legislation. 

Fifth :  It  abolishes  the  private  monopoly  of  law-making  and  Gov- 
ernment, which  exists,  at  least  as  a  potentiality,  wherever  laws  tnay 
be  made  by  a  few  without  power  of  direct  and  immediate  veto  or  con- 
trol by  the  many. 

Sixth:    It   simplifies  elections  by   separating  issues. 

Seventh :  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  partisanship 
and  personal  considerations  from   legislation. 

Giehlh:   It  is  a  powerful  educator. 

Ninth:  It  perfects  the  representative  system  by  guarding  it  against 
misrepresentation,   unintentional  or  intentional. 

Tenth:  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  movement  from  monarchy 
to  democracy,  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  few  to  the  many,  the 
uplift  of  the  common  people  and  development  of  popular  government, 
that  has  marked  the  19th  century  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  benefits  of  direct  legislation  may  probably  be  secured 
in  large  measure  without  waiting  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
Upper  House,  by  pledging  candidates  for  the  Lower  House 
to  adopt  rules  of  procedure  requiring  a  definite  expression  of 
public  opinion  to  be  taken  through  the  post-office,  or  otherwise, 
on  any  question  pending  before  Parliament  whenever  10  per 
cent  of  the  voters  call  for  such  expression. 


In  1893  and  '94  Seddon,  Reeves,  and  others,  opposed  the  Referendum 
till  on  the  ground  that  the  people  already  had  "the  fullest  meant  of 
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conUollIng  the  tjeneral  principles  of  legislation,"  that  a  Parliament 
full  of  "trained  experts  forced  to  study  every  question  carefully  and 
discussing  it  on  its  merits,"  were  better  able  to  judge  of  laws  than  "a 
tribunal  that  is  not  forced  to  study  questions  or  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  them,"  that  it  would  be  expensive,  casting  $100,000  to  refer  a  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  might  prove  a  conservative  measure.  "New  Zealand 
is  in  the  van,  our  people  are  enjoying  3  freedom  that  is  not  given  to 
the  people  of  Switzerland  or  of  the  old  world,  why  should  we  desire  to 
disturb  this  state  of  things?"  Switzerland  voted  300,000  to  92,000 
against  a  proposal  that  the  Stale  should  see  that  employment  was 
given  to  every  one  who  needed  it.  "I  venture  to  say,"  said  the  Pre- 
mier, "that  the  verdict  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  would  be  some- 
what different  if  you  were  to  refer  (hat  question  to  them" — showing 
even  In  this  debate  the  underlying  confidence  in  the  progressiveness  of 
the  people  which  is  so  strong  an  element  in  his  1901  address. 

The  most  effective  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  in  1893 
and  '94  were  the  use  the  referendum  would  be  in  overcoming  the 
obstruction  of  the  Upper  House,  and  the  value  of  the  separation  of 
issues.  "In  the  elections  the  people  cannot  give  a  decision  on  any  one 
subject.  .  .  .  By  submitting  a  bill  to  the  country  you  disem- 
barrass the  question  of  all  side  issues  and  personal  considerations." 

In  1901  the  second  reading  of  ihe  Referendum  Bill  was  moved  by 
the  Premier  himself.  Mr.  Seddon  advocated  the  measure  with  great 
vigor,  expressing  the  feeling  that  It  was  a  question  of  providing  against 
deadlocks,  etc.  "We  have  passed  bills  that  were  thrown  out  in  the 
Other  Chamber,  and  there  was  practically  no  appeal.  ...  It 
would  have  been  an  advantage,  years  ago,  if  we  could  have  referred 
the  question  of  Old-Age  Pensions  to  the  people.  Ic  would  have  been 
on  the  statute  book  sooner  than  it  was.  So  now  the  question  of  Pro- 
hibition should  be  referred,  anil  Ihe  (|uestion  of  having  the  Bible  read 
in  the  schools,  and  the  question  of  federation  with  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth. .  .  .  It  will  afford  the  means  of  testing  public 
opinion  on  a  further  change  in  the  incidence  of  our  taxation,  in  the' 
direction  indicated  by  the  Single-taxcrs.  There  is  too  much  paid  by 
indirect  taxation.  Then  the  Elective  Executive  Bill  might  be  sub- 
mitted and  the  Absolute  Majority,  or  Preferential  Voting  Bill.  Then 
suppg^f  you  refer  to  the  people  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  Removal  of  Women's  Disabilities.  If 
this  bill  were  passed,  Parhament  could  have  these  questions  tested  by 
adopting  a  resolution  for  reference  to  a  referendum.  Let  us  get  it 
through,  and  make  pnother  step  forward  in  progressive  legislation. 

"The  referendum  might  be  taken  through  the  Census.  We  all 
know  that  we  ourselves  ha\c  to  go  to  the  fountain  head,  the  people, 
every  three  years.  What  danger  can  there  be  in  sending  the  question 
to  the  very  people  who  arc  our  judges,  and  ask  Ihem  to  guide  us  by 
giving  their  opinion  on  the  subject?" 

Captain  Russell.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  said : 

"As  an  organized  body,  the  Opposition  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  as 
individuals  we  should  still,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  criticise  every 
49 
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measure  he  (the  Premier)  brings  down."  The  Captain  then  spent 
some  time  in  trying  to  make  out  that  the  Premier  did  not  want  the 
bill  to  succeed  because  it  would  really  be  a  Conservative  measure,  and 
then  continued:  "It  will  bring  3  complete  revolution  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  New  Zealand,  and  take  away  every  safeguard  that  now 
surrounds  our  legislative  proceedings.  We  are  destroying  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  are  abolishing  the  functions 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  infringing  the  prert^tive  of  the 
Crown,  referring  measures  to  the  uninformed  vote  of  the  people. 
The  restrictions  on  hasty  legislation  are  not  too  great  at  the  present 
lime.  The  bill  sweeps  away  all  the  wise  safeguards  of  legislation." 
He  had  a  few  moment 
measure,  and  a  few  1 
Switzerland  have  been  c 

Mr.  Hogg  said  r  "A  number  of  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  Referendum 
Bill.  Now  I  intend  to  vote  for  it,  and  I  will  explain  my  conversion. 
The  Captain  now  says  it  is  undesirable,  but  nearly  every  important 
measure  that  has  passed  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  was  deemed 
undesirable  by  the  honorable  member  and  his  colleagues.  The  I^nd 
Act  of  1892,  in  his  opinion,  was  very  undesirable,  and  the  Land  for 
Settlements  Act,  and  the  Old-Age  Pensions  and  Advances  to  Settlers. 
Now,  as  he  states  that  the  Referendum  Bill  is  undesirable,  I  take  it 
that  it  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  people  should  be  the  ultimate  controlling 
power.  They  should  be  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeals. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  principal  employment  of  the  Other  Chamber 
was  not  merely  to  revise  our  bills,  but  to  consign  them  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  I  am  told  the  Upper  House  is  no  longer  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  wishes  of  this  Assembly ;  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
provide  a  means  of  control  in  case  of  necessity." 

Mr.  Ell  cited  instances  to  show  the  excellent  effects  of  the  refer- 
endum in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  and  said:  "The  refer- 
endum has  a  wonderful  effect  in  educating  the  electors,  but  this  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough;  it  fails  to  place  the  initiative  in  the  people." 

Camcross  opposed,  saying:  "The  referendum  would  destroy  the 
chance  of  passing  liberal  measures.  .  .  .  It  is  an  appeal  from 
those  who  do  know  to  those  who  do  not  know,  and  it  is  too  costly." 

In  the  Legislative  Council,  Walker,  Minister  of  Education,  said: 
"To  put  an  end  to  unrest  is  a  very  great  benefit  as  regards  many 
questions  that  may  have  been  troubling  the  public  for  years,  but  the 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  would  be  better  to  give  the  people 
the  initiative  as  in  Switzerland." 

McLean  opposed,  saying ;  "The  abolition  of  the  Council  is  evi- 
dently the  main  object  of  this  bill.  ...  I  would  not  Stand  in 
the  way  of  the  referendum  for  a  niomenl  if  it  were  properly  put 
before  the  country,  and  the  country  had  properly  pronounced  upon  it, 
even  if  it  were  the  death  knell  of  the  Council.  I  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  subject  were  properly  threshed  out  in  the  country,  for  the  people 
are  the  judges  of  what  legislation  should  be,  and  \,  for  one,  am  always 
ready  to  accept  their  decision." 
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Twomey  said :  "The  bill  is  a  slur  on  the  Council.  I  have  no  objectioa 
10  submiiting  abstract  quesiions  to  the  people,  but  the  initiative  I  dread 
as  a  sort  of  legislative  dynamite.  The  so-called  rights  of  the  people  are 
clap- trap." 

Louisson  opposed,  saying:  "Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  do  not 
care  one  penny  about  it.  It  is  unworkable  and  impracticable;  no 
necessity  for  the  bill.  There  are  no  deadlocks."  (There  was  a  dead- 
lock on  this  very  bill.)  "Our  legislation  has  been  good,  admired  in 
other  countries.    Let  well  enough  alone." 

Smith :     "This  bill  should  itself  go  to  the  people." 

Eigg:  "The  most  important  point  in  regard  to  the  referendum  is 
that  laws  passed  by  Parliament  may  be  annulled  by  vote  of  the  people 
and  that  the  people  may  demand  the  referendum.  This  bill  is  not  the 
referendum.  ...  A  few  years  ago,  a  majority  of  the  Council  were 
somewhat  obstructive  and  stiff-necked,  but  they  are  no  longer  so." 

Jenkinson :  "The  people  can  petition  Parliament,  if  they  want  a 
referendum,  or  legislation.  It  was  owing  to  the  petitions  in  favor  of 
Woman  Suffrage  that  a  number  of  this  Council  saw  there  was  a  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  women  to  have  the  franchise,  and  they  accord- 
ingly voted  for  that  measure.  I  did  not  vote  for  it.  ,  .  ,  The  people 
will  say ;  'We  selected  you  as  men  of  ability  to  do  your  duty,  and  come 
back  to  us  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that  is  a  referendum  that  should 
be  siifiicient  for  any  one.' 

"This  bill  provides  that  the  tail  should  wag  the  head.  ...  It 
has  a  clause  in  it  by  which  this  Chamber  could  be  abolished  without 
its  consent.     I  do  not  approve  of  it." 

Colonel  Pitt  said:  "Parliament  cannot  divest  itself  of  its  legislative 
functions.  The  bill  is  waste  paper.  ...  A  better  solution  of 
deadlocks  is  to  let  the  two  Houses  sit  together  and  the  majority  of 
both  decide." 

This  session  also,  1902,  the  Government  has  championed  the  Refer- 
endum, and  it  was  favored  by  a  big  vote  in  the  House. 

In  the  debate.  September,  1902,  Mr.  Ell  said ;  "Our  people  are  quite 
as  capable  of  expressing  an  opinion  as  those  of  Switzerland.  If  they 
are  capable  of  selecting  men  who  may  place  nine  or  ten  questions 
before  them  in  one  night  in  an  hour's  speech,  as  they  do  now,  surely 
they  are  capable  of  judging  on  one  issue,  which  would  be  thoroly 
threshed  out,  and  every  detail  explained.  Between  1874  and  1894,  the 
people  of  Switzerland  demanded  by  the  initiative  that  eighteen  meas- 
ures which  the  Legislature  had  passed  should  be  submitted  to  a  ballot 
of  the  people.  Surely  that  is  a  reasonable  test,  and  a  lest  we  may 
accept.  The  mere  fact  of  the  power  of  the  direct  ballot  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  would  have  a  certain  influence  on  this  House,  if  they 
had  the  power  of  vetoing  any  measure  paf^scd  in  this  House." 

Carncross :  "The  honorable  member  for  Christchurch  City  (Mr. 
Rll)  mentioned  the  infrequcncy  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  Refer- 
endum was  called  into  use  in  Switzerland.  Well,  I  think  that  is  an 
excellent  argument  to  prove  that  the  Referendum  is  not  wanted  at  alL 
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It  is  a  cowardly  shelving  of  our  own  responsibilities — it  is  an  appeal 
from  those  who  do  know  to  those  who  do  not  know," 

Meredith :  "It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  speak  and  assert  iheni- 
selves  on  all  great  and  important  questions." 

Fisher:  "Would  the  honorable  gentleman  care  to  see  the  Swiss 
system  of  trades  introduced  into  this  country?  I  ask  him  whether  we 
would  care  Id  reduce  the  English  workingman  in  these  colonies  to  the 
level  of  the  workingman  in  Switzerland?" 

Mr.  Monk ;     "Not  to  the  same  pay." 

Mr.  Fisher:  "Then,  why  introduce  their  system  here?  Why  attempt 
to  introduce  to  this  eountry  a  system  of  government  which  reduces  a 
workingman  to  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  laboring  man?  I  have  got 
the  honorable  gentleman  at  last  in  a  logical  grip.  I  have  got  the 
honorable  gentleman  in  a  logical  vice  that  he  cannot  get  out  of." 

(Mr.  Fisher  is  almost  the  only  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment who  uses, this  quality  of  logic,  or  has  this  sort  of  vice.  The 
"honorable  gentleman"  made  no  cfTort  to  "get  out."  The  viciousness 
of  the  vice  was  evidently  too  mtcch  for  him.) 

Sir  W.  R.  Russell :  "I  would  point  out  that  it  would  throw  the 
legislative  power  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  dwellers  of  the  large 
cities ;  for  the  people  living  in  the  country  cannot  atTord  to  Spend  their 
days  riding  many  miles. 

"The  Swiss  are  a  homogeneous  people,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  or  at  all  events  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
population  arc  not  native  born ;  as  for  America,  knowing  what  I  do  of 
the  state  of  American  politics,  more  particularly  those  of  the  separate 
States,  I  have  very  serious  doubt  whether  they  atlord  models  to  imi- 
tate. If  members  realised  fully  that  by  this  bill  they  were  abrogating 
their  powers  and  destroying  the  constitution  of  the  country,  they  would 
be  slow  to  vrHe  for  it." 

Mr.  Hogg:  "The  honorable  member  fur  Wellington  (Mr.  Atkinson) 
was  seized  with  what  has  been  for  many  years  a  huge  bugbear  in  this 
Colony — the  fear  that  the  Russians  might  take  New  Zealand  by  Storm. 
and  I  think  there  was  some  alarm  also  on  the  part  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Christchurch  City  (Mr.  Collins).  The  danger  signal 
appeared  to  be  passing  from  one  city  member  to  another.  They  wanted 
very  materially  to  augment  the  British  fleet  in  these  waters,  and  they 
were  prepared  to  incur  an  almost  unlimited  expenditure  in  that  direc- 
tion. Now,  1  think  in  connection  with  a  matter  of  that  kind,  before 
members  commit  themselves  in  such  a  way  the  people  shotild  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  consulted. 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  considered  it  would  be  premature  to  pass  a 
Referendum  bill.  There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago.  when  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  intrust  too  much  political 
power  to  the  community ;  but'  since  that  time  the  people  of  the  Colony 
have  been  educated  politically;  so  much  so  that  I  believe  the  majority 
are  about  as  able  to  deal  with  intricate  questions  as  the  great  majority 
of  members  of  this  House.  .  .  .  The  question  is,  'Have  the 
people  sufficiently  advanced   to  be   intrusted    with   this  power?*    No 
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doubt  the  problem  involved  is  exceedingly  large  and  important.  But 
considering  the  difficult  questions  we  have  to  solve,  considering  the 
huge  measures  :n  front  of  the  country  that  must  be  decided  by  some 
tribunal,  the  sooner  we  call  in  the  best  and  most  effective  umpire  of 
all — the  voice  of  the  people— ^the  better,  I  think,  for  the  country.  It  is 
objected  that  huge  mistakes  will  possibly  be  made.  Well,  we  are  not 
infallible  ourselves ;  we  make  grave  blunders,  and  even  if  now  and 
again  the  people  make  a  mistake,  what  harm  is  there  in  that?  In 
experimental  legislation  of  any  kind  mistakes  and  blunders  are  made; 
but  where  is  the  permanent  harm?  A  blunder  can  usually  be  rectified. 
What  have  we  been  doing  all  this  session?  We  have  been  engaged, 
not  with  policy  measures,  but  in  cobbling  bills  which  require  revision. 
We  have  been  patching  them,  and  rectifying  them,  because  we  are 
beginning  (o  discover  their  errors  and  omissions." 

Hanan :  "I  think  the  people,  from  one  end  of  the  Colony  to  the 
other  are  looking  to  Parliament  to  put  this  popular  political  principle 
of  democratic  progress  on  the  statute  book  this  session.  The  reform 
contained  in  this  bill  has  formed  one  of  the  leading  planks  of  the  politi- 
cal platform  of  the  Liberal  and  progressive  associations  of  the  Colony 
for  years.  When  this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Upper  House  last  ses- 
sion, we  found  that  there  were  strong  protests  from  nearly  all  the 
leading  Liberal  journals  of  the  Colony,  and  from  every  Liberal  asso- 
ciation. To  my  mind,  if  the  Upper  House  should  reject  this  measure 
again,  after  being  twice  passed  by  this  House,  it  behooves  us  and  the 
people  of  the  Colony  to  consider  what  reform  will  have  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  constitution  of  that  Chamber,  so  that  it  shall  be  made  to 
reflect  the  opinions  of  the  electors  in  respect  to  this  and  other  Liberal 
and  democratic  reforms.  It  is  for  the  people  of  this  Colony  to  say 
whether  they  are  going  to  allow  the  Upper  House  to  thwart  and  resist 
the  wishes  and  will  of  the  people  in  respect  to  this  popular  and  neces- 
sary measure;  and  I  say  that  this  Hou^c,  and  the  people  of  this  Colony 
will  not  continue  to  stand  the  actions  of  the  Legislative  Council 
strangling  or  rejecting  measures  of  this   kind. 

"I  have  alw-ays  maintained  that  if  we  adopt  the  Referendum,  it 
would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  improvement,  and  an  accession 
to  the  power  of  our  system  of  constitutional  representative  govern- 
ment. With  the  Referendum,  you  have  a  popular  political  machine, 
a  simple  and  direct  method  of  ascertaining  clearly  and  unmistakably 
the  opinion  and  will  of  the  people  on  national  political  questions.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  local  referendums  taken  in  respect  to  municipal 
loans,  to  local  option,  and  other  local  questions ;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  voice  of  the  people  should  not  be  heard,  and  their 
judgment  recorded  in  connection  with  national  questions  like  that  of 
colonial  prohibition,  defense,  borrowing,  the  totalisator.  Bible-reading 
in  schools,  and  other  similar  national  questions. 

"If  you  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  use  it  wisely  and  well.  The  iulelligcnce  of  the  people  is  the 
highest  human  tribunal.     It  is  freer  from  taint  than  any  other." 

"Mr.  Hntton,  in  his  philosophical  writings,  summing  up  the  great 
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political  events  of  the  last  Afty  years  in  Great  Britain,  states  that  the 
general  pohtical  judgment  of  the  masses  has  been  more  correct  than 
that  of  their  representatives.  This  is  based  on  fifty  years'  experience. 
Then  again,  we  have  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  truly 
observing  that,  'the  whole  history  of  the  country  since  the  peace  in 
1815,  shows  that  the  popular  judgment  on  these  broad  issues  has  been 
more  really  just  and  true  and  has  gone  more  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
than  those  of  the  higher  orders.'  The  view  I  take  of  it  is,  if  we  give 
the  people  greater  responsibility,  whether  applied  in  a  local  or  national 
sense,  the  more  their  care,  caution,  and  intelligence  will  he  exercised. 

"You  focus  the  opinion  of  the  public  on  one  subject,  concentrate  it 
on  one  point,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  their  opinion,  or  will,  in  regard 
to  it" 

Quoting  Mr.  Leckey,  he  continued; 

"If  the  electorate  is  to  judge  policies,  it  is  surely  less  likely  to  err 
if  it  judges  them  on  a  clear  and  distinct  issue.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
most  likely  to  act  independently,  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  party 
wire  pullers.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Referendum  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  representative  government.  All  the 
advantages  of  Parliamentary  debate  would  still  remain.  Pohcies 
would  not  be  thrown  before  the  electorate  in  a  crude,  undigested, 
undeveloped  state.  All  measures  would  still  pass  through  Parliament, 
and  the  great  majority  would  finaily  be  decided  by  Parliament.  It 
would  only  be  in  a  few  cases,  after  a  measure  had  been  thoroly  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings,  after  the  two  Houses  had  given  their  judg- 
ment, that  the  nation  would  be  called  on  to  adjudicate.  The  Refer- 
endum would  be  an  appeal  from  a  party  majority,  probably  made  up 
of  discordant  groups,  to  the  genuine  opinion  of  the  country." 

G.  W.  Russell  said :  "I  would  merely  say  that  1  support  the  Refer- 
endum, because  it  gives  the  Colony  the  right  to  go  to  the  direct 
fountain  of  power  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  any  particular 
subject  upon  which  the  voice  of  the  people  may  be  desired." 

Collins  r  "The  people  may  be  so  liable  to  be  swayed  one  way  or 
the  other  by  parties  who  are  interested  in  carrying  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other,  that  I  say  the  proposal  cannot  be  decided  in  the 
same  way  as  it  should  be  decided  in  the  calm,  serene,  and  lexical 
atmosphere   of  the   House  of  Representatives." 

Acting  Premier  Ward  replied  10  objections,  and  said;  "There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  country  want  some  system  of 
referendum   established   in   the   Colony." 

The  House  divided,  and  in  spite  of  Fisher's  logical  vice,  voted  45 
to   10  for  the   Referendum. 

THE    POPUL.*R    RECALL. 

The  right  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  a  constituency  to 
demand  at  any  time  the  resignation  of  their  representatives 
has  been  affirmed  by  statesmen  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
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and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  appropriate  machinery  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  may  be  established  after  the  referendum  and 
other  measures  now  at  the  front  have  been  disposed  of. 

With  direct  legislation,  and  preferential  voting  for  majority 
choice  and  proportional  representation,  fully  developed,  the 
popular  recall  is  not  likely  to  be  much  used,  but  still  it  is  an 
essential  element  of  complete  democracy,  or  government  by 
the  people,  and  is  therefore  in  the  direct  line  of  movement  in 
New  Zealand.  A  principal  has  the  right  not  merely  to  instruct 
his  agents  and  veto  their  plans,  but  to  discharge  them  if  he 
finds  them  unsuited  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  people  should 
have  the  same  right  to  recall  unsatisfactory  agents. 

In  the  cooperative  settlements  of  South  Australia  it  was  provided 
that  the  decisions  of  the  trustees  or  governors  elected  by  the  settlers 
could  be  set  aside  and  the  men  themselves  removed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  villagers. 

In  California  cities  may  make  and  amend  their  own  charters,  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  power  of  the  State  legislature,  which  has  not  been 
and  is  not  likely  in  any  ordinary  case  to  be  used.  Under  this  pro- 
vision Los  Angeles  has  recently  (December  I,  1902),  by  vote  of  the 
people,  put  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  the  recall,  into  her 
home-made  charter.  The  holder  of  any  elective  office  may  be  removed 
at  any  lime  by  a  new  election  for  such  office ;  and  such  election  must 
be  held  upon  petition  of  a  number  of  voters  equal  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  entire  vote  for  all  candidates  for  the  said  office  at  the  last  munici- 
pal election ;  the  petition  to  contain  a  general  statement  of  the  grounds 
for  which  such  removal  is  sought.  The  Legislature  has  ratified  these 
amendments  tho  the  recall  was  evidently  distasteful.  As  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  remarks; 

"The  idea  of  turning  a  man  out  of  office,  once  he  has  been  elected, 
simply  because  he  is  incompetent,  or  regards  public  office  as  a  creation 
for  his  own  personal  benefit,  is  calculated  to  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  the  practical  politician.  After  he  is  elected,  doesn't  the  oflice 
belong  to  him?  Hasn't  he  a  vested  right  in  it?  Didn't  he  spend 
money  to  get  elected?  and  hasn't  he  always  aided  in  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  party?  Didn't  the  people  tacitly  give  him  the 
privilege  of  doing  as  his  peculiar  wisdom  dictates  when   they  elected 

"Hence,  the  politician  of  the  North  thinks  the  Angelans  must  be 
crazy  to  hanker  for  the  privilege  of  turning  their  public  servants  out 
of  office  if  they  do  not  behave  themselves.  In  business  enterprises 
men  may  be  appointed  to  positions  of  trust,  and  they  may  be  per- 
emptorily dismissed  for  dereliction  of  duly,  but  the  idea  never  will 
work  in  politics.  It  would  rob  office  holding  of  iis  delight  and  profit.'' 
In  7  of  the  Swiss  cantons  a  certain  number  of  citizens  (from  i 
to   12  thousand,  according   to  the   size   of  the  canton)   can  demand  a 
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popular  vote  on  the  question  whether  the  Great  Council  (the  OQC- 
chamhcred  legislature)  shall  be  dissolved  or  not.  and  if  the  vote  goes 
in  the  affirmative,  the  chamber's  term  is  ended  and  a  new  election 
lakes  place  at  once.  It  is  found  that  the  development  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  makes  it  no  longer  necessary  to  use  the  recall  upon 
the  Council.  But  in  Ihe  case  of  executive  officers  direct  legislation 
cannot  do  away  with  the  need  for  the  recall,  and  even  in  respect  to 
legislative  bodies  the  option  of  dissolution  should  rest  in  the  people 
as  well  as  in   the  Govei 
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PROGRESSIVE  TAXATION. 

When  New  Zealand's  Liberal  statesmen  began  Iheir  reforms  in  tSgi 
hy  democratizing  the  tax  laws,  they  showed  the  highest  wisdom.  Taxa- 
tion is  sovereignty  with  the  pruning  knife  in  one  hand  and  the  watering 
pot  in  the  other.  The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  foster  or  to  hill,  to 
encourage  industry  or  destroy  it,  to  build  monopolies  or  burst  them  up. 

Experience  with  the  progressive  taxes  indicates  that  nothing  short 
of  public  ownership  or  a  steeper  graduation  of  taxes  could  have  gone  So 
straight  to  the  heart  of  monopoly  as  the  abolition  of  the  time-honored 
property-tax  (with  its  uniform  rate  on  land,  buildings,  fixtures,  and 
other  improvements  profitable  or  unprofitable),  and  the  establishment 
of  the  graded  land  and  income  taxes,  the  leading  elements  of  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows; 

(i)  Exemption  of  improvements,  live  stock  and  personal  property, 
and  of  small  estates  and  n 


{2>  An  ordinary  percentage  tax  (id  in  the  £)  on  land-values  above 
the  exemption  ($2,soo  if  the  unimproved  value  above  mortages  does 
not  exceed  $7>50o,  and  $5  less  exemption  for  each  $10  of  such  value 
above  $7,500)  ■ 

{3)  A  graded  tax  on  land-values  above  Sz5,00o. 

{4)  Graded  taxation  of  net  incomes  above  the  exemption  $I,S0O  plus 
$250  for  life  insurance  premiums,  or  such  part  of  $230  as  the  citiien 
spends  for  that  purpose. 

(5)  Subtraction  of  depreciation  and  loss,  and  all  rents  paid  for,  or 
income  attributable  to.  land  or  buildings  or  other  improvements,  from 
the  profits  of  business  or  income  from  employment,  in  order  to  get  the 
net  income  to  which  the  income-tax  applies.  If  a  man  does  not  pay 
rent,  but  occupies  his  own  freehold  or  leasehold  premises,  he  deducts 
5  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  his  interest  in  the  land  and  improve- 
ments, as  the  income  attributable  to  the  realty.  [Sec  exceptions  to  this 
in  paragraph  (7)  below.] 

(6)  Taxation  of  real  estate  mortgHgcs  lo  the  lender,  and  subtraction 
of  them  from  the  land-value  of  the  borrower,  in  case  of  the  ordinary 
lard-tax.  but  not  for  the  graded  land-tax. 

(7)  Exemption  of  the  land  and  mortgages  of  building  societies  from 
the  land-tax;  dividends  from  such  inveslmciits.  however,  have  to  pay 

(8)  Special  taxes  for  absentees  and  for  corporation.s.  Absentees  one 
year  away  must  pay  20  per  cent  additional  on  their  graded  land-tax. 
Neither  absentees  nor  companies  have  the  $i,,SOO  coemption  under  the 
income-tax.  And  companies  must  pay  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  their 
whole  net  income  or  profit,  while  individuals  pay  only  6d  in  the  pound  on 
their  net  income  up  to  Is-Ooo  above  ihc  exemption,  and  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  incomes  above  the  first  taxable  $5.oco.  Dividends  are  not 
returnable  for  ta.xation  by  shareholders,  as  income-tax  has  already  been 
paid  on  the  same  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  companies  before  the  divi- 
dends were  distriliutcd. 
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(9)  The  Commissioner  may  remit  all  taxes  where  the  income  from 
land  or  mortgages  plus  income  from  other  sources  is  less  than  $1,000, 
and  the  owner  is  by  age  or  infirmity  unable  to  supplement  this  income, 
and  the  tax  would  he  ^hardship. 

The  exemption  of  improvements  and  of  small  people  and  the  extra 
pressure  on  monopolists  are  the  cardinal  features  of  the  system. 

The  new  taxation  changed  the  direction  of  the  nation's  vital  energies, 
and  redistributed  the  current  of  industrial  force,  as  when  an  electric 
engineer  shuts  off  some  currents  and  opens  others.  Exempting  improve- 
ments sent  investment  and  labor  into  buildings,  machinery,  manufactur- 
ing  and  commerce.  Exempting  small  men  aids  accumulation  where  it  is 
most  needed.  Doubling  and  trebling  rates  on  high  incomes  and  large 
estates  shuts  off  some  unearned  increment  from  the  region  of  congested 
wealth,  and,  if  the  tax  at  the  top  is  strong  enough,  it  makes  monopolies 
unprofitable  and  compels  them  to  dissolve.  Even  the  triple  land-lax  in 
New  Zealand  has  proved  sufficiently  vigorous  to  persuade  a  considerable 
number  of  land  owners  to  sell  off  their  estates  so  that  the  land  may  be 
held  in  smaller  areas. 

Taxation  in  the  hands  of  monopolists  was  an  instrument  for  the 
congestion  of  wealth.  In  the  hands  of  the  people's  representatives  it 
has  become  an  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  wealth. 

Taxation  must  produce  revenue.  It  is  the  Government's  way  of 
getting  a  living.  But  it  should  be  so  managed  as  to  conform  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  to  the  public  good.  Bad  taxation  may  congest 
wealth,  establish  monopoly,  and  discourage  industry.  Good  taxation 
wilt  equalize  wealth,  break  down  monopoly,  and  encourage  industry. 
If  men  of  small  means  are  exempt  while  monopoly  taxes  are  accent- 
uated in  ascending  geometric  progression,  one  of  the  greatest  purposes 
of  government,  the  equalization  of  wealth  and  power,  will  he  subserved 
in  the  process  of  obtaining  a  revenue.  Whereas  if  big  monopolies  and 
corporations  escape  in  large  part  as  they  do  with  us,  and  the  small 
people  have  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes,  the  due  diffusion  of  wealth  is 
thwarted  in  the  process  of  securing  the  public  funds.  Taxation  rightly 
handled  is  the  great  balance  wheel  that  keeps  the  engine  running 
smoothly,  and  secures  the  proper  conservation  and  diffusion  of  its  force, 
While  wrong  taxation  is  the  weight  on  the  safety  valve  that  may  bring 
the  tension  to  the  explosion  point. 

The  'fundamental  principle  of  taxation  is  equality.  But  "Equality  of 
taxation  means  eguality  of  sacrifice.  It  means  apportioning  the  contri- 
butions of  each  person  towards  the  expenses  of  government,  so  that  he 
shall  feel  neither  more  nor  less  inconvenience  from  his  share  of  the 
payment  than  every  other  person  experiences  from  his.'"  "Taxes  arc 
in  effect  sacrifices  made  for  the  public  good;  equality  of  sacrifices  being 
the  rule  dictated  by  justice.'"  These  are  the  words  of  Judge  Dillon,  a 
former  Chief  Justice  of  Iowa,  ex-Prcsident  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and   one  of  the  greatest   lawyers  of  our  time;   and  of  Judge 
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Cooley,  another  of  our  profoundest  jurists  and  the  highest  authority  on 
taxation  we  have  produced.  The  principle  of  the  quoted  sentences 
requires  a  graded  system  of  taxation,  the  percentage  of  the  levy  increas- 
ing with  the  wealth  of  the  individual  assessed.  If  A  has  $300  income 
with  which  he  can  just  support  his  family  of  five  persons,  and  B  has 
an  income  of  three  millions,  of  which  he  spends  three  hundred  thousand, 
saving  two  million  seven  hundred  thousand,  what  equality  of  sacrifice 
is  there  in  taxing  them  both  at  the  same  per  cent?  To  make  the  exam- 
ple clear  and  strong,  suppose  you  take  33  per  cent  from  each ;  A  lias 
$200  left  for  five  people  to  live  on,  and  is.  of  course,  terribly  cramped, 
if  not  completely  ruined,  while  Bean  still  spend  three  hundred  thousand 
as  before,  and  save  a  clear  $1,700,000.  If  you  take  80  per  cent  from 
each,  A  and  his  family  starve  to  death,  while  B  is  as  lively  as  ever,  and 
can  still  spend  $300,000  a  year,  and  lay  by  another  $300,000  for  a  rainy 
day.  Equality  of  sacrifice  clearly  requires  that  a  larger  per  cent  be 
taken  from  B  than  from  A. 

Another  principle  of  taxation  is  that  it  should  be  levied  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  pcop!e,  occasion  the  smallest  pos- 
sible disturbance  of  industry,  and  cause  the  least  expense  in  collection 
so  that  the  whole  amount  collected  may  go  into  the  public  Treasury. 

Both  these  principles  lead  directly  to  the  New  Zealand  land-value 
and  income  taxes.  The  collection  of  large  amounts  from  a  small  group 
of  rich  men  is  very  economical.  The  exemption  of  production  takes  all 
pressure  from  industry.  Land-values  are  created  by  nature  and  social 
development,  and  can  be  taxed  without  any  repression  of  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise.  It  is  very  convenient  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  have  the  larger  owners  pay  the  taxes,  and  there  is  no  injustice 
in  it,  for  the  people  and  their  patronage  are  part  causes  in  crcatiug  the 
land-values  and  incomes  that  pay  the  big  taxes.  Even  the  great  lawyer 
and  the  famous  doctor  owe  their  incomes  to  the  existence  of  great  cities 
and  civilised  communities.  Just  what  part  is  fairly  due  to  the  social 
factors  and  the  civilisation  factors  that  are  the  common  inheritance  of 
all  from  the  past,  and  to  the  lives  and  labor  of  the  many  thousands  who 
make  up  the  community  that  creates  the  income,  no  one  can  tell,  but  it 
is  probable  that  no  reasonable  amount  of  progressive  taxation  will 
exhaust  the  share  of  opulent  incomes  which  fairly  belongs  to  the  people. 
By  progressive  ta>:c?i  the  people  simply  lake  a  part  of  what  they  have 
themselves  produced. 

In  his  great  book.  "The  Wonderful  Century,"  the  eminent  scientist, 
Alfred  Wallace,  advocates  a  progressive  income-tax  of  10.  so.  30.  and 
40  per  cent  on  the  surplus  over  the  same  number  of  thousand  pounds  in 
the  income,  "rising  to  ico  per  cent  on  the  surplus  above  £30,000,"  and 
"a  corresponding  or  even  larger  increase  in  the  death  dues. ' 

Compared  with  this  the  New  Zealand  taxes  are  very  mild,  with  their 
three  stages;  (1)  exemption  of  improvements  and  of  land-values  up  to 
$z,5C0,  and  incomes  up  to  $1,500;  (2)  taxaiion  of  land  values  from 
$2,500  to  $25.coo  at  less  than  half  of  i  per  cent,  and  of  incomes  from 
$1,500  to  Ss-ooo  at  2'4  per  cent;  and  (3)  double  taxation  of  large 
incomes  and  a  treble  tax  for  overgrown  estates. 
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Switzerland's  progressive  taxes  are  already  more  emphatic  than  this 
as  the  largest  incomes  pay  a  rate  S  times  the  percentage  on  the  moderate 

England,  France,  Italy,  Holland.  Germany,  etc.,  also  have  the  income 
tax  as  an  established  part  of  their  fiscal  systems.* 

The  United  States  had  a  progressive  tax  from  1862  to  1872.'  And 
another  income  tax  act  was  passed  in  1894,  but  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  second  hcarine  by  one  vote,'    The  law  was 


°  Stt  I'rol.  Sellgmsn's  History  ot  tbe  Income-lai. 

*  The  Bi-t  ot  July  1.  1HII2.  put  s  3  per  cent  tax  od  a[l  incomeii  bcCwesD 
(000  and  (lO.UiKi,  and  5  per  tent  on  iQcomea  over  IIO.IWO,  The  act  of  June 
.10,  1804.  Increased  Ibe  rale  Iwiween  *CUU  and  |S,OOU  to  B  per  cent,  between 
ts.mo  and  fT.OUO  Co  TVi  per  conC,  and  over  (lO.UOU  to  10  per  cent  1  and 
a  later  act  Increased  the  mte  10   10   per  rent  on  all  over  (S.OOO. 

•Tbe  follock  Case,    15H    V.    S.,   OOl. 

Ud  Ihe  (IPBt  hearing  the  ('i)urt  ■xna  evenly  divided,  but  one  Judge 
changed  ble  oplnlun  end  voted  at  tbe  later  hearing  agalnat  the  law.  The 
declBjoD  wan  put  un  tbe  ground  that  the  law  laied  rents  and  Interest  on 
bondg,  etc.,  and  that  these  were  direct  taxes  within  the  meaning  of  tbe 
ConBtllutlon  and  muat.  therefore,  be  apportioned  amoag  the  Statea  In 
proportion  to  population.  As  this  was  not  done,  tbe  law  was  held  void- 
But  there  was  and  Is  no  question  as  In  the  right  ot  Congress  to  tax  incomes 
from  business,  tradr,  profmslun   ur  einployment. 

Tbe  right  to  tai  renin  and  Inte^'est  (nut  arising  from  State  and  manlclpal 
securities}  U  also  undenled  If  the  tax  .s  apportioned  among  tbe  Sules.  And 
Anally  tbe  general  opinion  of  tbe  bemrb  and  bar  Is  that  even  tbe  ground 
actually  covered  by  the  Pollocli  case  Is  error,  and  that  Congress  really  has 
power  under  tbe  Constitution  to  tax  nil  Incomes,  with  the  eicepilon  of 
tbe  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  and  perbaps  a  few  otbcr  unimportant  Items, 
mo  thai  it  the  President  aboulil  Judlclouslf  exercise  his  power  of  Increasing 
tbe  number  of  judges  In  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress  could  pass  a  general 
Income-lai  law,  and  make  It  progresslre,  loo,  If  it  w  shed,  without  danger 
of   blockade. 

Tbe  main  reason  for  thinking  tbe  views  of  the  small  majority  In  Ihe 
Pollock  Case  unsound,  Is  Ihat  the  whole  history  of  the  making  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  Interpretation  by  the  men  who  made  It.  proves  that 
the  words  "direct  taxes"  (as  used  In  tbe  constitutional  clause  requiring 
apportionment  ami  ng  Ihe  Sinlrs  In  prnportlnn  to  population)  do  not  include 
Income  taxes.  Chief  Justice  Cbaxe.  anil  <.'banceUi>r  Kent  and  other  eminent 
sulborltleB  show  clearly  that  as  the  framera  of  the  ("onBtltullon  used  the 
words  "direct  taxes"  thej  Include  onlj  two,  the  capitation -tax  and  the 
land-tax,  and  that  no  tax  cou  be  direct,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
Btitut  on.  Ibat  Is  not  capable  of  apportionment  among  the  States  Id 
proportion  lo  population,  with  reasonable  equality  and  Justice.  The  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Ibe  practlKe  of  the  Government  for  more  than  a 
rentory,  were  based  on  this  understanding,  iSee  Hvllon  vs.  United  Sistes. 
:t  I>all.  171.  Federal  tax  on  carriages  held  valid;  I'urlflc  Ids,  Co.  vs.  Soule. 
7  Wall.  4S3,  tax  on  corporation  :ncomc  from  specified  sources  valid ;  Veaiie 
Bank  rs.  Fenno,  8  Wall.  Ii:U.  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  notes  of  Stale  banks 
paid  by  other  banks  held  valid;  Xcboley  vs.  Hew,  23  Wall,  331,  tax  on 
HuciessloD  of  real  eRlate  vs. Id :  National  Bank  vs.  Tnlted  Statea,  101, 
1',  H„  1,  tax  on  Doles  ot  municipal  corporations  paid  by  a  bank  valid; 
Hpringer  vs.  I'nlted  Slates,  102.  U.  8.,  OSO  (1H«4).  general  Income  tax  :— 
all  these  cDBes  related  to  Federal  taxes  that  would  be  "direct  Taxes"  w  thin 
(he  meaning  In  which  those  words  are  used  by  ecocomlstB,  yet  they  were 
all  held  valid,  not  being  "direct"  within  the  meaning  In  which  history 
and  context  show  that  the  words  are  used  In  the  Constitut  on.  Be*  also 
Foster  and  Abbot,  "Income  Tax  of  ISM,"  and  best  ot  all.  the  dissenting 
opinions  ot  Justices  Brown,  Jnckson,  White,  and  Harlan,  In  the  Pol'oek 
Case  (158  U.  S..  pp.  nnM.  am.  eitfl,  700)  which  are  tar  more  strongly 
reasoned   than   the  majority  nplnlnn.] 

In  tbe  Ilylton  case  In  1704  Congn>!>s  bad  imposed  a  tax  on  carrlasea. 
Two  membera  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  tbst  case  was  deeded  had  been 
great    leaders    in    the    Conventlan    Ihnt    framed    tbe    Constitution    In    178T. 
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very  badly  drawn  and  undoubtedly  did  exceed  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Omgress,  but  the  whole  current  of  decision  for  a  hundred  years 
indicates  that  a  well-drawn  income-tax  law  would  be  sustained  by  the 
national  courts.  As  to  Stale  legislation  there  is  no  question,  many  of 
the  States  liaving  had,  and  some  now  having,  income-tax  laws.* 

Five  of  the  Australian  stales  have  the  land  and  income  tax,  all  but 
West  Australia  and  Queensland,  and  the  latter  has  a  compulsory  local 
land-value  rating  act,  passed  in  i8go.  In  New  Zealand,  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  the  purpose  is  to  break  up  the  big  freeholds  and  to 
make  large  land  holders  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxation.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  object  is  revenue.  The  Victorian  law  was  aimed  at  the 
monopolists  of  country  land.  All  estates  under  64a  acres  were  exempted 
(which  practically  released  the  city  landlords)  and  even  rural  estates 
were  exempted  unless  worth  $125,000  or  more.  The  tax  is  154  per  cent 
on  the  capital  value,  but  the  rules  of  assessment  lixed  in  the  act  give  less 
than  the  real  values,  and  in  practise  the  assessed  values  represent  about 
half  the  true  values,  so  that  the  average  tax  paid  is  a  little  less  than  8 
cents  an  acre,  varying  from  19  cents  on  first  class  land  to  5  cents  on  the 
lowest  class.  The  higher  degrees  oi  the  graded  tax  in  New  Zealand  are 
much  more  severe,  running  up  to  40  cents  or  more  on  the  acre. 

The  South  Australian  land-tax  is  i  cent  in  the  i  on  unimproved  value. 
It  is  doubled  on  estates  above  $25,000,  and  absentees  pay  20  per  cent 
extra.  A  land-tax  was  imposed  in  1884  but  was  not  graduated.  That 
it  is  now  mildly  progressive  is  due  to  the  campaign  carried  on  in  1890 
by  Cockburn,  then  Prime  Minister.  He  proposed  a  tax  of  1  cent  in  the 
£  on  the  ground  value  of  estates  up  to  $25,000,  progressing  by  steps  of 
half  a  cent  in  the  £  till  a  maximum  of  6  cents  on  estates  worth  over 
$500,000  was  reached.  This  would  have  made  some  of  the  large  prop- 
erties untenable,  and  the  monopolists  fought  the  project.  Cockburn 
appealed  to  the  country  and  with  success,  but  his  majority  did  not  hold 


Cbitt  Justice  Chsse  and  the  wliule  Court  held  IbaC  a  tax  on  carrlsEes  wan 
not  >.  direct  lax  wltblD  tbe  ConstUutioa.  because  It  canld  cot  be  aiiporCloneit 
BmoDS  tbe  States  Id  propart  on  to  population  without  absurcl  aud  unjusi 
coDsequences.  The  Chief  Juaclce  said:  "Tbe  Coaalltuclon  eTldvhtlf  cod- 
templated  no  taies  aa  direct  but  Buch  as  CoDgreas  could  lay  Id  proponloQ 
to  tbe  cenauB,  Tbe  rule  oC  apportionment  Is  unl;  to  be  adopted  Id  cases 
wbere  It  can  rsasoaalily  apply,  if  It  ia  proposed  to  tax  any  spec. He  ankle 
by  the  ru.e  of  npporilonmeni,  and  It  would  evideuti;  create  great  Inequality 
and  Injustice,  It  la  unreaaonable  to  say  that  the  Constitution  Intended  audi 
tax  sbauld  be  laid  b;  that  rule.  Suppose  two  Siatea  equal  in  cenaua  to 
pay  tHU.UW)  each,  by  a  tm  on  carrlaij.s.  and  In  one  Slate  there  are  lOIMi 
carriages,  and  In  the  other  li),U«0.  The  owners  of  oarriagCB  In  one  State 
would  pay  ten  tlmea  the  tax  of  ovntra  Id  the  other  State.  A  In  one 
State  would  pay  |8,  while  B  Id  tbe  other  would  pay  for  hla  earriaxe  $HU." 
The  law  ot  18U4  was  a  biingie,  the  eiemplion  up  Co  |4,0I)U  was  unfair, 
■ome  of  the  proiislona  were  admitted  all  round  to  be  unconstitutional,  anil 
one  cannot  blame  tbe  Court  tor  chiolilns  sucb  a  law  ought  not  Co  go  Into 
ettect.  but  as  Ib  not  unfrequently  the  case,  one  of  the  Important  reasonB 
stated  by  tbe  Court  foe  Its  decision  will  not  hold  water ;  and  the  view  that 

present  make-up  of  the  Court,  enjiftlallj-  Htufe  the  rpL-enl  vigorous  accession, 
baa  much  to  sustain  It. 

•Tbe  first  Income  tax  wos  Imposed  hy  tbe  Colony  of  MaaaacbUBetla  Id 
1646  and  It  baa  been  re-enacted  from  time  to  time  In  sllgbtiy  varying  form : 
the  present  law  taxes  "Incomes  from  any  profession,  trade  or  employ meDt." 
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together.  His  tax  bill  roused  of  course  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the 
threatened  interests,  and  before  their  anger  and  their  tactics  some  sup- 
porters of  the  progressive  tax  deserted,  and  the  Ministry  and  their  pro- 
posal fell  together.  Some  concession  to  public  opinion  had  to  be  made, 
however,  and  the  men  who  had,  defeated  Cockburn  paid  homage  to  the 
feeling  he  had  awakened  by  increasing  somewhat  the  tax  on  large  hold' 
ings  and  on  absentees. 

Every  land-tax  is  hated  and  feared  by  the  great  landowners,  and  by 
the  financial  institutions  whose  interests  are  entwined  with  the  land- 
owners, not  so  much  for  its  actual  weight  and  etTect  as  for  the  principle 
It  stands  for  and  the  attacks  it  may  foreshadow.  So  long  as  the  land- 
tax  is  on  the  statute  book,  especial'y  where  it  is  graduated,  the  large 
owners  see  in  it  a  screw  which  only  requires  a  few  more  turns  to  become 
unbearable.  Ahho  the  squatters,  properly  so  called,  the  cattle-men, 
sheep-men  and  wool-growers,  who  hold  Crown  lands  on  pastoral  lease, 
pay  no  land-tax  on  such  lands  in  any  of  the  colonies,  yet  they  may  hold 
other  lands  which  come  within  the  tax,  and,  as  a  rule,  desire  to  secure 
the  freehold  of  their  ranches,  so  that,  through  present  or  prospective 
interest,  their  weight  also  is  thrown  against  the  land-tax.  And  of  course 
they  are  against  the  progressive  income-tax  along  with  the  banks  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  big  corporations  and  large  interests,  not  probably  from 
philanthropic  motives,  but  because  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  mod- 
em industrial  life  to  get  all  you  can  and  keep  all  you  get.  In  New  Zea- 
land, however,  the  small  farmers  and  the  workingmen  have  discovered 
that,  by  voting  together  for  their  common  interests,  they  can  checkmate 
the  big  fellows,  and  select  engineers  who  will  run  the  machinery  of  taxa- 
tion and  legislation  with  reasonable  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  the  vari- 


Sincle-Tax, 

There  is  an  impression  in  some  quarters  that  New  Zealand  belongs 
(o  the  Single-tax  school  or  that  the  Single-taxers  have  captured  the 
Legislature.  How  far  this  is  from  the  truth  has  appeared  to  some  extent 
in  the  text,  and  may  be  further  proved  by  summarizing  the  differences 
between  the  New  Zealand  system  and  the  Single-tax,  and  by  making 
some  quotations  from  leading  authorities  on  the  point,  including  the 
Single-tax  League  of  New  Zealand. 

Henry  George  proposed  to  take  50  per  cent  of  the  rental  values  due 
to  land  and  abolish  all  other  taxes.    Under  this  plan 

(a)  Small  farmers  would  pay  land-tax  as  well  as  large  farmers. 

In  New  Zealand  small  farmers  pay  no  land-tax. 

(b)  The  whole  110,000  land  owners  would  pay  the  State  land-tax. 

In  Neti/  Zealand  oi'ly  t6.ooo  of  the  110,000  pay  Slate  land~lax. 

(c)  Nearly  the  whole  rental  value  of  the  land  would  go  in  taxes. 

In  Nczij  Zealand  even  those  who  pay  taxes  pay  only  one- 
tzi'ciiliclh  to  one-quarter  of  the  rental  value  even  in  places 
adopting  the  local  rating  on  land-values. 

(d)  I^irge  landowners  and  absentees  would  pay  no  higher  rate  than 

small  owners  and  industrious  farmers. 
In  New  Zealand  large  owners  pay  a  graded-tax,  and  abienteet- 
20  per  cent  more  on  lop  of  titat. 
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(e)  Business  and  professional  men  not  owning  land  would  be  free  from 

taxation  no  matter  how  large  their  incomes.  They  have  to 
pay  rent  for  the  land  they  use  now,  and  their  payments  would 
be  no  larger  then.  The  rent  would  go  to  the  Government 
instead  of  the  private  landlord,  who  would  find  his  land  prac- 
tically confiscated  to  public  use. 
In  New  Zealand  business  and  professional  men,  etc.,  v/ilh  large 
incomes  have  to  pay  progressive  income-tax. 

(f)  No  duties  would  be  paid  on  decedents'  estates. 

In  New  Zealand  decedents'  estates  pay  progressive  tax  as  high 
as  10  per  cent  on  large  estates. 

(g)  No  internal  revenue  taxes  would  be  levied.   . 

New  Zealand  has  internal  revenue  duties  on  beer,  etc. 
(h)   No  customs  duties  would  be  charged. 

New  Zealand  ^els  a  third  of  her  revenue,  and  ihree-fourths  of 
her  lax  receipts  from  customs. 

The  purposes  our  great  reformer,  Henry  George,  had  in  view,  were 
largely  identical  with  those  of  New  Zealand's  Liberal  legislators, 
namely,  the  liberation  of  labor,  encouragement  of  improvements,  diffu- 
sion of  the  unearned  increment,  and  practical  nationaliiation  of  the 
soil,  but  his  methods  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  new  democ- 
racy. New  Zealand  seeks  to  free  from  every  burden  the  fundamental 
wealth  that  every  one  ought  to  possess,  and  place  the  burdens  on  over- 
wealth,  whether  it  be  land  wealth  or  business  wealth. 

Some  leading  New  Zcalanders  declare  that  Henry  George  had  little 
influence  there.  "He  frightened  us  by  the  confiscatory  features  of  his 
plan,"  they  say.  And  Minister  Ballance  wrote  in  1887:  "Henry  George 
would  not  pay  from  the  public  enehequer  for  the  economic  errors  of 
the  past,  but  would  make  the  individuals  who  accepted  the  guarantee 
of  the  State  victims  of  the  national  wrong  doing.  To  state  the  doc- 
trine is  to  condemn  it" 

Henry  De  R.  Walker  says :  "Many  tear  that  the  taxes  on  unim- 
proved values  in  New  Zealand.  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia, 
are  first  steps  in  the  national  absorption  of  land-values  advocated  by 
Henry  George,  but  the  exemptions  and  the  graduation  are  fundamen- 
tally different  from  George's  proposals.  ...  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  electors,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  freeholders,  will 
be  captivated  by  the  advocates  of  the  single-tax.' 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  land-tax,  said 
in  i8q5:    "The  single-tax  is  absurd." 

Wm.  Pember  Reeves  says :  "It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any  of  the 
colonies  as  fields  where  the  single-tax  school  is  dominant  or  even  pow- 
erful  Avowed  Single-taxers  in  1891  were  very  few  in  num- 
ber, as  they  still  are,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  land-nationalizers  and 
Single-taxers  were  accepted  to  the  extent  of  distinguishing  between 
real  estate  and  personal  property  as  subjects  for  taxation,  and  a  line 
was  also  drawn  between  ground  values  and  improvements.  But  the 
law  exempts  the  small  farmers  entirely,  running  counter  in  that  to  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Single-taxers." 

In  spile  of  all  this,  however,  and  of  the  fact  that  Grey,  Ballance,  and 
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Stout  had  advocated  the  land-tax  away  back  in  1876-7,  and  even 
secured  a  land-value  tax  law  in  1878,  before  Henry  George's  ideas  had 
made  any  slir  even  in  his  own  city  and  Stale,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  George's  teachings  have  had  a  profound  influence  upon  public 
opinion  in  New  Zealand  and  throughout  Australia.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  "Progress  and  Poverly,"  in  1S79,  George's  writings  were  much 
read  and  appreciated  in  the  Colonies.  He  showed  the  people  the  evils  of 
private  land  monopoly  with  a  force  and  clearness  unknown  to  them 
before.  His  great  services  are  fully  recognized,  clearly  distinguishing  his 
truth  from  his  error,  and  Premier  Ballance  has  referred  to  him  as  "the 
greatest  authority  on  the  land  question,  who  has  revolutionized  public 
opinion."  No  body  of  men  his  done  more  to  stir  public  thought  than  the 
Single-taxers,  and  when  a  body  of  men  of  equal  earnestness  and  devo- 
tion, with  greater  breadth  and  milder  temperament,  are  satisfied  to  take 
one  step  at  a  time  against  land  monopoly,  and  not  against  land 
monopoly  alone,  but  against  all  private  monopoly  of  a  character  that 
is  dangerous  or  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  take  the  step  in  a  way 
that  accords  with  the  principles  of  justice,  then  they  will  carry  legisla- 
tures with  them  as  the  progressive  thinkers  of  New  Zealand  have  done. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  manifesto  of  theNew  Zealand  Single- 
Tax  League,  igoi,  indicate  how  very  far  the  Single-taxers  themselves 
are  from  regarding  New  Zealand  as  a  Single-tax  country,  or  a  country 
whose   land  and  fiscal  legislation   is    satisfactory   to  orthodox   Single- 

"We  admit  that  much  good  has  been  done.  *  •  •  We  admit  that 
in  this  country  commendable  efTons  have  been  made,  and  are  being 
made,  by  the  authorities  to  avert  the  social  ills  of  older  countries  by 
legislation,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  so-called  land  policy  now 
obtaining  in  New  Zealand,  instead  of  being  a  remedy,  perpetuates 
everything  vicious  in  the  old  system.     *     *    * 

"Not  only  is  the  past  unearned  increment  being  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people  forever,  unless  taxation  is  resorted  to,  but  the 
future  unearned  increment  of  resumed  estates  is  again  being  alienated. 
Ethically,  a  lease  of  this  description  (lease  in  perpetuity)  is  inexpli- 
cable, and  we  dispute  the  right  of  the  people  of  any  time  to  will  away 
the  land  from  future  generations.     •     *    • 

"This  League  holds  that  all  unearned  increment  should  be  secured 
to  the  community,  to  whose  presence  and  industry  that  value  is  due. 
It  is  proposed  to  assess  it  by  means  of  a  tax  on  unimproved  land-value, 
such  tax  to  be  gradually  increased,  at  the  same  time  remitting  other 
taxes  which  fall  at  present  on  labor  and  capital,  beginning  with  the 
remission  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  until  ali  taxes  are  levied 
on  improved  land-values  only— hence  the  name  Single-tax. 

"The  present  annual  unimproved  value  of  land  in  New  Zealand  is 
about  ^4,000,000  (a  very  low  estimate),  so  that  the  yield  would  be 
beyond  our  requirements. 

"The  justness  of  such  a  tax  is  not  only  admitted  in  theory,  but  is 
recognized  in  our  legislation,  and  indorsed  by  the  people  who  have 
voluntarily  adopted  this  method  of  local  taxation  in  almost  every 
district  where  it  has  been  prnpoiicd.  We  have  also  for  State  revenue 
purposes  a  tax  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land,  and  altho  it  is  not  so 
perfect  in  its  form  as  that  in  use  by  local  bodies,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
met   with  general  approval,  and   it  is  believed  that  its  adoption  ten 
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INDUSTRIAL    COURTS. 

There  are  now  five  compulsory  arbitration  acts  at  work  in  Australasia ; 
three  of  them  full-fledged  systems  and  two  minimum- wage  board  laws. 
Thorogoing  compulsory  arbitration  was  instituted  in  New  Zealand, 
18941  West  Australia,  1900,  and  New  South  Wales,  1901;  and  mini- 
mtim  wage  boards  were  established  in  Victoria,  1896,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, 1900. 

The  course  of  events  in  New  South  Wales  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  we  will  condense  an  account  of  it  from  Mr.  Reeves'  very  full 
description  in  State  Experiments  in  Australia.  By  1900  organized 
labor,  which  had  been  broken  by  the  great  strikes  of  1890-1895,  began 
to  manifest  renewed  vigor.  Thirty-four  societies  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession on  Eight-hours'  Day  in  Oclober,  igoi  ;  three  years  before  the 
number  had  been  but  Iweniy-five.  Even  the  lailoresses  were  organ- 
ized, and  after  a  series  of  strikes,  olitained  better  conditions.  There 
were  also  strikes  of  ironworkers,  builders,  wharf  laborers,  and  Other 
workers,  and  on  the  whole  the  settlements  were  favorable  to  the  men. 
But  the  trade-union  leaders  were  not  deluded  by  this  into  believing 
that  strikes  were  the  best  means  of  bettering  the  standard  of  living. 
They  had  not  forgotten  the  hard  lessons  of  the  past;  they  had  been 
watching  New  Zealand,  and  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  trans- 
plant industrial  arbitration  to  their  own   sttil. 

The  alliance  in  Parliament  between  ihe  l.abnr  Party  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, aided  the  movement.  The  labor  members  did  not  draft  the 
bill,  however,  nor  pilot  its  passage.  They  were  satisfied  to  see  the 
enterprise  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bernard  Wise,  the  brilliant  lawyer,  who 
had  helped  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was 
then  Attorney- General  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Wi.se  concluded  in  1900  to  follow  New  Zealand's  example  on 
arbitration  tines  with  some  modifications  adapted  to  the  more  cen- 
tralized character  of  his  colony.  The  bill  pa.sscd  the  House  in  1901, 
hut  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  then  went  through  the  test  of  a 
general  election  with  a  result  so  clear  that  the  Senate  gave  way,  and 
the  bill  became  law  December  10th  the  same  year. 

lis  difference  from  the  New  Zealand  Act  begins  with  the  title, 
in  which  the  word  "conciliation"  is  not  found.  After  much  debate  the 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  resolved  to  strike  out  any  suggestion 
of  a  conciliation  board,  resolving  that  their  Arbitration  Court  should 
not  merely  be  a  final  iribimal,  but  should  do  the  whole  work  of  the 
law.  .  .  .  As  in  New  Zealand,  the  employers  may  be  organized 
or  not;  the  laborers  must  be.  The  labor  societies  may  either  be  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  or  be  ordinary  trade  unions.  By  registering, 
however,  the  trade-union  becomes  an  industrial  union,  able  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  labor  judge  of  the  Court.  No  trade-union  can 
remain  outside  the  .-Kct  by  neglecting  to  register  under  it.  The  Court 
50 
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may  cite  any  trade-union  before  it  and  may  include  it  in  an^'a'ward. 
Not  only  are  strikes  and  lockouts  prohibited  during  the  reference  of 
any  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  persons  who  strike  or  lockout  after  a 
dispute  has  arisen,  before  giving  reasonable  time  for  application  to  be 
made  to  the  Court,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  punishment  for 
this  is  a  fine  up  to  iiooo,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
months.  In  New  Zealand  the  penally  is  a.  fine  merely,  and  that  must 
not  exceed  £50.  In  New  South  Wales  henceforth,  any  employer  who 
dismisses  a  worker  for  belonging  to  a  union,  or  because  he  or  she  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  award  of  the  Court,  is  liable  to  be  lined 
£20.  No  proceedings  under  this  section  (35)  of  the  Act  are  to  be 
begun  without  leave  of  the  Court ;  but  when  they  are  begun,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  employer  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  the 
dismissal  was  owing  to  some  other  than  the  alleged  reason. 

In  its  procedure  the  Court  is  10  be  as  unfettered  as  that  of  New 
Zealand,  and,  like  that,  may  not  be  appealed  from.  Evidence  as  to 
trade  secrets  and  profits  must  be  taken  in  secret  session,  if  the  parties 
affected  thereby  so  desire.  Generally  the  Court  has  power  to  hear  any 
matter  in  private,  and,  as  in  New  Zealand,  may  receive  evidence 
whether  technically  legal  or  not.  It  is  specifically  granted  the  power 
lo  fix  a  minimuTii  wage,  and  may  order  any  employer  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  unionists  over  non-unionists,  "other  things  being  equal,"  when 
men  from  both  classes  offer  their  labor  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Aci  is  what  is  called  the 
"common  rule."  This  is  an  effort  to  improve  upon  the  original  New 
Zealand  method  in  respect  to  the  regulative  scope  of  the  awards,  so  that. 
instead  of  merely  binding  specific  etnployers,  the  Cotirt  may  maki.- 
rules  virtually  dealing  Tuilh  xvhole  industries.  The  New  Zealand  plan 
has  been  to  proceed  through  district  after  district,  citing  all  the 
employers  in  the  industry  under  review  in  each.  The  employers  to  be 
l>ound  by  the  award  had  to  be  specifically  named  in  ll.  Any  one  subse- 
quently entering  the  trade  had  to  be  cited  into  Court  lo  get  the  award 
extended  to  him,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  comply  with  it  voluntarily. 
In  1900  the  Court  was  authorized  to  make  Colonial  awards,  subject  to 
protest  and  hearing  in  any  district  disapproving;  and  the  scope  of 
awards  was  extended  so  as  to  bind,  without  further  proceedings,  any 
one  who  during  their  currency  should  enter  any  industry  regulated 
by  them.  Power  was  also  given  the  Court  to  extend  an  award  so  as 
to  include  any  employer  or  union  not  a  party  thereto,  but  engaged  in 
the  same  industry  as  that  to  which  the  award  applied, 
reflection  will  show  that,  under  these  success 
power,  the  Court  was  enabled  to  lay  down  rules  affecting  a  whole 
industry.  In  effect  this  had  been  done  before,  (ho  the  Court  had  taken 
province  after  province  in  the  gradual  fashion  suggested  by  the  clearly- 
delincd  su1)<livi>ioiis  of  the  Colony.  Moreover,  in  New  Zealand  there 
has  been  a  strong  prejudice  again.st  regulating  the  businesses  of  employ- 
ers who  liave  nut  been  at  least  invited  to  attend  ihe  hearing  of  the  case 
jiffecting  them. 

In  New  South  Wales,  however,  the  Court  is  to  have  power  to  treat 
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any  award  as  a  test  case,  and  to  apply  the  award  therein  to  the  whole 
industry  throughout  the  Colony.  It  may,  so  to  speak,  give  an  award 
IN  rem,  instead  of  in  personam.  It  may  declare  that  any  custom, 
regulation,  agreement,  condition,  or  dealing  whatsoever  in  relation  to 
any  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common  rule  of  the  industry.  It  may 
also  limit  the  area  within  which  the  rule  shall  he  operative,  and  may 
allow  exceptions  to  it.  As  in  practise  it  will  prohably  both  hmit  areas 
and  allow  a  good  many  exceptions,  the  net  result  is  likely  to  be  very 
similar  to  that  secured  under  the  New  Zealand  plan;  practically 
identical,  in  fact,  with  New  Zealand  results  under  the  law  of  1900. 

Next  to  the  absence  of  conciliation  boards,  the  greatest  contrast 
with  the  New  Zealand  system  is  that  the  Stale  is  given  a  right  to 
initiate  proceedings,  so  that  a  dispute  may  be  brought  into  Court  tho 
neither  workers  nor  employers  appeal  to  it.  Clause  26  says  the  Court 
may  determine  "any  industrial  matter  referred  to  it  by  an  industrial 
union  or  by  the  Registrar."  Mr,  Wise  has  said  frankly  that  he  does 
not  see  why  the  Arbitration  Court  should  not,  through  its  Registrar, 
intervene  in  a  dispute,  tho  none  of  the  disputing  parties  thereto  care 
to  invoke  it.  He  thinks  combatants  who  are  bringing  an  industry  to 
a  dead  stop  should  be  regarded  as  brawlers  in  a  street,  who  check 
traffic  with  their  quarreling;    they    should  be  made  to  move  on. 

The  members  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Court,  Mr.  Justice 
Cohen  (President),  Mr,  Cruickshank,  (Employers'  Representative),  and 
Mr.  S,  Smith  (Workers'  Representative)  were  sworn  in  before  the 
full  Court  in  Sydney  on  the  2!)th  of  April.  1902, 

No  sooner  did  the  Court  open  its  doors  than  there  was  a  rush  of 
applicants  to  set  down  cases,  and  the  first  protest  from  its  President 
was  against  a  haste  which  seemed  hkely  to  lead  to  a  block  of  business. 

The  Victorian  Minimum-Wage  Boards  were  instituted  to  stop 
sweating.  Each  board  takes  care  of  a  special  trade,  fixing  minimum- 
wages  maximum -hours,  rules  as  to  apprentices,  etc.  The  original  pro- 
visions were  in  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act  of  1896.  by  which  boards 
were  established  in  the  baking,  clothing,  shirtmaking,  bootmaking, 
imderclothing,  and  funiiturc  trades.  An  amending  Act,  1899,  author- 
ised the  Governor  in  Council,  on  resolution  of  either  House,  to  appoint 
a  special  hoard  for  any  specified  industry,  and  32  new  trade  boards 
have  been  added  to  the  original  6,  and  more  still  are  asked  for.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  are  thus  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  Vic- 
torian Factories  Department  for  1901  ; 

Special  iKJards  may  be  appointed  to  fix  wages  and  piecework  rates 
for  persons  employed  either  inside  or  outside  factories  in  making  cloth- 
ing or  wearing  apparel  or  furniture,  or  in  bread-making  or  baking,  or 
in  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of  meat. 

Special  boards  may  be  appointed  for  any  process,  trade,  or  business 
usually  or  frcriuently  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom,  provided  a 
resolution  has  been  passed  by  either  House  declaring  it  is  expedient  to 
appoint  such  a  hoard. 

Special  boards  may  consist  of  not  Ic^^s  than  four  or  more  than  ten 
members  and  a  chairman,  and  hold  office  for  two  years,  ITalf  the 
members  (elected  as  prescribed)  shall  be  representatives  of  employers 
and  half  of  employees.    If  the  employers'  or  employees'  representatives 
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are  not  elected,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  representatives. 
He  also  fills  all  vacancies.  The  members  of  a  board  may  elect  a  chair- 
man (not  bein^  one  of  such  members)  ;  if  they  do  not  elect  a  chairman, 
the  Governor  m  Council  may  appoint  one. 

In  the  case  of  the  furniture  trade,  the  board  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  without  election.  (This  was  provided  to  prevent 
the  Chinese  in  the  trade  electing  the  board.) 

Regulations  fitting  the  rates  of  payment  to  members  of  special 
boards  provide  ii  for  a  full  day  for  the  chairman,  and  los.  for  Other 
members  and  half  rates  for  half  days.  A  traveling  allowance  of  los.  per 
day  is  paid  to  members  residing  more  than  40  miles  from  Melbourne. 
Railway  fares  are  also  repaid. 

A  board  niay  fix  cither  wage-rates  or  piecework- rates,  or  both ; 
must  also  fix  the  hours  for  which  the  rate  of  wage  is  fixed,  and  the 
rate  of  pay  for  overtime;  and  in  fixing  wages  may  take  into  considera- 
tion the  nature,  kind,  and  class  of  the  work,  and  the  mode  afid  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  age  and  the  sex  of  the  workers, 
and  any  matter  which  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

A  board  may  fix  the  proportion  of  apprentices'  or  improvers  to  be 
employed  in  any  process,  trade,  or  business,  and  the  wages  to  be  paid 
to  them;  and  in  fixing  such  wages  may  consider  age,  sex,  and  experi- 

A  board  may  determine  that  manufacturers  may  be  allowed  to  fix 
piecework  rates  based  on  the  minimum  wage.  That  is  to  say,  the 
board  after  fixing  time  wages  itself,  may  leave  it  to  the  employers  to 
pay  a  fair  equivalent  to  their  pieceworkers.  The  Chief  Inspector  may, 
however,  challenge  any  rate  so  paid,  and  the  employer  may  have  to 
justify  it  before  the  board. 

The  determination  of  a  board  applies  to  every  city  or  town,  and 
may  be  extended  by  the  Governor  in  Council  to  any  borough  or  shire 
or  part  of  a  shire. 

The  Chief  Inspector  may  grant  a  license  to  any  aged  or  infirm 
worker  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum<wagc  fixed  by  a  board. 

The  Governor  in  Council  may  suspend  a  determination  for  six 
months,  and  the  board  must  then  receive  and  examine  evidence  as  to 
such  determination,  and  may  amend  it. 

The  validity  of  a  determination  can  only  be  questioned  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Employees  must  not  be  paid  any  part  of  a  wage  (fixed  by  a  special 
board)  in  goods. 

An  employee  may  sue  for  his  wages  (if  fixed  by  a  special  board), 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Both  initiative  and  enforcement  rest  with  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
his  factory  officials,  and  the  boards,  and  there  is  no  court  of  appeal, 
except  on  the  question  of  validity.  The  only  other  appeal  from  the 
boards  is  to  the  Government.  In  case  of  a  faulty  "determination"  the 
aggrieved  parties  try  to  get  the  Government  to  suspend  it,  and  to  oblige 
the  board  which  drew  it  up  to  reconsider  and  amend  it.  In  New  Zea- 
land the  Government  has  virtually  nothing  to  do  with  the  awards  of 
the  tribunals. 

The  boards  have  for  the  most  part  rendered  good  service.  The 
Baking  Board,  for  example,  by  raising  the  pay  of  nien  to  I  shilling  an 
hour,  and  fixing  apprentices  minimum  at  5  shillings  a  week,  gave  an 
immediate  increase  of  over  30  per  cent  to  the  adults  in  the  trade.  The 
average  gain  for  every  worker  was  $2,50  a  week,  on  a  former  average 
of  $8  a  week;  for  the  men  the  advance  was  more  than  $2.50,  for  the 
boys  less.     As  the  law  al^o  limited  the   working  hours  to  48  a  week. 
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the  fortunate  bakers  got  much  more  pay  for  much  less  work.  Yet 
very  little  friction  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  change,  which 
in  practise  was  neither  ruinous  to  employers  nor  inconvenient  to  the 
public.  The  effect  of  stopping  competition  in  cutting  wages  and 
lengthening  hours  on  the  sweatshop  plan,  is  to  concentrate  competition 
upon  efficiency.  Employers  compelled  to  pay  a  standard  wage  take 
care  to  make   labor  as  productive  as  possible. 

The  minimum  wage,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  says  (May, 
1903),  does  not  become  the  maximum.  In  the  clothing  trade  in  1901, 
for  instance,  the  minimum  adult  wage  for  males  was  45  shillings  a 
week,  and  the  average  paid  was  53  shillings  6  pence;  for  fenialcs  the 
minimum  was  20  shillings,  the  average  22  shillings  3  pence.  He  also 
gave  similar  differences  in  the  boot,  furniture,  and  shirtmaking  trades. 

The  Victorian  trade-unions  seem  to  wish  to  substitute  industrial 
arbitration  for  their  own  system.  June  27,  1902,  a  representative  depu- 
tation of  them,  fifty  strong,  waited  on  Mr.  Deakin,  Acting  Federal 
Premier,  to  ask  that  the  Federal  Ministry  should  pass  an  industrial 
arbitration  law  for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Spence,  M,  H.  R., 
representing  the  Australian  Workers'  Union,  declared  that  the  example 
of  New  Zealand  had  been  sufficient  to  convince  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia  that  compulsory  arbitration  laws  were  desirable. 
Even  if  all  the  States  had  courts  of  that  kind,  there  would  still  be 
need  tor  a  Federal  Court.  Many  miners  were  found  all  over  the 
Commonwealth.  So  far  as  shearers  and  seamen  were  concerned,  one 
court  could  settle  disputes  for  the  whole  of  Australia.  Mr.  Deakin  said 
that  under  the  Constitution  a  Federal  law  could  only  deal  with  labor 
disputes  extending  into  two  or  more  States.  Such  a  law  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  about  to  propose.  They  could  not  deal  with  purely 
local  disputes  unless  (he  State  Governments  would  delegate  authority 
to  them.  The  deputation,  therefore,  went  to  Mr.  Irvine,  the  Premier 
of  the  State  of  Victoria,  and  besought  him  to  have  an  arbitration  law 
enacted.  Mr.  Irvine  asked  them  plainly  whether  they  desired  that 
industrial  arbitration  should  supersede  the  minimum  wage  system  in 
force  under  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act,  and  they  explained  that 
they  did.  They  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Wage  Boards,  but  believe 
the  New  Zealand  arbitration  system  to  be  still  better. 

Contrasting  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  of  Victoria  with  the  New 
Zealand  Arbitration  Act  Mr.  Reeves   says: 

"Starting  quite  apart  and  aoproaching  their  undertaking  on  different 
lines,  they  are  in  many  respects  doing  the  same  work.  The  primary  aim 
of  the  Victorians  was  to  regulate  certain  sweated  trades;  that  of  the 
New  Zealander.n,  to  put  an  end  to  pitched  battles  between  masters  and 
unions.  But,  inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  conflicts  of  labor  and 
capital  turn  on  the  rates  of  wages,  the  Victorian  system,  where  it  is 
applied,  does  in  practise  make  strikes  and  lockouts  much  less  likely  to 
happen ;  while  that  of  New  Zealand  has  regulated,  sometimes  minutely, 
most, of  the  Colony's  industries.  Both  laws  have  been  expanded  by 
their  Parliaments,  and  have  become  less  unlike  than  they  were  when 
first  passed.  At  the  outset,  (he  Victorian  Act  affected  but  six  trades, 
and  those  only  in  urban  districts;  it  may  now  by  permission  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  be  extended  to  other  industries,  and  this  is  rap- 
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idly  being  done.  Still,  its  scope  is  not  yet  as  wide  as  that  of  the  New 
Zealand  law,  and  its  regulating  power  is  confined  to  wages  and  piece- 
work prices,  hours  of  work,  and  the  employment  of  apprentices  and 
improvers.  Until  all  the  many  causes  of  labor  warfare  are  brought  under 
the  purview  of  the  Victorian  boards,  their  functions  must  remain  nar- 
rower than  those  of  the  New  Zealand  tribunals,  and  the  risk  of  labor 
battles  greater  than  under  our  system.  Moreover,  under  their  system 
of  separate  trade  boards,  each  industry  is  dealt  with  as  tho  it  had  no  ■ 
relation  to  any  other.  The  New  Zealand  tribunals,  the  Court  espe- 
cially, have  to  handle  many  trades,  and  learn  to  consider  their  relations 
one  with  another. 

In  October,  igor.  a  single  strike  in  Melbourne  caused  more  work- 
men to  go  out  than  the  total  number  concerned  in  all  the  little  battles 
of  unorganized  labor  in  the  last  six  years  in  New  Zealand,  Strikes 
and  lockouts  are  not  illegal  in  Victoria,  and  while  the  employer  may 
not  pay  his  hands  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  workmen  striking  for  more.  In  New  Zealand  the  trade 
unionist  may  ask  for  more  than  the  rate  awarded  by  an  arbitration 
tribunal;  he  may  not  strike  for  it,  but  must  wait  till  the  award  expires. 
The  New  Zealand  laws  allow  special  trade  boards  to  be  set  up.  but 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  this  part  of  it.  The  decisions,  even 
of  the  Arbitration  Court,  under  the  New  Zealaod  law.  for  the  first  five 
years  after  it  was  enacted,  could  only  have  force  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  given.  Only  after  five  years  did  the  legislature 
venture  to  give  the  Court  of  Arbitration  power  to  make  an  award  apply 
to  a  trade  everywhere  throughout  the  Colony,  and  even  then  the  per- 
mission was  hedged  about  with  safeguards.  It  was.  however,  given; 
and  now.  also,  awards  must  be  obeyed  by  non-union  as  well  as  union 
work-people  in  the  trades  they  apply  to.  In  practise  the  New  Zealand 
tribunals  now  regulate  trades  and  not  firms  of  trades  merely.  In  these 
respects,  as  in  the  emphasis  their  statute  now  lays  on  the  Arbitration 
Court's  authority  to  fix  a  minimum  wage,  and  in  the  greater  power  they 
now  give  their  conciliation  boards,  the  New  Zealandcrs  have  so  worked 
and  amended  their  system  as  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  wages 
boards  and  a  great  deal  more.  The  Victorian  law  takes  no  special 
account  of  labor  unions;  that  of  New  Zealand  did  not  until  lately 
concern  itself  with  any  other  class  of  labor." 

South  Australia  buried  her  dead  arbitration  law  and  adopted  the 
Victorian  Wages  Board  system  in  December.  1900.  And  West 
Australia,  finding  her  arbitration  act  of  1900  imperfect,  replaced  it, 
February,  1902,  with  an  act  more  closely  following  the  New  Zealand 
model,  including  the  conciliation  boards,  which  New  South  Wales 
left  out. 

Compulsory  arbitration  bids  fair  to  gain  control  of  the  whole 
industrial  system  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  one  respect  Australia 
has  gone  beyond  New  Zealand,  for  it  has  not  only  given  the  option 
of  requiring  arbitration  to  labor  and  to  capital,  but  has  conferred  the 
same  important  right  on  the  third  party  in  interest,  the  great  public, 
which  often  !o?cs  by  industrial  strife  more  than  both  the  combatants 
pv.t   together. 

in. 

STATE    ANNUITIES 
For  industrial  Veterans  and  Disabled  Workers. 

In  the  United  Stales,  Dr,  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  advocating  o!d- 
atje  pensions  of  "$ioo  a  year,  payable  to  every  citizen,  male  or  female. 
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who  has  passed  the  age  of  seventy."  He  says  the  $2  poll-tax  on  every 
mnle  citizen  long  levied  in  Mas snchu sett j,  is  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  provide  the  needful  funds. 

In  Hngland,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Charles  Booth  and  many  other  nota- 
ble men,  favor  old-age  pensions,  and  the  coiiperators,  and  Ihe  trade 
unions  are  working  for  a  universal  pension  of  $1.25  a  week,  payable 
at  the  age  of  60  years.  The  following  resolutions  have  been  passed  by 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain's  two  million  coiiperators  in  Con- 
gress assembled : 

(1901)  "That  this  Congress  strengthened  by  the  overwhelming  opin- 
ion, as  expressed  by  cooperative  conferences  held  during  the  year. 
hereby  declares  the  urgent  necessity  of  Parliament  providing  an  old- 
age  pension  for  every  citizen,  male  or  female." 

(IQOz)  "That  this  Congress  heartily  indorses  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Joint  Conference  of  Cobperators  and  Trade  Unionists  in  Lon- 
don, January,  1902,  on  'Old-Age  Pensions ;'  and  strongly  urges  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  National  System  of 
Old-Age  Pensions,  which  shall  be  universal  in  its  application  to  all 
citizens,  men  and  women,  on  attaining  the  age  of  60  years,  the  pension 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ss.  a  week,  and  that  the  entire  cost  of  such 
a  scheme  be  contributed  by  the  Slate,  and  met  by  means  of  Imperial 


The  resolutions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Trade  Unions  and 
Cooperators  were  practically  identical  with  this. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

After  watching  the  New  Zealand  experiment  a  couple  of  years.  New 
South  Wales  passed  an  Old-Age  Pension  Law  in  December,  igoo, 
which  went  into  operation  July  i,  1901.  It  is  hke  the  New  Zealand 
law  in  regard  to  age  {65  years),'  residence,  good  conduct.  Chinamen, 
and  Asiatics.  It  also  aims  at  the  same  ideal  of  $5  a  week,  or  S260  a 
year.  In  both  colonies  it  seems  that  $5  a  week  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
sum  to  which  the  State  should  raise  a  pensioner's  income  by  supple- 
menting his  earnings  or  receipts.  But  the  law  of  New  South  Wales 
differs  from  that  of  New  Zealand  in  several  important  respects:  (i)  The 
full  pension  is  $130,  or  $40  more  than  in  New  Zealand,  while  the  deduc- 
tions begin  when  the  private  income  amounts  to  $135.  instead  of  the  S17.S. 
at  which  deductions  begin  in  New  Zealand.  The  standard  pension  of 
$130  is  diminished  by  $5  for  each  pound  of  income  the  pensioner 
already  has  above  $130,  and  (where  he  has  any  income)  by  $5  fur 
each  $75  of  net  capital.  The  pension,  therefore,  vanishes  at  $260  of 
private  income  the  same  as  in  New  Zealand,  but  the  minimum  revenue 
is  $130  instead  of  $90.  The  State  guarantees  half  the  ideal,  instead  of 
a  third,  as  in  New  Zealand.  (2)  -The  property  hmit,  where  there  is 
no  income,  is  $1950  plus  the  $250  exemption,  or  $2200,  against  $1600 
in  New  Zealand.  (3)  Married  people  are  treated  very  shabbily.  If 
they  live  apart  and  have  no  other  income,  they  may  draw  $130  each, 
or  $260  total,  but  if  they  live  together  they  can  have  only  S97  each, 
or  $194  in   all,   whereas   in   New   Zealand   they  would   have   the   same 

'  See,  howcTer,  (4)  In  the  teit  further  on. 
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pensions  in  both  cases  (the  discrimination  against  domestic  bliss  being 
made  there  only  when  there  is  income  from  crther  sources,  which,  with 
the  full  pensions,  would  amount  to  more  than  $J9o).  (4}  There  is 
an  excellenl  provision  authorizing  the  pension  officers  to  consider  the 
cases  of  poor  people  from  60  to  65  years  of  age,  who  have  been  dis- 
abled from  earning  a  living  by  sickness  or  accident  (s)  The  exami- 
nation of  applicants  is  not  public  but  private,  before  3  officials,  with 
appeal  to  a  district  judge.  Secret  hearings  are  seriously  objected  to 
by  some  of  the  ablest  New  Zealand  sUtesmen,  while  Sir  Wm.  Lyne, 
the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  objected  to  any  public  inquiry. 
Some  outcry  has  been  raised  in  New  Zealand  against  the  publicity  of 
open  hearings,  on  Ihe  ground  that  some  would  be  deterred  from 
making  just  claims,  because  of  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  exposure 
of  their  poverty.  The  number  of  applications,  however,  would  indicate 
that  few  are  affected  that  way.  The  judges  are  kind  and  considerate, 
and  the  open  hearings  are  certainly  of  great  value  in  the  prevention 
of  imposture,   and  in  the  awakening  of  the  sympathies  of  the  public. 

(6)  No  licensed  victualler  is  to  supply  liquor  to  an  old-age  pensioner. 
(This  was  denounced  in  the  House  as  a  silly   insult  to   pensioners.) 

(7)  No  instalment  of  a  pension  is  to  be  paid  to  any  one  absent  from 
the  Colony,  or  in  jail  or  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  (8)  Reciprocity  is  pro- 
vided for.  That  is,  an  Australian  from  another  Colony,  having  an  old- 
age  pension  law  with  a  similar  clause,  or  a  pension  agreement  with 
New  South  Wales,  need  only  reside  10  years  in  the  latter  to  become 
qualified  for  a  pension  if  he  has  15  years'  residence  in  the  other  colony 
or  colonies  within  the  reciprocity  circle.  Other  British  subjects  must 
reside  in  the  Colony  25  years  without  absences  exceeding  2  years  in 
Ihe  2S- 

The  discussion  in  New  South  Wales  when  the  pension  bill  was 
up  gives  interesting  proof  of  the  favorable  effect  produced  on  Austra- 
lian public  opinion  by  the  success  of  Ihe  New  Zealand  measure.  In 
Ihe  debate  in  Parliament  (New  South  Wales)  November  14.  i9«>.  Mr. 
Carruthers  said:  "This  measure  has  received  the  universal  approval 
of  the  House  and  every  speaker  who  has  addressed  the  Chamber  has 
congratulated  the  Premier  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill."  The  dis- 
cussions in  both  Houses  in  Sydney  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
heated  battles  in  Wellington  in  iSgl),  '9?,  '98.  There  was  no  obstruc- 
tion, no  predicting  of  intolerable  public  burdens  and  a  demoralized 
working  class,  no  advocacy  of  contributory  schemes.  There  were  some 
pcrsonahiies,  but  practically  no  direct  oppo5ition.  Universal  pensioni: 
found  few  friends.  The  amendment  most  desired  was  a  reduction  of 
ihe  qualifyinjT  age  from  65  to  60. 

The  amount  paid  in  pensions  during  the  year  ending  with  June, 
1902,  was  $2,180,000  in  a  population  of  1,400.000.  The  cost  of  adminis- 
tration was  $47,700.  and  $34,640  was  paid  as  commission  to  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales  through  which  the  payments  are  made. 

VlCTilHU. 

Early  in   1899  Premier  Turner  of  Victoria,   sent   trusted  emissaries 
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to  New  Zealand  to  investigate  the  new  institutions  of  that  Colony. 
These  agents  of  research,  Mr.  Best,  Minister  of  Lands,  and  Mr.  Tren- 

with,  an  able  trade-union  leader,  made  a  very  favorable  report, 
especially  praising  the  land  system,  the  arbitration  law  and  the  old-age 
pensions.  Premier  Turner  thereupon  introduced  a  pension  bill  like 
that  of  New  Zealand,  but  his  Government  fell  in  November.  In  the 
elections  of  1900  public  opinion  was  clearly  expressed  in  favor  of 
old-age  pensions,  and  Turner  coming  back  to  power  at  once  pushed 
the  measure  to  the  front. 

The  first  act  (December  27,  1900)  was  a  temporary  one  lo  last  6 
months,  from  January  i,  10  July  i,  1901,  while  a  permanent  law  was 
being  framed.  Any  Victorian  zo  years  in  the  Colony,  65  years  old, 
and  poor,  could  apply  for  a  pension,  and  get  1  shilling  a  day  for  4  weeks, 
while  a  police  magistrate  investigated  his  good  faith  and  actual  condi- 
tion. Habitual  drunkards  and  convicted  criminals  were  to  be  rejected. 
If  satisfied  ot  the  claimant's  poverty  and  decency,  the  magistrate  might 
grant  him  such  allowance,  not  exceeding  i  shilling  a  day,  as  might  seem 
needful  lo  supplement  any  sum  the  applicant  owned  or  earned.  Persons 
less  than  65  might  also  claim  pensions  if  fheir  health  liad  been  ruined 
by   working  in   mines  or  at   some   unhealthy   trade. 

The  act  was  good  in  its  flexibility  and  width,  but  hastily  drawn 
and  insufficiently  safeguarded,  so  that  divesting  of  property  to  claim 
annuities,  and  other  forms  of  imposture,  were  fostered.  The  public 
condemned  the  blunders  of  the  temporary  act  (which  appears  to  have 
been  rushed  through  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  New  South  Wales), 
but  did  not  go  back  on  the  principle  of  old-age  pensions. 

December  11,  1901,  a  permanent  pensions  act  was  passed  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  precautions,  its  effort  to  confine  the  annuities  lo 
the  enfeebled  and  utterly  necessitous,  and  its  flexibility  and  breadth. 
A  person  65  years  old  who  "is  unable  lo  tnaintain  himself,"  or  one 
"of  any  age"  who  is  "petmanentiy  disabled,  or  who  is  in  permanent 
ill-health,  caused  in  either  ease  by  having  been  engaged  in  mining  or 
any  unhealthy  or  hazardous  occupation,''  is  entitled  lo  a  pension  if  the 
case  comes  within  the  other  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that  the  ''hus- 
band, wife,  father,  mother  or  children  of  the  claimant,  or  any  or  all  of 
them  are  unable  to  provide  for  or  maintain  the  claimant."  This  is  a 
closer  approach  than  New  Zealand  has  made  to  the  principle  of 
making  the  need  for  the  annuity  the  lest  of  its  allowance. 

A  citizen  (not  an  Asiatic)  who  has  resided  20  years  in  the  Colony, 
with  absences  not  exceeding  5  years  in  the  20,  who  is  not  possessed 
of  $1175  of  property  above  charges  and  incumbrances,  nor  of  an 
average  income  of  8  shillings  a  week,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  under 
the  circumstances  above  staled,  i.  e.,  permanent  disability  caused  by 
mining  or  other  unhealthy  or  dangerous  occupation,  or  65  years  and 
unable  to  maintain  himself. 

The  pension  is  to  be  of  inch  amtiHi\t  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances,  but  is  not  to  exceed  8s.  ($2)  a 
week,  and  is  not  to  be  at  such  a  rate  as  to  make  the  income  of  the 
claimant   from   all   sources  over  8s.   a   week    ($100  a   year),   with   the 
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proviso,  however,  that  wages  up  to  2s.  a  week  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  estimate  on  which  the  limitation  of  pension  is  based.  So  that 
ihe  total  income  of  a  pensioner  may  reach  $125.  The  pension  is  to 
be  diminished  by  6d,  (12  cents)  for  each  £10  ($50)  of  net  capita!  which 
does  not  return  Income.  Thu  pension  vanishes,  therefore,  at  ISoo  of 
iiel  capital.  The  net  capital  is  found  by  taking  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  applicant,  excluding  £25  ($125)  worth  of  furniture  and 
personal  effects,  and  subtracting  all  charges  and  incumbrances  and  £50 
($250)  general  exemption.  The  keeping  of  the  income  all  together, 
whether  it  is  income  from  property  or  from  some  other  source,  and 
limiting  the  properly  deduction  from  the  pension  to  property  that 
yields  no  return,  seem  marked  improvements  on  the  New  Zealand 
law  :  and  the  better  adjustment  of  the  grant  to  the  need  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  advance;  but  the  $125  income  aimed  at  by  law  is  much  less 
liberal  than  the  $260  aim  of  the  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales 


In  practise  the  Victorian  pension  is  the  sum  necctsary  to  bring  the 
applicant's  income  up  to  $2  a  week,  including  all  his  private  income 
from  property  and  other  sources,  except  an  exemption  of  50  cents  a 
week  allowed  on  earnings  by  nersonal  exertion.  We  emphasise  the 
word  "necessary"  because  if  the  Pension  Commissioner  who  hears 
the  claim  believes  the  applicant  able  to  earn  $2  a  week,  or  part  of  it, 
or  is  satisfied  that  near  relatives  (above  mentioned)  can  fairly  be 
expected  to  maintain  him,  the  Commissioner  may  refuse  to  grant  the 
claim,  or  allow  such  amount  below  $2  a  week  as  he  may  deem  proper 
in  view  of  the  applicant's  condition  and  ability. 

The  requirements  as  to  good  character  are  similar  to  those  in  New 
Zealand,  but  the  claim  must  "expressly  affirm  all  the  qualifications  and 
requirements,  and  negative  all  the  disqualifications  under  this  act." 
and  wilful  false  statement  in  the  declaration  is  perjury.  Applicant.s 
must  satisfy  the  Commissioner  that  they  have  made  reasonable  eflorts 
10  maintain  themselves  or  have  reared  a  family  in  decency  and  comfort, 
that  their  average  income  during  the  6  months  before  application  was 
less  than  $2  a  week,  that  they  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
that  all  the  conditions  as  to  age,  residence,  character,  property,  relatives. 
etc.,  are  fulfilled,  and  that  they  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  deprived 
themselves  of  property  or   income  in  order  to  quahfy. 

The  hearings  are  public  as  in  New  Zealand,  but  the  Commissioner  in 
examining  relatives  as  to  their  means  may  hear  them  in  private  if  he 
thinks  best.  Each  relative  of  the  nearness  above  stated  may  be  called 
on  to  declare  in  writing  his  or  Fier  means  and  ability.  If  they  hesitate 
to  do  this,  or  if  the  Pension  officials  believe  them  able  to  contribute, 
they  may  be  summoned  before  a  Commissioner  and  ordered  to  pay  a 
contribution. 

As  in  the  other  colonies  conjugal  bhss  or  home  economy  is  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  financial  resources.  The 
legal  limit  of  cltar  property  for  a  pensioner  is  I800  above  $125  personal 
effects  and  $250  general  exemption,  or  $1175  in  all.  but  a  husband 
and  wife  living  together  can  only   claim   one   exemption,   as  tho  thev 
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were  really  but  one  person  as  the  common  law  used  to  imagine  they 

Before  the  claimant  receives  his  pension  certificate  he  must  execute 
a  deed,  undertaking  on  demand  to  transfer  to  the  Government  all  his 
real  property.  The  deed  authorizes  the  treasurer  to  sell  the  property, 
and  deduct  from  the  proceeds  all  sums  paid  to  the  owner  by  way  ol 
pension,  any  balance  being  paid  back  to  the  pensioner  or  his  repre- 


There  is  a  reciprocity  clause  similar  to  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

In  all  the  pension  colonies  the  purpose  is  to  give  the  State's  aid  to 
those  and  only  to  those  who  need  it  most,  and  to  senarate  the  deserving 
poor  from  the  undeserving.  In  some  important  respects  the  Victorian 
law  is  more  perfectly  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  either  of  the  others, 

Denmark. 

Under  the  Danish  law  of  April  9,  1891,  a  pension  is  granted  to  any 
applicant  60  years  of  age  or  over,  who  is  unable  lo  provide  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  proper  treatment  in  case  of  sickness,  for  himself  and 
his  dependents.  There  is  no  statutory  limit  as  in  New  Zealand.  The 
relief  is  not  fixed  in  amount,  but  must  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  person  relieved  and  for  his  family,  and  for  treatment  in  case  of 
sickness.  It  may  be  given  In  money,  or  in  any  kind  of  relief  as  circum- 
stances require,  or  it  may  consist  in  admission  to  a  suitable  institution. 
The  recipient  of  relief  under  this  law  must  not  be  in  poverty  due  to 
his  own  fault;  he  must,  for  10  years,  have  had  a  fixed  residence; 
not  been  sentenced  for  vagrancy  or  begging ;  nor  have  received  poor- 
relief.  No  one  who  has  ever  undergone  sentence  for  any  dishonorable 
transaction,  or  whose  poverty  is  caused  by  his  having  been  a  spend- 
thrift, or  who  has  received  poor-relief,  can  have  a  pension.  The  latter 
provision  seems  hard. 

The   principle   of   flexibility   and   discretion,    which    enters   Into   the 
Danish   law,  adapting  the  relief  to  the  circuni stances  of  the  case,  has    , 
not  led  to  any  very  extravagant  grants,  the  highest  that  has  been  given 
to  any  one  being  $86  a  year,  which  is  a  little  below  the  full  pension  in 
New  Zealand,  and  $44  less  than  the  full  pension  in  New  South  Wales. 

It  is  proposed  in  Denmark  that  a  person  should  receive  considerably 
more  between  70  and  80  than  between  60  and  70.  and  still  more  between 
80  and  90,  because  at  60  he  may  be  able  to  earn  a  little,  and  perhaps 
even  at  70  or  later.  It  docs  not  seem  possible,  however,  to  lay  down 
any  definite  rule.  It  is  recorded  that  Thomas  Parr  did  a  good  day's 
work  till  he  was  130,  and  could  have  worked  longer.  He  married 
when  he  was  120  and  the  lady  lived  with  him  12  years,  and  said  he 
never  manifested  any  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  152.  not  l>ecause  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  him.  but 
because  the  King  invited  him  lo  London.  He  was  not  used  to  court 
dainties,  ate  loo  much,  and  died  of  plethora.  Dr.  Harvey  (who  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood)  dissected  him.  and  found  Ilia 
organs  in  perfect  condition,  with  no  sign  of  ossification  even  in  his 
cartilages,      (See   Ency.   Brit.   Art.   "longevity,"  and   Hufeland's  "Art 
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of  Longevity,"  where  you  will  And  many  other  cases  of  vigorous  loog 
life  with  new  hair  and  teeth  after  the  hundredth  year,  etc.)  The  science 
of  eontinuosity  has  not  been  studied  very  much  as  yet. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  person  at  40  may  be  in  far  more  need 
of  a  pension  than  another  at  60  or  90,  who  is  no  more  deserving  in 
any  way,  and  that  Denmark  has  recognized  the  principle  of  adaptation 
and  discretion,  it  is  surprising  that  .she  did  not  provide  for  pensions 
to  specially  needy  and  deserving  persons  below  the  statutory  age  on 
ihe  principle  partially  applied  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  The 
English  Trade  Union  Congress  a  couple  of  years  ago  adopted  a.  reso- 
lution favoring  State  pensions  at  60,  or  at  the  date  of  incapacity.  Per- 
haps the  italicized  clause  would  be  enough  without  the  60  year  provis- 
ion with  proper  clauses  as  to  residence,  etc.  Deserving  need  seems 
the  only  true  test  under  present  conditions.  If  a  deserving  person 
needs  a  pension  at  45  he  should  have  it.  If  he  doesn  t  need  it  at  8a 
"he  should  not  have  it.  This  is  certainly  the  just  rule  and  the  only 
one  ihat  can  completely  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  law,  which  is  not 
to  pay  a  premium  to  people  for  attaining  a  given  age,  but  to  relieve 
the  need  of  those  who  can  no  longer  earn  a  living,  and  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  the  consideration  due  to  a  fellow-being. 

The  pensioner  in  Denmark  (as  in  New  Zealand)  retains  his  electoral 
rights,  whereas  the  recipient  of  poor-relief  is  deprived  of  his  vote. 

The  pensioners  numbered  30,957  in  1893,  37,975  at  the  beginning  of 
1897,  and  40,760  at  the  opening  of  1899—27,630  single  persons,  and 
13.130  heads  of  families,  with  15,897  dependents,  making  a  total  of 
56,657  persons  aided  under  the  pension  law.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
population  over  65  are  pensioners. 

Half  the  funds  are  paid  by  the  Slate  and  half  by  the  municipalities. 
The  Sute  raises  its  half  by  a  tax  on  beer.  The  total  cost  was  |Soo,ooa 
in  1893,  $1,081,585  in  1896,  $1,163,735  in  1897,  and  $1,264,260  for  1898 

OUTLINES    or    VARIOUS    PLANE. 

The  following  broad  analysis  of  a  dozen  plans  for  providing  sup- 
port in  old  age  may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  condensation  and  com- 
parison ; 

(i)  New  Zealand: 

1.  Pension  sge,  6C  jean. 

2.  Amount  of  full  peuslon.  Ts.  p«r  week. 

3.  Must  be  a  Brltlab  aabject.  and  not  a  crlmlDal,  Imbecile,   or  an 

i.     Must  have  lived  In  New 
e.     MuBt   be  or  eooil   chara 

6.     Must  UDt  bare  deserted  hU  or  ber  famllj.  or  have  aalfered  penal 

Bervltude,   or  witbin    12   years  of  application  (or  peMlon  have 

been  convicted  of  aerloua  offense. 
T.     Must  abow   that   he   or  she   Is  not  In  posseaalon   of  more  tbao 

£1  a  week,  or  £270  net  property   (11.150  above  debU  and  the 
1250  aliBolute  eiemptloD,  or  fiOm  totil  clear  propert;.) 
&     The  act  does  not  appi;  to  aliens.  Chinese,  or  other  Aalatlea,   Or 

naturalized  subjecta.   except  those  who  have  been  natmllied 

tnr  a  year  pretvding  tbelr  penalon  claim. 
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(2)  New  South  Wales: 

1.  PensloD  sge,  60  rears. 

2.  AmoDDt  o(  penBlon» :  lor  married  pergoiiB,   7«.   8d.   per  week   for 

each  pereoD ;  for  perBong  unmacrleil,  or  widowed,  lOe.  per  week. 

3.  Must  not  have  more  thBL  £S2  h  rear,  or  £440  ol  ptaperty. 

4.  Must  have  res.ded  In  aa  Australian  colon;,  In  wblch  proylslon  Is 

made  for  old-age  penalons,  tor  not  leas  than  26  years. 

5.  Mnat    not    daring    tbac    time    have    Buffered    penal    lervltade,    or 

have  been  Imprisoned  for  five  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor. 

6.  Most     not     dorlns     the     twelve     years     preceding     the     pens,  on 

claim  have  been  Imprlsoued  for  four  months,  or  on  fonr 
occasions. 

7.  Must  not  be  a  criminal,  lanatlc,  or  a  conflrmed  drnnkard ;  muat 

not-  have  deserted  hU  or  her  family. 

8.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  aboriginal  natives,  aliens,  Chinese,  or 

other  Asiatics,  or  to  ■naturalized  subjects,  except  those  who 
have  been  naturalized  tor  ten  years  Immedlatelf  preceding  the 
pension  claim. 

(3)  Victoria: 

1.  Pension  age,  <tO.  or  any  age  upon  permanent  disability. 

2.  Amount  of  full  pension,  such  as  Commissioner  deems  reasonable, 

not  exceeding  Ss.  a  week. 

3.  Uust  be  without  means  of  support,   unable  to  maintain  blmselt, 

and  without  near  relatives  able  to  provide  for  bim. 

4.  Uust  not  have  tllTS  clear  property,  nor  flOO  net  Income. 

G.      Must  have  resided  20  years  la  the  Colony  or  a  reciprocity  State. 
U.     Cbaracter  requirements,  etc.,   similar   to  those  of   New  Zealand. 

(4)  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons   (England,  1899),  Mr. 

Chaplin,  chairman: 


Pens 

on  to  begin  a 

6E  y 

aca  of  age. 

Pension,  Ts.  mailm 

m,  5s. 

minimum. 

Only 

paid   to  Brill 

b  aubj 

ct. 

Not 

ecelved  Poor-Law  rel 

et  lor  20  y 

een  In  prlaen 

or  25 

Part 

authorlly. 

Part 

from   Slate. 

wed  to 

discuss  ho 

«  the  money.) 

(5)  Suggestions  of  the  Joint  Conimiltee  of  Cooperators  and  Trade 

Unionists  (Great  Britain)  : 

1.  That  the  scheme  he  non-con trilm tor j. 

2.  Universal  In  lis  application. 

:i.     Who  shall  [lay?      IThir  pulillcl 

4.  Pension  age,  00  years. 

5.  Amount  of  pension,  58.  per  week. 

(6)  Joint  Fricudly  Societies  Scheme  (KiigUind,  December,  1901)  : 
1.     Pension  of  5ti.  per  week. 

'.'.      Must  be  6S  years  of  age. 

receive  7b.  fJd.  per  week. 
4.  Must  be  a  British  subject. 
r>.     Must    g:ve    evidence    of    Industry    anil    reasonable    providence. 

6.  Must    have    been    oC    good    moral    character,    between    55    and    85 

years  oC  atte. 

7.  Not  to  have  an  Income  fit  over  5fl.  per  week. 

H.     Pension  authority.    One-bait  local  govemlng  aiitliorily,  the  other 
halt  repreBentatlven  of  local  frlmdly  societies. 

n.     Applicants  must  make  n  statutory  declaration. 
in.     Two-thirds  of  cost  of  pension  from  Imperial  exchequer,  and  one- 
tbird  from  local  laiotlon. 

{;)  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Scheme  (England) : 

1.  Pens: on   age,   05   years. 

2.  Amount  of  pension,  Ss.  per  week. 
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3.  Uoit  pay  dfpoelt  of  £2  10a.  at  2S  y^vn  ot  *s«.  tmd  lOs.  a  ]>n 

■fterward. 

4.  Tbe  Slate  to  add  £10  and  2^   per  ceot  Interest, 

(8)  Charles  Booth's  Scheme  (England)  : 

1.  Free  and  universal   old-age  penaloDH. 

2.  PensloD    age,    65    rears. 

3.  Amuunl  of  peUHlon,  5fl.  per  week. 

i.     In    ISei    cenauB — 1.373.001    over   es   years   ol   age—flS   a   yea 
equals  18  millions  of  money. 

5.  Fropoaes  15  mllUons  to  be  raised  by  rates  and  taiea  equally. 

(9)  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  (United  States)  : 

1.  renaioD  at  TO. 

2.  Free  and   anlveraal. 

3.  Amount  of  pens  on.  8s.  a  ncek  for  each  man  or  woman. 

4.  raid  out  of  State  funds. 

5.  Raised   by   a   potl-tai. 

(10)  Rev,  Frome  Wilkinson's  Scheme  (England) : 

1.  Admlnlslered  b;  tbe  district  conncil. 

2.  Pension.    Gs.    per    week. 

3.  Given  at  60  years  of  age. 

4.  i'ald   to  all  unable  to  work. 

5.  The  UDthrllty  and  wortbksa  to  go  to  the  workhoDse. 
e.  The  district  council  to  judge  each  caae. 

7.  renaions  from  Imper  ■!  taxes. 

8.  To  be  derived  from  ground  ralaea,  royalties,  and  graduated  tncom' 

(11)  Mr.  S.  Woods'  Suggestions  (England): 

1.  Pension  age,  GO  years. 

2.  Uai^mum  pension,  7s.  Sd, :  mlolmum.  6s.  per  week. 

3.  No  Interference   with   provision  made  through   friendly  or   tbrif 

4.  Every  wage-earner  to  pay  Id.  per  week. 

6.  Every  employer  to  pay   Id.  per  week  for  each  worker. 

6.  The  Slate  to  pay  2d.  per  week  tor  each  worker. 

7.  A   graduated  tax  on  all   private  or  other   incomes  at   1   |>er  cen 

on  fHOO;  2  per  cent  on  £400:  and  Increasing  1  per  cent  to 
every  additional  £100  up  to  £1,200,  and  at  the  aame  rate  fo 
all  incomes  above. 


4,     Not   bad   poor    relief. 
*    5.     OBe-haK  of  peuHlon   paid  ^y   Slate. 
6.     One-hair  paid   by   communes. 

The  German  plan,  tho  a  sort  of  compulsory  insurance  rather  than  a 
rue  old-age  pension  system,  may  be  of  inti:rcst  in  this  connection. 
Germany  (Contributory  plan)  ; 

1.  InaursDce  for  old-age  peas'oUB  and  Invalidity. 

2.  CompulBory  an  all  in<-i>me8  under  I'.OHO  marks  (equal  to  M80). 

3.  Must  pay  five  years  for  Invalid  pay. 


Pensions  commence  at  TO  years  of  age. 


T.      t;qual   contributions  from  employers  and  employed. 

S.     The  Unvernment  adds  $1'J  a  year  on  each  annuity. 
A  pension  or  insurance  annuity  beginning  at   Ihe  age  of  Jo,  comes 
loo  late  lo  be  of  much  use  to  most  of  the  contributors;  the  danger  of 
forfeiture  b"  non-payment  of  premiums  is  a  grave  defect,  and  the  money 
is  taken  from  (hose  least  able  to  hear  the  burden. 
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LEADING  EVENTS 
Chrotiologicatly  Arranged,  1642  to  1902. 

1642.  Discovery  of  New  Zealand  by  Tasman  at  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Zealand  summer,  December  13th. 

1769.    Capt.  Cook's  first  visit,  October  8th. 

1814.    Arrival  of  the  English  missionaries. 

1825.    First  attempt  at  colonization  2  failure. 

1833.  British  resident  appointed  to  live  at  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  arrived 
1834- 

1835.  Busby's  plan  for  native  declaration  of  independence  and  federa- 
tion of  the  Maori  tribes,  under  the  title  of  "The  United 
Tribes  of  New  Zealand." 

1838.    Arrival  of   French  Catholic   Bishop,    Pompallier,   with    several 

184a    Arrival  of  first  body  of  New  Zealand  Company's  immigrants, 
January  22A. 
Annexation  of  New  Zealand  lo  the  British   Empire  as  part  of 
the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.     Arrival  of  Capt.  Hobson, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  January  sglh. 
Treaty  of  Waitangi,  by  which  the  native  chiefs  accepted  British 
sovereignty  with  the  guaranty  of  their  lands,  and  the  rights 
of  British  subjects,  February  5th, 
Proclamations   of   sovereignly   over   the   islands,   May  21st   and 
June    17th.    English    flag    hoisted    in    the    Middle    Island, 
August  nth. 
1841.    New  Zealand  made  independent  of  New  South  Wales,  May  3d. 
1843.    Battle  with  natives  at  Wairau,  June. 

1845.  War  with  natives.     Destruction  of  Kororareka  by  Heke,  March 

lolh. 
Arrival  of  Capt.  Grey  as  Governor,  November  14th. 

1846.  More  trouble  with  natives. 

New  Zealand  Government  Act  (first  Constitution  Act)  passed 
by  English  Parliament,  August  28th,  not  proclaimed  by 
Grey. 

1847.  Native  attack  on  while  settlements  at  Wauganui,  May  19th. 
[848.     Peace  with  natives,  February  21st. 

Suspension   of   first   Conslitulioti   Act   by   England,    March   7lh. 
Severe   earthquake   at   Wellington,   October. 
1830.     Surrender  of  New  Zealand  Company's  interests  to  the  Imperial 

Government,  July. 
1851.  Ordinance  of  Governor  in  Council  abrogating  the  requirement 
in  the  Queen's  instructions  of  December  23,  1846,  that  ability 
lo  read  and  write  English  should  be  necessary  for  municipal 
citizenship.  Power  to  alter  or  abolish  this  qualification  had 
been  given  by  the  English  statute,  c.  5,  March  7,  1848. 
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185a.    The  present  Con  si  1  tut  ion  Act  passed  by  the  English  Parliament, 
June  30th.     Promulgated  by  Grey  in  January,  1853. 

1853.  Departure    of    Gov.    Grey,    December    31st.      Wynyard    acting 

Governor. 

1854.  First  session  of  New  Zealand  Parliament,  Auckland,  May  27th. 

1855.  Severe  earthquake  on  each  side  of  Cook's  Strait,  January. 
First  Representatives  elected  under  system  of  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment, November  lath. 

Another  session  of  Parliament  opened  August  8th.  Prorogued 
September  isth. 

1856.  Appointment  of    first    Ministry    under    system   of   responsible  . 

Government.  Mr.  SeweJl,  Premier,  May  7th,  Defeat  of 
Sewell's  Ministry,  May  14th.  New  Ministry  under  Fox, 
May  20th.  Defeat  of  Fox  Ministry  by  majority  of  one  on  a 
a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  May  28th.  Stafford 
Ministry,  June  2d. 

Act  authorizing  Banking  Companies  to  issue  paper  currency, 
July  7th. 
185S.     Laws  of  England  declared  in  force  in  New  Zealand,  May  aSth. 

Civil  Service  Annuities  Act,  August  lOth. 

New  Provinces  Act  passed  August  sist. 
[860.     War  with  natives,  lasting  until   1870. 

Torrens  Title.   Registration  System  (I-aml  Registry  Act),  Nov.2. 
i86i.     Discovery  of  rich   deposits  of  gold   at  Gabriel's  Gully  in   May, 
and  rush  of  miners  into  the  country. 

Defeat  of  Stafford's  Ministry  by  a  majority  of  one  on  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  July  5lh.  Appointment  of  Ministry 
by  FoK,  July  12th. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  incorporated,  July  29th. 

Arrival   of   Grey   to  be   Governor  once   niore,   September   26th. 

1862.  Defeat  of  Fox  Ministry  by  one  vote.  July  28th;  Domett  Ministry, 

August  6th. 

1863.  Whituker-Fox   Ministry,   October  30th. 

First  railway  opened,  December  ist,  Christchiirch  to  Ferrymead 

1864.  Wellington  chosen   the  capital,   Oclolier  3d. 

Ministry    under    Weld,    November    24(h,    the    Whiitaker-Fox 
Ministry  having  resigned. 
1805.     Weld   Ministry   defeated   by   casting   vote   of   Speaker,    October 
12th.     Suflford  Ministry,  October  i6th. 
Postal  Savings  Banks  established,  October  30th. 
i8ti(i.    Civil  Service  classified  and  guarded,  October  8th. 
iS,")?.     Act   lo  establish   Institute   for   Promotion   of   Science   and   Art, 
October  loth. 
Act  to  establish  four  Maori  districts  and  admit  four  members 
to  the  House,  October  loth. 
1868.    Gov.  Grey  recalled.     Grey  was  the  last  Governor  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  iSovernment.    After  this  the  r 
was  the  Prime  Minister. 
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1869.  Defeat  of  Staltord's  Ministry  on  want  of  confidence  vot^  June 

24th.     Fox  Ministry,  June  28th. 
Government  Life  Insurance  and  Annuity  Act,  September  3d. 

1870.  End  of  wars  with  natives,  January. 

Commencement  of  San  Francisco  Mail  Service,  March  26th. 
Vogd's  Public  Works  Policy  announced   in  the  House,  June 

28th. 
Australian  Ballot  Act.     (Elections  Act,  September  12th.) 
Land  Transfer  System  improved,  September  12th. 
Act  to  establish  New  Zealand  University,  September  12th. 

1872.  Fox  Ministry    defeated,    September    6th.      Stafford    Ministry, 

September    loth.     Defeat   of   Stafford   on   vote   of   want   of 
confidence  moved  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  October  4tb. 

New  Ministry  under  Waterhouse,  October  nth. 

Public  Trust  Office  established,  October  asth. 

1873.  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  established,  January. 

Fox  Ministry,  March  3d.    Resigned,  April  8th.    Vogel,  Premier, 
April  8th. 

1874.  Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished,  August  2Zd. 

1875.  Abolition  of  Provinces  Act,  October  12th. 

1876.  Telegraph  Cable  completed  to  New  South  Wales,  February  18th. 
Major  Atkinson,   Premier,   September  ist, 

1876-7.  Grey's  Campaign  for  equal  rights. 

1877.  Atkinson    Ministry   defeated   on    vote    of    want  of  confidence, 

October  8th.     Sir  George  Grey,  Premier,  October  isth. 
National  Education  Act,  November  29th. 
l8?8.     Grey's  Land  Tax  passed,  October  29th. 

1879.     Grey   Ministry  defeated,  July  29th,   followed   by   dissolution   of 
Parliament.      Grey    defeated    at    polls,    October,    3d.      John 
Hall,  Premier,  October  8th. 
Triennial  Parliament  Act,  December  19th. 
Residential  Suffrage  Act.     Every  resident  male  of  21  to  vote, 
December  igth, 

1881.  Severe  earthquakes  in  Wellington,  June  26th. 

Inheritance  Taxes.    Deceased   Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act, 
September  24lh. 

1882.  First  shipment  of  frozen  meat,  February   15th. 

Hall  Ministry  resigned,  Whittaker,  Premier,   April  21st. 

1883.  Direct  steamship  line  to  England   inaugurated,  January  36th. 
WhiHakcr  resigned,  Atkinson,   Premier.     Cabinet  kept  in  office, 

September  25th. 

1884.  Atkinson   Ministry  defeated,   June   nth.      Parliament   dissolved. 

June  27th. 
Atkinson   defeated   at   the  polls,   and    resigned.   August    i6ih; 
Ministry   under   Sir   Robert   Stout;    Stout   defeated,   August 
20th;    Atkinson    Ministry,    August    28th:    defeated,    August 
zglh;   Stout  Ministry,   September  3d. 

1885.  Slate  Forest  Act,   September  14th. 

John  Rallance's  Land  Act,  September  22d. 
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Ballance's  Village  Settietnents. 

Civil  Service  competitive  examinations. 

Volcanic  eruptions  at  Tarawera,  June  lOth,  destroying  the  famous 
pink  and  white  terraces. 

Stout's  Ministry  defeated,  May  28ch.  Parliament  Prorogued, 
July  15th.     Atkinson  Ministry,  October  8th. 

Railways  pttt  in  controJ  of  a  no n- political  commission. 

One- man-one -vote  act  for  State  elections,  December, 

Representation  Act  reducing  the  number  of  Representatives  in  the 
House  from  gi  to  70  (not  inchiding  the  4  Maori  Representa- 
tives), December  19th. 

First  election  of  Representatives  under  Manhood  Suffrage  and 
one  vote  per  capita,  December  5th. 

Atkinson  Ministry  resigned,  January  24th ;  and  John  Ballance 
appointed  Premier. 

Labor  Department;  Hon.  WiUiam  Pember  Reeves  appointed 
Minister  of  Labor, 

Labor  laws ;  Truck  Act  passed,  August  agih ;  Factories  Act,  Sep- 
tember 21st. 

Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act,  September  8th. 

Terms  of  Senators  reduced  from  life  tenure  to  7  years.  Legisla- 
tive Council  Act,   September   17th. 

Premier  announced  Government  policy  of  direct  employment 
on  cooperative  plan  in  place  of  contractor  system. 

Death  of  Major  Atkinson,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  previously  four  times  Premier,  June  28th. 

Courts  of  Justice;  Technical  Defects  RemovaJ  Act,  August  31st 

Labor  Laws;  Contractors  and  Workmen  Lien  Act,  October  1st. 

Dairy   Industry  Act,   October  8th. 

Land  for  Settlements  Act,  October  8th. 

Land  Act,  lease  in  perpetuity,  etc.,  October  nth. 

Land  and  Income  Tax  on  basis  of  Assessment  Act  of  previous 
year,  October  nth. 

Cheviot  Estate  bought  by  the  Government,  April   19th, 

Death  of  Premier  Ballance,  April  27th;  appointment  of  new 
Ministry  under  Hon.  R.  J.   Seddon,  May  ist. 

Bank  Note  Legal  Tender  Act,  September  zd. 

Woman  Suffrage  passed  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  a  majority 
of  two,  September  8ih,  and  established  by  Governor's  assent 
to  the  Electoral  Act,  September  19th. 

Local  Option  oti  Prohibition  or  License;  Alcoholic  Liquors 
Sale  Control  Act,  October  2d. 

Workmen's  Wages  Act,  October  6th. 

First  election  in  which  wonien  exercised  the  suffrage,  Novem- 
ber 28th. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  Acts,  June  30th  and  July  20th. 

Labor  laws:  Conspiracy  law  amendment,  August  21st. 

Industrial   Conciliation   and   Arbitration   Act,   August  31st 

Government  Advances  to  Settlers'  Act,  October  i8th. 
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Compulsory  purchase  of  land;  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  Octo- 
ber 18th. 

Shops  and  Shop  Assistants  Act,  the  early  closing  law,  October 
18th. 

Dairy   Industry   Act,   October  23d. 

Railway  Commission  abolished ;  Government  Railways  Act, 
October   i8th. 

1895.  Government  took  management  of  Midland  Railway,  May  27th. 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  Act,  September  4th.     Power  to  purchase 

any  other  bank   (Sale  of   Colonial   Bank  to   uank  of   New 

Zealand,  October  31st). 
Attachment  of  Wages  Act,  September  aoth. 
Servants'  Registry  Office  Act,  September  20th. 
Family  Homes  Protection  Act,  to  secure  homes  for  the  people 

and  protect  them  from  mortgage  or  sale  for  debt,  September 

20th. 
Pastoral  Tenants  Relief,  October  31st. 
Public  School  Teachers  Incorporation  and  Appeal  Board  Act, 

October  31st. 

1896.  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  appointed  Agent-General  in  London,  Janu- 

Rating  on  Unimproved  ValuS  Act,  or  local  option  on  the 
"Single-Tax,"  August  13th. 

Land  for  Settlements  Acts  Amended,  preference  given  to  land- 
less people,  October  i6(h. 

Abolition  of  property  qualification  for  State  elections,  October 
i?th. 

1898.  Death  of  Sir  George  Grey. 

Municipal  Franchise  Reform  Act,  October  ijih. 
Old-Age  Pensions  Act,  November  1st. 

1899.  Sir  Robert  Stout  appointed  Chief  Justice,  June  aad. 
Labor  Day  established,  October  19th. 

Government  Accident  Insurance  Office  established,  October  21st, 
Employment  of  Boys  and  Girls  Without  Pay  Prevention  Act, 
October  21st. 

1900.  Election  Day  made  a  Half  Holiday.    Electoral  Act,  Oct  i8th. 
Immigration  Restriction  Act  of  1899  assented  to  by  England; 

came  into  operation,  August  8th. 
Act  increasing  number  of  Representatives  from  74  Co  80,  October 
20th.     (Including  the  Maori  Representation.) 

1901.  Universal  Penny  Postage,  January  ist. 
Slate  Coal  Mines  Act,  November  7th. 

Death  of  Sir  John  McKenzie,  the  great  land  Minister,  August 
6th. 
IQM.  Premier  Seddon  in  England  attending  the  coronation  of  King 
Edward,  and  the  conference  of  Colonial  Premiers  and  the 
English  Ministry,  resulting  in  agreement  upon  a  policy  of 
consolidating  and  conserving  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
through  preferential  or  discriminating  duties. 
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Railway  Workers'  Relief  Fund,  October  3d. 

Opium  importation  penalty  raised  frcMn  $500  to  $2,50a 

State  Fire  Insurance,  the  Second  Ballot,  and  Extension  of  the 
Referendum,  urged  by  the  Ministry  and  the  first  and  last 
strongly  favored  by  the  House,  but  further  discussion  of 
methods  and  details  decided  upon  bef{)re  action. 
1903.    State  Fire  Insurance  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Graduated  land-tax  again  increased. 

Preferential  Tariff  in  favor  of  British  trade  passed  (he  House 
and  expected  to  pass  the  Senate  as  these  pages  go  to  press. 
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General  for  the  Colony  in  London.    (Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  London, 

1898,  430  pp.,  6s.    American  reprint,  Wessels,  $3). 

A  most  excellent  account  of  the  settlement  of  New  Zealand  and  of 
the  Maoris  and  the  wars  of  the  whites  with  them,  together  with  a  few 
comments  (in  the  last  70  pages)  on  some  of  the  developments  during 
a  part  of  (he  Liberal  period,  viz.,  1890  down  to  1898. 

2.  "The  Colony  of  New  Zealand/'  by  Wm.  Gisbome,  an  able  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  Minister  in  New  Zealand  in  the  eighties.  (E.  A. 
Petherick  4  Co.,  London,  1891,  366  pp.,  6s). 

A  clear  account  of  the  Colony  down  to  1890,  valuable  for  its  con- 
densation and  the  author's  accurate  personal  knowledge  of  the  events 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  important  years  covered  by  the 
book. 

3.  "HisTORV  OF  New  Zealand  from  Earuest  Times  to  1845,"  by 
R.  A.  Sherrin  and  J.  H.  Wallace.  (Brett's  Historical  Series,  Wel- 
hngton,  sold  by  Truslove  &  Hanson,  1430  Oxford  street,  London,  1890; 
728  pp.,  illustrated). 

4.  "New  Zealanders  Illustrated,"  by  Geo.  French  Angas.  (Thos. 
McL,ean,  London,  1846,  about  izo  pp.,  loi  los). 

A  magnificeiit  quarto  with  60  big  plates  printed  in  colors,  showing 
the  Maoris  and  their  villages,  clc. 

5.  "Pictorial  Illustrations  of  New  Zealand,"  by  S.  C.  Brees,  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  New  Zealand  Company.  (Ackerman,  London,  1847, 
quarto,  36  pp.,  plus  21  plates,  full  of  admirable  engravings,  3£  3s). 
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6.  "New  Zealand  After  50  Years,"  by  Edward  Wakefield.  (Caasell 
&  Co.,  New  York,  London,  etc.,  iSSg,  230  pp.,  ^s  6d). 

7.  "All  About  New  Zealand,"  a  complete  record  ot  colonial  life. 
(Simpkin,  London,  187s.  2s  6d). 
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(M.Ward.  1877.  5^55). 

10.  "History  of  New  Zealand,"  by  G.  W.  Rusden.  (Chapman,  I^n- 
don,  1883,  new  edition,  1896,  3  vols.,  45s). 

A  voluminous  and  vehement  work  eulogizing  the  Maoris  and  con- 
demning the  public  works  policy. 

If  the  reader  is  near  a  good  library  he  may  find  many  other  works 
relating  to  the  early  period  of  New  Zealand  history.  For  example, 
Tastnan's  Log;  Cook'i  Voyages;  The  Art  of  Colonieation,  by  Gibbon 
Wakefield;  Life  of  Gibbon  IVakelield,  by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett;  Life  of 
George  Augitihti  Selzuyn,  by  Tucker;  Nerv  Zealand  and  its  Colonisa- 
tion, by  Altomey-Geaeral  Swainson ;  First  Years  of  Otago,  by  Dr.  Hos- 
kins;  Our  Antipodes,  by  Mundy,  a  sketch  of  things  as  they  were  in  the 
first  years  of  Governor  Grey ;  History  of  New  Zealand,  by  Moss ;  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  W.  P.  Reeves'  excellent  little  New  Zealand. 
which  is  not  so  full  an  account  as  that  given  in  his  Long  While  Cloud, 
already  cited,  but  is  so  brief  that  a  glimpse  of  the  early  period  may  be 
obtained  from  it  in  a  single  evening. 

In  addition  to  the  above  (especially  1,  3.  4,  8  and  10)  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Maoris  may  consult  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori, 
by  John  White  (Low,  London,  4  vols.,  i6s  6d  each) ;  Forty  Years  in 
New  Zealand,  by  J.  A.  Buller  (Hodder,  London,  1878,  10s  6d)  ;  New 
Zealand  Past  and  Present,  by  Buller  (Hodder,  1880,  3s  6d) ;  and  The 
Conversion  of  the  Maoris,  by  Rev.  Donald  MacDougall,  D.  D.  (Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  1899,  216  pp.,  $1.)  A 
delightful  sketch  of  missionary  work  among  the  Maoris,  with  notes 
of  the  author's  recent  visit  of  New  Zealand  cities;  also,  New  Zealand, 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Yate,  missionary  (Seeley  &  Bumside,  London,  1835,  310 
W-)  ;  J"*"  Months'  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  by  Capt  R.  A.  Cruise 
(Longmans,  London,  1823,  321  pp.)  ;  New  Zealand  in  iSij,  by  Augustus 
Earle  (Longmans,  London,  1832,  371  pp.)  ;  A  Residence  in  New  Zealand, 
1S31-?,  by  J.  S.  Polack  (Richard  Bentley.  London,  1838,  2  vols.,  840 
pp.)  ;  Travels  in  Nau  Zealand,  by  Ernest  Dieffenbach,  M.  D.  (John 
Murray,  London,  1843,  2  vols,,  820  pp.). 

General  Robley's  work  on  Maori  Tattooing  is  of  interest;  and  Ham- 
ilton's Maori  Art;  Sir  George  Grey's  Ancient  Traditions;  Maning's 
Old  New  Zealand;  The  King  Movement,  by  Sir  John  Gorst;  The 
Eleven  Years  War,  by  Sir  Wm.  Fox  (an  account  of  1863-5)  ;  the  Life 
of  Te  Rauparaha,  by  Travers;  the  Story  of  Te  Waharoa,  (be  King- 
Maker,  by  Wilson;  The  Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Association,  edited 
by  Percy  Smith  and  Edward  Trcgcar;  Comparative  Polynesian  Dic- 
tionary, by  Edward  Tregear,  and  various  Papers  on  the  Maoris  (in 
pamphlets  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  Gov- 
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eminent  Printing  Olfice,  Wellington),  by  Wm.  Colenso,  the  highest 

living  authority  on  the  Maoris. 

(Bl    The  Liberal  Period. 

1.  "State  Experiments  in  Ausikalia  and  New  Zealand,"  by  Wm. 
Pember  Reeves  (Grant  Richards,  London,  1902,  2  vols.,  758  pp.,  $6), 

A  series  of  dear  and  authoritative  studies  of  some  of  the  progressive 
laws  and  institutions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand^land  and  labor 
laws,  preferential  voting,  woman  suffrage,  federation,  liquor  laws,  old- 
age  pensions,  and  exclusion  of  aliens  and  undesirables.  The  book  is 
carefully  made  up  from  public  records  in  the  light  of  the  author's  thoro 
knowledge  of  public  atTatrs  in  Australasia;  and  is  invaluable  for  the 
student.  Its  use,  however,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  would  be  if  the  author 
had  not  mixed  items  relating  to  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales. 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  West  Australia,  Queensland,  etc.,  in  the  same 
chapters  and  even  in  the  same  paragraphs  without  any  line  of  division, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  and  carefully  analyze  the  whole  book 
in  order  to  separate  the  facts  about  New  Zealand  or  any  other  one 
Colony  the  reader  may  be  studying.  The  book  does  not  attempt  com- 
pleteness nor  connected  narratives.  It  is  a  series  of  separate  essays, 
not  a  story  of  cause  and  effect. 

2.  "Newest  England,"  by  Henry  Demarcst  Lloyd  (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co,,  New  York,  1900,  387  pp..  $2.50)- 

A  most  interesting  description  of  some  phases  of  New  Zealand 
progress,  dug  out  of  the  New  Zealand  Year  Books,  Parliamentary 
Debates  and  Government  Reports,  and  enlivened  with  the  keen  wit  and 
deep  sympathies  of  the  writer,  together  with  his  personal  observations 
during  a  visit  of  some  months  in  1899.  The  author  did  not  aim  at 
historic  narrative  or  the  development  of  causes  or  the  sequence  of 
events,  but  at  picturesque  description  of  existing  conditions,  and  some 
of  his  pen-pictures  are  the  best  that  have  been  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  enthusiastic  admiration  of  New  Zealand's  system  of  political 
fralemahsm  or  mutual  help  through  political  agencies. 

3.  "A  Country  Without  Strikes,"  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1900,  183  pp„  $1,) 

An  excellent  account  of  the  workings  of  New  Zealand's  arbitration 
law,  with  an  introduction  by  Wm.  Peinhcr  Reeves. 

4.  "Our  Koes  at  Home."  by  Hugh  H.  Lu^k,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York, 
1890,  297  pp.  $1.) 

A  thoughtful  discussion  of  land,  ta.tation,  monopoly  and  government 
in  New  Zealand  and  the  Ignited  States. 

5-  "The  Pbocress  of  New  Ze.vland  in  the  Century,"  Part  I  to 
1870,  by  R.  F.  Irvine,  and  Part  II,  1870-1898,  by  O.  T.  J.  Alpers 
(Chambers,  1902,  460  pp.,  5s). 

A  book  with  an  attractive  title  and  much  interesting  matter,  but  too 
brief  in  its  treatment  of  the  Liberal  period  to  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  its  novel  institutions  and  their  effects. 

6.  "Land  Systems  of  Australasia,"  by  Wm.  Epps  (Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1894,  184  pp.,  $r). 
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7.  "AustsALAsiAN  DeMOCRACY,"  by  Henry  de  R.  Walker  (T.  F. 
Unwin.  London,  1897,  6s). 

Interesting,  honest,  accurate,  and  valuable  tor  its  crisp  observations; 
but  the  work  is  very  incomplete— in  fact,  the  author  made  no  attempt 
to  go  deeply  or  thoroly  into  his  subject. 

8.  "RvLERs  AND  Statesmen  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Wm.  Gisbome, 
former  Cabinet  Officer  in  New  Zealand  (Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  London, 
1897.  323  PP,  5s). 

The  fairness  of  the  author  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  men  he  writes  ot,  make  the  book  invaluable. 

9.  "Dictionary  of  Australasian  Biography,  1855-1892,"  by  Mennell 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.,  London,  1892,  542  pp.)- 

10.  "PiCTOWAi.  New  Zealand."  (Cassell  &  Co.,  London,  Paris  and 
Melbourne,  1895,  6s). 

11.  "Climbs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps,"  by  E.  A.  FitzGerald,  F.  R. 
G.  S.   (Scribner's,  1896,  363  pp,  illustrated,  $7.5°)- 

12.  "Birds  of  New  Zealand,"  by  W.  L.  Buller  (John  Van  Voorst, 
London,  1873,  384  pp.,  splendidly  illustraled). 

13.  "The  AusTRAtASiAN  Colonies,"  by  Edward  Jenks  (C.  J.  Clay 
8r  Sons,  London;  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  1896,  352  PP-,  with  excel- 
lent maps,  $1.50). 

14.  "Le  Socialisme  sans  Doctrines,"  by  M.  Metin   (Paris,  1901). 

Brief  notes  by  a  French  traveler  through  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, a  clear  and  coldly  impartial  view  of  recent  progress  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

15.  "Les  Nol-veues  Societes  Akclo-Saxonnes,"  by  Pierre  Leroy- 
Bcaulieu  (Paris,  1900). 

16.  The  New  Zealand  Statutes,  issued  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Wellington.  (The  Massachusetts  State  Law  Library 
in  Boston  has  a  set  that  is  nearly  complete.) 

17.  "The  New  Zealand  Hansard,"  or  New  Zealand  Parliamentary 
Debates,  issued  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wellington. 
(The  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  has  a  complete  set.) 

18.  "The  New  Zealand  OrnciAL  Ye.vr  Book,"  issued  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Wellington,  on  sale  at  the  store  of  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode,  Fleet  street,  London,  E,  C.  2s;  paper,  is. 

19.  Awards,  etc.,  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  2  vols,,  issued  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  Wellington. 

20.  "New  Zealand  Labor  Laws."  a  compilation  of  the  labor  laws 
of  the  Colony  (issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Labor  Department 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wellington). 

2!.  Reports  of  the  Various  DKrARTMKNTs.  Land.  Labor,  Railway, 
Education,  Post,  etc.    (Government  Printing  Office.  Wellington). 

22.  A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia, 
by  T.  A.  Coghlan  (official  statistician  of  New  South  Wales). 

2,1,  United  States  Consular  Retorts,  1894,  1897,  reports  by  John 
D,  Connolly.  United  Slates  Consul  to  New  Zealand. 
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24.  "Labor  Conmtions  in  New  Zealand,"  140  pp.,  by  Dr.  V.  S.  Clark, 
with  text  of  New  Zealand  Arbitrsition  Act.  (Bulletin  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  Nov.,  1903.) 

This  looks  good,  but  it  has  come  to  hand  after  our  book  is  on  the 
press,  too  late  for  use  or  even  examination  beyond  a  hurried  glance 
before  making  this  note.  The  source,  however,  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  value. 

The  reader  may  also  consult  with  advantage,  Sir  Chas.  Dilke's 
Problems  of  Greater  Britain,  London,  1890;  Michael  Davitt's  Life  and 
Progress  in  Australia,  London,  1898;  Froude's  interesting  tho  inac- 
curate Oceana,  London,  1886;  Max  O'Rdl's  John  Bull  &  Co.,  18514: 
Delisle  Hay's  Brighter  Britain;  Todd's  Parliamentary  Government  in 
the  British  Colonies;  Green's  High  Alps  of  New  Zealand;  W.  P, 
Reeves'  The  Fortunate  Isles;  Kirk's  Forest  Flora;  Hudson's  New  Zea- 
land Entomology;  Von  Haast's  Geology  of  Canterbury  and  fVeitland; 
and  Murray's  Handbook,  the  tourist's  main  reliance,  a  most  excellent 
little  book,  with  maps  and  full  directions  for  journeys  by  rail  and  water 
in  New  Zealand  (7s  6d). 

Some  Magazine  Articles  About  New  Zealand. 

State  Experiments  in  New  Zealand,  by  Sir  Robert  Stout,  Journal 
Statis.  Soc..  1892  (vol.  55/p.  388). 

Social  Politics  in  New  Zealand,  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  Fortnightly 
Review,  Jan.,  1893   (S9/i30>- 

Homes  in  New  Zealand,  All  the  Year,  Jan.,  1893  (72/40). 

Political  and  Social  Reform  in  New  Zealand,  by  W.  P.  Reeves, 
National  Review,  Aug.,  1896  (27/834). 

Progressive  Legislation  in  New  Zealand,  by  Anton  Bertram.  Progres- 
sive Review,  Dec,  1896. 

Nouvelle  Zelande,  Enqu^te  Sociale,  Politique,  Economiqiic.  by  .\, 
Siegfried,  in  Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  Paris,  Jan.-Mar.,  1899, 

New  Zealand,  by  Sir  Robert  Stout,  Contemporary  Review,  1890 
(76/539). 

Democracy  in  New  Zealand,  by  W.  W.  Carlile.  Eton.  Rev.,  July, 
1899  (9/298)- 

Newest  England,  by  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Alianiic,  Dec.,  1899  (84/789). 

Some  New  Zealand  Experiments,  by  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Current  Litera- 
ture, Dec,  1899  (29/670). 

Progress  in  New  Zealand,  by  Edw.  Tregear,  Independent,  July,  1900 

(S2/i;i6). 

Social  and  Commercial  Aspects  of  New  Zealand,  by  W,  D,  Hay, 
Journal  Soc.  Arts,  31/447. 

Playground  of  the  Pacific,  by  W.  C.  Macgregor,  Westminster  Rev., 
Mar,  1895  (143/319)- 

Western  Sounds  of  New  Zealand,  by  H,  A.  Strong.  Good  Words, 
26/429- 

Wonderiand  of  New  Zealand,  by  C.  F.  G.  Gumming,  Overland, 
n.  ,.  5/,. 
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Froude  on  New  Zealand,  by  E.  Wakefield,  igih  Century,  20/171. 

Dummyism.    Report  of  Lands  Committee,  N no -Zealand,  P.  P.,  1890. 

Land  Laws  of  New  Zealand,  by  Edrtard  Reeves,  IVestminster 
Review,  1894  (141/297). 

History  of  Lands  Department  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  New  Zealand 
Mail,  Dec,  1901. 

Municipal  Life  in  New  Zealand,  by  Robert  Stout,  Open  Court,  Oct., 
1897  (11/577). 

Cities  of  New  Zealand,  by  M,  H.  Krout,  Chautauquatt,  Aug.,  1899 
(29/480). 

The  Referendum  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  L.  Tonim,  Con- 
temporary  Review,  Aug.,  1897. 

New  Zealand  Under  Female  Franchise,  by  .R.  H.  Bakewell,  i^lh 
Century,  Feb,,  1894   (35/268). 

Female  Suffrage  in  New  Zealand,  by  Norwood  Young,  Westminster 
Review,  Dec,  1894. 

Women's  Franchise  in  New  Zealand,  by  Mark  Cohen,  in  Sydney, 
Daiiy  Telegraph,  Dec.  25,  1894. 

Why  New  Zealand  Women  Got  the  Franchise,  by  Edward  Reeves. 
Westminster  Rex-iew,  Jan.,  1895  (143/35). 

Success  of  Woman's  Enfranchisement,  by  H.  H.  Lusk,  Forum,  April, 
1897  (23/173)- 

Franchise  for  Women,  Saturday  Review,  Mar.,  1899,  87/328). 

Local  Veto  in  New  Zealand,  letters  by  L.  M.  Isitt,  F.  Dolman,  and 
J.  T.  M,  Ilornshy,  Westminster  Gazette,  Dec,  1897,  and  May,  1898. 

Local  Option  in  New  Zealand,  by  Edward  Walker,  in  Alliance  News, 
Eng.,  Dec,  1898. 

The  Drink  Question  in  New  Zealand,  by  F.  Isitt  and  E.  d'Esterre, 
Australian  Review  of  Reviews,  May,  1902. 

Annual  Reports  of  New  Zealand  Temperance  Alliance,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

See  also  Around-tiie-World  Glance  at  Temperance  Legislation  in 
1899-1900,  by  Joseph  Malins,  London, 

Women  in  New  Zealand,  by  J,  Christie,  North  American  Re^'iew. 
April,  1899  (168/509). 

The  National  Council  of  the  Women  of  New  Zealand,  annual  reports. 
Christchnrch,  New  Zealand. 

See  also  The  Woman's  Journal,  Boston,  in  which  Miss  Alice  Stone 
RlackwcU,  editor,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  International  Secre- 
tary, keep  a  world  record  of  the  suffrage  movement. 

For  nampl*.  in  Ihc  issue  just  it  hand  (Dee.  11,  1903).  Mrs.  Can  notes  that 
Turuania  has  just  confcrrril  the  dill  suffiagr  on  womrn  and  givrs  the  latest  facts 
about  the  movement  fnr  f^ual  autfraKe  in  Kraland,  France,  G«many,  Holland. 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Australia.  And  !iliss  IllarlmFll  in  a  powerful  «ri»  of 
■rliclH  sums  up  the  results  of  woman  suffraiie  in  Colorado,  including  the  removal 
of  the  partisan  emhlrin<i  from  Ihc  balint  (the  nearest  approach  to  an  educational 
qualification  for  the  ballot);  the  introduction  of  the  indeterminate  sentence;  the 
ab£4cn«nt  of  the  smoke  nui<ance;   belter  rcttulaticm  of  faclorin:   eeats   for  sales 

Visit  to  the  Compulsory  .Arbitration  Court,  by  H.  D,  Lloyd,  Outlook, 
Dec,  1900  (63/877-9), 
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8lo  The  Story  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Lesson  of  Newest  EngUnd,  by  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Outlook,  Feb.,  igoi 
(67/390). 

Cures  for  Coal  Wars,  by  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Atlantic,  Nov.,  1902. 

Remedy  tor  Strikes,  Independent,  May,  i()oo  (52/1274)- 

Country  Without  Strikes,  Public  Opinion,  June,  1900  (28/813). 

Country  Without  Strikes,  by  J.  A.  Ryan,  Catholic  World,  ?2/l4S. 

A  Country  Without  Strikes,  by  H.  O.  Willis,  Nation,  Oct.,  1901 
(73/259)- 

Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand,  Current  Literature,  Nov., 
1900  (29/SU). 

Old-Age  Pensions  in  New  Zealand,  by  W.  H.  Montgomery,  Eng. 
Review  of  Reviews,  Nov.,  1898. 

Old- Age  Pensions,  by  W.  H.  Montgomery,  Canadian  Magasine, 
Feb.,  1899  (12/296). 

New  Zealand  Poor  Law,  Spectator,  1898  (81/516). 

Old-Age  Pensions  in  New  Zealand,  by  W.  S.  Aldis,  Charity  Organ- 
igation  Review,  1899. 

Old-Age  Pensions,  by  H.  H.  Lusk,  Harper's  IVeekly,  Aug.,  1899 
(43/781). 

Old-Age  Pensions,  by  H.  H.  Lusk,  Arena,  June,  1900  (23/635)- 

The  Labor  Party  in  New  South  Wales,  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Con- 
temporary Review,  1892. 

The  Labor  Party  in  Queensland,  by  Anton  Bertram,  Contemporary 
Review.  1895. 

Le  Mouvement  Ouvrier  en  Australasie,  by  Anton  Bertram,  Revue 
d'Economie  Politique,  Paris,  1896. 

Labor  in  New  Zealand,  by  E.  Reeves,  Westminster  Review,  1895 
(144/631)- 

■    Industrial  Emancipation  in  New  Zealand,  by  H.  H.  Lusk,  Outlook, 
May.  1899  (62/167). 

Solution  of  Labor  Problems,  Independent,  Sept.,  1900  (52/2188). 

Conditions  of  Labor  in  New  Zealand,  by  T.  Mann,  r^th  Century, 
190a  (52/393). 

The  Olaga  Daily  Times  and  Wellington  Evening  Post  are  among 
the  best  dailies  of  Conservative  view;  while  the  Auckland  Star  and  the 
Lyiteiton  Times  are  leading  Liberal  papers.  The  Australian  Review 
of  Reviews  contains  some  excellent  articles  and  a  monthly  summary  of 
evenls  written  up  from  a  mildly  Conservative  point  of  view.  Some  of 
the  strongest  writing  in  the  labor  cause  is  lo  be  found  in  the  Sydney 
Bulletin,  which  pays  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  New  Zealand.  See  also 
The  Worker,  the  vigorous  Queensland  labor  newspaper.  On  the  other 
side  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  and  United  Australia  (monthly)  may 
be  consulted. 

(C)   Some  of  the  General  Works  Referred  to  In  thia  Book  or 
used  In  Its  Preparation. 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation  in  England  (Longmans,  New 
York  and  London,  3  vols.,  $6).  The  most  inspiring  attempt  yet  made 
in  the  direction  of  developing  the  philosophy  of  history. 
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Guizot's  History  of  CiviliMation  in  Europe  (Chambers,  London,  1856, 
I  vol..  2s  6d,  or  Bohn,  3  vols.,  los  6d). 

Mulhall's  National  Wealth  and  Industries  (Longmans,  New  York 
and  London,  1896,  464  pp.,  8s  fid). 

Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (Geo,  Rutledge  &  Sons,  London 
and  New  York,-i899,  860  pp.,  21s).  The  leading  statistical  authority  of 
the  world. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth,  by  Chas.  B,  Spahr,  Ph.  D.  (Crowell. 
New  York,  $1.50).    A  most  excellent  book  on  this  difBcult  subject. 

"The  City  for  the  People,"  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.  D.  (C.  F. 
Taylor,  Equity  Series,  Philadelphia,  3rd  edition,  1902,  704  pp.  Cloth, 
$1;  paper,  50  cents). 

The  most  complete  discussion  that  has  yet  appeared  of  public  owner- 
ship, the  initiative  and  referendum,  municipal  home-rule,  and  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  political  corruption. 

Proportional  Representation,  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  (Crowell, 
New  York,  $i.7S). 

The  leading  authority  on  this  vital  topic,  written  in  a  clear  and 
masterly  style. 

Dirtcl  Legislation  by  the  Citizenship  Through  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum,  by  J.  W.  Sullivan  (Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Co.. 
New  York,  1892,  120  pp.;  paper,  25  cents).  This  crisp  account  of  the 
development  of  direct  legislation  in  Switzerland  started  the  State  and 
national  referendum  movement  in  America. 

By  the  People,  by  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  A.  M.,  President  National  D. 
L.  League,  and  editor  of  the  Direct  Legislative  Record,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  116  pp.;  paper,  25  cents.  This  valuable  book,  besides  Pres. 
Pomeroy's  argument,  contains  endorsements  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, from  more  than  75  leading  men  and  women  of  various  countries, 
with  portraits  of  nearly  all  the  contributors. 

The  Referendum  Number  of  the  American  PedcralionisI,  by  George 
H.  Shibley,  Chairman  National  Non-Partisan  Federation  for  Majority 
Rule.  Washington.  D.  C.  (Published  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  80  pp. ;  paper,  10  cents.) 

Suggestions  on  Government,  by  S.  E.  Moffett  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago,  200  pp. ;  paper,  75  cents).    Very  thoughtful  and  suggestive. 

Direct  Legislation,  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons  (C.  F.  Taylor,  Equity 
Series,  Philadelphia,  1900,  173  pp.,  25  cents).  The  most  complete  an- 
alysis of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  referendum,  and  the 
strongest  discussion  of  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

Municipal  Monopolies,  a  series  of  papers  by  Professors  Bemis,  Com- 
mons, Parsons,  and  others,  edited  by  Prof.  E,  W,  Bemis  (Crowell  & 
Co..  New  York.  1899,  691  pp.,  $2). 

Issued  in  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely's  Economic  Series  and  recognized  as  a  lead- 
ing authority  in  its  field. 

American  Municipal  Progress,  by  Prof.  Chas.  Zuebltn  (MacMillan, 
New  York,  1902,  380  pp..  $1.25,  net).  A  very  useful  book  by  a  very 
wide-awake  professor  of  sociology. 
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8i2  The  Story  of  New  Zealand. 

Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  contributors  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York  and  London,  1897, 
1432  pp.,  $7.50)  A  reference  book  of  great  utility  to  the  student  of 
social  progress. 

The  Land  QvestioM  from  Various  Points  of  View,  by  a  number  of 
writers  (C.  P.  Taylor,  Equity  Series,  Philadelphia,  i8g8,  246  pp.,  25 
cents.)  The  discussions  of  land  monopoly  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  pro- 
posals for  facilitating  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  unearned  increment 
by  society,  are  of  special  interest. 

Rational  Money,  a  Discussion  of  the  Multiple  Standard,  fay  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons  (C.  F.  Taylor,  Equity  Series,  Philadelphia,  i89g.  180 
pp.,  25  cents.)  As  most  people  are  really  more  ignorant  of  monetary 
science  than  of  any  other  vital  subject  except  physiology  and  hygiene, 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  paragraph  containing  a  hint  of  the  meaning 
of  "Rational  Money." 

"A  n«tJon»I  currency  inlflligrally  controlled  in  the  interciW  of  the  whole 
people  tod  carefully  reguUted  in  reference  to  tfae  true  coiamodily  buis,  the  nil 
conitint  of  erchinge,  by  meaca  of  the  Uultiplt  Standard  in  luch  a  way  that  the 
dollar,  or  monetary  unit,  absll  rrmua  aubM*ntia11y  coQitant  in  its  pun:hasinK 
power  from  month  to  month  and  year  to  jear,  representing  alwayi  the  aame  average 
(mount  of  commodities  and  services  and  giving  to  its  possessor  at  all  tinea  the 
Bime  average  command  over  the  world  of  purehaaeabie  Ihioaa,  lo  the  end  that  both 
the  unjust  gains  and  the  ruin  that  accompanj'  the  rise  and  fall  of  money  value* 
may  be  abolished,  and  wealth  be  given  lo  iaduilry  rather  than  to  ipeculation." 

Social  EvolutiaH,  by  Benjamin  Ktdd  (MacMillan  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1894,  348  pp.,  $1.50). 

The  New  Right,  by  S.  M.  Jones,  Mayor  of  Toledo  (Eastern  Book 
Concern,  New  York,  1899,  479  pp).  A  book  of  life  and  progress  right 
from  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  time. 

"Monopolies  and  Trusts,"  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
(MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  1900,  278  pp.,  $1.25).  A  clear  analysis  by 
the  most  popular  economic  writer  in  America. 

The  Trust  Problem,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  (McClure,  Phillips  S  Co., 
New  York,  1900,  281  pp.,  $l).  A  strong  book  by  a  strong  writer,  whose 
engagement  as  expert  adviser  by  the  Unitei]  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission was  not  only  a  just  tribute  to  his  ability,  but  the  means  of 
affording    him    special    opportunities    for    investigation    of    the    trust 

The  Organieation  and  Control  of  Industrial  Corporations,  by  F,  E. 
Hotack,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  <C.  F.  Taylor.  Equity  Series,  Philadelphia,  1903, 
207  pp.,  25  cents.)  A  very  thoughtful  and  helpful  treatment  of  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  our  day,  and  one  which  has  not  been 
solved  in  New  Zealand,  the  United  Stales,  or  any  other  country,  tho 
in  many  countries,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  its  solution  is 
of  the  most  pressing  moment.  We  are  very  successful  in  the  organiia- 
tion  of  industrial  corporations  to  control  the  Government,  but  not  so 
successful  in  organizing  the  Government  so  as  to  control  industrial 
corporations. 

The  Century  Dictionary  Atlas,  with  its  splendid  maps  and  reference 
methods  which  enable  one  to  find  in  a  moment  any  place  in  New  Zea- 
land, or  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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Land  Minister.  136;  Tillage  set- 
tlsments,    140-2.   285;    on   repre- 
senutlon    (1S80)    166;   In   Mari- 
time strike,  381 
Liberal-labor  leader  ISOO,  180 
Premier,  186;  policy.  189;  Cabinet. 
ISO;  on   single  tsi,   102  n ;   on 
progressive     land     snd     Income 
taxes,    101,    197-8 ;    on    womsn 
suffrage,  261,  263,  276:  attitude 
on  local  land-value  tax,  400  n 
Bee  also  467,   635,   630.   039.  S84, 

160 
biographic  note.  619-21 
portraits.  141,  187.  619 
death.  246-7 
Rail  at.  AuHtrallan.  93-4 
alphabetic    and    impartlsan,     16S, 


revolution  by,  600-7 
organized  labor  end  tbe,  t 
See  SufTraf 


inic    of    1803, 


18-02,   232-' 


2S1-4 
early  closing,  301 
owned  by  the  Stat 


i,  700 
deposits.  724,  725 
Barton,  Sir  E„  271 
Keecber,  Henry  Ward,  4TS 
Belgium,  88,  00,  01;  see  Civilization 

Tables 
Bibliography,  804 

Biographic    Notes    of    Some   Leading 
Statesmen,  608-36 
Sir  Oeorge  Grey  (K.  C.  B.),  608-11 
Blr  Wm.  Fox  (K.  C.  It  O.),  ai2- 
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AU  retermofi  are  t 


Biographic  NotBH — continued 

Sir  Edw.  Wm.   Stafford    (G.   C.   M. 

Q.).  613-14 
Sir  Frederick  WhItaLer    (K.  C.  M. 

Q.).  614-lG 
Sir   JutluH    VoKcl    <K.    C.    U.    G.). 

e  15-18 
Hon.  Chas.  C.  Bow«n,  G16 
Sir  Harr;  Atkinson  (K.  C.  M,  G,), 

817-18 
Hon.  John  Bai:ance,  810-21 


Sir   I 


(K.    C.    M.    G.), 


631-2 

Hon.  Wm.  Eolleatoii,  622-3 
'  Hob.  Wm.  Pcmher  Reevea,  623-6 
Sir  John  Hall  (K.  C.  U.  O.},  625 
Bon.  JohD  McKenzIc,  826-8 
Hon.  George  O'Rorke  (Ktl,  6ZS-B 
Rt.  Hon.  Klchard  John  BeddOD   (T. 


,  62U-3: 
r  Wm.  Rill 


IKt.l,  033-5 
;.  OS  5 


predicted,  52 T 
proeperltr  and  credit  rising  blglMr 
and  blgber,  62G  et  acq. 
CapltallBtB'   View  of  new   lawa,  520- 


See  ArblCi-atlon,  Old- 
Opposition 
Zanaea  ol  Liberal  victory  1890,  178- 

188 
::aUBeH    and    Condltloius,    of    N.    Z'a. 
FroKrcas,  658-888 
mistake  of  OTeremphaalzlDg  phral- 

cbI  (acton.  658-0,  803 
jet   they   muat   not   be   neglected. 


lafluence  ol  leadership,  035-6 
Birds,    wingless,    566,    cuts,    Kiwis, 

567 :  Moo.  605 
Birth  Days  of  Progress.  508 
Bismarck,  308,  443 
Booth.  Chas.,  791 
Booth,  General,  287-8 
Bosa.  political,  uone  in  N.   Z..   169, 
695,  izlll 

canses.  687.  668 
Bowen,  Hon.  Chas.  C,  123 

biographic  note,  616 

portrait,  123.  616 
Boys    aad    glrla   protected,    293,    300 
Browne.  Goyernar,  64 
Brunnerton  Railway  Bridge.  534 
Building  societies,  61 
Busby,    British    resident    sent    183.1. 
arrived  1834,  20.  21 ;  attempt  to 
federate  tbe  Maoris,  22 

Cabinet,  see  Ministry 

Canada,  80.  94,  600 
Candidates,  no  nomination  by  cancua 
or  conveotlon.  boss  or  machine, 
168-171 
direct  nomlnatloa  by  yoters,  168 
alphabetic  ballot,  168 
questioning  and  pledging  by  voters, 
169,  SQ4 
CaunlballBm  of  early  Maoris,  12,  18, 

19 
Canoes,  double  canoes,  3 

canoe  with  tourists.  585 
Canterbury,  38,  72,  74,  75-6 
Canterbury  College,  602 
Catholic  mlsslonarlea,  22,  23 
Capital,   aided   by  arbitration  on   de- 
mand, 342,  357 


:atlon,   I 


.    661-2;    fertlllCr   of   soil. 


homogeneity  of  tbe  population, 
663-4 

newnesa  of  the  Colony.  864 

character  of  people,  684 

onion  of  fanners  and  worklngnien 
at  the  polls,  664 

dilTuslon  0,.  wealth,  669 

constructive  energy,   665 

open  mindednesB  and  freedom  from 
domination  by  party  spirit,  665-6 

excellent  STslem  of  nomination  and 
election  giving  free  play  to  col- 
lective ability  and  convergence 
on  the  truth  under  the  Influence 
of  civic  conscience  and  Intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  public 
Interest.  607 

freedom   from  political   corruption. 


acblne. 


Bpolla,   667. 


public    ownerahlp    of    monopolies, 
689 

good  leadership,  669 

dies  for  existing  evils.  670-1 
no  Utopian  scheme, -670 
Dor  Socialist  program,  670-3 
guestlon  bow  much  Socialism  baa 
to  do  with   N.  Z'a  advance,  de- 
pends  on  deflnltlon  of  Socialism, 


I    public    ( 


Liberals  bclleTe  li 
ship  of  public  I 
Operative  Indostry,  876,  but  re- 
pudiate Socialism  as  ordinarily 
utfderatood.  878 
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Alt  rsf«renoei 
CansM  and  Conditloiu — oonNitutd 

N.    Z.    recofDlzes    three   loduBtrlal 

priadples,  public  ownenblp,  co- 

nperstlie    ownerablp,    and    liidl- 

Tldual  ownerablp,   674,  670,  6S0 

iDfluencc  ol  the  Slngle-tai,  680-1 

real  Ideals  and  prlndplea,  681-8 

direction   ol  attention   end   energ; 

to  clTlc  jDitlcc,  688,  697,  712 
aummarr,  686,  688 
Cenang,    combination    ot    referendum 
with,   propaaed,   411 

Contrailata,  116,  IIB,  122 
Chamberlain,  Bt.  Hon.  Joseph,  TBI 
Chamber   of   Commerce,   Canterbur;, 

627 
ChBBe,    Chief   Justice    tl.    8.    income- 
tax  decision,  7S0 . 
Cheviot,  21S,  224 ;  Tien  of,  219 
Chicago  Strike  (C.  S.),  335 
Children.  280-2,  648 

See   Education 
Chinese,  478-4,  644 

See  Immigration  ;  see  Bpodu  (2) 
Chrtotchurch,   72,  401 

view      of      Supreme      Court,      343 ; 
HUHenm,    ESS;    Canterbury    Col- 
lege,   602;    Port    Lyttelton,    the 
Chrlatchureh  shlpplne  point.  403 
Chronology  ot  Leading  BTenta,  799; 
see  pp.  BOS,  641-2,  and  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  p.  Tiltl 
Church  of  England,  31 
Cities.  Wellington,  20.  32,  401,  4S0-n. 
66J-2:  Tlews.  83,  105,  160,  431, 
891,  434.  469 
Auckland.  28,  29.  401,  43B-T,  B87 ; 

views,  304,  333,  438,  441 
Chrlatchureh,  72,   401;  Tlews,  343 

1403},  B06,  002 
Dunedtn,  T2,  437-9;  views,  72,  137, 

265,  302,  438,  511 
Nelson,   32;    views,   130,    196,   207, 

511 
New  Plymouth,  32 
Napier,  273 

no  ver;  large  cities  In  N.  Z.,  656 
life  In  tbe  cIClea,  439-41 
See      Hunklpalltles,      Peopip,     or 
Epochs  and  Epoch  Makers 
Civic  Conscience,  684 
Civic  Federation   (U.  S.).  T04 
Civic  fraternity,  510-18 
Civic  luatlce,    direction    of   itteDllon 

and  energy  to,  680,  60T.  712 
CiTllliatlOTi.    advanced    by    substltul- 
iDg  Judicial    decision    for    Battle- 
ment by  conflict,  368 
degree  of  cooperation  b  teat  of,  3T4 
life  Insurance  as  a  tent  of,  422 
See  ClvllluiUan  Tables 


Cllvllzatlon  belts  or  tones,  661,  680 
Civ  I  Illation   Tables,   716-55 

strong   points   of   various   nations, 
716-18 

tables  and  comments  on  area,  TIP, 
720;  p(q>u1a(lon.  710,  720 

education,  710,  720,  721 

wealth   and   income,   721 ;   ose   o( 
malls,  T21-2,  723 

telegraphs  and  telephonw,  722,  T23 

railways,   T23-4 

bank  depoalu,  724,  725 

life  Insurance,  724,  726 

death  rate,  T24-G,  728 

efficiency  of  labor,  72S-8 

average  wages.  727,  72S 

food  and  drink,  730,  730 

pauperism  and  crime,  730,  732 

coeperatlon,    732-734 

organization  of  industry.  735-6 

average  slie  ot  estates,  T36,  73T 

percentage   ot   population    holding 
land,  T36-7 

congestion  o(  wealth,  737-8 

movement     ot    wealth     congestloD, 
T38-T41 

trUBia  and  combines,  740-1 

movement   toward  political    equall- 
intlon,  739,  741-4     - 

degree  of  government  by   the  peo- 
ple,  745-6 

Intelligence  and  energy,  748;  pub- 
lic and  private  virtue,  743-9 

literature  and  art,  748,  749 

(wages   In  detail  In  various  occu- 
pations, 749-52) 

D.    B.    most    admirable    In    many 

ways,   bnt   any    learn   some    lea- 

BoDS   from   N.   Z.    and  other   db< 

tloos,  7G3-5 

Civil  Service,  14S-150.  668.  691 

Claaa  conscious  movement  none,  087 

Class  Legislation,  contrasts,  603 

Climate,  661-2,  689 

Clutha,  254 

Coal  mines.  State  operation  ot,  482-7. 
SIB 

Cost-ring,  486,   C^ 

Coat  strikes  (U.  S.),  333-4 

Cockbum,  Premier  (Australia),  7S1 

Collective  Ability,  667,  694 

ColoolzHtlon.  WakeSeld'a  phllosophj 
of,  35  37 

Comblsea,  175,  see  Trusts 

Commlaslon,  Railway,  eatabllsbed, 
151-1S2;  abolished,  379-81 

Compulsory  Arbitration,  see  Arbitra- 
tion on  Demand 

Concentration,  ot  tand-ownershlp, 
172  et  teg. 
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Index. 

All  re/etTBCe*  are  I 
Conc«SBlons.   494 
ConcluBlona.   TIS-IB 
Connollj,  John  D..  U.   B.   Consul   to 

N.  Z,.  see  Consular  IteporCa 
ConaerTatlre    rsrt;,    55.    122,    130; 
defeat,     ISl,     163.     201 ;     prac- 
tically vanlsbei],  634 

1,  483.  see  Opposition 


817 


lAtive 


I.  020  c(  srfl. 


England's  reserved  power.  BID.  60 
practical!;  disregarded  In  the  Pro- 
vincial  land   1b  VB.  69 
See    AbolltlcHi    of    I'roTloces,    flut- 
frage.  Senate 
Consul.  U.  8.  10  N,  X..  see  Conitulsr 
Reports 

r  Reports  (U.  S.},  relating  to 


State     resumption 


OD  labor  conditions.  31718 
OD  Bnllance  and  tlie  awakening  n 
ISnO.  ezo.  650.   CandJ   6S3 


ownership  of  monapolles.  6D3:  cor- 
ruption, 693 :  c:asa  leglilatlna, 
603;  poBltioD  of  women.  BOX; 
nomlnatloiu.  603-4,  6BC-6 

part;  aplrlt,  6t>4.  eOS 

questioning  and  pledging  candi- 
dates, 604 

Speaker  of  the  House,  604-6; 
spoils,  606;  boea,  605 

multltudlnoalt;  of  legislation,  606-1 

care  In  drawing  laws,  GOT ;  taxa- 
tion, eOT 

mechanical  deTclopment,  607 

political  metbods,  007 

purpose  of  orgsulzBtlon,  008 

labor  departments.  606 

postal  service,  608.  600 

savings  banks.  608 ;  telegraphs,  008 
.    railway  mall.  609 

land  ownership,  090  ;  land  titles,  609 

laau  ranee,  TOU 

ralln-ara,  TIIO:  big  shippers,  700 

bonks  and  panics.  70O,  TOl-z 

mone;  iiawer,  701 ;  finance,  credit, 
etc.  701 ; 

Influence  ol  farmers.  702;  nature 
o(  debt,  70S  ;  appropriations,  702 

class  consciousness,  702 

hours  of  labor.  70S 

trentmenl  of  poor.  702 

Industrial    disputes,    T02-6 

strikes  and  bOTCOtls,  704-3 
Immigration.  703 
citj  versus  country,  707 
municipal  life.  70T 

dominant  Ideal.  70T 


■  See  also  520.  522-6.  52S.  541 

man  n.  ca 

•Itnl.  707 

Contractor    Kj-slcm.    of    conalnirlinB 

monopolies.  TOO.  707-6 

public  works.  307 ;  abusea.  36S-I> 

mlucnlli.n. 

-08;    Constitution.    708 

Contrnala  between  the  I-lbenil  period 

and  former  times,  504-5 

wealth. 

lOS-9 

Contrsxts  ft  unities.  N.  Z.  &  IT.  S.. 

vcment  of  events,  700- 

climate,    soli,    resources,    scenery. 

tabulation 

ot    some    conlmsts    be- 

Z.  and  the  U.  S..  710 

progress,  ancestry,  etc..  OSO-no 

conclUBlona 

T12-15 

Tankees  of  South  racinc.  ono 

Cook.  Capt.. 

be  discoverer  of  N.  Z., 

spheresof  national  leadership. 800  1 

4 :  at  Po 

erty  Bay.  20  ;  portrait,  B 

vital  difference  In  the  direcllon  of 

Cwk.  Ml.,  .^0 

5,  515 

attention  and  energy.   601,  noT. 
and   In   the  national  alms.   001, 
OnS.  712 
contrasts  in  form  and  aiibstance  of 


Cooperation — 

(1)  Among   settlers    In   Improved- 

farm     settlements.     villBRe 

(2)  Cotiperalive     construction     of 

railways.       bulldinn       and 
other  public  worka.  .')0T-a7H 
abusea   of   contractor   system, 
308 
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CoHpsrs  tlon — con  Miiu  ed 
advBJitHgea       of 

pUn,  360 
obiectlona,  3T0,  37 


muIU,  372 

view     ol    cottperatlve    groupii 

building       the       MaboklDc 

btldse,  373 
QoTerDment   teaclitDK   farmci's 

coSpcratloD,  37< 
cooperative  dslrjlng,  375 
GoTemment    coOperallye   »hlp- 

plng  agency,  370 
<3)  as  a  truHt  remedj,  590 
(4)  a  fundamentnl  principle  In  N. 

z.,  aaa,  876 

(6)    aee  also  732-73*;  832 
CoCperalora.  ol  Great  Britain  favor 
early  cIOBlns  at  itores  by   Ian.' 
304;  alio  old-^e  peoalonB.  701. 


II  refereaatt  art  ta  p<met. 

Debates — cont  inued 
oOperatlve  on  the  local  laod-value  tax, 

on  the  referendum.  409,  41 
412.  768 

Id-age  penslona,  462-5 


rnptlon,   none   In    State   railway, 
392 

0  political,  429,  618.  a49-r;0,  OHS- 

S,  678;  coQCrsBtii,  8»3,  695 
0  rtnga  or  boaaea,  169,  S18 
0    mDUlclpal    boodle    or    franchise 


County  triiDchlBe,  reform,  B87 
Courts,   not  to  decide  od 
tlea.  244 


Crime,      n 
145-7 
little.  649,  780,  732 


inder'B     probation, 


Cupa,  Tupal,  16  with  portrait 
Custom  HoDBe  Bquare,  Dnnedln.  302 
Customs  duties,  195 

Dairying.  coBperatlve,  3T5 

Death  rate  very  low,  66::,  724-5.  726 

Debates,     Paillsmentary,     ST-S ;     "a 


1  tbe 


latlonal   railways  and   tbe 
public  works  policy.  100 
on  Government  life  iDsurance,  108 
on  the  land-value  tai.  124 
m  railway  management,  155-162 
on      suffrage      and      reprenenlatkin 

(1880).    104-167 
on  the  liquor  bill,  260-2 
on  womnn  suffrage,  201-2 
on  (he  S-bonr  bill.  307-R 
on  abolition  of  tbe  Ballway  I'um- 


Du   State  operation  of  coal  mines. 

484 
on  Slate  Bre  Insarance,  074-9 
oil  tbe  Zc«ie  aysteui,  5S2 
OD  trusts  end  combines,  694-601 
on     proportional      rep  reseota  tlon, 

iOn,  T59 


:va  kinds,  for 
able  Investn 


>,  S33 


national  debt,  535-44 
trasts.  702 
Deferred  payments,   estates  on,  131. 

139 
Democracy,  N-  Z'a  constltatlon.  47-53 
Grey's  campaign  for.  120 
N.  Z.  tbe  most  democratic  country. 
626,  660,  745  col,  62,  T47 
Denmark,      old-age       penilons,      4SS, 

705  6,  797 
Depreaalon,  Industrial.  In  the  eighties. 

172,    231-4 
Development    of    Early    Institutions. 
418  24 
telegraph  and  telephone,  418 
street  railways,  419 

Insurance  drpanment,  420-2,  table 


Direct    nomlnatlcns    by    the    people, 

IBS.  QQ3-4,  605 -G 
Disabilities,  of  women,  585 
Disability,  pension  upon.  44S,  002 
Discovery      of     N,      Z.     by     TosmaD 
11042).  4;  by  Cook  (1769),  4.  of 
gold,  20 
Divorce,  smtxig  the  Maoris.  15,  IS 
Drink.  In  various  countries,  7 29-730 

See  Liquor  Queatlon 
Droughts,  miss  tat  em  en  Is  as  to,  531 
Dummy  Ism.  128,  130 
Dunedin,  In  1858,  72:  In  the  middle 

at  tbe  present  time.  437-9;  views. 

72,  137,  438;  ITlDces  street,  617 
other    views,    First   Church,    265 ; 

Custom  House  Sqnsre,  30Z 
DiiBkj  Bay,   nallves   at.   6;    view  of. 


177 


I,  K.  S..  04  n 
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All  r«t»re»ee»  ore  to  facet, 
Edneatlon,     nDtvenal    md    aeciitar, 
123,  712 
aided    by    Slate    rallwari,    386-7; 
■chool      clilldr«n      carried      free, 
8S0;  ebeap  eicunlotu,  386-T 
Comtraiti,  TOB 

ClTlUiatloii  TablM,  719,  720.  T21 
EfflcleDcy  ol  labor,  SSB,  T2G-8 
BsmoDt,  Ht.,  AS3 
ElectloD    maehlnerr    of    N.    Z.,    167, 


Premier      8eddan'a 


Cll,  I 
direct  DomlDatloixB  b;  tlie  people, 

168,  693-1,  6ee-6 
alpbabctlc  ballot,  168 
qOMtlcoiInK  candidate!,  139,  8M 
no  boM  or  macblne,  16& 
rotlng  bj  mall,  170 
tI«M    (ores    to    coIlectlTe    ability. 

667,  SM 
and  an  <vportmilty  for  Idula  and 
principle!   to   act  DpoD  polUlcs. 
6S6,  687 
Blectlons,  lee  Cooatltntlan,   BuDrBKe. 
Repreaentatlon,   Liquor  Queatlon 
Aet  of  1883,  244-0 
WOCMUl'B  TDte,  264 
of  1890,  188 
Ol  1808.  263,  266 
Of  ISeO,  181,  264,  468 
Ot  1»02,  24».  264 

MDverKetice    of    men    toward    the 

trath  and  the  public  good  wben 

voUos  free  ot  boasea,  machlDea 

and  party  control,  667 

Bleetlve  Biecutlve,  fiB6 

Electoral    Act.    aee    Bepreaentatlon ; 

Suffrags ;  Woman  Suffrage 
Electric  Ugbtins,  84 
Ell,    Henry   George,   411,    412,   4S<;, 

S78,  S87,  600.  604 
Emigration.  rolaatateiDaita  aa  to,  531 
no     eiadua      lately,      but     In      tbe 
eightlea,  178.  Ifi8,  476 
Employees,  see  Labor,  Arbitration 
FrnpEoyera'  Liability.  478-8J 
Elngland,        Beading       crlmlnala        to 
coloDlea,   SB   n;   power   reaervEd 
to.    In   N.  Z.   Conatltutlan.    Sl-3, 
60  :  title  reglitration,  80  ;  postal 
banta,  88  n.  90;  Anetrallan  bal- 
lot, M  ;  woman's  tranchlae,  272  ; 
old  tabor  laws.  310-13;  aee  CItI- 
UzBtian  Tablea 
Bplacopal  Cburcb,  31 
E^DCha  and  Epoch  Makers,  637 
(1)  the  four  periods  ot  N.  Z.  his- 
tory. 63T 
control  by  Goremor,  637-8 
commnnlcetlon  1840,  638 
"contlDuoua"  Mlniatry,  638-9 


Ulntatr; 
If  Hlnlatrlea  died  quickly. 


table   of   epoch*   and    leading 
eventa,  640-1 

tbe  National  Age,  B42,  643-4 
(2)   the  people,  844-67 

number,  ancestry  and  charac- 
ter, 644-6 

rate  ot  increase,  644  n 

what   population    the   Islands 
would  hold.  644  n 

care  o(  children,  648;  religion, 
648 


649 
no   political    corraptlon,    649- 

SO;  clilc  spirit  high,  eSO 
very     democratic.     660-1,     aee 

also  528.  745  col.  62.  74T 
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All  ref freneea 
I^gls  lat  Ion — con  tinned 

care  In  dniwing  lawa,  SDT 
LeglBlallie  Council,  see  Senate 
Liberals,  ace  Liberal   Partr 

electloD     aiieceBaes      (IgOU),     180: 
(ISeS),   263,    260;    (1890),   IBl, 
264.  468:   (leu^).  24S.  264 
capture  of  Senate  bj,  467-9 
dl8t§DSu]sbeil  trom  Radlrala,  488 
Liberal   Parly,   B5.    122,    187:   poller, 
189;    Tictorlea,     181,    186.    248, 
283-4,  468 
Liberal  Years,  coDtraat  with  (ormer 

times,  G04-5 
Liberty.        InduB  trial        Independence 

eaaeDtlal  to,  682 
Liens  for  wages'.  315-6 
Lire  Insurance,  State  Ilepartment  of, 
108-11..  420-2:  table.  421 
ClTlllzatlOQ  Tables,  724,  T20 
Limit  of  municipal  taiatlon,  405 
of  area  of  land  one  man  can  hold, 
see  Land 
LInotjpe,  tie-up  In  ChlcaBo,  332 

Arbitration  In  N.  Z.,  B32 
Llqnor    Question,    triennial    referen- 
duin  on,  24 9- SO 
consumption  of  In  N.  Z.  and  V.  S., 

:f49,    •^56:    In   Aastralla,    256 
relative    Crafflc    In    various    coun- 


Llterature,  748-9 

LlOfd,  II.  D.,  227.  242.  320,  3S3.  376. 

4S0,  4S4.  455.  B07.  520.  630,  658 
Loans,   by    State   Insurance   Depart- 
ment, 111-112 
to  settlers   la   Tlllaice  settlemenla. 

140 
by  tiovemment  to  fanners,   work- 

Ingmen,  etc.,  23i>-4i),  284 
Local  Option,  on  the  liquor  qaestlon, 

240.59 
on    the    land-valne    ta(    tor    local 

purposes,  400-8 
Local   rating  on  UQlmpraved   valaea, 

40(1-8 
Los    Ansel es.    charter   provision    for 

popular  recall.  775 
Lnsk,  Huih  H..  2'G.  685 

Uacblne,   poMllcal,    none   to    N.    Z,. 

161);  cBUBes.  087.  868 
HacKenile,  Srol.le,  261 
Uahokine         Viaduct,         coUperatlve 

groups  building  the.  373 
Mall,  voting  by,  171 
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Majority  choli 
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Maoris,    the    Polynesian    Inhabitants 
of  the  iHlanda 

When  they  cAme  to  N.  Z..  3;  double 
canoes,  3 ;  great  navigator*.  4 ; 
relations  with  Cook,  4;  thought 
his  ship  a  giant  bird,  4;  and 
took  the  Bngllshmen  tor  goblins 
or  gods,  4-T ;  Tanlwba's  story, 
4-7:  cbaracterlitlc*.  10;  number 
of.  10,  20,  51 1  In  Bttoe  age,  10; 
learning  to  use  firearms  and  the 
reaults.  10-12;  Hongl,  12;  no 
written  language  till  mlsslon- 
■rlea  reduced  their  speech  to 
phonetic  form,  10,  IB ;  cannibal- 
ism, 12:  wars,  12,  10;  trade  In 
flai,  timber,  potatoes,  tatooed 
heads,  etc..  12:  vll.agea.  11,  13; 
clothing,  14,  IB :  food.  16 :  occu- 
pations of  men  and  women.  16: 
tatoolng.  14.  16.  17 ;  metbod  of 
signing  deedH,  14;  marriage,  lo, 
10;  dlrorce,  15;  houses  and 
barns,  16 :  observance  of  Sun-  . 
day,  16 :  Tnpal  Cnpa  or  Te  Pehl. 
16  ;  theft.  17  ;  the  chief talnahlp. 
17;  the  women.  IG.  17;  -Idols" 
or  goda.  IS;  convenlou  of.  18: 
proof  of  sincerity,  10 :  giving 
up  cannibalism  and  war,  and 
liberating  their  slaves,  18.  19; 
native  schoola,  IS ;  attempted 
federation  of,  by  Busby.  22  :  native 
land  laws,  26  n;  Treaty  of 
Wallangl,  26 :  sheep  and  cattle 
they  now  own,  16:  petition  for 
a  good  OoTernor,  34 

purchase  of  land  from,  39-44 :  war 
with  (1844-5),  40-2;  Hete,  41; 
Grey  won  them,  42;  rights  under 
Constitution.  47,  48  note  5,  81 : 
reprcsentetlon  In  Parliament.  19. 
47  n.  5!,  120;  Maori  boys.  BO: 
girls,  garments  of  Bai.  etc.,  56 ; 
carving,  stem  post  of  canoe.  60: 
watched  dlscnssions  In  England, 
and  dlstrasted  English.  40.  63; 
the  I^Dd  League.  King  tribes, 
etr.,  63-4;  village. of  Te  Whero 
Whero.  65;  war.  64-6:  Rewl, 
07 ;  Maori  courage  and  aid  to 
enemies.  64-66  n.  67;  pe«e«. 
OG-8  :  method  of  Balnlatl<ai.  82  ; 
Te  Wbeoro,  126;  Maori  councils, 
401 

tourist  notes  on.   560-S 

views  of  Maoris  In  Part  II.  i 
princess.  560 ;  moll 
DOl:  widow  and  son,  662:  vil- 
lage, B63:  canoe.  566:  carved 
gateway,  038;  stage  erected  for 


d  child. 
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All  references 
Mb  ariB — con  rinurd 

gluit  feast, 44Ei:  iMaorl  maideo. 
64T,  but,  eSO;  four  Uaorls  trllh 
Premier   SeddoD,   SSS :   a   Usorl 

UapB,  of  New   Zeilaod,   and  of  the 
world    <jDit   Inside  front   cover) 
ProTliice  map,   117 
Marine    Insuraoce,     State,     proposed, 

6T4 
Uarltlme  strike,  ITS,  ISl,  S25,  380 
Marriage,  amang  tbe  Maoris,  15,  IS 

amoDg  the  whites,  653 
Married  men,  prefereoce  for.  S84,  ^71 
Marsden,    Re*.    Samuel,    mlsslonarr, 
8-10;  hiB  melhcMl  or  christian  1  na- 
tion  via   civilization,   10:   great 
Influence  with  Maoris,  10 ;  tIpivb 


.  24 
portrait,  9 

Massachosetta,       see        CiTlllzatlon 
Tables 
title  registration,  80 
ballot,  M 

Masterton  Post-oOlce,  view  of.  t'M 

McKenzle,  Hon.  John.  122 

Minister  of  Lands,  1»9,  210-234 
settling  labor  on  the  land,  2H4-ti 
on  local  land-value  tax,  404 
blograpblc  note.  626-8 

McLean,' UtHi.  Douald,  AG 
Uerchanta,   must   latwl    goods   made 
outside  factories,  393 
shops  and  offices  must  cloae  earlr, 

800-1 
helped     Minister     nppves     secure 
early  cloelng  law,  208 
Merit   system,   of  civil  service,   148- 
iso.  ess 

Metbodlat    Missions,    8.    0,    etc.,    see 

MarHden,  Missionaries,  etc. 
M«tln,  M.,  072,  87* 
Middle  Island,   taking  poRsesslon   of. 
.28;  boDght  bj  the  fi 

settlement  of,  36,  7: 
Midland  Rail  war.  taki 

Government.  .103 
Mllford  Sound.  G,-,2-4 :  view,  ri53 
Mill.  John  Stuart.  127 
Millers'  Trust,  580-08 
Millionaires.    653.    657.    078,    082    n. 
701,  708-9 

N.  Z'B  puriM'se  to  have  no  million- 
aires or  paupers.  707 
Mills,  see  Factories 
Mlnerala,  3 
Mia  Imam   Wage  Boards.  787-00 

See  Arbitration  on  Demand 
Ministries,   early,   died   young,    630; 

"continuous,"  S38-8:  Premier  8ed- 


■  by  I 


Ubie  of,  C40-1 
Ministry,  responsible  ministry  eatab- 
Ilsbed,  B4  ;  "Continuous  Ministry, ' 


6Si  Grey,  122 1  Stout,  136;  Atkln- 
.Bon,    130,    1514,    IflS:    Ballance. 
Liberal,  188:  SeddoD.  247-8 
Misrepresentation    as    to    Industrial 


arbltra 


,   3S8-0 


MISBlonarleB,  Bngllsh  Wesleyan,  8- 
19:  Maraden,  8-10.  24;  milng  arts 
of  civilization  as  a  means  ol  pre- 
paring natives  for  Christianity, 
10 :  success.  18 ;  translation  of 
Bible  into  Maori  12.  10 ;  opposed 
anneiatlon  at  first,  'il  \  afterward 
favored  It,  22-24;  French  Cath- 
olics. 22;  Pompalller.  22,  23; 
Henry    Williams,    24;    Selwyn,    31 

Misstatements  aa  to  droughts,  emi- 
gration, arbitration,  debt,  proa- 
perlty,  etc.,  630-3 

Mitchell.  John.  President  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  336,  70C 

Moa,  CG6;  picture.  605 

Money-power,  contrasts.  701 

Money-ring,  175;  smashed.  241 

Monopollea,  local,  427-8 
no  franchise  grabs,  420 
public  onnersblp  of.  603 
Interest  of  the  rich  in  good  govern- 
ment affected  by   public  owner- 
ship ot.  600,  682 
and  trusts  In  the  V.  S..  678,  670 
contrasts.  706,  707-8 

Monopoly.  503.  518.  073.  882 
opposed  to  good  government,  onn. 

682,  714 
See  Public  Ownership 

Monopoly  of  land,  70-76 
monopoly    deeded    by  Oovemment, 

at  £160  an  acre,  Tl 
grldlroning  the  land,  74 
efforts  to  check,  74-6 
Grey's  campaign  agalnat.  120 
struggle  to  check,  127-130 
concentration    of    land    ownerBblp 
continuing  In  the  eighties,  133-0 
tremendous    by    1800,    173-7,    17fl, 

185.  200 
graded    taiatlon    to    break    down 

monopoly,    191-204 
etfect  of  graded  taxes,  201 

Morality,  648,  748-0 

Mortgages,  taxed  as  land,   191,  192, 
103 
reduction  of  tax 

Mount  Cook,  30r>. 

Mount  Egmont,  63 
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Mount  Tntoko,  MT 
Hulhall.  Ei43-«,  Tl« 
UDDlclpalltlei.    QueeD'a    iDBtmctloaa 

as  ta  tlS46),  47,  61 
Hobion'B  ordinance,  81 
mnnldpal    franclilae,    47.    SI,    S3, 

426-T,  428-0 
povera  na  to  public  norki,  water, 

gai.  itrect  rallwaya,  etc.   83-4, 

42T-8,  615 
local  land-vBloe  tai,  400-8 
limit  ol  taiatioQ,  40G 
ownerablp  ol  local  moaopoliea,  83- 

4,  42T-8.  616 
Uayor  and  council,  420 
no    boodle-contracts    or   f ranch Ise- 

graba.  429 
tBiea.  429 
Wellingtoa,  430-6;  Auckland,  436- 

T ;    Dunedln.    43T-9 ;    city    and 
>.  439-41 


I  tbc  raiiwayt,  ' 


Municipal 


707 
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(1)  table  of,  1 
wbat   the   railways   would   be 

valued  at  In  the  U.  8..  G36-T 

(2)  debt,    table,    63?  i    dlscDssIm, 

638  et  aeg. 
-  two  kiDds  or  debt,  ror  smoke. 
and     for     raluabte     assets, 
a3D-44 

(3)  beat   aaaeta   not   calculable   in 

money,  64G 

(4)  Bcenic  assets  and  tourist  dlvl- 

deada.  S46-8;  monetary 
raiuB  of  scenery,  646  n 

the  wonderland  of  the  South 
raclBc.  CMS 

forest.  54S-S1;  rivers,  BlacierB, 
etc.,   661 

Bounds,  652;   Mliford,  SG2-4 

Sutherland  Falls,  564,  605: 
volcanoes  and  balling  pools, 
564-8 

pink  and  white  terraces,  558- 
669;  geyaers,  568;  medici- 
nal hot  aprlngs.  669 

(5)  living     curios,     660;      Haorls, 

500-3;      Kea-parrot,      5e3-<, 
585;     wingless     birds.     566- 
667 ;    vegetating   caterpillar. 
666;  hints  to  tourists,  666; 
Moa,  666.  606 
Xatlonal  Cotmcll  of  Women,  269-TO 
National     Federation    for     Majority 
BnlB,  V.  a.,  604 


are  to  page*. 
Nationmllaatlon  t 
107,   879-S9T 
of  banks,  88,  92,  232-4 
of    Insurance;    life,  108-12,  420-2, 
67S-4;     accident,     47T-8;     Sre, 
671-0,  804,  III 
Of  the  BOil,  1S8,  136,  ITS,  210,  226, 

241.  601 
ol  credit,  231-4.  236  242 
of  coal  mines,  482-7,  615 
ol  Bteamship   lines,  proposed,  670. 
689 
Nelson,  82;  views,  130,  196,  207,  611 
New  Plymouth,  82 

New   South  Walea,  CommisstoDsr   to 
N.  Z.,  363,  369-60,  628 
Areh-Deacm  Langley,  of.  374 
old-age  penslODB.  459,  7S1-2,  797 
arbitration,  T86-T 
New  York.  661-2 

New  Zealand,   the   land   and   Its   in- 
habitants ;    location,    see    maps. 
Just  inside  front  cover,  and  117 
slie.  1,  IIT ;  climate,  1.  661 
mountains,  2;  forests.  2,  143,  548 
hot  springs,  volcanoes,  etc.,  2,  664 
scenery,  2,  545-659 
geology,  and  minerals,   3 
the   Mawis   or  Polynesian   Inhabi- 
tants  of   the   islands,   3-19,   see 

Discovery   by    Tasman    (1642).    4; 

by  Cook.  4 ;  the  name,  4 
early  settlements,  19 
population,  20,  644-6 
annexation,  21-26. 
the  laland*  Inclnded  In  New  Souib 

Wales,  ai  part  of  British   Bm- 

Treaty  ol  WallangI,  26:  sover- 
eignty, 26-28 

colonlzatioD  (Wakefield  and  N.  z. 
Co.),  36-39 

Coiutitutlon,  47-63;  the  Colony 
ibstontiaily  a  republic,  63 


Oove 


r.;  provinces,  g.  r. 
public    works,    national    railways, 
telegraphs,      etc,      98-1 OT.      161, 
379-BT 


e  life  it 


i-112 


Public  Trust  Office.  113-116 
Industrio-political    progress.    95- T  : 
abolition  of  provinces,  118-119 
Grey's  campaign  for  equal  rights, 

120 ;  education.  123 
representation,  1S3-T ;  one-maa- 
one-vote,  164;  direct  nomina- 
tions. 168;  alphabetic  ballot. 
168 ;  questioning  and  pledging 
ol  cMidldates,   189;  no  bow  or 
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.ill  Ttferaicet 
New  Zr&taDd — conllnirad 

macbloe,    169,    Hill:    TOIIng    bj 

mall,  170 
monopolr,    falling    price*,    depres- 

■IDD,  1T2-T :  exodus.  ITS 
political  reTolDtlon,  1890,  1T8-S8 
reanlta  aa  to  taiatloD,  land,  DnaDce, 

labor,  etc ;  aet  special  heads 
psDlca  prohibited,  231-4 
national  liatloD   of   credit   or   Qov- 

ernment   loans  to  famera.   etc.. 


5-40 


I.  270-8i 


are  to  pvfftt. 
Old-Ase  I 

jnsUce  at,  442-S 

how  eitabllafaed,  443-4 

the  plao  adopted,  444-T 

need,    desert   and   aie,    the   testa, 

447 
desert  meaaDred  b;  residence  and 

character,  447-8,  4GB 
need  detennlDed  b;  lack  of  Income 


'.  44  S 


labor  laws,  279-3 

arbltr*tl<»i  on  demand.  321-66 

Uatlooal  eosi   mines,  482-7 

State  accident  and  Are  Insurance, 

477-8,  571-9,  804,  ill 
prosperity.    3G2«,    488- SOO,    627-8, 

C29,  G30.  B31,  836,  xll,  llT 
the  principles  Involved,  601-8 
the  People's  Trust  and  the  Opposi- 
tion to  It.   !)0V-33:    the  national 
aasets    and    national    debt    G34- 
68;    what    neitl    669-607;    the 
four   periods   of   N-   Z.   hlBtory, 
637 ;    Epochs   and   Epochmakers, 
B37-S7 ;    causea    and    conditions. 
668-88:     contraata    and     conclu- 
sions, 689-715 
place  amoDK  the  nations,  716-55 
New Zealander.apolltlcal  animal,  664 
New     Zealand     Companr,     22 :     land 
clalma,      22,      23:      sending     out 
coloDlBIB,  32;  selling  land  at  £1 
per  acre,  38 :  Its  frlpnds  !□  power 
In  England,  44 :   larRe  grants  of 
land  and  money  to  the  company. 
44 ;  wanted  self-government  for 
N.  Z.,  47;  Brst  Conaiitutlon  Its 
scheme,  47  d 
Nominations  by  direct  petition  of  the 

voters,  16S-171,  693-4,  605-6 
Non -Politics  I    Ball  way    Commission, 
established,    161,-62 :    abolished, 
370-81 

Occupations,  of  women.  276 

of  Ihe  people.  694 
Oberholtier,  413 
Objections — 

to  State  reflumptlon  of  land,  221  n 

to  arbitration  law,  347  ct  >cf. 

to  cofiperatlon.  370,  372 

to  the  referendum,  414-lT 

to  old-age  pensions,  462 

to  State  coal  mines,  485 

See    Opposition.     Opposition    and 
M 1  aapprebenslon 
Old-Age   Pensions,    442-66,    518.    684, 


Radicals  and  Baclallsta  want  nnt- 
vecsal  pensions,  448.   449.  4tlo-a 

the  disability  test  ol  the  Victorian 
law.  448 

methods  of  poor  relief,  449 

aim  of  the  N.  Z.  law,  449-60 

effect  upon  thrift,  450 

the  law  In  operation.  461 
namber  of  pensioners,  462 
some  cases  of  Imposition,  4B4,  436 
aafrguards.  446,  457-8,  459  n 
.pplIcantB  mostly  worthy,  454-56 
orka  smoothly,  459 
It  some  Improvements  have  been 
euggeeted,    459-60 
ost  popular  of  the  Liberal  laws. 


thi 


but  n 


It  bitterly  contested,  461-2 
I.  462 


In  Australia,  Appendix  III,  790-8 
One-man -one-vote.     Grey'a    campaign 

for,  120 
enacted  Into  taw  (1889),  164 
See  Suffrage 
Oplnm,  4BG 

Opposition,  to  lease  tn  perpetuity,  211  n 
to     State     resumption     of     large 

estates,  221,  223 
to    Government    losns    to    farmers. 

etc.,  237 
to  woman  suffrage,  263,  274 
to  the  arbitration  law,  347-55,  3«IM 
to  old-age  pensions.  461-2 
The.  -a  hopeless  wreck,"  181,  248; 

ceased  to  eiist  as  an  organised 

body,  634.  T69 
See  Senate 
Opposition  and  Misapprehension,  518 
Conservative  views,  620  e(  teg. 
Tbe  Annual  Register,  521-22 
Remarks  of  the  U.  3.  Consul,  522-6 
Predictions  of  the  Opposition,  627 
Prosperity  of  N.  Z.,  527-8,  629-30, 

631 
New  South  Wales  Commission,  528 
other  mlsatalements  as  to  drooghta, 

emigration,      arbitration,       debt, 

etc..  630-3 
Optional  system  of  selecting  land,  208 
O'Regan,  M.  P.,  404 
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Ail  rtferenoei  a 
Organliatlon  of  Indnitrj,  T36-6 
O'Horke.  Sic  Otorge  Maurice,  Kt. 

biographic  note,  92S-9 

portrait.  628 
OtSKO.  12,  TB 
Overtime.  SSI  D 

Ownership,  three  prlnclplea  of,  674, 
STB,  080 

8«  Public  Ownerehlp 

Panics,  prohibited,  231-4 

contraats,  TOO-S 
Parcels  poat.  85,  098 
ParlklDo  Reach,  rlew.  21S 
Parllflment,    Comtltutlonal    orgaalia- 
tlOQ  and  power! ,  49- S3 

leBlHlBtloD,  ST-S 

triennial,  12S 

BulidlQgB.  Tlewi,  434,  460 

See  Goremment;  Debatea 
Parrot.  Kea,  K63-4,  565 
Parties.  B5.  122,  130.  161,  IH6 

labor  tin  Australia),  1S3.  086 

See      Provincial  I  Bts,      Centralists, 
Conaervatlve,  Liberal 
Part;  and  partUanahlp.  030,  604,  60E 
PaBtoial-tenanta'  relief,  308 
Patent,  Oovemment  purchaae  of,  47T. 
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FatemBlism.  not  the  N.  Z.  plan,  648 
PaDperlsm,  730,  732 
Fencarrow  Head,  view,  204 
PenBiona,  for  civil  servants.  140 

old-age,  442.  790 

on  disability,  602 
People,  044-57,  see  Epochs  (2] 

homogeneity,  063-4 

the    New     Zealander    a    political 

animal.  604 
character,  648,  664,  365 
sober,  640 
See  Popolatloa 
People's  Trust,  the  QoTemment,  S09- 

518 
the  largest  trust  In  N.  Z.,  SOfl 
really  belongs  to  the  people,  50010 
what    this    civic    fratemltr    doeu. 

810-18 
safety,   order,   health,    admlntstra- 

tlon   of  justice:   appeal   boards, 

schools,  GIO 
good   election   machinery.    refercD- 

dum.  etc,  Gil 
just  taxation,  512 
roads,    railways,    poet,    telegraph. 

telephone,  banks,  512 

State  patent,  513 
docks,      steamers,      hotels,      parka. 
Tourist      Department,      forests, 


estates,  914 
title  guarantee,  conveyanclog,  lime 
kilns,  State  coal  minea,  municipal 
water,  gas,  trams,  alanghter 
houses,  etc..  cooperation,  cold 
storage,     commission    merchant, 


aids  ti 


!,  515 


aids  labor,  516-5 

right  to  work,  516 

short    boura,     516;     sweat    shops, 

SIO:  contractor  system.  516 
no     dlscrlmlDsCion     against     trade 

onions,  517 
workluEmen's  homes,  CIT 
depositing  slums  on  land,  GIT 
trend  of  population,  city  to  i^un- 
try.  617 
Periods,  see  Epochs 
Perpetual  lease.  133,  130.  210-14 
Pests,  animal,  T :  vegetable,  7 
I-bltllppe,  Louis,  22 
PIcton,  view  of,  680 
Police,   act  as  agents  tor   the   labor 
bureaus  to  Ond  work  for  unem- 
ployed. 282 
a  State  department,  420 
Political  boas  or  machine,  none  In  N. 

Z.,  100 
Political  revolution   (1800),  ITS 

>r.   Bishop,   22-23.  with  por- 


trait 

I'oor,  methods  of  relief.  440 

treatment  of  (Contrasts),  702 
Popular  recall,  the,  774-6 
1'opulallon,  644-e,  T10.  720:  rate  of 
Increase,  644  n ;  what  popolatioa 
the  Islands  would  hold,  tI44  n : 
movement  from  city  to  country, 
GIT 
See  People,  Maoris 
Port  Lyttletwi,  View.  403 
Port  Nicholson  In  1842,  S3,  view 
POBt-offlce,  SG.  410-20.  G12 

parcels  post,    85,   608 :   postal   sav> 

Ings  banks.  88-02,  608 
voting  hj  mail.  170 
emplojeeB,  appeal  hoards  for,  310, 

324 
universal  penny  post,  419,  401 
contrasts,  608,  600 
many   uses   of  post-oIBce   In   N.   Z., 

699 
use   of  malls   In   various   nations, 

721-2 

See   Telegraph.    Telephone.    Ipsur- 

ance,  CJoveroment  I^an  Office 

Preference    for    the    landless.    In    the 

division  of  public  lands.  222 

for  men  with  famliies,  In  tettllog 
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Preference — ran  tfnued 

tbe  land,  284 ;  In  giving  employ- 

mmt  on  public  works,  3T1 
for  iinlon   labor.   337,   33S;   coodl- 
tlonal.  340-1 
PretercDtlal  Tariff,  80S,  804,  ill 
Preferential  Voting.  782,  703,  706 
President  of  Senate,  appointed,  48 
Preoa,  S(t2,  BIO 
Prtnclples — 

(1)  InvDlTed    in     N.    Z'b    Liberal 

deTelopment,  BOl-g 
{2)  contrast  between  Llberai  yea™ 
and  former  timea,  604-5 ;  a 
reTolntlon  b;  tiie  ballot. 
SOS-T :  complete  reversal  at 
policy,  506 :  marvellouB 
sweep  of  events  In  N.  Z, 
history,  607:  blrtb-days  ol 
progresi.  COS 
(B)  tbree   principle*   of    Indaitty. 

674,  676,  680 
H)   principles  and  Ideals  actlnf;  as 
causes  of  progress,  681 -B 
Probation  of  first  offenders.  I4E-7 
Procedure.  Judicial  Co  be  freed  from 

technicality,  244 
FroOts  of  State  from  railways,  used 
to  reduce  fares  snd  Improve  ser- 
vice, 383 ;  from  land  policy,  224 
el  leq.;  from  loan  office,  see  Na- 
tlonalliatlon  of  Credit 
Progress.  birth-dayH  of.  G08 
causes  of  N.  Z's,  0B8-S8 
summary,  686,  688 
Importance  of  popular  BOverDmeDt 
as  a  factor  In,  668 
Progress  and  Prosperity,  488-COO 
ProgresBlve  Liberal  Association,  443, 

004 
ProgreBSlve  taxation  of  land  and  in- 
comes, 191-204 
effect  on  amall  men,  108 
effect  on  large  estates,  201,  241 
increase  of.  602 
ProblblOon,  local  option,  240-6B 
question  of  national.  2S7 

sentiment,  262 ;  part  In  establish- 
ing   woman    suffrage,    etc.,    262, 
263,  266.  268,   2T1 
I  "roper  ty    qualification  for     suffrage. 

abollsbed,  425 
Proportional  representstlon,  7S6-83 
Prospertt]',    under    compulsory    arbi- 
tration, 3G2-B 
and  progress,  488-500 


ors  to  page$. 
Provinces — CMtHimed 
on   functions   of  National  Oovern' 
mrat,    68 1    especially   as   to    land 
laws,  66;  defeated  Yoget'a  land  re- 
servation    plan,    103 ;    LllllputlBn 
States  and  Parliaments,  103 
abolished.  116-110 
Provlndallsts.  116,  122 
Pabilclty.  as  a  trnat  remedy,  696  n 
Pabllc   Ownetablp,   9B   et   teq.,   639, 
673.  698,  see  Fabllc  Works,  Halt- 
ways.  Telegrapba,  Banks.  Insur- 
ance.   State   Coal   Mines,   State, 
.     Nationalisation.  Hnnlelpat  Om- 

early  belief  In  public  ownership  of 


one  of  three  fundamental  prlndpln 
of  Industry,  674.  679,  080 
PubiiO  spirit  660,  748-9 
Public    Trust   Offlce.    113-115.    422-t, 

Public  Works,  water.  B3j  gas,  S3; 
electric  lights.  84;  street  rail- 
ways, 84:  post-oOlce.  86;  postal 
express,  85 ;  telegraph  and  tele- 
pbone,  87 ;  special  development 
from  18T0  on,  95 ;  Vi^el's  public 
works  policy,  nsMonal  rallwaya, 
immigration  act,  98-107 ;  large 
benefits  of,  104-7 ;  appn^rla- 
tlons  for,  101 -S  ;  cooperative  con- 
struction of,  337  St  lei. ;  ex- 
p^dlture  for  oat  of  rereoue.  490 
See  People's  Trust.  National 
Assels.  State,  etc 

Public  Worts  I>epartment 

belping   to   find    work    tor    unem- 
ployed, 281 

Pullman  Co.  strike  (C  8,),  contrasts. 
704 


530,  I 


,  656.  ] 


Queoitown,  view.  703 

Rat«lt  nuisance.  7 
Badlcallsm.  6T8 
Radicals,  468-9  n.  671 
want  wilvereia  pensions.  448,  44!). 
466-6 
Railway  bridge,  view.  684 
Railway      Commission,      establlsbeti. 

161-62 ;  abollsbed,  379-81 
Rsllway  mall.  cimtraBts.  699 
Ballwsys.  State,  05.  98-107.  151-162. 
370-97.  492.  612,  S3G.  579,  584, 
632,  633.  T04.  723-4 
under  public  works  policy,  98-107: 

spproprlatlons  for.  101-2 
non-polltlcal       commission     estab- 
lished.  161-162;   found   luuatl*- 
(actory  and  abollsbed,  379-82 
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All  referaieet 
RjillwerB,  StBt« — conifnued 

beiplns    to    And   work   for    imem- 

ployed,  281,  28:2 
appeal  boards  for  meD.  Sia,  324 
coSperatlTS  conatructlon  of,  SOT  tt 

aeq. 
roada  niD  lor  aervlce.  382-3 
proflta  used  to  reduce  ratee,  383 ; 

redact  lona.  384 
no  secret  rebates  or  dlacrlmliiatlon 

In  favor  ot  big  shlpiiera.  880 
railways  nsed  to  aid  education,  3B6 
children  carried  free  to  Bchoql,  380 
cheap   eicuralona,   388-7 
employees  well   treated,   383,   383, 

889 
low  tares  for  worklngmen,  387 
effort*  to  provide  work  for  unem- 
ployed, 388 
promottoD  by  merit,  S68 
appeal  boarde,  etc.,  388 
Increased  psy,  389 
farmers'  InterestB  cared  for,  38e-&0 
new  railways.  390-2,  3B6 
no  political  corruption,  3D2 
cone  Idea,  303,  e79 
principal  private  syatem  taken  by 

atflCe,  3B3 
accidents  few,  30? 
mechanical  servlc 


rslDs  : 


;,  304  n 
t,  31)5 


perpetnsl  crOBs-eiamfaBtlon  of  rall- 

nay  management  by  people's  rep- 

reaentatlrea  In  the  House.  3Bfl-T 

what  tbe  State  railways  woatd  be 

valued  at  In  the  C.  8.,  e35-7 
free  transportation  suggested,  684 
■'servants  of  the  people."  633 
question  of  patronage  and  tbe  ralt- 


10;  railway  strikes  (U. 


500 
Rebates,   State  railways  glre  no,   to 

big  shippers,  386 
Recall,  the  popular,   TT4-6 
Reciprocity,  provisions  for  In  pension 

laws.  TO 2,  705 
Reed,  Tbos.  B..  004  n 
Reeves,  Edw.,  2:10,  284.  317,  473 
Reeves,  Hon.  Wm,  P.,  36.  104,  107. 
120,  122 
Minister  of  Justice.  189 
oa  Single- tax,  102  n 
on  purpose  of  progressive  taxes,  104 
on   Oovernment   loans   to  larmera, 
etc.,  236 


250, 


Reeves.  Hon.  Wm.  P. — eimUntted 
on  temperance  qnestlon, 

253 

on  woman  suffrsige.  263.  2G7,  2TS 
first  Labor  Ulnlater,  278-368 
factory  acts,  28l)-e7 
early  closing  ol  storea,  20B,  S04 
autbor  of  Industrial  arbitration  bill, 

324,  326.  353,  356,  3G0,  361-2 
A  gent- General,  32? 
on   Hallway   Commission   In   Uarl- 

tlme  Strike,  380-1 
on  the  referendum,  400,  410 
on  Socialism,  671,  677-8 
on   Atkinson,    618;    on    UcKenzle, 

626 
See  also  455  6.  463,  473.  52S,  530. 

642,  58T,  SOS,  635,  640.  057,  684, 

760,  783,  786,  T87,  660,  671,  678 
biographic  note,  623-B 


the  liquor  question,  240 
local  land- value  tax,  400 
[tending  the  use  of,  409-17 
Z.  bill,  410 


the 


1-14 


objections,  414-lS 
heart  of  the  question,  416-17 
combination  with  census,  411 
6ee  further,  511,  603,  743,  7S6-7T4 
securing   direct   legislation   or  the 
people's     veto    and     Instmctlon 
through  rules  of  procedure,  768 
Lecky  on,  774 
llplnga  WatertuU.  174 
lie ligloD,  646 

Representation,  see  Constitution,  Suf- 
frage,   m  lections 

28%  added  to  rural  popnlatlon,  166 
number     of.     In     House     reduced 
(1880),    166;    enlarged    (1900), 
166  n 
nomination   by  petition  of  voters. 
188171 
Representation  of  tarmera  and   law- 
yers. 692 
Rt'publlc,   N.  Z.   substantially  a,  63, 

2B6,  866,  691-2 
Repurchase  of  land  by  State,  216-28 
Resumption  of  large  estates  by   ihe 

State.  216-28 
Revaluations   under   perpetual    lease 

from  the  State,  133 
Revolution, political  (1800), ITSct  ifj. 

by  tbe  ballot,  G06-7 
Rewl.  a  Uaori  chief.  67,  with  picture 
Rich,  the  interest  of  In  good  govern- 
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SU  referenait 
ch,  tbe — continued 
meet  affected   bT   pobllc   owner- 
sblp    of    franebiaa    moDopoiles, 


Rlglit  to  work,  sle 

Rings,  ITS 

Romdi,  Orey's  policy.  42  ;  lergp  apptO' 

prlatlonB  for,  101 
BotlestOD,  Hod.  Wm.,  211,  241,  2G0, 
2S6 

blocrmpbic  note,  622-3 

portrait,  622 
Bomsn  Cstbolic  mlsaioDB,  22.  23 
Rooaevelt,  President  Theodore,  335 

N.  Z.  wotehlng.  604-6 
Roto-Bbn  (take),  519 
Boto-Ma  (lake),  G23 
Rotorua  (lake),  134 

Runholden,  4B  n 

RuMe:i,    Captain    Wm.    B.    (now    Sir 
Wm.  R.,  KL),  211,  2S0,  3S2,  443. 
462,  674.  780,  772 
biographic  note.  633-6 
portrait,  633 
Russia,  S8,  see  <.lvllliatlan  Tables 

Salesgirls,  short  houra,  300 

seats  for,   303,  see  809 
Saloons,  see  Liquor  Questloo,    Prohi- 


of,  G4a  n  ;  woLder- 
iouth   Padflc.   548: 


etc-,  651;  souDds,  G52 ;  Mllford. 
692-4;  Sutherland  Falls,  5u4, 
656;  TolcanoeB  and  bolllDg  pools. 
654-8;  pink  and  white  terraces. 
658-0 ;  geysers,  SSS ;  mediclDal 
hot  springs,  650 

(1)  mlssIoDarj,  IS 

(2)  public,  123,  610 

(3)  children  carried  tree  on  State 

railways,  3S0 

(4)  appeal  boards  (or  teaclieis  In, 


320 
Scriptures,  translated  Into  the  Maori 

tongue,  12.  19 
SeamstresaES,     289;     In    Arbltrallon 

Court,  330 
Beats,  for  salesgirls,  303,  see  809 
Second  ballot.  763-6 
SeddOD,  Rt-  Hod.  Richard  J..  Premier 
long  a  Liberal  leader,  122 


Seddon,  Premier — con  tinned 
remarks   on    ibe   raiina;   commU- 

slon.  etc..  102 
on  conditions  In  1800,  176 
In  the  Ballance  Cabinet,  189 
became  Premier.  1803,  24T-8 
on   OoTerament  loans.  239 
on  local  option,  S60 
on  woman  suffrage,  267.  2T6-7 
on  the  8-bour  bill,  308 
abuses   of  contractor  system,   and 

beneHt*  of  coOperatloo,  368,  372. 

878, 
In  Marltlm*  Strike,  3B1 
on    abolition    of   railway    commls- 

sIoQ,   382 


sustaining  the  strain  of  a  cootlnu- 

aus  session  4  days  and  3  nigbta 

to  pass  the  bill.  401 
bringing   down   an   amendment   to 

checkmate    trlciter;    In    pension 

applications.  466-7 
on   relief   of   State   tenants,   anow 

storm,  464-6 
"something    now     for     the     aged 

worker  to  hope  for."  463 
establishing  State  operation  of  coal 

mines,  tai,  483,  484 
Tlslt  to  Soatb  Africa  and  England, 

490 
conservatlTS   English   rlew   of   his 

administration.  620 
misrepresentation   of   his    remarks 


tratlon 

631 
cm    nacianallEatlan    of    steamship 

lines,  670 
IsTorabte  consideration  of  the  lone 

system.  681 
on  the  Millers'  Truit,  689 
length   of   Premiership   breaks   all 

a  great  leader  of  a  great  people — 
Perennial   Premier  ot  the  Para- 
dise of  the  Brltlab  Empire,  620, 
630 
biographic  note,  620-33 
portraits.  248,  44S.  483.  620,  655 
SelwyD,  Bishop,  with  portrait,  81 
Seaste.  see  LeglelaCIve  Council 
organlzatlOQ.  etc.,  40-51 
Conservatlre  appointments,  1B6 
term  changed  to  7  j'eara.  100 
twelve  Liberals  added.  100 
rejection  of  Liberal  bills,  467 
capture  by  the  Liberals,  407-9 
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All  reference 


Uii  o(  BboltBhliiK'  469.  6ST 
ScrraDts.    Govemnieiit   Beflitr;   Of- 
llce  for,  S8J 
domestic.  653,  6E6 
dance  In  same  set  wICb  Premier's 
danibtem.  es2 
SettlemenlB.   rarly.   10,   20;   Bar   "t 
iHlanclH.     20 :     Welilngton,     20 ; 
NelBoa.    32 ;    Dnnedln,    T2.    etc.. 

SW  CltlfB 

Settlers,   early.    19;    dltllculcles    with 
natives.  20 
Goiemment  adranees  to.  236-40 

Court.  330 
Bbeep,  see  Stock 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  GOB 
Shipping- ring,  ITS,  580 
Shoe  ca'e.  IndufltrlHl  arbitration,  328 
Khopa.  earl;  cIobIds.  2»8-»04 
short  hours.  300 
weekl;  half-holidaf.  301 
seats  for  ealeaglrlB.  303 
Khortland,  Got..  30 
Sbungle,  13 

Signature,  Maori,  to  a  deed,  H 
Slngle-tai  League.  T84 
Slngle-tai  quest  I  on,  102  n,  400,  40T  8. 
T82-C 
Influence  In  N.  Z.,  6801 
Slaughter  bousta,  440,  516 
Slums,  deposit  of  on  the  land.  2tj4,  GIT 
Small  people,   relieved  by  progresalve 

taxes.  108 
i^nakes,  none  !□  New  Zealand.  7 
Snapshots    (see    Biographic    Notes), 

608-36 
Snow  storm,  relief  of  State  tenanla, 

308 
Socialism,  la  N.  Z's  progress  aoclalia- 
tlc?  6T0-8O 
attitude  of  Soeiallsts  In  Germany. 
eT6  a :  and  rapid  growth.  676  n 
Socialists,    want    universal    pensions. 
44  S.  440,  465-6 
laBuenee  In  N.  Z..  670-80 
Societies,        agricultural,        build:ng, 
friendly,  etc..  61-3 
,  Soil,  fertility,  662-3.  080 
Sounds,  or  Bords  of  southwest  const. 
652;  Tlen-8.  Dusky.  177;   IIbIIs. 
COS:  Mllfoi-d,  5S3 
South  Australia,  36,  77,  T8,  SO.  04 
perpetual    leases    from    Ibe    Stale 
eriodic  revaluations.   13-1. 


are  to  pagee. 

Speaker  of  House,  electlTC,  51 
present    SpeaJcer    30    sessions    In 

In  N.  Z.  and  D.  B.,  Contraats,  604-6, 
746 

Speculation,  In  land.  70-4 ;  efforts  to 
stop,  74-0;  during  the  railway 
development  In  the  seventies, 
104-7;  conditions  In   1800,  172 

SpcDcer,  Herbert,  1ZT 

Spoils,  none  In  H,  Z..  668;  cootraeta. 
605 

Springs,  medicinal.  559 

Squatters.  46  n.  T2-3 

Stafford,  Sir  B.  W..  61-6 
biographic  note,  613-14 
portraits,  89.  613 

Standard  of  living,  purpose   to   lift, 


08G 
Standard  Oil  T 

State.  relau< 


212 


■,   238 


.   of,   tl 


18-93 


railways  and  telegraphs,  i 
life  Insurance.  108-112 
leasing  of  land.  133 
purchase   of  land   In   car 
dlspDte.  130 

resumption  of  larger  estat 


(,   482-7 


ns,  615 
commlaslon  merchant,  516 
fire  Insurance,  402.  671-9,  604.  xll 
See    Government,    Railways,    'tele- 
graphs.   Banks.   Land.   The   Peo- 
ple's Trust 
State  Annuities,  see  Old-Age  Pensloni 
State  Farm.  38T-S 
State  Soar-mills  proposed.  SOO,  aoo 
State  railways,  see  Railways 

graphic  Notfs 
Statutes,  see    Laws,  Legislation    and 
specific  topics 


Stock,  siiiiatters  or  n 

New  Zealand  the  b 
iiintry  in  the  w 


rid,  ( 


"Stone-Wall," 

obstruction  In  Parliament.  CS 
Stores,  see  Shops 
Stout,    Sir    Robert.    109.    122,    128 

on  the  Slngle-tai,  102  n 
temperance  leader,  250-2 
Chief  Justice,  251 
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aiout,  BIr  Robert — ronHBMeil 

Ta  la  tlon — can  Unucil 

ndTocar;  of  Tromin  BnlTrBge.  261, 

propertj-lai,  125.  180,  184.« 

263.  20«.  271 

State  purchase  of  property  In  case 

on   abotltion   ot   BflllwRj   Commls- 

slOD,  382 

according  to  ability.  101.  684;  con- 

trasts. euT 

See   also  42T.    420.   840,   l".2.    lifA. 

progressive  taxes  on  land  and  In- 

«T8.  084,  783 

ccimea,  101-204.  777-84;  relief  of 

small  men,  108;   effect  on   large 

porlralU,  251,  621 

estates.    201 ;    Increase    of   pro- 

street rallwni'a,  84,  411).  4:;!> 

gressive  laws.  002-3;   xll 

Strike.  Maritime  of  ISOO.   170,  1H1-:1 

Striken,   obalacles   reniDved   In   N.   7... 

limit  of  municipal.  40n,  420 

310-13 

referendum  on  local  land -value  tan. 

yet  arblttntlon  bas  aboL:»he.i  Ibem, 

3M,  330,  360 

local  land-value  tai,  400-8:  effect 

In  U.  B..  332.  333.  334.  338  n.  351. 

of.   402-5,   406-7;   relations   with 

704 

Singie-tai,  407-8 

In  Great  Britain.  331,  .1^2 

]ual.  012,  607 

In  (''ranee.  3^1 

Slngle-tai  question.  102.  400,  407-8, 

on  street  rallwajs  la  Austra'la,  371) 

680-1.  782-5 

Contrasts.  702.  704-8 

Teacbers.   In   public   schools,   appeal 

Suffrage,  earl;  Ins t ructions  as  to,  47 

hoards  for,  320 

undpr  the  ConatUutlon.  48  n 

Tecbn  lean  ties,    courts    not    to    decide 

municipal,  47.  SI,  8S 

on,  244 

Hrej'a    campaign    for    equal    man- 

Telegraph,   State,    87,    06.    JOt.    418. 

hood  suffrage,  120 

residence    made    auOlcleat    without 

319.  324;   contrast  with   communi- 

propertj  (1870).   120 

cation    In    early   days,    838;    con- 

trasts,   N.    Z.    and    U.    S.,    eOS;    In 

one  innn-nne-vniP.  164 

various  countries,  T22.  723 

Telephone.  State.  87.  05,  418,  420,512  : 

240 

use  of  Id  various  countries,  722,  723 

the  female   franrblBe,   200-78,   687. 

Temperance,  local-option,   240-00 

sentiment.  262 

property  quallfimtlun  aJHitlsln-d.  42.T 

municipal,  426-7.  4J«  ti 

Parliament.  120 

development  ot.  summary.  642-11 

Te    Whero    Wbero,    64 ;    view    o(    bis 

See  Rttllot.  WomaJi  Suffrage,  etc- 

Tillage,  65 

Supreme    Court,    Chrlgtchurrb.    riew 

Thompson,  Wm.,  the  kingmaker.  04 

of.  343 

Tled-Honaes.  588 

Tllle-reglstratlon,  77-80 

Swainaon.  Attorney- lien  era!,  30,  with 

emment.  77-80,  515 

Sweating     system.      2Sn ;     alH-lislied, 

Torrens.  system  of  tltle-reglatratlcn. 

77-80 

Sweat  Bliops.  51  fi 

TourUt   Department.   State  railways. 

;(05. '. 

Tourist  notea.  scenic  attractions, 
living  curios,  GOO- 506.  6<.5 
bints  to  tourista,  560-08 

TrBde-unlons,  170,  181,  517 
Joining  with  farmers  at  ballot 
178  et  sea-,  182,  604.  687,  00 


Tasmsn,  slght<:d  the  iHinnils  (1' 
Tatoolne.  among  Ibp  Maorii.  14. 
Taxatlcn,  first  land-value  tn:!  I 


e  Conspiracy  r.aw,  3 


CiiOtraslB.  702.  704 
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I,   701,   ■: 


Tramways,  51 G,  see  Street  Railway! 
TranB|)ortat[oii,  see  Bailwaya 

tree,  proposed,  GS4 
Treatr  of  WattaDgl,   26  •   Ore;  eaTed 
It  trom  Tlolaclon.  44-(i.  47  :  made 
llKht  of  In  England,  40,  63 
Treea,  T  ;  tree  planting,  482 
Tregear,  Becretiry,  287.  583,  826 
Trlenntal  Parliaments,  120 
Triennial  Re[ereDdiim  on  the  Liquor 

QnestloD,  240  et  teg. 
Truck  Act,  314 
Trustee,  public,  113-115 
Trusts,  ITS ;  control  of,  688-601 
remedtea  proposed,  600-2 ;  eoflpera- 
tlon,    690;    OoTemment    bajing 
and  selling,  GOO ;  public  owner- 
■hlp,  State  flour  mllis,  etc.,  600, 
BOO;    mandatarr    Abltratloo    ot 
prices,  etc.,  561,  600;  progreeslTe 
taiatlon  o(  aggreaalTe  combines, 
601;    publlclt;,   605   n;    nae   of 
State  rallwan  and  matlg  to  bof- 
cott  aggresaive,   BOl,  BOO;  com- 
pnlgor;  dlaaolutlon  ot.  602 
dlacuaaioD  of  remedies,  S02-4 
Parllamentarr  debates,  604-801 
New   Zealand   watching   President 
RoDBevelt,  604-5 ;  and  American 
Uont^iollsts,  608-& 
In  the  United  States,  6TS,  870 
Contrasts,  T06,  707-8 
In  TSrloua  nations,  740-1 
Tupal  Cupa,  13,  with  portrait 
Tutoko,  Mt.,  647 

Unemployed,        State       employment 

burean,  270 
Union,  of  farmers  and  worklngroen  at 

the  polls,  ITS  et  teq.,  182,  694, 

887,  602 
Unions,  of   workers    and    emplojtra, 

322  et  $eq. 
United  States,  volume  of  legislation 
In,  68;  tItle-reglatraClon  in,  80;  ex- 
press rates  compared  with  Glovem- 
ment  rates,  85-8;  seTlngs  banks, 
no;  AuBtrallsn  ballot,  04;  what  N. 
Z's  approprlallona  tor  public  works 
would  mean  tor  the  U.  8.  In  tbe 
same  praportlou,  101 ;  foresta. 
143  n;  what  nationalliatlon  of 
banking  would  mean  In  the,  2^2 ; 
what  QoTemment  loons  to  farmers, 
etc,  at  low  Interest  as  In  N.  Z. 
wouW  mean  In  the,  240 ;  consump- 
tion of  llqaor,  240;  equal  suffrage 


All  refemoft  are  to  puffvt. 

d  United  States— con tfflUBd 

laws  and  sentiment,  272,  800;  i 
splracy    laws    and    trade    i 


strikes 


..  332-4,  338  o,  3G1, 


roprlatlons  for  agrli 
378;   fertility   of  soil,   662;   wheat 
crops,       etc..      863 ;      Immlgratl. 
4T1-2;    coal-rlns.    488;    ateel-tru 
500 ;    Crusts    and    monopolies,    el 
678,  676;  President  Eoosevelt  a 
the      trusts,      604-6 ;      mllllonair 
5B8-B,     678,     701,    708;    American 
Federation  of  Labor, 
tlonal  Federation  for  majority  rule, 
864  ;  some  contraats  betwee       ■    " 
and    the,    805-710;    tables    of    con- 
trasts, 710;   labor  In   O.   8,   favors 
the    referendum     and     arbltrallon, 
604,   705;   tbe  grandest  nation  of 
all,    710-12,    763;    but    still    may 
learn  something  trom  others.  889- 
710,  7i2-lS,  753-G;  Atbara  Bridge 

CIvlllMt'lon  Tables 

Valle,  Samuel,  670,  681,  682,  583 

portrait,  676 
Vegetable  life,  7 
Vegetable  pests,  7-8 
Victoria,    pension    Uw,    448,    702-6, 

TOT;  MlnlmnmWage  Boards. 78T -90 
Village  settlements,  140-2,  284-6 
Vogel,  Sir  Jullns,  public  works  policy, 
B8-107 

GoTemment  life  insurance,  lOg-llS 

public  trust  office.  113 

against  the 


I,  780 ;  I 


rallwa;  c< 


nmlsslon,  168 


ilfrage,  261,  276 
coCperatlon,  3T4 

See  also,  640,  636,  630,  682-4,  t 
biographic  note,  616-18 
portraits,  90,  615 
Volcanoea,  664-8;  view.  667 
Voting,   aee    Ballot,    Suffrage,    Rep 
sentatlMi.  Election* 


I,  170 


compulsory  (1803  ou),  246 

Wages,   see   Arbitration  on  I>emand, 

Civilization  Tables,  Labor 
lawB,  314-18;  truck  act,  314;  lien 

act.   316 ;   non-attachable   up   to 

110  a  week,  816 
of  common  labor  very  high,  31T 
secured  to  jouthfal  workers,  293 
ot  State  railway  employees  raised. 

389,  4Br>-7 
Minimum  Wage  Boards  (Victoria), 

787-90 
In  various  countries,  727-8,  746-S2 
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All  nferatec* 
Walkare  Mouk,  ISS,  161 

WnkefleM,  Col,  24 

-Wakeflelil.  Edw.  OLbbon,  22.  24.  S64 

pblloaoEihr  o(  colonEuitloD  and  land 
■ettlement,   86-30,   72,  7B-T6 

portrditt,  37,  78 
Wsiunsl,  Treaty  of,  2Q 


a  land  p 


t,  64 


(1)    Stat 


owQerablp      ot 


debate.  674-0  ;  Bee  S94. 
<3)  marlut  InBuranee.  574 
(4)  zoDB  iTBtem  of  rallwar  r 


Walker.  Li.  M.,  tempermce  worker. 
2M) 

Walker,  Hon.  Wm.  C.  (C.  M.  O.),  031 

Walker,  Henrr  de  R.,  649,  788 

Wallace,  Sir  Alfred.  T79 

Wana  maker,  Hod.  John,  88,  90 

Wangacul,  32,  486 ;  oa  the  Upper, 
B43;  Drop  Berne,  Be 

Ward.  Hon.  81r  Joaeph,  189,  233-4, 
247.  410,  403.  404,  63Q,  671,  673, 
6T4,  6T8,  582.  631,  636,  763,  T74 

Wars,  among  Maori  tribes,  12 ;  be- 
tween Maoris  and  wbltea,  19 ; 
(1844-61  40-42:  ended,  42; 
(1860-69)  64-68;  Maori  cour- 
age and  Bid  to  enemleB,  64-66  □. 
67 

WatertallB,  vlewa,  Beings,  174 ; 
Sutberland,  655 

Water  works,  83,  101 

Wesltb— 

of  N.  Z.  grest,  6G6,  721 
but  well  diffused,  618.  6GT,  665 
no  arlitocrocT.  6BT,  665 
ContrBBU,  708-9 

CI  Till  IB  t  Ion    tsbles,    c<»igeatlaD    of 
weaUb  In  varlona  counlrlea,  737- 

Wealthf,  interest  ol,  In  good  govera- 
ment  affected  by  public  owner- 
Bhlp    of    francblse    monopoltea, 

6ee,  682 

Webb,  Sfdner,  84B 

WelUnttOD,  20,  32.  401,  430-6.  601-2 

Tiew  of,  In  1S42,  33 ;  In  the  middle 

■  period,    100  ;    to-dHj,    431 :    Gov- 

emment  offices,  150  :  wbarf,  301 ; 

Parliament  Buildings,  434,  460 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  21 

Wesleyan       Cburch,       gee      Manden. 

Missionaries,  etc. 


Wbst  Next  7 — eontiimta 
wan,  5M 

(6)  free  tranaportatlon,  584 

(7)  a  6-hour  dajr,  085 

(8)  removal  of  remaining  dlssUll- 

tlea  of  women,  6S5 

(9)  electlTe  ezecutWe,  586 

(10)  abolition  of  Senate,  587 

(11)  reform    ot    the    count;    trsn- 

chlse,  587 

(12)  control    of    trosta    and    com- 

bines, 588-601;  coal.  588: 
oil,  688,  506,  598:  wblakeT, 
"tled-bouses,"  68S ;  food, 
'-Millers'  Trust,"  589,  BOO. 
596,  59T,  G9B  ;  ahlpplng-ring, 
589 ;  meat  trnat,  589,  505  n, 
007,  500 ;  remedlee  pro- 
debates  In  Parliament,  504- 

(13)  further   advance   In    national- 

ising the  Boll,  601 

(14)  State  annuities  on  permanent 

dUabllltf,  etc.,  602 
(16)   Increase     of     the     progresslTe 
land  and  Income  taxes,  802-6 
Whl taker.  Sir  Frederick,  B4-6,  122 
biographic  note.  ei4-la 
portrait,  614 
WI  111am  H.  Judge.  361-2,  364 
Wingless  birds,  klwla,  536,  cut,  S67. 

Hoa,  566,  cut.  605 
Wise.  Bernard.  785 
Woman's       Chris  llan       Temperance 

Union.  2fl2 
Woman  Suffrage,  260-278.  687 
results  ot,  267-71.   (sec  800) 
predictions   of   extremists   not    ful- 
filled. 274 
wbr  equal  suffrage  was  establlslied, 
2T6 
Women,  among  the  Maoris,  15,  17,  18 
among    the    whites,    653 ;    Buttrage 
given    to,    260-78 ;    occupations    of. 
276;  demand  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, etc.,  270:  national  council  of, 
260-70:    sewing    women.    280;    re- 
noTBl    of    remaining    dlsa 


685 ;  I 


:,  663; 


,..sltlon  ot.  003 
Work,  right  to,  616 
Worklngmen.  union  with  farmers  at 

the  ballot  boi,  178  et  sefl..  182. 

or,4.  687,  602 


Zone  system  of  railway   tariffs,   303. 

570 
Zones  of  civilization,  661,  980 
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The  City  Tor  The  People 

By  Prof.  Frank  Faraona 

"  equity  Scries."  tjM  CheMnnt  SL.  Fhlla.    C.  P.  Taylor,  Sditor  and  Publlilier.  1901. 

TAia  book  eantalaa  t&o  talleat  trealmenl  yet  publlabed  of 

Tbc  Public  Owncnhlp  of  Public  UlllillcB,  Dliect  I.c|liUlion 

■nd  HunieipBl  Home  Rule.    Paper,  jo  cu.;  cloih,  Ji. 

Tb«    tollowtDK    are    a    f«w    of    tbe  "A  mine  o(  TBluable  iDlonnatlon." 

many     eipreselona     coDcemlDS     IbU  — REV.    DR.    CUABLE8    U.    PABK- 

book.  wbkh  baa  been  recelT«l  wltb  .  HUBST. 

enthualaam  bj  sludenu  of  Manlclpal  "ContaloB  a  vast  amount  of  Infor- 

ijuestlons ;  matlon  upon  tboae  snbjecls  to  wolch 

From  Ju*tlct  Brmrn  of  the  Profemor    I'arsons    baa    devoted   an 

(United  Stale!  Supreme  Court.  enormoUH     amount     of     oatlent     and 
HuFREUBCoDBTorTiiBUMTKD  States, 
WaahlDgtoQ,  " 


"Your  admirable 
For   ITie    Peop"  ' 

practically 


work,   The  City 

to   me    10 

lubject  and 


Diibllc  utllltlea."  II.  B.  BltUWN. 

from  Dr.  Darid  Blarr  Jordan, 

I'rei.  Lcland  UlanforU  Univcrilty. 


itloD  about  Munl- 


I,  Ublo.. 


"You    have    laid    the    public   nadpr 

gijther  a  tdbI  amount  of  valuable 
matcrlBl  with  wblch  the  [ipople 
should  be  made  acquainted." — i(KV. 
JOSlAn  STKO.Nfi. 

"Most  palbBtaklDE  and  Inatrurtlve 
book  an  municipal  en  i  en)  r  I  dps."-  - 
PBOP,  FR.\MJLS  PEABoLiY,  Har- 
vard linlverKlty. 

"A  TRlnable  book.  I  am  nalnz  It 
very  eitcnslTPly  this  wlnirr." — 
PROF.  rHAa  ZUEBLIN.  of  UhlcaRO 

"A  valoable  contribution  to  current 
economic  aad  aoclolonlcal  dlscuralon." 
—REV.  PHILIP  MOXOM. 


-  .}  the  Keneral  eaiue  0 
wherein    Ilea   all    of   on 

— 3.  Jl.  JO.NES.  Mayor  0 


ilnme  la  an  arsenal  of  lartn 
relormera.  and  an  arsenal 
"    ■  ■■«  right 


D  well  ordered  that 


laay    wlae        moment' 


auggestlonB."— DAVID 

IIBV.  DU.  WASHINGTON  ULAD 
DEN,  on  belnz  elected  a  mrmbpr  at 
the  City  Council,  In  Colum 
ordered  enousb  copies  of 
(or  the  People"  to  e've  01 
member  of  the  Council.  A 
he  ordered  another  lot  eo  that  he 
mlsbt  present  a  copy  to  the  Mayor 
and  to  the  head  of  each  department 


of  the   University 

"It   la  really  a  great  book,  and   If 
the   people   who   are   the   leadpni   nr 
thought    in    such    mattfrs    n 
the  time  to  read  It  throagh    I 


—THE  OUTLOOK. 
"A  perfect  mine  of  Information."^ 
FELIX  ADLER,  Leader  of  the  Ethi- 
cal MoveminL 

'According    to    the    publlaher.    Dr. 


Taylor 

Vfi 


desire  to  preeent  what  legal 
the  cities  of  the  varloua  Statea 

country  enjoyed  In  the  owoer- 
id  operation  of  public  utUitlea. 
the  third  chapter  of  the  book, 
■Ing  80  pBges-  and  In  an  apppn- 


!ct.  Another  chapter.  atUI  longer 
lan  the  one  Just  considered,  gives  a 
DiUarly  exhaustive  treatment  of  Ibe 


DDoUeg   that   t 


pea  red.    •    •    •    Profesi 

eKceedlngly  painstaking,  accurate  and 

reliable  data."— I'ltOFESSOIt  B.  W. 
DEMIil.  In  AannlB  of  the  American 
Academy     of     Political     and     Social 


Bclen 

"Wonderfully    fine    book, 
talnly  la  the  beM  of  all  books  uu  luc 

PBOF.  JOHN  R.  t.'OMMONS,  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research. 

very   valuable   In  forma  I  Ion."-  -I'ROI''- 
BICHARD   T.    ELY.    Wlaconeln    Unl- 

"A  friend  Inquired  a  short  time  ago 
what  volumes  among  rec—* '--■*■- 
llslied  works  on  social  and 
problems  I  considered  the  moai  im- 
porlant  for  young  men  desiring  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  vital  Issuaa 


It   < 


coDomic 
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Comments  on  "The  City  for  the  People." 


wblch  were  bound  to  become  leading 
quMCiODS  Id  the  near  luture.  I  re- 
plied tbat  I  knew  of  no  four  books 
prHenClng 'great  social  and  poir  " 


Honopolj/  'tiatlonal  Money,'  and  bis' 
latest  work,  entltkd  The  Cltr  for 
(he  People."  "— B.  O.  FLOWER,  Edi- 
torial Id  The  Arena.  Februarf,  l&Ul. 
"It  Is  a  book  tbat  ougbt  to  be 
placed  In  the  bands  at  erery  member 
of  tbe  City  Council  and  cuidldates 
■--  "-1  Legislature,  and  I  aball  arc 
of  the  leading  a- — *■ —  ^' 


the  decade  *  *  *  No  municipal 
officer  will  bereafter  be  considered 
equipped  for  bis  duties  nuleas  he  U 
'-ell    acquainted    with    thla    book." — 

UE  COMING  AUB.  July,  190U. 
,  'This  book  Is  an  authorltatlre  ad- 
,<JiCIon  to  the  literature  of  reform  In 
rmiinlcipBl  affairs.  It  la  ao  eihauBtlve 
F/ln  Its  scope  aa  to  cover  BTcry  po.nt 
'  relevant  to  tbe  beneSta  of  the  pnbllc 
□wtterahip  of  public  agencies  and  eon- 
—  1 •    •    •    [^  should  be  read 


L.EUGER,  I'blladelphla. 
"It   la   fortunate   that   those   who 

EponsibilltteB  this  jear  will  have  so 
valuable  a  help  Id  their  study  of 
municipal  problems  as  'Tbe  Citv  for 
[he  People.^  Profeaaor  Parsons  la  an 
intense  thinker,  a  powerful  platfonn 
speaker,  and  has  a  Dallonal  reputa- 
tfon  BB  an  author."— BOSTON  TKAN- 


deals  with  tbe  q 


ilclpal 


that  Bi 

with       ll.      M—ll.t.u        u..         .,.,J.U,        11 

IieagDe  of  American  Hunlctpalltles 

"I  hove  seen  no  book  for  many 
ytan  that  would  be  more  helpful  to 
tbe  community  than  The  City  tor 
the  People.'  After  reading  it,  the 
wish  la  very  Btrona  to  put  it  Id  the 
posaeaaton  of  every  man  wielding  any 
political  InflueEce/'— REV.  BDHBELL 
H.  CON  WELL. 

"A  valuable  book  and  ought  to  be- 
ilENRy  D.  LLOYD. 

"I  know  It  will  be  of  great  value 
to  me  Id  whatever  public  work  I  may 
undertake."— H.  8.  PINGKKB,  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan. 

"It  la  my  political  Bible."  aald  a 
prominent  member  of  tbe  Masaa- 
cbusetta  Legislature. 

"If  1  eou.d  not  secure  another  copy 

!10u  la  gold  would  not  pnrthase  this, 
t  is  way  ahead  of  a  novel."— F.  W. 
BOPER. 

"A    perfect    gold    mine    of    tacts. 


THE  LAND  QUESTION  FROM  VARIOUS  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

0  Chestnut  BI.,  PMIa. 
This  chapter  was  prepared  b;  a 


lessor  Parsons  bas  tor  yeara  give 
apeclal  attention  to  the  (acbi  coi 
netted  wltb  municipal  eiperlmenl 
in  all  parts  of  tbe  United  Statei 
■  •  •  On  all  controverted  qneation 
tbe   author    makes    numerous    refei 


tbe  Improvement  i._   „.., 
ent  In    tbe   United   Stata  C 

UO        without."-     "'-  —  ""-        " 

VIEWS. 


of  u. 


and  Inveatlgatore.     Price,  2G  cents. 

The  following  outline  of  Its  con- 
tents win  give  an  Idea  of  Its  scope ; 

t.  A  Brief  Illgtory  of  Land  Ttn- 
wrc:  A  brief  historical  review  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  land  from  eariieBt 

».  DUtributlon  of  Land  In  YaHoiu 
Countriei.  A  review  of  land  distrl- 
bntioD  In  each  of  tbe  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  globe. 

3.  Alien  Landtorditm  fn  Amertca. 
Pacts  and  flgures  that  will  stir  the 
thought  ot  tbe  most  indifferent  mind. 

i.  Our  System  of  Distributing  the 
Public  Laniu.  By  a  xenllemBn  In 
close  touch  with  the  Interior  Deparl- 
ment.  and  therefore  familiar  with  all 
tbe  tacts,  which  are  substantiated  by 
references  to  public  documenU,  Thfe 
chapter  is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
land  atudeot.  and  to  tbe  general 
reader  It  Is  more  IntereBtlng  than  a 
thrilling  romance. 

6.  Proulslons  of  our  FcHeral  and 
State  Coaatituttatu  Relating  to  Taxa- 
tion,   SliouHag    What    Conitllutionat 

Land  Refomu  XoiB  Beiao  Proposed.       retorm. 


thoB.  .„ 

other  proposed  land  reforms. 

B.  Religion,  of  the  Land  Qvution. 
This  chapter  IB  by  Bmeat  H.  Crosby, 
the  Tolstoi  of  America. 

T.  TiDo  Parable*.  These  parables, 
by    tbe    gifted    writer,    Bolton    Hal' 


','™S'LJ'' 


t  lend 


jas 


lltlons 


1  tbe  wronga 


all  the  leading  facts  and  alatlstlcB 
for  this  and  other  countries,  together 
with  a  synopsis  of  the  legislation  la 
this  country,  both  State  and  natlouai. 
that  has  been  accomplished  thus  far. 

t'kaptera,  S,  10  and  It  are  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Single  Tai. 
giving  prBcClcRlly  all  tbe  lead.ug 
argumenta,  both  pro  and  cod. 

li.  John  Stuart  itill'i  Plan  of 
Land  Reform.  Here  Is  perhaps 
where  the  advocates  and  oppoDenta 
ot  the  Single  Tai  may  meet  and  com- 
promise. This  chapter  la  a  fltCIng 
close  to  a  book  Chat  covers,  tersely 
amply,  the  entire  snbject  ot  land 
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